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[Introductory  Letter  to  Volunie«  2  and  3  of  the  Series.] 

To  Sir  G.  W.  Kekewich,  K.C.B., 

Secretary  of  the  Education  Department. 


Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  accompanying 
volumes  of  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  which  form  a  selec- 
tion from  the  memoranda  prepared  by  or  for  the  Office  of  Special 
Inquiries  and  Reports  during  1897-98. 

These  volumes,  like  that  published  last  year,  form  part  of  a 
series  on  the  educational  systems  of  this  and  other  coimtrics.  In 
view  of  the  interest  now  taken  in  the  comparison  of  different 
methods  of  teaching  and  of  different  forms  of  school-organization, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  following  reports  may  be  found  useful  by 
students  of  education. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportimity  of  acknowledging  the  courtesy 
of  the  Prussian  Government  in  acceding  to  a  request,  transmitted 
to  them  through  the  Foreign  Office,  for  permission  to  publish  a 
complete  translation  of  the  "Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work 
for  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia,"  and  that  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners for  England  and  Wales  in  contributing  a  paper  on 
the  system  of  Intermediate  Education  in  Wales. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  for  their  kindness  in  contributing 
reports  on  various  educational  subjects  for  publication  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  President 
of  Harvard  University  have  both  been  so  good  as  to  promise  to 
prepare  essays  on  some  aspects  of  American  education,  but  their 
reports  are  deferred  until  next  year  owing  to  their  having  been 
prevented  from  completing  their  contributions  in  time  for  these 
volumes. 

Each  Report  bears  the  name  of  its  author,  and  it  should  bo 
understood  that  only  the  writers  are  responsible  for  the  opinions 
therein  expressed. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Michael  E.  Sadler, 
Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 

Education  Department  Library, 
Cannon  Row, 

London,  S.W. 

September,  1898. 
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It  is  an  uld  saying  that  every  people  possesses  that  furm  of 
Goverument  which  is,  for  the  time  being,  best  atiited  to  its  actual 
requirements  and  conditions.     In  so  far  as  this  is  anything  more 
than   a   verbal   truism,   it  expresses   a  profound   law   tii   social 
science :   a  law  which  is  of  even  greater  force  in  regard  to  the 
educational  tlian   to   the  political   system   of  every  people ;    yet 
it^  very  existence  in  the  sphere  of  education  is  as  yet  by  no  means 
widely  rectignised.     On  the  contrary,  one  hears  it  constantly  said 
that  an  increased  success  or  development  of  a  particular  nation  is 
the  outcome,  an*!  the  necessary  outcome,  of  its  particular  eduea-  Nntioiml 
tional  system  and  metho*ls;   or  tJiat  the  comiiurutive  stagnation,  ♦i*"racttMW 
or  losses,  ot  anntln^r  nation  could  l>e  struightwiiy  pivvented,  wrre  |.j||ji4*  (^^^^^^ 
it  only  to  adopt  the  edueatitmal  system  nf  tlie  other.     Yet  idoser  Tintimial 
reflection  and  observation  make  it  clear  that  in  both  nations  the  J*/^i?.^*!l',*^.;/ 
differences  both  of  methods  and   of  effects  are  in  fact  due  to 
certain     iutriiHic    qualities    and     conditions    of     the    national 
character,    lemperament    and    aims,    which    are    themselves    the 
absolutely  condititintng  factors  of  each   and  every   educational 
eflfort,  wlietlver  of  the  nation,  the  hical  bodies,  or  the  inflividual  ; 
and  tliat,  in   reality,   tht-  eifeets   and   results  attributed   to,  and 
largely  obtained  from,  the  educational  organization  of  any  ]mr- 
ticular  nation  are  onh/  ontainable  (can  indeed  f'/////  be  brought 
even    into    process    of   causation)    under    similar   conditions    of 
character   and    temperament,    whether   in   the   governed   or   the 
governing  classes  respectively,  or  in  the  people  as  a  whole.* 

Now,  in  Switzerland,  the  force  of  this  social  and  educational  \pnij,.j,j)^,|j 
truth  is  so  fully  realised,  and  the  free  play  re([uisite  for  the  eifeets  <,f  ii,i^  trills 
of  intrinsic  ditt'erenee.K,  national,  social,  and  religious,  is  su  highly  it"  N\vi(:«t«f. 
maintained,  that  in  this  country  <d^  barely  three  million  inhabi- 
tants  there  is  no  one  universally  prevailing  system  of  national 
education,  in  any  grade  of  schools  or  of  instruction  ;  and  it  is 
practically  inipt»ssible  to  speak  of  any  particular  educational  sys- 
tem or  method  as  "  obtaining  in  Switzerland/*  since  everj^  portion 

*  From  tbiFs  it  foJIows  that  %ve  have  by  no  means  explained  the  causes  of  tho 
Increased  comwierciftl  successes  of  {«fty)  C3«nnjiny  when  we  have  described  her 
Ciducntional  niethcxk ;  and  that  the««  name  methods  muLd  only  produce  ih^se 
ttUceesaefl  when  cerUin  other  national  and  social  condltlona  ure  at  work,  whioh 
mtvy,  or  may  not,  exist  in  the  ixsojdes  with  whum  CkiTnnny  is  waging  suo<^e5isful 
comm<:tcial  competitkm.  In  fact»  that  the  intrinsic  »odo!ngicaI  cbaxacteristics 
of  every  people  are  nn  e^s^nlinA  and  vitwl  frtctor  in  \U  ffluratiimal  eTolntion, 
and  ahjiolulely  detcniien^  fronn  tifue  to  trnia  the  form  which  the  develofunent  of  the 
Intter  must  assume  if  it  is  t<»  be  in  any  jMrmanent  seiiee  effectunJ  and  national.  We 
mu«t  not,  of  course,  lea  re  out  nf  count  ihi>  infinity  pofsibilitie'  of  varied  develop- 
ments €?ver  present  and  ev^er  cropping  up  ifi  the  cvolutionnry  prf>ces»es  of  the  social 
df  of  the  human  or  animal  organi:»ni.  and  theinselvejs  eier  ciipable  of  further  develop- 
ment to  such  an  extent  us  o-ften  to  hrin^  alwut  real  and  vital  changes  in  the  actual 
rt^ttributeii  of  the  indtvidtml.  It  i^,  in  fact,  in  seeing,  in  seizing  upfin»  and  in  working 
put  Ihtsse  new  growths  that  true  statesmanship  m  largely  consists.  But  none  the  le«a 
i»  it  true  that  the  con.*ideratiyiis  »ta.t©d  in  the  text  above  must  always  be  pre- 
dominantly prejsent  at  any  one  particular  mocnent  of  time  when  questJono  of  aeriaui 
•ocial  change*  are  under  immediate  oontemfJaition* 


8  Tlie  Organuatii/n  of  Education  in  Hivitzerland, 

of  the  country  preserves  its  own  educational  independence  and 
idiosyncrasies,  and  there  is  no  one  law  or  regulation  for  all. 
The  reason  of  this  is  mainly  historical ;  *  and  in  order  that 
.  the  origin  and  effects  of  these  differences  might  be  ])roperly 

Sftlerenc^h  of  ^^plaii^^^  it  would  be  necessary  to  relate  the  story  of  the 
the  Swiss  country's  growth,  and  the  various  stages  through  which  it  has 
Cantons.  passed  from  the  first  league  of  the  three  simi)le  mountain 
peoples  of  Uri,  Schwytz  and  Unterwalden  in  1291,  its  growth 
into  the  combination  of  thirtc»en  cantons  in  1513,  its  struggles 
with  the  growth  of  wealthy  and  tyrannising  commercial  centres 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  aristocratic  and  anti-democratic 
dyuastic  develo])ments  on  the  other,  its  temporaiy  and  unnatural 
transformation  into  the  Helvetic  llepublic  in  1798,  the  Act  of 
Mediation,  with  nineteen  cantons  in  180-3,  the  Federal  Pact 
with  twenty-two  cantons  in  1815,  its  des[)erate  internal  religi(»us 
struggles  and  divisions  in  1843,  the  new  and  ])opular  constitu- 
iion  with  a  Fedeial  Council  and  two  Federal  Assemblies  in  1848, 
down  to  the  finally  revised  Constitution  t)f  1874,  by  which  the  25 
Cantons  are  now  bound  together,  making  **  union  but  not  unity,** 
forming  one  nation  as  regards  their  relations  with  the  rest  of 
ICurope,  but  remaining  still  a  congeries  of  different  races, 
Vfarked  different  peoples,  different  tongues, — each  one  strong  in  its  own 

^^^^t     f       independence,  and  holding  closely  to  its  own  historical  traditions 
5>vitzerland.   ^^^  possessions,  in  spite  of  the  ever-increasing  centralising  forces 
of  the  present  day.     It  is  these  reavsons  which  make  the  study  of 
Swiss  education  specially  interesting  and  valuable  to  English- 
men:  for  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  Swiss  that  they  aie,  like  the 
Germans,  "  too  disciplinable  and  too  disciplined  *'  to  furnish  us 
with  any  easily  applicable  educational  precedents,  or  that,  like 
the  French,  they  are  too  highly  centralised  in  their  tendencies, 
and  too  clearly  logical  in  their  theories,  to  be  serviceable  to  us 
for  legislative  or  administrative  guidance.     And  we  can  find  in 
is  comiMir-    Swiss  experiences  of  modern  educational  developments  the  most 
ijjility  with    pregnant  of  warnings,  as  well  as  the  most  convincing  illustra- 
ingland.        tions  of  general  principles ;   and  this  in  a  field  where  there  has 
been   almost  no  surrender  either  of   the   truest  of  democratic 
methods,  or  the  best  of  aristocratict  guidance,  of  the  greatest 
freedom  of  local  and  individual  initiative  and  effort,  or  of  the 
firmest  retention  of  a  rational  form  of  wise  central  control. 

Yet  it  is  these  same  reasons  of  widely  varying  historical 
experiences  that  make  it  difficult  to  give,  in  a  short 
memorandum,  anj*-  clear  presentment  of  the  present  form  of  Swiss 
lulucation  as  a  whole.  Fven  the  ])riefest  account  must  be 
prefaced  to  some  extent  by  an  account  of  the  actual  conditions 
that  underlie  and  have  produced  it. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  strong 
ethnological  differences  exist  between  the  different  parts  of  the 

*  An  admirable  though  brief  history'  of  Swiss  Education  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  Vni.  of  Dr.  Huberts  great  work  "  Schweizerisclie  Schulstatistik," 
and  another  in  the  "  Histoire  de  Vlnstruction  Publique  du  Cant-on  de  Beme," 
by  Kummer.  A  good  English  treatise  is  to  be  found  in  "The  Swiss  Con- 
federation," bv  Sir  F.  0.  Adams.  All  these  are  in  the  Education  Department 
Library.  Whitehall, 
fin  the  Greek  etymological,  not  the  social,  sense. 
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couutry.  There  are  the  portions  which  have  naturally  looked  (i.)  The 
to  Germany  for  iheir  educational  inspirations  and  organisation.  vurietieKcif 
Thtuc  are  those  which  from  their  earliest  beginnings  have  f/,*^swiUei^ 
maintained  a  sturdy  independence  and  an  ullra-demoeratic  hnul. 
simplicity.  There  are  the  large  and  prosperous  Cantons  which 
have  inherited  and  preserved  a  strongly  I'rench  inlluence 
and  tradition.  Otheis  have  ])assed  but  recently,  and  after 
heavy  struggles,  from  a  close  oligarchical  form  of  government 
to  an  intensely  democratic  regime,  and  wso  possess  the  ex- 
tremely developed  **  ])rogressive ''  tendencies  natural  to  a  period 
of  strtuig  reaction  against  conservatism.  In  others,  again,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  maintained  a  close  hold  upon  the  whole 
pe(»ple  ;  and  the  whole  tit»ld  of  education  from  the  ])rimary  schtud 
to  the  University  is  entirely  Cath<»lie,  yet  without  involving  the 
direct  or  exclusive  control  of  the  Hierarchy  as  distinct  fnun  the 
laity  of  the  faith,  and  posse-ssing  by  no  means  the  least  progres- 
sive of  the  Swiss  systems  of  ])0])ular  education.  While  in  others  it 
has  been  tht*  strong  spirit  of  Protestantism  which  has  raised  the 
whole  standard  of  the  Volk.s(;hule  and  the  Higher  School  alike, 
and  creattnl  in  the  minds  of  each  and  all  tho  conviction  of  the 
prime  necessity  of  a  constantly  improving  imtional  education, 
and  a  determination  at  the  cost  of  any  sacrifices  effectually  to 
bring  this  about. 

Moreover  theses  national  dill'cu-ences  which  so  closely  allect  (ii.)  Varietiet 
many  questions  of  educaticuial  aims  are  also  visible  in  wide  «f  Language, 
differences  of  language.  Of  the  three  million  inhabitanis  of 
Switzerland,*  some  71  per  cent,  speak  German  as  their  mother 
tongue ;  these  are  8i)ecially  in  the  centre,  tho  north,  and  the 
north-east;  as  many  as  21  ])er  cent,  have  French  as  their  mother 
tonirue,  forming  mainly  the  western  and  southern  portions ;  5 
])er  cent,  speak  only  Italian,  and  some  2  per  cent.  Romansch,  in 
the  south-east.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Cantonal 
divisions  by  no  means  correspond  with  those  of  language,  'inus 
in  the  Cantons  of  Vaud,  Geneva  and  Neuchatcl,  though  they  are 
mainly  French,  there  are  10,  11,  and  21  per  cent,  respectively 
of  the  inhabitants  who  speak  only  German ;  and  in  Freiburg 
and  Valais  the  proportion  is  as  high  as  31  and  32  per  cent. 
The  Canton  of  Bern,  again,  though  mainly  German,  has  some 
IG  per  cent,  wholly  French-speaking  inhabitants.  In  Tessin 
the  great  majority  speak  only  Italian,  as  do  also  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  popidation  in  Geneva  and  Vaud.  In  the  Canton 
of  Gi-isons  out  of  a  total  populati(m  of  a  hundred  thousand, 
14,000  sjH'ak  only  Italian,  32,000  llomansch,  and  40,000 
German,  and  this  in  an  area  of  only  7,184  sq.  kilometres,  i.e., 
throe  wholly  different  lan^miges  in  a  district  about  the  size  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  How  difficult  are  the  problems 
(educational,  legislative,  and  administrative)  inseparable 
from  such  a  polyglot  population  can  perhaps  be  hardlv  realised 
by  an  Englishman,   who  is   accustomed   to   the  exclusive   pre- 

*TLe  census  of  1888  gave  a  totel  of  2,917,754.  and  the  estimated  annual 
hicrtase  is  about  5  per  mtUe  per  annum,  thus  makin;r  an  estimated  nouulHfii.n 
ut  the  present  day  (1898)  of  about  5,067,000.  popuiatioa 
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valence  of  his  own  language  all  over  his  own!  country  and  also 
over  lai-ge  portions  of  the  rest  of  the  earth's  surf  *e.  The  diflBiculties 
will  be  the  more  obvious  when  one  considers  the  immense 
differences  for  educational  purposes  between  the  structure  and 
genius  of  French  and  of  German,  and  the  wholly  different  basis 
which  is  necessarily  offered  lor  the  linguistic  training  and  the 
mental  discipline  of  the  schoolboy,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  is  his  mother  tongue ;  and  the  widely  different  syllabus  of 
work  consequently  necessitated  for  the  one  portion  of  the  Canton 
and  the  other,  not  merelv  in  Secondary  education  but  also 
in  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Primary  schools. 
This  point  can  hardly  be  too  much  emphasised  when  comparing 
the  syllabus  of  schools  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe :  for  it 
is  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  programme  of  an 
English-speaking  school  should  be  dissimilar  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  a  French  or  German  school,  if  mental  discipline  is 
to  be  a  really  important  element  of  consideration  in  language 
study. 

In  addition  to  this  language  difficulty,  however,  there  must  be 
borne  in  mind  the  differences  of  religious  belief,  existent  every- 
where in  Switzerland,  and  in  some  Cantons  reacliing  the  most 
crucial  proportions.  Thus  in  the  Canton  of  St.  Gallen  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  are  in  the  proportion  of  60  to  40,  in  Geneva  50  to 
50,  Grison  45  to  55,  and  Aargau  44  to  56 :  an  approximation  to 
equality  which  in  the  light  of  English  and  of  Canadian  School 
Board  experiences  would  suggest  extreme  difficulties  in  matters 
of  local  control  in  education.  And  even  in  the  more  strongly 
Protestant  Cantons  the  same  difficulty  exists.  In  the  home  of 
Zwingli,  Zurich,  some  10  per  cent,  are  Catholics,  as  is  also  the 
case  in  Bern  and  Neuchatel ;  in  Glarus  and  Bale  Campagne  the 
Catholics  are  20  per  cent.,  and  in  Thurgau  and  Bale  Ville  as 
many  as  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole.* 

When,  therefore,  one  realises  not  only  the  inevitable  varieties 
of  the  educational  problems  directly  arising  from  these  differ- 
ences both  of  language  and  of  religion,  but  also,  so  close  is 
the  connection  between  the  history  of  the  Swiss  peoples  and  their 
education,  the  ethical  problems  that  lie  behind  them,  of  which 
even  the  briefest  exposition  is  impossible  within  the  compass  of 
this  memorandum,  it  cannot  but  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible,  as 
has  been  said,  to  treat  the  Educational  System  of  Switzerland  as 
one  undivided  whole.  Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  of  the 
25  Cantons  has  its  own  separate  and  independent  organisation, 
and  tliere  are,  in  regard  to  education  and  scnools,  very  few  actual 
legislative  enactments  which  can  be  spoken  of  as  common  to  the 
wliolo.  country.  None  the  less,  nay  rather  the  more,  as  has 
before  been  hinted,  is  it  possible  to  find  verj-  many 
points  in  which  Swiss  educational  systems  are  fruitful  of 
sugo^estions  to  a  country  like  our  own,  where  variety  of  type 
and  freedom  of  individual  effort  have  been  so  strenuously 
preserved  not  only  in  Secondary  education,  but  also  in  all  except 
the  mere  administrative  aspects  of  Primary  education. 

*-  In  Appendix  B  will  be  found  diajn^ms  showing  statistically  the  highly  heterogeneoui 
character  of  the  various  Cantons  in  Switzerland. 
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I. 

THE  BUND,  OR  FEDERATION  OF  STATES,  IN  ITS 
RELATION  TO  EDUCATION. 


In   studying   so   complex  an   organism  it  will   probably   be  Some  jwints 
simplest  to  consider  first  those  points  in  which  some  unity  or  ®^  Unity, 
attempt  at  unification  is  to  be  found.    Therefore,  although  both 
historically  speaking,  and  as  matter  of  evolutionary  fact,  educa- 
tion in  Switzerland  has  grown  from  and  been  based  upon  the 
beginnings  of  individual  localities,  and  has  only  quite  recently  j,  xhe 
become  a  matter  of  effective  concern  to  the  country  as  one  whole  Federation 
(and  even  this  in  very  limited  spheres),  yet  it  will  be  simpler  ^^  l^^n^l» 
to  take  note,  first  of  all,  of  the  part  played  by  the  Bund,  or 
Federation,  before  taking  the  Cantons  individually. 

In  the  121  clauses  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Switzer- 
land, there  is  only  one  dealing  directly  with  Education, 
viz.,  article  27.  This  empowers  the  Bund  to  establish  and 
maintain,  or  to  assist,  a  University  or  other  institution  for 
'*  higher  education."* 

It  then  expressly  states  that  the  provision  of  sufficient  Primary 
Education  is  a  matter  for  the  several  Cantons  individually ;  that 
it  must  be  always  under  the  control  of  the  Canton,t  and  be  both 
compulsor\'   and  gratuitous.      No  definition,  however,  is   given  primary 
by  the  Bund  of  the  limits  within  which,  or  of  the  extent  to  Education 
which,  **  Primary  Education  "  is  thus  to  be  compulsory  and  free.  ^"\h^^^fj^nd 
This   and  all   other  questions   of  Primary   Education   are   left 
wholly  to  the  free  will  of  the  several  Cantons,  and  kept  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Bund.J 

Not  that  the  country  as  a  whole  is  indifEerent  to  the  provision 
of  Primary  Education,  or  that  her  best  men  have  neglected  it, 
or  considered  it  as  outside  the  province  of  State  action  and 
control.  On  the  contrary,  the  Swiss  people  have  warmly  felt  its 
national  importance  from  very  early  stages  in  their  history, 
and  have  given  it  the  closest  attention,  and  in  many  places  made 
it  a  matter  of  communal  and  cantonal  legislation  nearly  half  a 

•  No  action  baa  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  Bund,  under  this  article,  beyond  aup- 
pi>rting  the  already  existing  Federal  Polytechnic,  or  Technical  University,  in  Zurich. 
Tlie  other  Swiaa  Universities  and  places  of  Higher  Instruction  are  wholly  Cantonal. 

tNot  that  private  schools  are  forbidden,  but  that  they  must  never  be  other- 
wise than  amenable  to  the  ultimate  jurisdiction  of  the  Cantonal  authority. 

+  It  should  be  added  that  the  same  clause  says  "  The  Bimd  is  empowered  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  against  any  Canton  which  does  not  fulfil  these  duties," 
but  no  Federal  Department  has  yet  been  given  cognisance  of  Primary  Education, 
nor  have  steps  ever  yet  been  taken  by  the  Bund  to  interfere  with  Primary 
Schools.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  Federal  Inspector  of  Primary  Education  was 
recently  rejected  by  a  large  majority  of  votes  in  the  National  Referendum—so  * 
jealous  are  the  Cantons  of  any  Federal  interference  with  their  primary  schools. 
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century  before  we  in  lOnglund  had  even  gone  as  far 
at)  giving  the  lirst  grant  of  i:;iO,OOU  of  State  funds 
to  elementary  schools.*  Indeed,  Switzerland  formulated 
a  scheme  for  universal  compulsory  public  primary  ^hools 
nearly  a  century  befor(^  England  took  this  step,  and 
exerted  [)rodigious  ell'ort:,  both  jiecuniary  and  educational, 
in  developing  the  People's  Schools.  Moreover,  she  saw, 
in  action,  the  lar-reaching  elt'ccts  upon  the  people,  which 
resulted  from  the  use  of  particular  methods  and  systems  in  public 
:eason.s  for  P^'^^^'^O'  «t;hools  before  we  had  commenced  any  systematic  study 
tiis.  either  of  methods  or  administration.     JUit  it  was  just  this  long 

experienced  realisation  of  the  inevitable  eifects  of  the  Primary 
School  on  popular  development  that  made  the  various  Swiss 
peoples  (and  still  makes  them)  so  determined,  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  ti^ndencies  to  political  centralisation,  to  retain  the 
control  of  their  Primary  Schools  each  in  their  own  hands;  and 
thi.^  not  with  a  view  to  seeming  a  comfortable  leniency  of 
standard  in  regard  to  efficiency,  but  from  a  conviction,  based 
•  both  on  reason  and  on  experience,  that  in  the  direct  control  of 

the  Primary  School  lies  the  control  of  the  people's  development, 
the  pe(»ple's  morale,  the  people's  faith,  and  the  people's  opinions. 
And  all  these  matters  seemed  too  vital  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  a  mere  haphazard  numerical  majority  of  tne  several  Cantonal 
rei)rescntatives  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  while  the  Cantons 
differ  so  widely  and  deeply,  as  they  did  and  do,  on  questions  of 
religion  and  ])olitics.  Hence  every  proposal  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  Bundt  over  primary  education  has  been  met,  hitherto, 
Vhy  the  yyi\h.  the  strenuous  opposition  of  those  who  have  cared  most  for 
»rinmry  the  religious  and  moral  side  of  the  work  of  the  public  Primary 
^^^n^^rV*"  ^^chools  on  the  plea  that  differences  of  views  on  these  matters 
he  Bund.  '^  "^'*^  fundamental,  and  irreconcileable,  and  intrinsically  in- 
capable of  adjustment  within  one  common  system.  A  Catholic 
jx^ople  orOanton,  it  was  said,  could  not  permit  that  either  the 
syllabus  of  its  Primary  Schools,  or  the  influence  exerted  day 
by  day  by  the  teacher  upon  its  children,  should  be  decided  by  a 
Protestant  or  a  possibly  agnostic  Central  Federal  Government ; 
while  an  earnest  Protestant  was  equally  averse  to  the  possibility  of 
file  influence  which  would  necessarily  be  exerted,  whether  by 
a  Catholic  or  by  a  free-thinking  majority  on  his  children's 
education.  And  botli  were  agreed  that  the  religious  convictions 
of  the  teacher  inevitably  affect  the  way  in  which  almost  every 
school  subject  is  ])laced  before  the  cliild's  mind  and  imagination, 
and  thus  cannot  but  materially  and  permanently  influence 
the  child's  whole  altitude  of  mind  towards  the  most  serious 
and     vital     matters     of    life     and    action.       Thus     the    whole 

•  S'je  pages  18  and  48  below  as  regards  t«)me  of  the  reaiwns  for  this. 

tit  must  be  remembered  that  the  Bund  is  the  collective  union  nf  several 
nations  differing  even  more  widely  in  language,  religion,  and  temperament  than 
do  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  elements  of  our  United  Kingdom.  And 
therefore,  as  regards  the  arguments  abtn'e,  the  analogy  to  England  would  rather 
be  as  against  a  system  of  having  one  Educational  authority  for  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  together,  than  against  a  system  of  one  authority  for  the  whole  of 
England  by  itself,  such  as  we  now  actually  possess.  The  argument  might,  however, 
be  conceivably  used  in  regard  to  the  present  unilication  of  Wales  with  England  for 
Primary  Education:  especially  as  they  have  separated  by^tems  for  becondaiy 
Education  purposes. 
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question  of  the  appointment  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  quali- 
fications to  be  required  of  them  is  an  exceedingly  crucial  one. 
Furthermore,  it  was  insisted  that  there  are  vital  differences  in 
regard  to  the  particular  political  and  social  bias  which  is  given 
to  the  child  (and  which  cannot  help  being  given  if  the  teacher 
be  effective  and  earnest),  by  the  Primary  School ;  and  that  these 
differences,  too,  like  those  in  the  religious  sphere,  are  incom- 
patible and  mutually  exclusive,  and  too  vital  to  be  left,  by  either 
side,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  possibly  hostile  views  of  a 
numerical  majority  in  the  centre.*  For  all  these  reasons,  there- 
fore, the  Bund  exercises  no  direct  control  over  popular  education 
(and  in  Switzerland  all  education  is  popular,  there  are  practically 
no  schools  but  the  public  schools,  and  the  "  Board  School  ^' 
is  used  by  each  and  all) ;  nor,  from  similar  reasons,  has  it 
even  exercised  the  powers  given  to  it  by  Article  27  of  tlio 
Constitution,  for  the  provision  of  a  Federal  University  or 
Federal  Colleges  or  High  Schools,  except  in  the  case  oi  the 
one  great  Technological  University  at  Zurich.  And  when, 
recently,  the  Bund  was  oirged  to  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  highest  type  of  education  for  modem  commerce,  it 
was  decided  that  its  provision  and  its  direction  could  best  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  large  local  or  special  authorities,  and 
that  the  Bund  would  best  render  assistance  by  granting  simple 
financial  assistance  without  adding,  as  a  condition  of  aid,  any 
detailed  form  of  centralised  control.t  And  much  the  same 
principles  have  been  followed  in  regard  to  the  Bund's  action  in 
tlie  matter  of  Technical  and  Professional  Education. 

As   far,    therefore,    as   direct   intervention   of  the   Bund   in  Federal  Iiaw 
public  education  is  concerned,  it  is  limited  to  the  following  on  compul- 
pronouncement :  — "  Primary  Education  is  compulsory,  and  must  E^iJeation*'^ 
be  provided  free  of  charge  and  under  the  supervision  {leitung) 
of  the  Canton.     It  must  be  possible  for  the  Public  Schools  to 
be  attended  by  the  adherents  of  all  beliefs  without  hurting  their 
freedom  of  belief  or  of  conscience."     This  is  the  sole  universal 
charter  of  education  insisted  on  by  the  Swiss  Federation  as  a 
whole.     As  to  the  interpretation  of  the  charter  and  the  limits 
both  of  age  and  of  attainments  to  which  compulsion  shall  extend, 
the  individual  Cantons  are  left  absolutely  free  to  follow  their 
own  choice. 

There  are,  however,  certain  spheres  of  action,  indirectly  con-  Fetleral  Law 
nected  with  education,  in  which  the  Bund,  as  representing  the  on  Chiia 
collective  force  and  wisdom  of  the  whole  nation,  has  exercised  ^a^^""^- 
most  effective  control  and  guidance.     Thus,  under  Article  34  of 


*  It  is  urged  also  that  support  may  be  found  for  considerations  of  this  nature 
l>y  observing  in  certain  countries  in  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  India,  the 
iucvitable  effects  of  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  education  whidi  either  dt^li- 
berately  attempts  to  crush,  or  else  fails  to  allow  for,  fnioh  diffwences  as  th««, 
especially  in  the  religious  sphere — effects  of  whidi  the  outcome  is  visible  fii'st  in  a 
general  iinsettledness  of  convictions  amongst  the  people,  and  subsequently  in  active 
disintegrating  tendencies  in  the  moral,  social,  and  political  spheres,  of  a  magnitude 
that  is  probably  not  yet  realised  by  outside  observers. 

t  Further  details  regarding  these  and  other  grants  and  provisions  for  Com- 
Tnereial  Education  will  be  dealt  with  later. 
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Pi?<l^ral  Law 
Dii  MiliUiry 
ervu?e. 


the  Coui^titution,  the  Bund  haa  forbidden  the  employment  of 
children  in  fa€tories  throughout  all  Switzerland  before  the  com- 
j)letion  of  tliidr  fourteenth  year,  with  the  additional  proTiso  that 
for  children  in  their  tifteenth  and  sixteenth  years  the  work  in 
the  factory,  together  with  the  time  given  to  school  and  to 
religious  instruction,  must  not  exceed  eleven  hours  in  a  day — a 
])rovision  of  immense  value  and  impoi-tance,  in  \^ew  of  the  work 
of  the  continuation  and  evening  schools.  The  latter  are  often 
compulsory  in  Switzerland  ;  but  the  Swiss  baA'e  long  decided  that 
they  can  have  but  little  good  effect  if  the  scholars  come  to  them 
worn  out  with  long  hours  of  continuous  labour.* 

Perhaps  the  next  moat  important  point  in  wkich  the  Bund 
indirectly  affectn  education  is  in  its  militury  enactments.  By 
these,  every  Swiss  male,  without  exception,  is  bound  for  a  fixed 
amount  of  military  service  every  year  from  the  time  he  is 
twenty  to  the  time  he  is  fort}%  and  from  this  there  is  no 
exemption.  Switzerland  has  not  thought  fit  to  hold  out 
exemption  from  military  duties  as  apprize  or  reward  for  higher 
education ;  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  ignorant,  must  alike  take 
tlieir  turn.  Thus  there  is  no  tpiestion,  as  there  is  in  France 
and  Germany,  tii  an  extra  premium  (derived  from  service 
exemption)  attaching  to  certain  typea  of  schools,  and  of  their 
Ijeing  thus  given,  in  parents'  eyes,  a  popularity  otherwise 
unattainable.  The  State,  in  fact,  does  not  retain  in  its  hands 
this  special  forcing  power  in  favour  of  one  or  another  form  of 
education  ;  hence  this  objection  to  so  many  comparisons  made 
between  English  and  Genuan  systems^  does  not  apnly 
in  the  case  of  Switzerland ;  and  the  universal  military  service 
itself,  from  the  particular  form  which  it  takes  (a  few  weeks' 
service  in  each  year)  need  not  be  held  to  v^itiate  any  possible 
analogies  drawn  from  Smss  Education  to  English.! 
I'eilonil  I.aw  There  is»  however,  one  point  in  the  Pedei'al  Military  enact- 
mi  I  111  versa!  u^p^^^^  which  is  directly  educational  in'  its  effects,  viz.,  that 
pi  KeiTiiits.  whicli  prescribes  a  universal  examination  tor  every  recruit  on 
entering  the  army  at  his  twentieth  year.  The  examination  is 
held  by  a  Federal  Commission  ;  its  results  are  always  published  ; 
the  numbers  of  failures,  and  the  standard  individually  reached, 


•  Fuller  inftwrnation  cuncerniiig  school  ace  and  corapulsjijn  will  be  found  in 
Volume  I,  of  "  ScbweiV-eriitdic  ScJmlstatistLk/'  by  Di\  Htiber,  cif  Kurich,  Th€ 
ramlitbina  viiry  grwitly  in  the  different  Cantom ;  but  it  may  be  said  liere  that  tlie 
aljove  qui>terl  law  has  iw  cjtctption^,  and  tliat  the  sdiool  age  of  ot-tcnrlimce  all  over 
8wit7^rlaii«i  is  on  far  mure  syFtematic  lines  than  our  o«ti,  tiioug-h  the  minimum 
period  nf  :*  child'K  life  actujilly  spent  in  a  day  school  may  often  be  much  less  than 
under  some  iff  our  Englah  b^>'v4itwy.  Special  attention  i*  ji^iven,  in  the  matter  of 
«chi>ol  uttenrhtnee  reifiilatiyns*  as  Uid  dossrn  by  the  Central  Authorities,  to  tSlO 
different  chanictor  of  the  needs  of  nrl>an  and  of  niml  distrift^s  i«»pe(?tively» 

tFor  detaih  of  the  system  of  service  see  "The  Swiss  Confederation,"  bjT 
Adnma,  p.  140.  It  may  be  addetl  that  the  Swijis  were  the  first  nation  in  Kurope 
to  introduce  a  scheme  of  universal  liability  to  military  service :  tlrnt  they  alone 
make  an  equal  meji^^ure  of  military  service  reaJly  universal.  It  is  true  that  this 
service  interferes  but  very  .wlit^htly  witli  the  nomitil  life  of  the  people.  The  reason 
of  this,  of  ooursft,  is  the  »malbies«  of  the  deajjandif  ma/le  upon  the  army,  and  tlie 
complete  ab««uoe  i»f  foreign  aeryice.  But  it«  etfects  in  the  drrer-tion  of  area]  fu«ioa 
of  all  90CX9X  cliw*o«  cftjinot  be  diflputed*  041  alio  its  effect*  in  developing  mx  active  aJid 
iiiUUiawit  putriotifm  imd  ^o^idanfy  tirotighout  the  varioui  portJont  of  the  peopl«j 
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are  tabulated  for  every  district  and  every  Canttm ;  and  there  is 
thus  offered  an  annual  gauging  of  the  real  and  pcnimnent  results 
of  pc»pular  education,  for  each  individual,  for  each  commune, 
and  for  each  Canton*  ;  a  process  which,  in  spites  of  the  necesnaril y 
approximate  character  of  the  test,  and  of  its  results,  cannot  hut 
have  a  most  stimulating  effect  upon  educational  efforts,  at  lea.^t 
in  tlie  priraarv  schools  and  in  the  evening  schools  for  adults, 
both  in  rival  districts  and  in  rival  cantonsf,  and,  indeed  on  the 
individual  youths, 

A  somewhat  cognate  point  in  which  the  Bund  has  directly  FeUeml  Law 
affected  Primary  Schools  is  in  the  injunction  of  the  Federal  '*i\,!^  '"^'^'^^ 
Act^  of  1874,  1877,  and  1883,  which  require  eveiy  youth  between  i)j\iY^'^ 
ten  and  fifteen  years  old  to  receive  instruction  in  military  drill 
and  exercises,  as  a  compulsory  nubject  of  the  School  Programme, 
The  minimum  number  of  hours  is  specified,  and  the  amount  of 
apparatus ;  and  thct  Bund  makes  a  contribution  in  aid.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  system  of  this  kind,  which  has  seen 
twenty-five  years  effective  use  in  Switzerland,  is  being  now  put 
forward  in  England  as  a  new  suggestion  for  our  Primary  Schools, 
and  a  desirable  Bubject  for  State-aid,  in  the  shape  of  a  grant 
from  the  War  Office^  It  was  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Meath, 
in  the  Times  of  January,  1898  (and  supported  by  the  Bev.  J.  S, 
Brownrigg,  Secretary  of  the  National  Socieiv.  the  foH owing  day)» 
as  being  **  an  obvious  and  economical  method  of  raising  up  a 
'*  generation  of  men  trained  in  their  youth  to  discipline  and  the 
**  use  of  arms,  and  as  tending  to  popularise  the  army,  to  increase 
*'the  mmiber  of  available  recruits,  raise  their  social  status,  and 
"practically  obtain  for  the  country  much  of  tlie  advantage  of 
'*  conscription  without  its  burdens  and  drawbacks/'  The  objec- 
tions raised  a  few  days  later  by  another  correspondent  in  the 
Timen  as  to  the  fitness  of  such  exercises  for  primary  scholars 
might  well  be  met  by  an  inquiry  into  Swiss  experience  under  a 
similar  system.  There  is,  however,  an  essential,  and  yet,  perhaps, 
natural,  difference  between  the  Swiss  practice  and  the  English 
proposal ;  viz.,  that  the  former  makes  the  drill  compulsory,  and 
that,  too,  on'  all  classes  and  in  all  schools,  not  only  in  the 


■  B©  it  remembered  tliatt  the  ©xmninatioa  does  not  com©  jmt  nt  tlie  time  of 
leavicg  the  primarj^  school,  when  crammed  or  itnperroanent  knowlodge  might  tell ; 
it  iH  a  gaugo  of  the  amoimt  of  primary  school  knowledge  still  left  in  the  youth 
l>V  the  time  he  i«  20  ;  a  very  different  thing.  Moreover.  i\q  one  escapes  the  n^-t  of 
tiis  Examining  Commission  :  even  yonth*  physically  nnUt  for  army  servir**  hnve 
to  pasa  tiie  examination.  In  fact,  tvcry  youth  of  20  years  old  in  the  whole  countiy 
is  examined,  except  thowe  meutdly  deficient, 

t  Very  intepesting  det^uls  of  tiie  method  anil  working  of  this  Eocruita' 
Fx^mination  are  given  on  p^iges  305  to  346  of  tlift  "  Beeeuil  iles  Monographes 
|7  '  K^s/'   piiblishetl  at  the  (kuevii  ExyiuHfJO  of  I896t  and   to   hi*  seen   it 

lion  Departiiient  Libniry,  Wlntehiill.  The  Pirector  of  the  Educational 
Ai,,r.H.ii  Ai  Berne,  who  has  s^>eciHlly  studied  this  subject,  has  worked  out  a 
tabic  of  the  result*  of  tlie  recrtiit«'  exaniinrttion  fur  each  Canton  during  a  certain 
period,  giving  side  by  side  with  these  the  money  expenditure  per  jieholar  in  the 
priniary  «choolB  in  each  Canton,  with  the  intention  of  showing  the  relriiion 
between  these  two  sets  of  facta.  He  has  kindly  lent  this  table  for  publication  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  memorandum.  In  considering  it,  a  large  margin  for  error 
find  for  the  approximation  of  averages  must  be  allowed ^  but  «ome  degree  of  cat]«il 
fOADtetioii  bi^«eD  tba  two  Miiet  of  lactt  U  cflrtaitU7  cuggeited  bjr  i%* 
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Primary  Scbciola;  whereas  the  latter  apparently  contemplates  its 
adoption  onl}'  in  our  pnhlic  olemeniary  schools  ami  uh  a  |>er- 
mi^sive  not  a  t'ompnhory  measure.* 

The  rest  of  the  general  work  doue  by  the  Bund  fur  education 
iseompi-ised  in  i\n>  Arts  u(  1JS84,  18SA,  1801,  and  LSliri,  which 
insiituted  lav^e  Federal  Urants  for  hnhistriaK  A)<riru!tural,  and 
(^nmiiierria!  f'MiieHfinn,  as  well  as  hn-  Ikmiestir  Kfonaniy  and 
cither  forms  nf  Professional  I'Idncation  fnr  Women. 

Xln^  method  and  «eope  of  this  Federal  aid  will  he  considered 
elsewhere  ;  it  will  snftiee  here  to  say  that  no  direct  estahlishment 
nf  schools  or  control  of  grhnols  is  eontemplat-ed,  hut  merely 
finaneial  assistance  from  the  Federal  purse  in  the  maiter  of  t'om- 
n»erei;i],  Indnstriah  and  Agricullnral  JCducation  to  Cantonal  or 
(*nmmiitial  nr  I'rivale  efforts  (Federal  ClraniM  are  given  to 
Sr»eieiies,  (jhamhers  of  Commeree^  Industrial  Unions,  Ac,  &c.)» 
witli  Imt  a  slight  control  of  methods  and  system. 

Hut  tlie  chief  directly  educati<mal  work  of  the  Bund  is,  of 
cotirsCj  tlie  J 'en  owned  Federal  Polytechnic,  situated  in  Zurich,  a 
sor*  t>f  Hniversity  of  Technology,  with  some  1,230  students 
(•Jtilf  heing  non-Swiss,  and  coming  from  every  country  in  Enr(»jje) 
and  fifty-live  jjmfessoi ships,  giving  some  of  Die  highest  instruc- 
tion known  in  Europe  in  Building  and  Architecture,  in  Fngineer- 
iTig,  in  applied  ifeehanics,  in  fjhemistry,  in  Forestry  and  Agri- 
culture, and  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science,  This  institu- 
tion is  munugcd  hy  a  Sehulrat  of  five  mem  hers,  with  a  President, 
V [(-(^-President,  and  a  Secretary,  directly  appointed  hy  the  l<\'der:d 
(Voineil;  Ihe  Director  of  the  Polytechnic  is  also  a  Federal 
OtHcial,  h'urlher  particulars  of  this  great  institution  will  he 
given  clsewheTO.  It  is  the  one  and  only  instance  in  Swi(z<'f  kind 
of  tlie  direct  management  and  control  of  the  Bund  in  educational 
matters. 

But  though  the  direct  control  of  the  Bund  over  Education  is 
thus  of  a  strictly  limited  nature  (in  spite  of  its  contriloitions 
of  some  t*ltH>,tN)(*  sterling  a  year  to  Education  in  generalt), 
this  does  not  mean  that  Switzerland  dishelieves  in  the 
principle  of  tVntral  Control  in  Education »  On  the  contrary, 
this  piinciple  is  the  roiit  principle  of  all  Swiss  organisation  of 
Ed 't cation.  But  the  Swiss  understand  this  in  the  form  of  a 
Central  Control  centred  in  each  nation  comprised  in  the  Federa- 
tion (not  in  the  conglomeration  of  them  all),  just  as  one  finds 
(broailly  speaking)  in  the  States  of  Germany,  in  the  States  of 
America,  and  (m  far  as  we  have  any  Central  Authorities)  in 
each  individual  portion  of  the  British  Isles,  And  tlie  Swiss 
insist  on  this  general  arrangement  of  Central  Control  on  the 
grounds  that  to  he  effective  and  responsive  a  Central  Aiitliority 
must  he  a  natural  and  true  expression  of  national  needs,  national 
temperament,  and  the  national  will. 


•  For  »  stmilarlf  ctKiracterwtic  national  differer»*«,  in  the  maW^r  nf  rnmpulso*y 
nrhool  attemlftnr*  ami  it^i  varying  npplirn.l>iiity  t^  flio  rJ»riou»  nm^ial  rJn.^seA  of  ffin 
eormininit^'.  comprtre  MaiUiPW  ArnoltVs  "Bijjlior  Srlindg  and  Universitiej*  in 
n^rma^ny/*  1892  f^flition,  p.  xiii-  ^1 

t  Det&tb  of  ibi«  Bxpendittirv  will  be  givte  kter,  piLgo  £0. 
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THK  PUINCIPLE8  AND  THEORY  OF  STATE  CONTltUL 
W  EDUCATION. 


It  is  plain,  then,  that  tu  mulerstand  the  organisation  of 
Edueutioii  ill  Switzerland,  we  mUHt  study  the  part  played,  not 
by  the  Federation  a.s  a  whole,  but  by  the  Canton  and 
the  Commune  respectively  in  tlie  Held  of  education* 
Probably  the  simjdest  way  in  which  the  main  points  may  be 
made  clear  will  be  to  set  ftirth,  first  of  all,  the  view  taken  in 
Switzerland  of  the  true  t'unetinn  and  scope  of  the  Pnlilic  School, 
whether  Communal  tir  Canlonat,  .since  to  the  Swiss  people,  be  it 
staid,  the  pnbllo  scbiiol  I'a  the  means  of  (7//  education  for  till  elassen. 
To  do  tliis  at  all  completely,  it  would  be  necessary  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  Switzerland  and  of  the 
conception  of  the  true  functions  of  the  Commune  and  *vf  the  State 
throughout  the  last  two  centuries.  There  arc  indeed  few 
studies  more  interesting  than  to  follow  the  gradually  widening 
perception  of  Ihe  need  of  a  good  universal  Primary  Education, 
and  of  adequate  secomlary  and  liiglier  schools,  and  of  the  recog- 
nition that  the  provision  for  this  need  is  one  of  lite  first  and  most  Kjirly  ori^nn 
natural  duties  of  the  collective  jx^wer  and  wisdom  of  the  ^^.^Jji^i^^n 
Society  or  State.**  As  early  as  100^3  we  find  the  government  Switzei land. 
01    Aargau    suggesting    to    eveiy    Commune    that    they    sliould 

establish    a    Primary    School,    and,    soon    after,    making    this   a  

compulsory  duty,  'fhis  circular  t^ays:  **  The  schotd  will  com- 
*'mence  each  year  at  the  close  of  the  harvest  and  other  field 
**  labours  of  the  Autumn,  and  will  last  for  twelve  consecutivn 
**  weeks  at  least;  it  must  be  attended  by  each  scholar  for  three 
**  consecutive  years."  In  the  same  way  in  1075  the  Canton  of 
iern  ordered  schools  to  be  establislied  in,  ami  by,  every  parisli, 
rom  imblic  local  funds,  with  compulsory  attendance.  And 
even  tm  early  as  1798  there  were  already  more  than  500  such 
schools  in  the  Canton  maintained  from  C'ommunal  Funds ;  the 
total  population  of  the  Canton  then  being  only  217,lfl5  !  The 
schools  were  no  doubt  in  many  cases  in  a  sorry  plight  in  those 
days,  and  the  ethication  given  extremely  scanty ;  but  such 
facts  as  the  above  (and  they  can  be  paralleled  from  nearly 
every  part  of  Switzerland)  will  sufficiently  show  how  deep 
seated  1^  the  Swiss  conviction  that  public  Primary  Schools 
are.  a  national  requirement,  and  how  long  it  has  there 
been  recognised  aa  a  natural  and  essential  duty  of  the 
Commune,  aided,  if  need  be,  by  th^  Canton,  to  take  upon  itself 
the  whole  didy  of  eJ  neat  tonal  mpphj  mthoui  limits.     It  is  true 


*•  /.e.«  of  the  Commune,  and  8ui»9e<iuently  the  Ciuitaii  ii?rj|  uut  of  the  lArge 
entrdiaed  aggregation  of  Cantons  forming  th«  State  in  tJie  rrtiich  sense. 
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that  in  sujin^  Caiituus  pspeeially  thosc^  likc^  lie  in,  wlik'h  wure 
till  recontly  iindt^r  a  somrwliat  oligarclik'al  rcg^inii*,  tin* 
Gyiiiiiasiiiin,  and  tlii^  Lnwi^r  Soconil-iry  Srht«nl8  ttio,  reachetl  a 
romparitiv(4y  l>etier  and  securer  [jnsitiori,  snnner  than  did  ihv 
Priiuarv  SeliooL  But  it  was  but  little  after  the  close  of  the 
eii^hteuiitli  century  that  the  need  of  having  a  ^>oului  primary 
education  as  the  one  luiiversal  basis  was  fidly  recogBist^d  ;  and 
ever  ^iiue  then  there  lias  beuu  an  unceasing  stream  of  effort  to 
support  it  Irnni  putilie  hmds,  and  an  uninterrupted  recognition 
of  this  duty  as  being  the  natural  and  almost  exclusive  duty  of 
the  t'omniniie  aided  hy  the  State. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  tliis  essential 
factor  in  Swiss  education,  as  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
system  and  its  eoniprehension  is  a  condition  precedent  of  any 
furtluT  research.  And  it  is  the  more  necessary  in  an 
J']ngli>ih  riiemirandum,  because  it  is  not  a  view  of  education 
or  of  national  life  which  is  natural  to  an  Englishman ; 
it  has,  at  least,  by  no  means  dominated  our  own  national 
i^ducational  developments.  For  instance,  our  first  fiyst^matised 
(■ode,  in  18(J0,  stated  the  object  of  the  State  grant*  to  public 
Klemeutary  Schoids  to  be  the  ''  promotion  of  the  education  td 
''children  belonging  to  thr  classes  who  support  themselves  by 
*'maniKil  labour;''  and  in  18(18  minute  regulations  were  issued 
to  limit  the  use  of  the  public  primary  seliools  to  this  class  of 
jjcoplef :  and  tlmugh  the  words  of  this  limitation  were  withdrawn 
from  the  {/ode  in  1871  and  a  wider  scope  was  more  or  less 
vaguely  spoken  of  in  Parliament  for  the  public  elementary 
schools,  yet  there  has  always  been  a  very  obvious  effort  to  keep  a 
t(}p  limit  (o  this  application  of  State  funds  and  even  of  local 
(public)  funds.  Nor,  even  under  the  recent  ra])id  growth  of 
democratic  feeling  and  of  popularly  elected  authorities  for  various 
purposes  of  local  governmevit,  has  a  locality  yet  been  con- 
sidered absolutely  free  to  do  what  it  will  with  its  own  funds, 
end  to  carry  out  the  possible  wishes  of  its  inhaldtants  by  making 
a  complete?  public  prcj^-ision  of  education  from  local  rates. 
Indeed  the  lu-iivision  of  cflucation  has  never  yet  been  recognised 
in  England  as  a  natural  duty  of  the  Commune  or  the  Munici- 
pality.J  Moreover,  one  may  say  that,  whatever  may  once  have 
been  the  case  in  regard  to  the  independence  of  action  of  the 

*  Tlien  aniotmiing  to  surn©  £800,000,    tlie   total   population  of  England  atid 
Wale."?  being:  then    19,902.713>     llie   first   grinl  in   1865  of   £20,000  waa  ms^^h 
for  aswisling  tlit^  erection  of  8clif)ol-^  giR-cially  set  apart  for  the  same  purposes  as 
ttViove  dt^ scribed. 

t  lb  would  hai'dly  be  credited »  TiowadJiya,  how  niin^t©  were  the  re^alationa 
for  exnhidtng  various  clasws  of  i^eople  hmm  iimu^  the  SUt^'ftided  jiublrc  Primary 
Sohook,  They  wcru  stated  to  be  for  *'  the  hvbutirmg  claHMe**'  only  ;  who  wevc'  thus 
d<$dne^t:l : — ^'*Siiii|»h'  i>oliot!mi^n,  toivtt guard?*,  and  dock  mid  railway  porters  may 
commonly  be  recfMrded  ag  lulxiurin^  tnen.  But  petty  officers  in  tho*?  senrioea, 
eiciseiTien,  ijilots,  and  rlt^rh  of  ittrhm*  limis,  present  more  difficulty,  and  moat 
be  jiidfftHi  of  at^cording  to  the  answers  to  the  preceding  inquiries,  e.g.^  Does  h© 
rank  and  a^isociatc  with  t)ie  working  men  or  with  tho  tradesmen  of  the  place  ?  " 
(K.D.  Report  1864,  ptige  liv,) 

J  T}ie«-e  were,  it  is  true,  several  attem|>tfl  made  in  England  befofrt  1870  to  get 
Par'Jararnt  to  give  loail  authorities  rating  powers  for  ©duoation.  but  they  nil 
failed  to  paa  the  Bon  so  of  Common  a ;  and  even  in  1870  the  new  powers  were 
•ntrnit^  to  a  new  and  specially  cTdat^d  aii*bority  independent  of  the  authorities 
l^  loca.1  goT^mmeat  pre^iouily  <ixitting  in  t^e  dti^  and.  bo^^oyghs. 
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iKirtMJgUs,  ifiwiisiliips  ur  ^bire.Sj  it  has  iu>w  comr  lu  be  regarded  ^H 

ajjpaitiilly  as  un  axiom,  with   us,  that  no  Ltcality  may  raisf  ^M 

rail"*   i»r   speiul    jiuUlic    fiiiul?^   on    tliis   (or    in    fact  any   t'ther)  ^H 

object  without  bt*ing  specially  empowered  to  do  so  liy  Parliament,  ^H 

And   even    when    this   hitter   step   has   been    takeji,   hjcal   eitort  ^H 

has  often  been   deJiberately  and   ^tatutoiily  limited,  um  in  the  ^H 

case    of    the    maximum    penny    rate   for   Teehnieai    Instruction  ^H 

in  the  Act  i»f  LSSO,  ttte  penny  limit  in  the  Publie  Libraries  Acts,  ^H 

and    tlu*    lialf penny    limit   for   tlie    inttninediute   education   rate  ^H 

in    Wales,*     To   u  Swiss,   on    thi*    otiu'r  bund,   such   limitations  ^H 

are  inromprehensihb*.     He  has  learned  from  some  two  centuries  ^H 

of  demm-rutic   (h/velopnient   to   assume,   as   a   very  conditirni   of  SwUh  vii?\^ 

national    life,    a    colletiivist    and    connnunal    basis    for    public  lv*lurnti<ui  id 

education,  with  no  lluiiis  vipnn  tlie  rii'Iits  of  a  lociilitv  io  s])end  J''^M*P"»'^ 

iLh  own  lands  upon  i*tiueatmn,  ami  to  look  askance  rather  at  tne  ii„,  Utu\y 

private   provision  of  eduoationt   than   at  any   extension   of  it^  [mViim.         J 

growth  by  means  of  jn/hlir  funds.  ^^ 

perhaps,   tlM*refore,    we  may  best  proeerd,   in  the   Krst   place»  ^H 

to  investigate  the  various  forms   which   tiu^   Publir   Authorities  Snvihs  farJaln 

for   Kducation    bave    a'^sume*!    in    Switzerbind,  befme    going   in  of  n  <  Vntml, 

detail  into  the  nirue  vital  (juestions  of  Functions  and  Fiuanre,  '!^[i(|'„jn'ty 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  all  uiatters  of  Kducatt(Ui  (with  the  J 

single    exception    of   the    Federal    Polytechnic    for   the   highest  J 

grades  of  TechnohigiiMl  Kducation)  the  Hand  exercises  no  direct  ^J 

authority  tu*  contiob     Hence  the  supreme  educational  authmity  ^^M 

is  the  Canton  itself,  and  the  hx^al  authority  is  the  (Jomniune.  ^H 

From   the  point  of  view  of  the  geographical   area   which   they  TB 

cover  and  also  of  their  respective  pt^pulalions,  one  might  consider  Nature  and 

the     Cantonal      Authority     as     etjuivalent     to     onr     "  t'ounty  extent  uf  tlii 

Aulhoritv/':^     But  anv  such  anabigv  wcmhl  in  reality  he  hiLdilv  9^'jJ^*"*\^ 

misleading,  and  any  close  companions  made  on  this  basis  are  "^ 

useless:    and    rhis   for  many   reasons.       In    the   first   place   the  J 

scparatitui     between     Canton     and     Canton     goi^     veiy     deep»  ^H 

historically    and    in    every    other    sense.      Cntil    comparatively  ^H 

recently    the     various    (■antons    have    each    possessetl     wholly  ^H 

separate    governments    for    ctrrtf    (iejtartment    of    Sfaft    avflun,  ^H 

and  shared  in   none  :    acknowledging  no  common  authority  or  ^H 

bond    except    for    pur[K>ses   of  military    defence.     They    are    in  ^H 

fact    separate    peoples,    keenly   jealous    for    tlie    preservation    of  ^H 

their  individurd  existence;    and  the  separatitui  between   (*nnton  ^H 

and  Canton  is  wholly  different  in  kind,  not  merely  in  degree,  ^H 

from  the  separation  between  our  counties.     The  smallest  village  ^H 

at  the  farthest  corner  of  a  Canton  will  invariably  and  jealously  ^H 

look  to  its  own   (^antonal   Centre   for  everything,  and  may  be  ^H 

•  'Hii*  point  \s  h\v\h^x  eouddered  on  (uig*^  47  8  litlow  \in  hfing  a  finid^iiriR'uUl  ^^| 
differt»tK»  of  poHtii^iil  concifpti^m  in  matt^ra  of  (5*1  chilled)  local  gowrninent.  In  a  ^^| 
few  txfwnn  t-lie  librar)*  taX^  w  more  than  a  pnnj\  but  thi«  h«a  been,  in  every  cAse.  ^H 
4ut]|on»c^1  by  u  special  local  Aft«                                                                                                          ^^H 

t  The  rt'n**<nns  iTsiuiny  i»rire<l  in  Rwitzerland  for  tin*  posit'on  fire  (i.)  that  it  is  ^^| 

extr«ri6ily    difficult    to    hnve    m\y    certain    public    ^uiimtitee    of  the  <pifiHty  and  ^^| 

9tand(ird  of  private  edncalional  jfU|vplv  :   and  {ii.)  that  the  latter  is  cert^wnly  less^  ^^| 

**onducive  to  the  deviOojuii^^t  of  a  luitiontil  or  ft  lociil  |.i«b|ic  H]Mnt.  ^^| 

*  A  list  of  the  OtmUm*  with  pf»pulatii>ti  and  aj^ea  d»  given  on  pnj(e  37;  but  it  ^^| 
mutt  be  penncmtiered  that  it  was  not  their  size  and  population  "wbidi  has  con-  ^^| 
Btituted  th*>rn  *;opar«t.?  au1borit1e«  fas  was  th&  case  with  onr  Cnunty  Bnrouj^h  ^^| 
Aatbonties  in  1888).  but  their  history  and  tradition,  their  nfttionnl  dJfferetiCM,  ^H 
and  tbeir  iittiin^iic  heterogeneity.  ^^| 
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wholly  ignorant  of  the  circumstaneefl,  systems,  methoda,  and  even 
langxiage  of  a  village  only  a  mile  away  wliich  is  in  the  next 
Canton, 

Hence  it  is  natural  that,  as  we  have  seen,  each  Canton  pos- 
sesses its  own  educatinnal  system  in  completeness,  from  the 
Primary  School  to  the  highest  Gymnasium,*  and  makes  all  its 
arrangements  accordingly,  withoot  reference  to  the  edncational 
provision  existing  in  neighbouring  districts  over  the  border. 
It  may  be  argued  that  this  must  surely  involve  some  waste  of 
energy  and  funds,  and  run  coimter  sometimes  to  the  natural  and 
artificial  routes  both  of  locomotion  and  consequently  of  educa- 
tional dissemination.  To  a  slight  extent  this  is  perhaps 
true,  hut  there  are  counterbalancing  advantages  which  are 
immeasurable*  For  instance,  the  people  in  each  Canton 
are  able  to  grasp  their  own  educational  system  in  all  its  details, 
and  to  realise  its  component  parts  and  the  organic  connection 
between  those  parts,  and  to  plan  out,  each  man  for  his  own  boys, 
the  best  educational  path  to  follow  and  where  to  follow  it ;  while 
the  authorities  can  clearly  see  the  working  of  the  educational 
organism  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  function  of  each  and  every 
portion  ;  and  can  also  perceive  from  time  to  time  where  particu- 
lar points  are  defective,  and  where  new  rungs  in  the  educa- 
tional ladder  are  requisite,!  Above  all,  the  fact  that  practically 
everyone  has  spent  all  the  most  impressionable  years  of  his 
youth  in  his  own  Canton,  fii^st  in  his  own  small  Commune  at 
the  Primary  School  and  then,  if  he  go  further,  in  a  neighbouring 
larger  Commune  (also  of  his  own  Cant^m)  at  the  district  or 
Spkundar  School,  or  again  in  the  chief  town  of  his  Canton  at  the 
Gymnasium, — all  this  results  in  a  strong  spirit  of  local  patriot- 
ism, such  as  we  in  England  can  hardly  conceive,  bred  as  we  are 
under  a  system  which  sends  so  many  of  our  boys  right  away 
from  home  and  native  place  throughout  the  twelve  (or  at 
least  the  five)  most  im]>rcssioDa1de  years  of  life.  And  this 
local  patriotism  not  only  atfects  the  whole  national  and  com- 
munal life  of  the  people,  but  has  also  a  direct  and  powerful 
influence  upon  the  educational  system  of  each  Canton  as 
a  whole,  and  upon  the  education  which  each  parent  comes  to 
desiderate  for  his  children.  Thus  it  has  happened  under  these 
Swiss  conditions  that  for  some  half  a  century  every  Canton  haa 
kept  its  be.st  men  engaged  in  thinking  out  on  the  spot  and  working 
nut,  for  his  own  benefit  as  much  as  for  his  neighbours',  a  Clan- 
tonal  supply  of  schools  of  every  (jrade  forming  an  organised 
scheme  of  public  education,  complete  in  every  Btage^ 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  wdiole  Canton,  and  within 
the  reach  of  evei*y  corner  of  the  Canton:— a  scheme  which 
shall  be  really  complete  and  really  organic  in  every  point 
of  structure,  material  and  design,  and  of  a  character  and  scope 
directly  suitable  to,  and  complete  in  itself  for,  the  requirements 
of  his  Canton,     What  a  contrast  does  this  at  once  present  to 

^  Only  four  of  tfio  CSantoaB  poiseaa  UiHTorstties.  But  this  ITniversitv  doea 
not  piny  no  largo  a  part,  proportlonnlly.  in  Swiss  e<Tiicatinn  a«  in  our  own,  %o 
thai  OanUiDAl  intercourse  it  not  much  affected  by  thia  fact. 

r  For  ft  picture  of  tihi«  complete  prtn^iaion  of  nil  gi^deji  t>f  education  in  quo 
Canton,  8»*e  map  in  Appendix  C.  u>  thi?  memorauduTu, 
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tLe  amorphous  and  incomplete  condition  of  any  English  County  ^H 

in  respect  of  public   educational   provi^iioii.*     To  tliin  must  be  ^M 

added   tiie   fact   tliat  in    tbo  (Jauton   and   under   the   CauUmal  ^M 

Authority   are  of  course  included  all   the   large  towns  of   the  ^1 

Canton.       They  are  not  lifted  out  of  it  as  with  us,  and  p^ivm  a  ^M 

separate  independent  existence;    on   the  contrary  tiiey  are  the  ^H 

indispensable  centres  of  general  Cantctnal  eiVort  towardfi  wlucli  ^H 

the    CanU»n    or   County   must   naturally    focus    its    edncuti(»nal  ^M 

forees,  and  fnmi  which   fhe  lattor  must  radiate   over  tlie  svir-  ^M 

rounding  areas.     The  Swiss  thus  have  none  of  tho.se  diHiculiies  ^H 

which  hamper  us  in  England  concerning  the  relations  of  a  County  ^B 

with  the  County  Boroughs,  and  still  more  with  the  Non-County  ^^ 

Boroughs  and   the   Urban   Districts,   which  are  within  it.^  geo-  romiJin»<>a 

graphical  area,     Tf  Warwickshire,  for  instance,  were  a  Swiss  Can-  *J^»„;4'f^yJ,toi 

ton  with  Birmingham  as  i(s  chief  town,  Birmingliam  city  would  wiili  <mr 

have  a^  now  its  ow^i  local  authorityt,  but  with  full  jiowerslmtb  of  roimiy 

rating  and  spending,  as  also  wuuld  C'oventry ;  but,  8n,  ttto,  would  ^>"^^"*»^ 

Leamington,  Sutton  Coldlield,  and  every  other  municipality,  and  ^H 

in  fact   every   commune    or    jmrish   tlirougbout    the  area.     But  ^H 

there  would,  at  the  i^ame  time,  be  the  supreme  County  Authority  ^H 

overall,  sitting  probably  at  Birmingham, +  which,  whih'  in  no  way  ^H 

cootioUing  Birmingliam  city  or  any  other  place  as  regards  their  ^H 

individual  expenditure  of  their  own  local  funds,  would  so  appor-  ^H 

tion  to  the  individual  places  the  funds  drawn  fi^om  the  common  ^M 

County    purse    as    to   aid    edueati(uial    provision    just   hnw    and  ^M 

where  the  needs  of  the  Coutiiy  as  a  whole  most  recjuired  ;    tiildng  ^H 

into  conHideratiou  tbc  natural  means  of  commuoicatioo  and  all  ^| 

other  factors  in  the  problem,  as  indicating  one  place  or  another  as  ^H 

the  best  centre  for  one  form  or  another   form    of   higher   or  of  ^H 

technical  educatitm,  as  the  case  might  he;   the  different  centres  ^H 

being  thus  held   suitable  for  i^ceiving  central   aid   in  different  ^H 

proportions,    to   meet   tlie   expenses   of   jiroviding   each    one   its  ^| 

special  qncda  far  the  rommon   Caniotud  (fooiK%     And,  iniismut.»U  ^H 

as  the  Central  Cantonal  Authority  through  its  grants  and  regu-  ^H 

lationsy  applying  to  all  grades  of  edncalion,  has  a  ccmsiderabb^  ^H 

voice  in  the  creation  f)f  all  educational  supply,  it  follcjws  thtit  ^H 

the  knowledge  and  wide  experience  of  the  Centre,  with  its  con-  ^| 

*  It  18  no  ezftggertttioti    to  saj  thut  not   a  single   county    ni  England    could  ^H 

give  tt  clear  or  even  ftpproximately  comprehenjiive  |>i(rture  of  all  tLe  schoola,  public  ^H 

iLnd  pciTiVte,  in  its  area  ^   th^it]  is  no  li^t^  no  refist^r,  no  organisation,  $o  fur  &a  ^H 

BecoDdary  Schools  are  ciTnctrned      Nor  is  it  t'lie  Tiusin4?a«  of  any  indtvid-ual  or  any  ^H 

littiliority  to  see  that  iho  supe^y*  i"  ^^^  grades,   is  either    efficient    or    cxiniplcte.  ^H 

Compare  Appepdix  D,  and  ivlst»  pa  jib  66  bolim'.     It  should  Ij©  added,  however,  that  ^H 

in  Wal«8,  aa  dijslim^t  from  En;i*Iand,  tboie  now  exists  m  complete  sclw^ie  of  central  ^^| 

and  local  org3nii$H.tii}n  for  int<rnnediat«  sehooU  nil  over  the  Principality,  not  dia-  ^^| 

simihir  to  that  of  the  Swi»ijj.     Colif. ,  the  first  puper  in  Volume  2  of  the  Special  ^^| 

ReporiA  on  Edneational  Subjects,  0.  8,988.  ^H 

t  Except  that  primary  woidd   not  be  »ep«rat€d  from  aecondnry,  hub  th«  city  ^H 

aathority  for  education  would  be  one  and  the  anine  for  all  grudes  of  cducAtioo^  ^H 

and  it  wuidd  also  be  an  integr^il  portion  of  the  city  authoiity  vibich  deals  with  all  ^H 

other  local  needt;.  ^H 

%  But  quite  ftop^irately  from  the  Birmingham  City  Authority,  ^H 

$  The  map    in  Apptnidix;    C'.  will  bhofw   how  carefully   <vvch  dish'H:t    in  Bern  ^H 

Canton  is  supplied  with  St^knndar  Reboots  in  proportion  U^  its  populatioiu  and  ^H 

fcow  iBoch    8<?kimd^r    Sfhool  is  fixe<l  to  Binve  a  tTVo  year,  or  t^hree  ytvir»  or  four  ^H 

jrear,  or  five  year  cf>urse.   in  direct  relatitm  U*  the  ne^s  liud  provision  exiatin^  ^^| 

in  its  area;    and  lasill)*  how  the   Higher  Secondary   Schools  are   pUeeji   in  such  ^^| 

dtes  ai  wiil  beat  oerve  tbe  varied  needs  of  the  Ointon  ««  a  whole.  ^H 
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^^B         aiani  waicliiiihie^.s  for  the  g<io(l  of.  tlii^  ivhofc  commuDiiy,  jjrac- 
^  tically  prtMents  the  mr  nf  undue  tiverla]>iuiig*  ur,  on  tht*  othi»r 

^T  haml,  of  real  JttVctt^  or  iiietHeieiicy  of  ^^upply, 

Freinlom  (L>f  Two  points,  then,  have  specially  to  he  realisml  in  the  Swiss 
locality  yet  j^ygiem  of  Autlinrities,  ((f)  the  eom/det€  fncdom  of  every  lorality, 
^i^nim.^  even  of  averv  paiish  and  eonnoinie,  to  rate  itself  and  to  spend 
its  inm  7ntni':(j  as  freely  its  it  jileases  on  edueationul  pruvisinn 
of  all  kinds  (an  arraii^rriiieni  whieh  is  only  what  one  would  expect 
in  a  thoKin^hly  dem<»cra1ie  eituotry,  where  the  Ct^ninunie  lias  for 
NO  linig  l^eeu  the  f  i*utre,  the  energy  point,  of  all  social  develop- 
ment), hut  at  the  same  time  (h)  the  tthminte  control  by  the  Cetdrul 
Authorifi/  as  reufards  the  geneial  edneationul  liues  which  vxvry 
State-aifled  Sehonl  (and  practically  every  Sehot^l  is  State-aided) 
shall  folluw.  Tliis  cfnitnjl  is  considered  in  Switzerland  to  he  uf 
the  very  essenci*  id' ratienial  dennK-ralic  g(nerument ;  it  i:4  recojpT- 
nised  as  a  political  and  social  axiom  in  every  Canttuu  and  finds 
expression  in  tlie  general  conditions  as  U^  curriculum,  age  limits, 
etc.,  wliieli  attach  to  all  Central  grants  (other  than  Federal).  As 
these  grants  are  made  in  varying  [UTiportionH  to  each  and  every 
grade  of  ihe  puhlic  schools,  and  alone  render  their  prosperity, 
s^nietinies  their  very  existence,  jmssihle,  they  at  once  ]*rnvide  an 
ahsolutely  effectual  leverage  for  ( 'eiitraf  control,  and  for  securing 
the  due  ohscrvauce  of  th<tse  general  conditions  under  which  the 
school  is  cstahlished,  maintained,  and  recugnised. 

Yet  these  general  conditituis,  be  it  said,  are  not  the  occasion  f(n* 
that  vexatious  intei-ference  with  the  teachers  or  with  their  me tJiods 
which  our  Secruiilary  8clo)olmasters  in  J^'.ngland  (remenilH'riog 
former'  English  nietlnids  of  conirnlting  primary  ediieatien)  wo 
greatly  and  so  justly  fear  in  their  own  sphere^  and  whiely  many  of 
them  have  unfortunately  come  io  conceive  of  as  the  only  p<*ssihle 
outcome  of  State  organisation.  The  conditions  are  merely  framed  so 
as  to  demonstrate  and  to  fix  the  ti//fe  of  education  and  the  (/rat/t, 
which  eacli  school  is  intended  to  give.  Every  master  thus  knows 
clearly;  when  joining  the  staff  of  a  sehonl  or  taking  the  Head- 
sliip.  just  wfiat  the  nature  and  sc(i|>e  of  his  w*irk  is  to  he.  He 
is  thus  not  led  into  mistaken  attempts,  ur  harassed  with  unrealis- 
able  amhitinns,  to  alter  the  character  of  the  stdinol  from  that 
whicli  its  qii-cnmstance;^  and  surrnundings,  and  the  money 
allnited  to  its  niaintenauce,  necessarily  determine  as  its  [iroper 
funetitm.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  harassed  hy  irrational 
interference  or  constant  doniiriatinn  rt^garding  his  detailed 
meiliods  nf  carrying  on  the  work  so  clearly  laid  hefnre 
him.  (tn  (lie  contraiT,  he  possesses  a  security  in  his  educational 
work  and  a  freedtnn  from  vexatious  interference  which  too  often 
the  Englisfi  master  has  to  [mrt  with,  for  existence'  sake.  Nor 
need  he  fear  tlie  **  dilHcult "  jiarent  or  the  possihlc  ignorance  td 
local  authorities,  and  he  is  never  tem|)ted,  as  is  his  English 
piotoiype,  to  trim  his  educational  sails  to  catcli  each  fleeting 
hreathof  popular  demands.  While  U^  the  parent,  agaiut 
thei*e  is  the  great  advantagi^  of  knti%ving  with  some  cer- 
tain tr  what  h  the  nature  of  the  tHlucation  wliich  his  Imy 
will  obtain  at  any  school;  ho  that  the  right  I)oys  go  io  the  right 
schools;  and.  when  they  go,  they  already  possess  the  previons 
preparation  necessary  ini  each  case  (since  its  nature  and  scope  are 
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clearly    kuown    from    iU    published    eurritruliuii) ;    nod,    after 

chudfciiii^  the  n'^Hit  m;Ihmi|  for  their  piirpo*!it\  thuy  obtiuii    in    the 
^chdtil  juiit  thai  gruJe  ami  typo  of  L*dticutiuu  whicli  thiy  require, 
without  diwh^ciitinu  either  ii{   tin?    boji*'  lives  or  of  the  «ciiool*i^ 
currieulum*     ThiKn  the  «chiM»ls  are  not  involved  in  tlie  hopelesi   ' 
Unk   of    becfnuing     (us    gomeoiie     has    phrased   it)    educational 
Wfiifeley^,  with   '*  spt'eial  ela^^es  '*  fur  every  sort  oi  hoy,   with 
Latin    hguriiig    as   alternative    to    Shorthand,   nrol    l*'reneh    to 
Meehanical  Drawing,  in  onh»r  to  meet  eacfi  ami  all  of  the  ever- 
varv'ing  <leniHmU  of  u  hundred  ditlereut  parenl.H.     It  is  inevitabU* 
Lliat   the    hitter   >h(ndtl    weaken   the   educational   discipline  and 
solidarity  in    tlie   sehf»ol    eourse ;    yet   this  is   what  happeoN   all 
too  often   in   ICnglan^l   a^   tlie   result  id  our  boasted  "freedom, 
varietVt  ami  elastieity  '*  of  arraugements  in  Seeomlary  J'jdueation, 
It  j^liould  be  added  aUo  (as  one  of  the  necessary  etmditions  oi 
tlm  harmojiy  (d  ett'ort)  that  the  Swi.ss,  b'keall  continental  nations, 
are  quite  free  from  the  plethora  of  '*  mit-side  examinatioua  "  whicU 
so  gri«!vonsly  harass  the  even   working  of  our  Knglish   schools. 
Sueli  c*xaminiiti*»ns  beeome  in  faet  unnecesHary  when  there  is  an 
organihcd  scheme  of  |)nblic  edncaticm  of  all  grades,  umler  which 
anynius    can    judge     from     the     *»flirial     ctirriculum    of    each 
schcol  a^  to  the  restiUs  of  a  boy  going  through    any  particular 
school  conr?*e.     80  that  inHteail  of  ie([uiring  a  separate  certificate 
of   arj    outside  examining    body    for    every  department  of  life 
which  a  boy  can  possibly  enter,  as  is  the  case*with  us,  it  is  fountl 
perf€»ct!y  sutheieut  for  every  nnt**s   purpose  (even  for  fhe  nojst 
exacting  prcd'essious,  such  as  Medicine  or  Law)  to  be  assured  that 
a  lioy  has  spent  so  many  years  in  a  schotd  with  such  and  sueh  a 
curriculum,  or — ftir  special  pur[JOscs  where  absolute  individual 
attainment  must  be  evid«Miced^ — thai  he  has  passed  the  leaving 
examination  of  its  ti>p  form/ 

A  central  control  of  this  nature  over  the  aim  and  curriculum 
of  each  schofd  i^  nctt  often  conceiviMl  id'  in  Engbmd.t  and  yet  in 
itself  it  is  cmimMiily  ratinual  and  in  no  way  contrary  to  the 
rc(pn'remcnts  of  freetlonu  variety  ami  elasticity/*  It  is  obtained 
in  Switzerhmd,  not  by  the  autocratic  imposititui  of  fixed  time- 
tabhvs  or  nndhods  of  teaching,  but  by  attiichiiig  to  all  Central 
(irants  given  to  each  school  (withmit  winch  the  Locality  cannot 
genernllv  afl^'iird  to  keep  up  the  school)  such  ccuulitions  as  to 
general  ournculum,  eit trance  age,  leaving  age,  quality  of  staff, 
utol  Tonnbers  both  of  staff  and  hoys,  as  may  l»e  agn^cd  uptm  by 
tlie  Central  Authoriiy  [uftej"  careful  consultatimi,  renewe<l 
lieriodically  with  theltest  active  Srhooliuasters  convened  in 
Council  tor  the  purpose^]  as  being  the  most  fitted  to  achieve  tbe 

•  Hcuce  it  never  lmpi>ens  in  Switjterl«nd  tliat  a  schoolmaster  in  ft  ncliocj  of 
120  bovs  in  iiiul«r  the  |minful  mrt'tssity  of  '*  knocking  his  lime-tnblo  abcilt'  ti 
null  thV  wctH«iticM  of  sonie  tifty  *>r  sixty  of  his  Ixivs.  wht>  an?  guin^  iu  for 
name  ten  or  twelve  clilftrtnl  t't.uiii nations' ,  wilb  different  subJH'ts  mi\  difterent 
"wi  txioks'*  in  wM.di,   *^h  rit-tniilly  bup|»en«  i»y  no  nufani*  infoMiucntU   in  Kn^liind. 

+  Br  Gow.  of  Nottingham.  Wi*,  lv>wev.^,  ijivm  si  \mu\  oxp>**iti<.n  of  «4nch  a 
nvsUm  in  i  pii^v  pnt^jinhe.]  in  ''  ICdiicithtu"  of  Pel»rumy  12,  1^98.  xnd  m  «  :U^^i*fP 
]n  "  K}4Htiy„  nn  Sc.<  .,rulaiy  Edumtacm/*  ©IU^yI  by  0>  Oiukaou,  i>ia>bir|M5ii  Uy  the 
triareadon'  Pi^»<,  1898.     '  ,   ,   ,        ,      r.       i  .i         *    * 

t  Conirutn'  tbt*  Advisory  CVjuncil  rtLOonnendcd  by  Ilk*  Knyal  Commi^^jon  an 
SetortdiiTT  l-:du«i.tiou  in  1896,  and  for  detjAils  of  iU  counUapnrt  in  8mt«eHand  tee 
pageii  26'def/.  below.  M 
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objects  for  whicli  the  school  is  establishl^d  and  to  make  it  efficient 
in  that  particular  sphere  of  educatioual  iiupply  for  which  the 
local  Authority  created  and  maintains  it. 
^  - ,                     We  are  thus  at  once  driven  to  con.sider  the  nature  of  these  two 
Autliontv.^    controls,  the  one  canying  the  freedom  of  individual  initiative 
and  of  local  eiVort,  essential  to  a  free  democracy,  the  other  main- 
taining the  firm  central  control  and  guidance  of  an  aristt)cra';y 
of  hrainSj^picked  men  of  educational  (as  well  as  of  atlniiuistra- 
tive)  knowledge^  wisdom  and  experience,  chosen  as  such  >iy  thu 
democracy  for  this  express  purpose,  and  invested  accordingly 
with  the  supreme  power  over  public  education,  as  absolutely,  and 
for  tile  veiy  same   reasons,   as  we  have  long  since   learned   to 
consider  necessary  in  the  case  of  h'oreign  ASaire  and  Natii>nal 
Ut  fence.     In  fact  anyone  going  to  Switzerland  imbued  with  the 
apparently  ineradicable  English  idea  that  it  is  essential  to  modern 
democratic    devehipments    of   education    that   every   individual, 
every   locality,   should   be   absolutely  free  and   unrestrained  as 
ti>    the    tvjie   and    method    of    education    which    he   or   it    will 
supply  and  the  lines  that  each  sehool  shall  follow,  will  hear  with 
surprise  the  most  democratic  of  Swiss  educationists,  when  talking 
of  school  matters,  referring  quite  naturally  to  the  restrictions  of 
*'  the  iSt^te  '*  [meaning  thereby  the  Cantonal  Authority]  in  just 
tho  same  words,  and  attributing  to  it  precisely  the  same  right  of 
control    as    we    are    accustomed    to    associate    with    a    (ierman 
bureaucratic  educational  system  and  to  repudiaU*  as  impossible 
in  any  truly  democratic  country*"*     The  Swiss,  in  fact,  feel  very 
strongly   that    this   central    control   is   the    very   first   essential 
to    the    permanent    existence    of    a   democratic    State    in    com- 
judition     with    the    highly    organised     and    skilfully     directt'd 
forces  of  the  more  despotically  governed  countries ;    and  that, 
wilhout   this  *'  control  by  knowledge  '*  in   t!ie  sphere  of  ]>ublic 
education  of  all  graJcn  just  as  in  other  spheres  of  natinual  liff, 
a  democratic  State  must  inevitably  be  beaten  in  the  international 
struggle  for  existence^  conquered  from  without  by  the  force  of 
the  concentrated   directing  brain   power  of  competing  nations, 
aod  shattered  from  within  by  the  centrifugal  forces  of  her  own 
people*s  unrestrained  individualism. 

•  Compare  Mattli^w  Arnold's  deseariptlcm  of  wbat  be  e<miftder©d  cm  EnglMbina-n** 
ideas  to  bo  in  tbis  reapeot  •.  — "  He  hii«  no  idea  uf  »  State,  of  the 
Ttfttion  in  its  collective  and  tx^rpaiute  cbaiiujter,  ooiiti>oUiiig,  aa  Govern- 
in^Tit,  tie  free  swing  of  tys  or  of  ^^M,  one  of  ita  members  ia  i3ie 
u^[n«  of  tli^  Mgber  f<!ason  of  ^U  of  tbem,  tus  own  an  well  aa  ihat 
of   others, *'      .  .       "How   aw   w«    to   gvi  mir    Skftf^   mmiming    up   the 

right  reason  of  the  commuiuty,  and  giving  meet  to  it,  ns  drcumstaDcetf  ihaj 
I'fqnire,  with  vigiuir?  **♦..'*  We  can  a^  little  find  in  the  working  cla^a  as 
in  tlio  ariMiicriUic  or  in  thu  middle  claims  niir  much  wanted  source  of  authority. 
m  culture  itu^^esls  it  to  os.  Wtll  then  wlmt  if  we  tried  to  rise  above  the  ide.% 
of  class  In  the  idea  of  the  whole  comnmity,  /Ac  Sttttf,  and  to  find  <>ur  centr©  ©1 
liglit  awl  of  aiilhority  there?  Kvery  one  nf  us  1i;ik  the  ide^i  of  couniry  m  ft 
c^Htiment;  hardly  any  one  of  lis  has  the  idea  of  //<«  Siatt  oa  a  working  power. 
And  why?  Beo«u?*o  we  habitually  live  in  our  orxlinary  «e1vw.  whicli  do  not 
curry  us  beyond  the  ideas  and  wishes  nl  the  chws  to  which  we  happen  to  belong. 
And  we  are  all  nfraid  of  j2fivin)Br  to  the  Slato  too  nnicb  power,  because  we  on^ 
conceive  of  the  Stat*  as  stoTnethinsj  ec|nivalent  to  the  class  in  occupation  of  the 
executive  Qovernment,  and  are  afraid  of  that  class  ftbu^ng  power  to  it>t  own 
purposes,**  ,  .  .  "Oar  bc«t  self,  our  right  reoion,  ,  .  .  knows  thAt  it 
mviff  e^abliJ'h  fhr  State,  tlw»  or^an  of  our  collective  best  aelf,  of  our  nfttioniil 
right  reiiuon."— "  Culture  and  Anarchy,"  1869, 


llHtiiHmle  of 
tlit^  Ti(?od  Un 
Ctiutnil 
sontroL 
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THE  CANTON  AND  THE  COMMUNE  IN  RELATION  TO 

EDUCATION. 

The  OnciANisATioN  oi?  the  Central  and  the  Local 

AUTHOEITIES. 

At  this  point  it  is  desirable  to  investigate  wliat  is  the  precise  Or<rani8atioi] 
nature  of  this  Central  Cantonal  control.  Its  actual  form  varies  ^*^9®£*'^.  . 
in  the  different  Cantons ;  there  being  three  main  varieties,  as  Autlioriti«s. 
distinguished  by  competent  Swiss  obsei*vers.* 

(2.)  An  Education  Council,  with  definite  powers,  as  in  Varioun 
Uri,  Obwalden,  Nidwalden  and  Zug.     In  the  first  three  of  t^yp^- 
these  Cantons  the  Education  Council  is  appointed  by  the 
Legislature,   in   Zug  by   the   Executive   Council   of   State. 
In  all  of  them  except  Uri  the  Education  Council  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  State  Executive. 

{iL)  An  Education  Ministiy  simply :  that  is  to  say  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Cantonal  Executive  Council  (usually 
nine  in  number)  is  constituted  the  Education  Authority, 
with  the  title  of  Director  of  Education,  having  under  him 
such  permanent  staff  as  he  may  require.  This  is  the  case 
in  Bern,  Glarus,  Bale  Campagne,  Thurgau,  and  Vaud. 

(m.)  An  Education  Department  as  in  (ii.),  but  with  a 
permanent  Education  Council  attached  to  it,  of  which  the 
Head  of  the  Department  is  ex-officio  President.  In  this 
category  may  be  included  the  remaining  sixteen  Cantons. 

The  fact  that  the  first  of  these  categories  is  composed  mainly 
of  the  smallest  and  most  mountainous  Cantons,  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  dwell  here  upon  its  special  features.  Of  the  (a)  Central- 
second  category  Bern  Canton  is  the  most  typical  example ;  it  is  i»ed  system., 
also  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  highly  organised,  educationally, 
in  all  Switzerland,  considering  the  large  rural  areas  and  difficult 
mountainous  districts  for  which  it  has  to  make  ])ro vision.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  arcliety])e  of  the  more  centralised  form  of  educational 
organisation.  Its  inspectorial  staff  is  specially  strong,  and  in 
many  other  ways  Bern  Canton  reserves  in  the  hands  of  its 

*  €k>mpare  Dr.   Huber,   Dr.   Schaiiz,   aikd   Dr.    Dietricb;    vide  Bibliography, 
Appendix  G.,  page  82,  beLow. 
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III*  iiKe  uf 
ami  liclvii'e. 


lirofrHsinniil 
nnil  Uh'hI 


tiort  Couticil 


Ci^  J  lira  I  Aiitiioriiy  u  very  liigk  degree  of  power**  But,  iiuue  the 
less,  in^liem  Cajitoo,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  hest  educational 
ojiiiiiou  of  persons  actively  Quga^ed  in  teaching  is  constantly 
culh'd  in  ;  this  is,  indce*!,  the  iiivariablu  condition  preceding  any 
iniptnlunt  rliangc  in  educational  reipiirenients,  Tbis  is  etitected 
iii  liern  l'aoti>n  hy  organist  J  and  ofjuiaUy  rccotpiised  Teachers' 
('(nilVreuei's,  in  which  nil  inhers  of  it/{  branches  of  the  profession 
take  |iart,  and  at  wbich  the  Ins])eetors  uf  the  J}epartment  are 
always  present.  1  hud  the  great  advantage  of  attending  one  of 
these  Conferciuvs  cimwiu'd  at  Jhdemt»ni,  for  the  leaching  pro- 
fessiort  of  IIh'  Jura  portion  of  Jhrn  l*aiiton  to  eonsittej*  a 
(io\i*rnnoMil  proposal  tu  eslal>lish  a  Training  College  with  an 
"  interinil,*'  in  a  particular  (own  ;  i\  c<ninter  projxisal  having  been 
.submitted  by  mhuv  tif  the  younger  Primaiy  Teachers  that  a 
Day  Training  College  w^(nild  hi*  preferal>le.  It  was  highly 
instructive  ui  Swiss  nietlmds  in  hear  the  adiuiralde  manner  in 
which  the  Canbmal  Cbiff  Inspector  of  SecmnUiry  Schools  opened 
thi'  subjt'ct,  ami  i-xjilaiinnl  llie  pm[n>si'  of  tin*  I)c]>artment  s 
suggestion,  and  its  Vieariug  on  general  Canlotial  necds^  as 
(h'stinet  from  noTe  local  ciuisideraticms  :  he  drew  tiut,  in  masterly 
iind  lucid  fashion,  the  ground  ]>rinciples  underlying  thi^  (|Ucstitui 
of  '*inlernat*'  and  **  cxti-rnat.  *  and  appealed  brilHuutly  to  the 
great  weight  of  English  attachnu'nt  to  hoarding  schools,  and  to 
our  bidiei  in  tlie  strength  and  ind(^[)einlrnce  of  charact^'n  the 
vitalising  maidy  virtues  and  the  spirit  of  solidarity  resulting 
therefrom.  Hie  ^ulrsiupu'ut  ^pefclu-s  nf  s)«inf  of  the  leailing  hrad- 
n m  1  as s t s t a n t-m  i s t e v^^,  of  S i »c o n i la ry  S c hards  a u f  1  Prima ry  8e h o ( d s 
alike,  as  also  *»!  Training  C(»lleges,  sufficiently  showed  the 
solidarity  of  the  whoK*  teaching  profession^  the  Inspectorate  and 
the  fjlnealion  Uejiartnient.t  antl  thi'  manner  in  which  practical 
kncnvlcdge  was  brought  to  brar  upon  theoretical  juinciples,  and 
the  Government  thus  provided  with  tlie  hest  means  for  arriving 
at  the  wise^^t  arrangements  in  the  interests  of  education  and  of 
the  whole  ('an ton  at  large.  Similarly,  in  tlu^  matter  of  tht- 
r\irrienlnm  ref[uired  in  State-aided  Sclojols,  cuir  English  fcar^ 
that  Central  (Ntntrol  iu  this  matter  nutxt  invtdve  (especially  in 
the  higher  srhool<),  an  over-unifi>rnvily,  and  all  the  evils  n{  over- 
central  isah'rai^ — tho  atnijdiy  of  indiviilual  experiment  and  initia- 
tive, and  the  dt^adming  influences  of  dry  iMireaneracy — may 
.  surely  h*ssen  when  one  sees  in  Iiighly  cenlralisrd  ^^stfnns 
like  Hern  the  active  part  played  by  tiie  K<lucation  Cmincil  or 

♦  It  ahcHtlil  be  ndded  tbat  mudi  wiiti:4y  i*  l«:i»gtlionn  in  *a«M5  qtwrWrn,  espeotatly 
aiiioni^l  tiw  PriiiNuy  'r*nH't<*rs,  li»  iiiftc^xe  d«fi»i'nti-*lii«Jitioii.  with  a  view  to 
1i<4«Mt»n^ng  this  central  contiol;  but  l!u*  prv«sur«?  U  Iwiii^  witUatowk  it  i«  ^aid, 
iti  Uio  iniert?«l»  of  m*intainin{*  i\  hi-^b  st^nd.urd  of  education,  ospviftlly  in  tluj 
jwoond^rr  and  hiifluT  *rluiuU,  whirh  it  i>  n«c*'-'Aiiry  to  K*fe;sfUJirii  agstinst  Ibe 
^Hffts  '  '^  v^  '  ruSt  ftn«l  mteriri,  whicb  are 
nt,H\  miuy  9chn*\^,  Init  «re  not 

r«Oi'*u.^   "I'l""- ^,  .- -.     M    .-...,,.,,-.    ,- -lu 

f  All  tlir  Tn.sjKx  hij8  h  tvr  lie*  t-^^  ti  ily  lit^n  tf.t-lii^is  j^revioiuslv  (or  wvei^il 
viJ'itn'*  ill  JK-iM^nd^ry  ^ttdiocd**,  mmI  in  Ir^ininj?  r*tl|i«!4\»s.  und  8<mi«ttfniMi  jn  piimary 
fi'bouls,  in  (uMitiini  t*i  hiiritij*  h<i*i  eunj«ider.ib'f  Univcr»iiy  €\jH«neii(^»  iind  tbe 
ivapciusible  offici.ils  of  iht^  Hepju  tnw^nrt  hxvt  a\%o  prcvimjsly  been  protmnetil 
bcdds  of  whiwls  with  wide  inspwtorial  «3qieri«iiu«  of  the  pracUc^il  side  of  ediicA- 
Uon  of  till  gnid***. 


h 


Tfie  Caniim  tivJ  fhi^  (^ommtttie. 


2? 


Autliontk^ 


«>f  Loral 
Autltoritivx. 


tlie  Schul  Syiitifle  (as  the  cu.se  may  be),  both  in  preHentiiig  to  the 
J)t*|iartm*'iit  practical  aiul  eifH'tivr  npinimis  mi  prn[insfM]  Stat^e 
reqiiiremt'iits,  uihI  iu  initiating  (lisciissiim  «♦["  new  ]inss,il»i1ities 
and  changes  nf  fxistiug  regiiiati*ins,  and  luJii^n'tig  llunn  into 
eilVe t i ve  con sid t* i  a ti o u , 

The  artnal  furm  of  the  educational  organisation  of  Bern  Hum  syKtmi 
Tanton  was  settled  by  the  law  of  ISori,  which  says  (Art.  14)  :^ —  'i*  V^'V;*^ 
**  TLp  nltimalt^  control  of  all  places  of  public  cdticatioii  is  in  the 
**  hands  (tf  the  UirtM-ttnate  of  iMlncatiou  ;  while  1o  facilitate  its 
*' ta^^k  and  to  serve  as  iuteinicdjaries  l»ctwcen  the  l)ire*'lora1t*  aio] 
•*  the  varJons  '^ch<Hds  and  establishments  (except  tlo*  rniversitv) 
*' there  are  esfabHslied  Inspectors/'  The  Directoiate  of  Kdncatioii 
is  the  Cantonal  Kd  neat  ion  Department,  of  which  the  Head  or 
Director  is  one  of  the  seven  menibi^rs  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  State.  He  is  assisted  by  a  sniall  Init  edncationally 
<»x])i'ricnced  and  ahic  stalT,  and  is  the  con ti oiling  antbority  of  the 
Inspectorate,  and  the  fianier  of  tlte  Annual  Educational  Budget. 
He  controk  eveiy  grade  of  education  alike,  except  the  TTmverBity. 

The  local  control  of  schools  is  as  follows:  — 

[ft)  For  the  Prinjary  Seliool,  every  Cumuuuml  Council 
uoniiuates  a  ScIkjoI  Board  of  at  least  five  members  every 
four  years  (teachers  and  their  near  relations  not  eligible). 
Communes  possessing  several  arroudissements  may  have  a 
separate  School  Board  for  each.  These  aJ  hoc  authorities 
do  not  have  the  di'cisioii  of  the  amount  of  public  money 
whicli  is  to  he  devoted  to  school  purposes  ;  their  function  is 
to  spend  for  the  good  of  the  schnol  sueh  mooey  as  is  provided 
for  them  by  the  tjeneral  l*omniunal  Anthoriiy  for  Local 
(lovernnient — the  linuts  of  expenditure  being  fixed  by  the 
latter,  but  not  the  methods. 

(A)  For  the  ])urpt)se  of  the  Distiict  Schools  [Sekundar-  \,i,^^u\  Aiulru- 
Schulcn]*  M'veral  ('ommuues  combine^  antl  a  Commission  is 
appointed  for  each  school,  consisting  of  at  least  five 
members,  chost^n  in  part  by  tlu*  various  Communal  Ctmneils 
who  have  comliincd  to  cstaldisli  and  maintain  the  School, 
and  in  purt  by  the  Central  ICducation  Department,  who  also 
nominate'5  the  President.  The  proportion  between  these 
two  sections  is  fixed  by  the  Education  Department,  and 
depends  partly  yyion  the  share  of  expense  borne  by  the  com- 
bined Commnups  and  by  the  t*anton  respectively. 

[cj  For  each  of  the  iliddle  or  Higher  Seluntls,  which  we 
should  call  Secondary  Schools  (they  are  usually  Cantonal, 
not  Communal),  there  is  a  Commissioa  of  from  five  to  eight 


ui  school. 


•The  Swiss  teim  Sekundar  Scbule  corresponds  mure  ur  k*B8  do«ely  to  t  he  Fi-^ncb 
Kcole  Primaro  ^?uI>«^mmre  ;  they  uo^  Hire*?  ye.ir  {>r  four  yvnr  schorl:^,  *:nuunMncjug 
lit  thti  tt-ge  of  11  «r  12,  It  la  not  coextt'ii^iv*?  wiiU  our  l«rni  Si^"ori*brv  Scho^ila. 
The  l;»UL*r  art;  n*jj|VM'ul4!il  tii  Swit/.erhtml  uioie  by  iIif  lt?nii  Mitk'l?it'Ini1fij  or 
KeoK*  Mn)*«niies-  1\>  avvidd  t  <Mifiksion,  the  U-itti  JSi'c^nuljtry  i«  ustii  iljrtiiij;h«»ut  thla 
Mtartorundiim  in  the  high<?r  swnse  ouly.  m  e<rtiuirt4n.g  all  highor  schouls  of  ii  rrue 
A^oaDdaJj  i'ltf  aui/et  up  to  the  sUtge  next  before  emtiiifice  to  the  VnW&tmij, 
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members,  uomioated  wkolly  by  the  Educatiuu  Department, 
tlio  fuiids  being  provided  maiiily  by  the  latter** 

Furtliermore,  Article  21  says: — **  The  curriculimi  and  the 
*  methods  of  instiuetioii  iu  all  public  schools  are  laid  duwii  by 
*  *  t  b  L*  ]  *]  d  u  v  a  lion  ])  e  p  \iv  tinon  t ,  wi  th  the  c  on  cii  r  r  eii  ce  of  th  e 
"  consnUativc  uulhorities  re(]uired  by  the  law,  and  also,  ia  the  case 
**  cd  the  iiiglier  Secondary  Scliools,  of  their  respective  Com- 
**  missions/'  And  Article  ^'4  iiuis : — *'  No  one  may  devote  himself 
"  to  giviiijEC  private  instruction,  or  establish  a  private  school, 
*'  without  the  authorisation  of  the  Director  of  Education,  which 
"  will  only  be  granted  with  the  concurrence  of  the  School 
"  Inspectors  for  the  disirici" 

In  every  respect,  in  fact,  both  local  initiative  and  central 
guitlance  and  control  are  alike  jneserved,  and  one  certainly  feels, 
in  eveiy  part  of  the  Canton,  how  the  educational  experience 
of  the  whole  as  concentrated  in  the  central  authority,  and  the 
needs  of  the  whole  as  tlierein  iuteryireted  and  safeguarded, 
eoutiuually  permeate  through  every  portion  of  the  system  as 
1  oc  a]  1  y  atl  minis  ti'  iv  d .  t 

But  i!  Bern  Cantffu  is  an  admirable  example  of  a  strong 
and  well-worked  central  autlioiity,  Zurich  t^anton  may  be  taken 
as  the  most  marked  example  of  the  reverse  tendency.  It  belongs 
to  category  (m)  in  the  above  list.  Its  actual  orgauisation  for 
educational  ]mrposes  may  be  interesting  as  a  contiast  to  the 
mtire  centralised  system  of  Bern  C'ant-on. 

At  the  head  of  the  Educational  Admiinst ration  of  Zurich 
stands,  as  in  Bern,  one  member  of  the  Cantonal  Executive 
CotineU  of  sevent ;  who  is  called  Erziehuogs  Direkttir.  To  him 
is  attached  an  Erziehnngsrath  or  Education  Council,  number- 
ing seven  members  (including  liimself),  of  which  lie  is  ex- 
ofticio  I* reside  lit.  Four  of  these  members  are  nominated  l>y  the 
Cantonal  Council  of  State!^  tlie  uihev  two  Ijy  the  ScliulsyiKMle 
(orwliole  prub'ssion  of  Teachers)  with  the  sanction  of  the  Cantonal 
Coancil ;  one  being  chosen  as  re])resenta(ive  of  the  Yolkschul 
Teachers,^  the  other  (d  the  middle  or  higher  schools  and  Univer- 
sity teachers.  Their  term  id  oflice  is  tbree  years,  renewable. 
To  this  Er/iehungsrath  is  committed  *'  the  supervision  of  the 
**  whfde  school  organisation  of  the  Canton  ;  the  furthenng  of 
*'  scientific  and  higher  knowledge  eqiuilly  with  the  Yolks- 
bihlung/*     (Art.  ti,  Law  of  IHoO.) 

[The  Erziehungs  Direktor  also  convenes  an  annual  or  bi- 
annual    conference    with    the    representatives    of   the    **  District 

•  Parfigmpb  (c)  h  utrt  atiietlv  trui^  *>f  the  Secoodary  Scbmids  in  Bern  Caoton,  aa 
for  certcun  historical  i-^siaunii  Bern  City  rKttins  ti  coimderitblc  *:or»tro\  over  ita 
Gymnaaiinn,  and  suppU<?s  tlie  grtiit^r  part  of  Hs  cost,  the  Canton  paying  hftlf 
the  salaries  in  the  olhiT  Sectmdaiy  Schools.  'Vhe  ahove  i«,  however,  the  normal 
ttrTdngeui^iit  in  Citntons  ol  this  type. 

t  *n»©  provision  and  lh<?  sijhdivjsiou  of  local  itud  of  Cautoual  funds  respectirely 
will  be  explained  when  wo  deal,  lAter  on,  with  the  whole  qutation  of  educatloitnt 

finance.  -     *      r         i       . 

t  The  Revwi  niembera  are  reaponsuH*  resfp^sctively  for— TJustioe  and  Police. 
Finance,  loterior,  MiliUiry  mtiWcrR  and  Prisons,  Public  Insiruulitirt,  Public  Wotka 
and  Sanitation,  and  Poor  I^aw, 

§  /  f.»  the  Grossc  BAi%  or  Cantonal  Parluiment  of  amne  hundred  mewbera,  of 
which  the  before-mentioned  Re^ioninj^frat  of  seven  nK*mUrs  is  the  Executive. 

t  Incltiding  the  Primary,  and  the  Higher  Priuiury  f,r  DiatRt.4,  Schm.ls. 


Tfi^  Cantov  and  thf  Cammnme. 
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Auttorities   for   Education  '^    (hereafter   described)   on   various 
educational  questions*] 

It  is  this  €enii*al  Erziehungsrai  wlin  submit  the  names  of  per- 
sons (from  a  list  of  nnmiiiecs  of  Uie  Erzieliungsdirektor)  i{\  the 
Executive  t'ouncil  of  State  ffir  nomination  upon  the  various  Com- 
missions which  respectively  have  direct  responsibility  over  the 
Gymnasium,  the  Middle  Schools,  the  Higher  Scnoola^  the 
Technical  Institutes,  and  the  Training  Colleges,  all  of  which  are 
Cantonal  Institutions,  The  Erziehungsdirehtor  may  be  a 
member  of  each  of  these ;  when  ho  declines,  the  Erziehungsrath 
nominates  one  member  from  its  own  numl)er.  So  much  ftu* 
the  Central  Authority,  of  which  the  head  is  a  member,  aa  we 
have  seen,  of  the  E:secutivc  CouiK^il  of  State,  and  thus  an 
integral  factor  of  the  ordinary  €*an tonal  Government.  But 
when  we  come  in  the  Ltical  Authority  we  are  met  with  a 
tlifferent  principle  from  that  in  Bern,  where  education  and 
ordinary  locul  government  follow  the  same  lines.  In  Zurich 
Canton  the  local  Educational  Authorities  and  the  Educational 
areas  are  di^tmct  from  the  authorities  and  areas  for  other 
purposes  of  government. 

The  whole  Canton  is  divided,  for  educational  purposes,  into 
eleven  education  districts  (Sehul  Bezirk),  each  of  wnich  has  a 
"District  Education  Authority"  (BezirkschulpHege)  of  nine  tn 
thirteen  members,  three  chosen  by  the  whole  teaching  body  of 
the  district,  the  rest  by  the  non-teaching  re^ident.s ;  the  term  of 
officp  is  three  years,  once  renewable.  This  Provincial  Authority 
has  the  geneml  oversight  of  the  whole  school  organisation  of  its 
area  in  all  its  grades.  Its  members  must  divide  amongst 
themselves  the  visitation  of  all  the  schools  in  the  district.  This 
Bezirkschulpflege  has  indeed  most  important  functions ; 
it  is  resjKmsible  for  compulsoiy  school  attendance,  and  for  the 
good  conduct  of  all  schools.  The  general  oversiglit  of  their 
finance  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bezirksrat  (Provincial  Authority 
for  Lr>cal  Government)  w^hieh  has  the  ibity  of  examining  and 
approWng  the  accounts  of  all  the  Communes  within  its  area.  To 
the  Provincial  Edncation  Authority  are  delegat^nl  in  Zurich  many 
of  the  re«p<in>ibilities  which  in  Bern  Canton  are  reserved  to  the 
Central  Cantonal  Authority. 

Again,  each  Bezirk  or  Province  is  divided  into  circles,  each  of 
which  possesses  one  District  School  or  Sekundar  Schiile* — into  as 
many  circles,  in  fact,  as  there  are  Sekundar  or  District  Schools* 
These  districis  are  fixed  from  time  to  time  hv  the  Cantonal 
Executive  Council,  and,  under  the  law  of  1859,  are  never  to 
exceed  sixty  for  the  whole  Canton.t  Each  Sekundar  Schulkreis 
has  its  own  Pflege  of  seven  to  eleven  members ;    two  chosen 

•The  natuTB  of  these  achcKjia  and  the  diffeietio©  between  them  and  what  we 
•hould  oftll  SecofifJaiy  ScJjooIs  its  *?x plain «1  in  the  f<>7tiioto  on  page  27, 

tlTie  intention  of  this  limitation  waa  to  avoid  over-competition,  over-supply, 
and  unneceeaaiy  overlap|Nng,  of  educational  efforts  under  public  funds ;  on  the 
pdnHpJe  that  the  bw*t  result*  are  obtained,  not  from  unlimiled  rivalry  and 
competing  for  pupils,  but  by  eonceniratian  of  the  beat  availji-lile  t^deiit  and  all 
availab!^  fandfi  in  certain  centred,  chosen  sm  the  most  «nlta.ble  plj]««  aft«>r 
conmderation  of  the  various  point*  whii»h  nwit  be  k&pt  in  view,  fcrr  the  goo4  of 
tl>e  whole  area. 
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liy  tlie  District  AutJiority  and  tlie  rest  by  tlit*  Primarv  School 
AiiUicirities  0JL  all  ihv  Cninm lines  which  arc  ctintaiiml  within 
Iht*  Sekiiinlar  Scbiilkieis*.  The  number  to  be  sent  by  each 
t'tunnniae  is  hxed  by  the  District  Authority  in  projiortion  to 
the  |M)|nilation  and  to  their  requirements  in  eaeli  case, 
llieir  tenure  rd'  tdtice  is  four  years.  [Teaebers  may  be 
called  to  attrrid  fi*r  consuUative  jiiirpust's,]  They  have  a 
Seliulverwaltrr  or  Adminintratvu*,  and  they  must  submit  a 
detailed  leptut  annually  to  the  Provincial  LtK-al  (iovernment 
Authority  (Uej^irkHrat)  above  referred  to*  The  portion  of  the 
expense  of  the  Sekundar  or  District  School  not  met  liy  cantonal 
grants  or  eodowmeuts  is  tliviih^d  aun^np^st  the  constituent 
('tnuinuiies  (and  nn't  from  ttit-ir  Comniuoal  rates),  acc4*rdin|^  to 
lti>]ntla(nin  and  tlo^'r  use  of  tbr  srhoob  l^v  the  deci^if)n  of  the 
tVotral  Auihority,  on  the  )>ro)H^sal  of  the  Provincial  Authority. 

Finally,  each  of  the-e  circles  [Sek*  Schnlkreis]  is  eom posed  of 
many  Ctunninnes,"  each  of  which  has  its  owu  Primary  Scbintl,  witti 
iU  own  Uemeincle  Schul-Ptlege  or  Ccunmunal  School  Anthoiityt 
ccnnposed  of  ai  least  four  members,  electc<l  by  the  inhabitants: 
teachers  may  be  ealled  in  for  ronsnltative  purposes.  In  regard 
to  tills  last  unit  of  antlirtrity,  the  Commune  or  fiemcinde,  it 
usually  ha))pens  that  the  School  ('luiunuue  is  identical  in  area 
and  in  membership  with  the  oi'dinary  Commune  of  local  govern- 
metii:  but  the  notion  of  a  se]>anite  organ  for  education  is  still 
maintained  in  Zurich  (*anton,  aTnl  the  inhabitants  both  eh^t  their 
autluu'ities  and  levy  and  pay  their  taxes,  for  sehool  juirpose^, 
se[iaiately  from  those  for  the  other  purposes  of  hical  government. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  S,  (xalli-n  Can  ton. t 

But  with  this  highly  organised  scheme  of  local  anthruities, 
for  each  grade  of  education,  there  in  one  point  in  which  Zurich 
Canton  is  behind  the  rest  of  Switzerland.  Cnriously  enough 
this  (^anton,  so  renowmed  in  Europe  for  its  educational  arrange- 
ments {a  renown  resting  un<lniihtedty  on  the  excellence  of  it.s 
city  arrangements,  more  than  ^ui  its  rural  education)  possesses 
actually  no  Cantonal  Staff  of  Inspectors,  The  Central  Suner- 
tiuli^iilion  af  vision  of  distant  districts  is  almost  nominal,  the  individual 
(Jttpervimiini.  i^f^J^ools  l)eing  merely  supervised  and  wcasionally  inspected  liy 
the  above-deseribed  local  Connmissions,  wdiich  are  often  com- 
posed largely  of  ordinary  private  individuals  with  Mttle  or  no 
ex])ert  knowledge  or  advice.  The  effects  of  this  license  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  men  engaged  in  active  teaching* 
not  good  in  regard  to  the  Cantonal  education  a.s  a  whole.J 
But  the  city  of  Zurich  is  itself  so  highly  centralised,  so 
wealtliy,  so  devoted  t^  public  education,  and  so  pT-edominant 
over  the  rest  of  the  Canton  (both  in  repute  and  in  fact),  that  the 
educational  shortcomings  nf  Ihe  Cantonal  System  are  overlooked 
in  the  general  admiration  of  tlie  magnificent  educational 
arrangements  of  the  metn>polis.  ^fany  leading  educationalists, 
however,  specially  the  heads  of  the  larger  or  district  schools  in 

•  For  recent  changes  upnn  this  point,  iee  note  at  the  emi  of  this  ehapt^jr,  puge  33. 

+  Thi.i  point  will  bt  eonsi-ierfd  elsewhere  under  the  question  of  Beligious" 
Arriuigt:mcnts  in  Swing  KilitCMtion,  and  it  will  ulso  aris^  in  coiistidering  the 
Finance  of  Kducation  in  SwitsrerlMnd. 

^  See  noV©  at  the  close  of  t^i«  cbttpt«r 
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wliicL  licbular;^  eume  from  oiitljiiig  (liiitricts,  do  not  agrw  witli 
iht*  ofKcial  ()|itiiiuHtie  view  ol  ilu*  Ziirii-h  system  ;  (hey  speak 
iiniavomably  of  tlit^  varying  .stamlarils,  the  lriM|iiriiily  tsUok 
work  aiui  poor  restilU,  ansing  from  tlit?  aWiice  of  that  ('Antral 
8rpervisioii,  that  riHuiireoiriit  of  a  gciuTal  statMhird,  which 
prevails  iu  most  otlier  Cujitons,  whore  emittitml  di'legalitm  of 
authority  has  not  ht*eu  rariitnl  ttr  ^nch  excess,  an*]  whei'e 
luf^Iieetion  is  kept  in  tho  hands  of  men  with  dx{hm  t  knowledge 
and  txperienoe. 

To  Hmn  up  cnir  conelusi«nis  as  to  Central  and  Lot'al  Authorities, 
it  is  clear  that*  as  a  rule  in  Switzerland,  the  wliolr  edueatioaal 
system  of  a  Canton  is  systrNiatieally  organisfil  throtighont,  heing 
(/i)  worked  in  all  details  of  tlinrf  management  Uy  the  nearest 
]iOfi«ible  local  authoT'ity ;  (/')  controlled  in  its  general  aims  and 
effects,  and  lii'tnight  np  to  the  pin])er  standard^  l»v  tlie  higher 
authority  of  a  largt*  district^  near  enough  t(i  he  ahle  to  g^uige 
local  circnnistanees,  yet  far  enough  to  he  free  hum  undue  local 
partialities*  ;  and  (r),  last*  1ml  not  least,  super\^sed,  guided,  and 
aided  by  the  Supreme  <*entral  Authority,  which  itself  posse^sses 
both  expert  advisers  and  means  of  local  knowledge: — while 
at  the  >-ame  time*  each  school  is  recognised  as  drawing  its 
clientele  frfmi,  and  providing  for  the  needs  tif*  a  clearly  defined 
area:t  the  area  increasing  in  nixe  for  each  grade  of  school*  from 
the  primary  scluiol  in  each  little  Commune*  and  the  district 
*ichool  in  a  circle  of  several  Communes,  to  the  Gymnasium  and 
Real-f^yumasium  proWding  for  the  whole  Cant*m.  In  it  not 
at  once  clear  that  tlie  organic  connection  of  ench  grade  of  school 
with  that  which  educationally  ji recedes  it,  may  thus  well  be  iu 
Switzerland  an  actual  fact,  not  merely  a  thtM^>r^■P  And  that  a 
people  piissessing  a  system  c»f  schools  of  this  nature  arc  in  an 
infinitely  better  position  for  developing  the  capacities  of  every 
individual  citiy.en,  in  every  corner  of  the  Cantim,  than  can 
p{>ssibiy  be  the  case  under  our  Knglish  lack  of  syt<tem ;  where 
not  onlv  are  local  authorities  for  each  diifercnt  grade  of 
pdncation  ustially  either  non-existent  or  el-^^  lacking  in  co- 
mdinatimi  of  effort,  but  even  the  Central  Authority  has  wholly 
separate  branches  for  some  grades  of  schools,  and  absolutely  no 
department  at  all  for  others. 

But,  after  all,  it  may  be  said,  the  most  highly  organised 
systems  are  of  no  use  without  money;  and  in  a  reputedly  poor 
country  like  Switzerland*  it  would  he  of  interest  to  know 
in  wliat  way  these  various  autlouities  are  ]in»vided  with  fuiids 
to  carry  tnit  the  educatitnml  schemes  which  they  are  in  such  an 
excellent  jiosition  not  only  to  devise  loit  also  to  control.  We 
shall,  tlu'refore*  next  torn  our  attention  to  the  vSwiss  systenij  or 
rather  systems,  of  educational  finance,  since  it  is  iu  its  financial 
arrangements  that  a  thorough  '-liK-utomal  organisation  linds  it^ 
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•  For  insiUncc,  in  the  xmM.tt  of  compnis.-i  v  lOtnt^tuJoe  at  school, 
t  l^e  limp  in   Appendix  C    will   show   very  clearly   the  great  care   Uken  in 
phwioing  out  the  provision  of  mrM  gnuk  an«i  type  of  etlucational  supply  for  ej^ch 
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clearest   expression,    as   wf*]l    aq    i<s    most   effective    rnean^    of 
influence. 


Note.— Sinctitlm  fiiretitiun}^' dmi4^r  iA'a>*|innt«<1  rt  bas  been  submitted  to  a 
re.s]»«mKiblr»  oltif'ial  of  ibe  CaiitoUHl  Ednr^Llion  l><'pailnn?fil  in  Zunc-h»  in  order 
tliAi  tiu  iiiijii?*Liliiible  inipre^Hiuii  f^hoiiM  be  luiule  from  a  Uut  riipid  •^eimmbsatiort. 
I  tbink  I  caiiivot  4o  betU'r  tban  repru^hn'o  bin  eriticirims  Uwrv^  in  translation. 

"The  Zoridi  .^ebool  law  of  iHoJ),  wbirb  you  birc  ijmjte,  bas  ijctin  Humywbat 
iiKHlitiefb  It  would  be*  fuor«  tM^rrect  to  subHtitiUe  tlic  following  for  tliR  sct^oiid 
anil  third  |mni|4ra|ibf<  on  pa;;e  ii9— '  Eaeli  of  tbe^e  tdiL'vi'u  Wzirkn  or  [irc>\  hires  iw 
divided  into  cirtdeH  or  tlistrii'ts  (sfdnil  kreisp)  kn'  eihicational  athoiuLstratJoo  ami 
jiroviision,  botli  primar  sclml-kreise  and  nukuudar  hc  linl-kr«ii*y.  In  luatiy  i^aMCM 
tbeae  coinride  in  area.  Ibit  tis  a  rvilii  a  S4.^kundar  f«fhnlkreiK  containn  several 
priniar  Mdiul  kreine.  EiU  h  nekundar  whool  is  maintained  by  all  tbe  mliabltauts 
of  it«  kreis,  who  rate  theinseheM  for  tbin,  ]nir|Hsye.  Ea<'b  krcis  ba^**  it>«  own 
autbority,  the  Mekumlar  srbiil-]dle^''e,uf  7  to  II  un-iidwrM,  eleHeil  for  ihiH  purpose 
by  1ml lot  by  all  the  iidiubit-ants  of  tb*^  kreiw  tiff  ht^r.  Their  tenure  of  oibt'e  \a 
W  yean*,  l^iidnr  the  law  of  18r»9  tbe  niiiHl>er  of  these  sekundar  .*Mdinbkrei><e  in 
Ziirieb  canton  wa-n  limited  to  <jO  \  but  owiu^^  *^\^^i*-.  ^*<'^»^t  iruTea,-e  of  tbe  popuhi- 
tion»  to  iTnlustritil  developments,  aiul  lo  the  riKe  in  e^lucatiiuial  stAndunis,  the 
limit  ba.H  been  exi'cetred,  under  a  revisi(uj  of  the  law,  and  tbe  Tiiiiiilter  is  now  91. 
Finally  there  are  tbe  [irimar  ni-bul  krelse  (at  preHenl  179  in  nuud>er  in  the  whole 
canton,  ineltidiu;;  the  town  of  Zurieb,  wbirh,  with  its  suburbs  ftmoH  one  s<dml- 
kreiw).  Tbe  prinuir  tiehulkreiH  lm>*  for  its  j^eneral  deliberatlous*  an  as,^eo)bly  of 
all  the  inhabitants^ ;  it  may  eojoome  either  one  or  several  [»rimarsiebuif^emeinde 
(eourmiiueH).  Hxith  ]trinuir>'  sriKud  eommiiiie  has  it8  own  authority,  j^iniwiude 
wbul'i^tle^e,  wbieh  directly  nianaj^en  I  be  ]>nniary  p^tdiool  or  schools  of  the  ><cliul 
pemeiiule,  and  rates  tbe  i id labitantn  who  t^joijiose  tbei^emeiude.  for  this  |air(H)«e/* 
[It  fthn  irrvivf^  (jranfj*  fraut  fhr  t-tuhtt/  ntntunat  tfttfhoritt/  :  tint'*'  is^  iu  fttrf^  hi 
Zunt'h  canton  a  romjdttt'  atjHtem  of  rducntionfd  anaji,  autlmntir.i,  (utfi  nttitnj 
btxlieM^  ttltmfjxiiic  uf  indepviidrut  of,  nt/d  not  atu'nys  roiaHdetit  In  bftttttdfit'icv 
iriflu  ?/"  ortfuinnf  ditUJtion^  f*fr  tttfn  y  purptvit.'i  of  forai  (tOi*t\rftm*  nf.  IL  L,  M.\. 
*'  I  cannot  wholly  a^ree  with  your  strictureM  on  puhlir  eilucation  in  Zorich.  f 
adaiit  that  tbe  lity  with  it's  i;»tMXMi  iubaliitautH  hai-  deservenlly  earueil  a 
ec»ni^]>ietioiis  place,  lint  I  bidieve  that,  tbauk>^  l*)ouradiiiirable  liotty  of  teachei?*, 
tbe  r*cho<>lH  of  our  country  ♦listnct'*,  with  their  IMUMMl  inhiiliitant.s  are 
on  the  ^aniQ  level  (et^enwiirtli|LJ).  Ah  regards  our  hick  of  expert  in*<iiectioii 
(Fa^di  in?<pectonit),  I  agree  with  yon  to  a  certain  extent.  Yet  I  noist  nuuotain 
that  our  liezirkwdinlplle^e,  to  whom  we  leave  our  inrtpeetiou,  are,  ax  a  rule, 
c(uniK>stHl  of  the  uuist  cultured  peo]de  in  cacVi  areA,  doctors,  cler*iT^%  teachers, 
bu^^iuosH  men,  suceeKHfiil  a^jricnitoHstH,  arnl  so  forth,  who  make  it  a  |^>oint  of 
tioiituir  to  conibict  tbeir  inf<iM*ciion,  not  as  a  nu-re  foiiu,  but  in  Mjricms  earnist, 
ami  at  h?a*<t  twice  m  each  year  for  envh  mdiool.  Thus  you  will  see  that  with  uh 
tbe  wJiobi  ilevelojuuent  of  tliiiij^  is  in  tbe  din^ctiou  of  j^iviui;  tbe  last  word  in  all 
tliinir*  to  tbe  i^eople,  Many  of  tlie  jM^wei'M  re«erve*l  liy  the  law  of  1850  to  sjiecilic 
or  expert  authorities  have  In  tbe  course  of  years  been  han4e<l  over  to  the  Volk, 
That  IH  tbe  t-endency  of  tlie  fi^ie  :  for  myHelf  I  rejoice  thereat ! "  1/  htrr  (houtjht 
it  beM  to  rrnrodtffr  fftM  rntirism  in  full^  mid  n-ovld  draw  nttendon  to  iht*  rlwi^ag 
xnttnice  imirh  shrd'i  mo  Hrnr  *t  litfht  on  nil  thv  ir^t.  Thi^  rrVir  of  rdnrfitionat 
jtoliticit  i'i  rfiamrtrrhstir  of  mauij  nnndji  in  Znrirh  {Zurivh  City  i it  perhaps  tftr 
rhkf  rent  re  of  Sn*isJt  Sfjcintistir  drirtnjfmrrttx),  hut  it  tJt  in  jffrUimf  cr#«/iYM/  to 
tfifi*ii't(vf  mmt  kcrniij  held  by  other  lartfe  cantons^  t\g.^  Bivn,  Vttiidt  St.  Uaihn, 
Valais,  tfr,,  irhnc  tbe  rrtention  of  expert  centrrtl  control  is  firmly  believed  in. 
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IV. 


FINANCIAL  OKGANISATION  OF  EDUCATION. 


L — Principles  of  Oeants, 


On  (lie  Financial  side  of  education,  a.i  in  all  others,  there  is 
every  variety  of  form  in  the  Swi8S  arrangements.  But  it  may 
be  well  to  state  at  the  outlet  that  there  are  two  points  which  are 
invariably  true  in  each  and  every  Canton,  for  every  ^^rade  of 
t'dnration.  First,  {>nictica]ly  the  whole  of  publie  education  \^ 
firovided  fc>r  fnini  the  piii^lic  purse;  the  fund.s  required  in  the 
case  of  each  Hchocd  hein^  drawn  from  a  larger  or  smaller  area  in 
direct  proportion  t4)  the  larger  or  smaller  area  of  poptilalirui 
which  ia  served  by  the  Hchool :  a  consideration  which  receives  the 
fullest  attention  through  every  stage  of  the  school's  career,  as 
well  as  its  inception.  And  Secondly,  all  Grants*  are  plainly 
recognised  to  be  nimpl  v  the  niacliinery  for  devohnng  upon  broader 
shoulders  a  definite  share  of  the  t-otal  expenses  necessarily 
incurred  by  each  school  in  providing  good  educational  resulta  for 
its  scholars  ;  anti  where  these  good  results  are  hard  of  attainment, 
this  is  held  to  be  a  reason  for  increasing  the  grant  not  for 
decreasing  it.  Hence  there  is  not  a  single  form  of  Grant — Com- 
munal, Provincial,  Cantonal,  or  Federal^ — in  all  Switzerland, 
which  is  in  any  way  dependent  directly  upon  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  school,  (still  less  upon  the  number  who  pass  a 
particular  examination),  or  which  directly  varies  with  the  good 
or  bad  attendance*  of  the  scholar*;,  or  which  recognises  payment 
by  results,  or  varies  with  results,  in  any  form  whatever. 

Practically  the  Financial  System  has  four  main  constituents:  — 
(i,)  the  Commune  ;  (ii.)  the  District,  i.e.,  the  Combination  of  all 
Communes  within  a  certain  area ;  (iii.)  the  Canton  as  a  whole ; 
and  (iv,)  the  Federation  or  Bund,  which  is  now  taking  an 
increasing  share  of  the  burdens  of  educational  expenditure,  but 
usually  without  exercisin*^  any  direct  control. 

Broadly  speaking,  one  may  say  that,  takinfj  the  Tarious 
grades  of  education  in  descending  order,  the  distTibution  of 
educational  finance  is  as  follows — (a)  the  very  highest  form 
of  Scientific  and  Technical  Professional  Training  (alwavs 
the  most  co!«tly  of  all  forms  of  instruction,  both  on  account  of  the 
nicety  of  the  apparatus  required  and  the  constantly  changing 
develbpments  of  scientific  requirements)  is  provided  wholly  by 
the  largest  conglomeration,  the  Bund  as  a  whole. t  (V)  TTniver- 
sity  Education  is  provided  wholly  from  Cantonal  funds,  since  the 


1.  I*rincif>r 

«if  grant*. 
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•  It  i$  really  somewhat  misleading  to  nsd  here  this  UBua.1  En^^Ksh  t-eroi  for  State 
(m  distinct  from  local)  expenditure;  its  use  tends  to  obscure  the  true  tiatort 
of  the  principles  of  iiDiind  education nl  finance  as  understood  in  Switjserland. 

+  This  is*  ^iven  in  the  Federal  Polyt^clmic  in  Zurich  City.  The  Canton  of 
Zurich  and  the  city  of  Zurich  volunt-arilr  make  &  certain  contribution  to  it,  but 
the  Ixntitution  ip  Federal  and  under  Federal  controL 
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University,  to  he  real,  Diiist  be  an  outcome  of  national  life  and 
sentiments  and  aspiration,  and  in  Switzerland  the  Canton  is  the 
nation,  [e)  Secondary'  Educalion  in  the  higher  En«,^lish  sense,  i.e., 
Gymoasien,  Hea!  GymnasieJi,  Higher  Commercial  Schools. 
Higher  Real  8ehnlen/and  Cieneral  Higher  Schools,  are  provided 
almost  wlmlly  fn»m  t'antonal  funds,  heran>e  one  liigher  Seccmdary 
Srhooi  of  each  tyiPu  i<  iisuuUy  siifhcirnt  for  the  netnU  of  each 
C*anton.  Sometimes  the  t^twii^  where  the  Schnol  or  College  is 
situated  eoiitrihntes  a  share  of  the  co.st,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  can  make  a  greater  aud  easier  use  of  the  advantagi^s 
i»f  the  institutinn  than  can  other  jdaees.  (*/)  Technical  Institu- 
iious  of  what  we  may  call  iMjivrrsily  College  rank  are  also 
CuiitouaL  though  the  li>calitv^  eoutrihutes  miu^e  largely  than  in  the 
case  oi  the  Secondary  Schrnjls,  hecause  of  tlu'  more  direct  and 
exelusive  interest  *if '  the  locality  in  the  particular  branch  of 
technoktgy  which  eatdi  iufstitute  respectively  seeks  to  supply. 
{t)  TechiVical  Institutes  of  a  lowex  rank  are  \isually  maintained 
wholly  by  the  localit^^  (generally  a  towni)  which  more  exclusively 
requires  the  instruction  provided  by  it,  while  Agricultural 
Institutes  are  mainly  Cantoual  because  of  the  large  area  which 
they  serve,  but  are  aided  by  the  locality  because  of  the  great 
advantages  accrning  to  it  therefrom.'  (/)  While  the  Tolkschul- 
wRsen,  ic,  the  Volkschuli*  of  the  Commune  and  the  Hohere 
^  olkschule  or  District  Sch»iol  of  several  Conimuocs  combined, 
in  other  words  the  w*hole  of  Primary,  Higher  Primary,  and  what 
used  to  1>e  called  third  grade  Secfuidary  lOdncation,  is  ]>i"ovided 
from  Communal  funds  supplemented  uj)  to  a  fixed  jjropurtion  of 
the  total  cost  by  the  regular  participation  <d  the  Cant<in.t 

It  is  indeed  a  cardinal  |»oint  in  the  wlude  hist<iiy  and  theory  of 
Swiss  Education  that  the  first  nucleus  of  effort  and  of  expendi- 
ture in  regard  to  the  primary  school  is,  and  has  always  been,  the 
Commune  or  Civil  parish.  From  the  very  earliest  days  we  tind 
individual  Communes  making  great  efforts  to  provide  educatitm 
for  the  children  within  their  borders.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
seomed  but  a  natural  developnuuit  of  already  existing  principles 
for  the  Bern  Cantonal  tiovernment  to  issue  an  order  on  April  12, 
1015,  of  which  the  following  is  the  third  paragraph:  — 

With  thiJi  object  we  command  that  in  evejy  place  wijere  it  seema  r«quiaitc, 
there  lilia!!  be  pkced  teachers,  reformed  and  virttioyi  men,  who  »lian  he  main- 
iuined  hy  each  Comunme,  eitbvr  by  Communal  IVjce*.  or,  ii]  the  Cii^e  of 
jn.)or  Communes,  by  means  of  the  ptxjperly  of  the  Cbni'ch ;  snd  tbat  strict 
account  be  rendered  m  io  the  expenditure  of  these  moaiea.  A<:. 


*  {r]  ({/)  and  {( )  are  aided  W  the  Federjitinri  or  Bnnd.  wliirb  poivieits  a  regtikr 
tinmial  contribution  tmvardN  iWbnkMl.  t'ouiniereJttl.  n,nd  A^ieultm-rtl  Kdocation 
of  all  grades.  IIiIh  wdl  In;  ixpl;iined  Inter,  Tli»  r*«ntnbntiou  m  ji  lump  annuiil 
Ijrurifr  tint  cjileubt*»d  ptr  rr/p{/,i.  and  h  {MhuiuiKtered  uM  hy  iIr>  KdiirHtinij 
l)epririmcnt.«i.  but  bv  thr  Minister?  of  r'omraerre  and  Industrv/ 

^  Thp  in^ng#>nients<  -^f  this  Cantcr>%l  p^rtjcipitioTi  w  11  b*  explained  hter. 
'  ^  '  ^  graLt  to  Prmiarr  Schools  has  hs^n  for  a  long  time  urgcfit]y 
iumI  mux  bo  siud  U  be  at  b*t  within  mcasurabh  dist;incc  of  accom- 
j.  .M,Pi,  ,  aoix*  that  nil  the  Cnntonal  AdTninisliationi>  aiin  faid  to  hiivc  i^^rcctl. 
VMVth  Mpou  the  principle  and  iipon  the  basis  fjr  alottiiig  ib*i  giant.  It  will  not 
bring  with  it  any  furm  of  Federal  inspection  or  conlroL  Cantonal  independence 
t)t;n2  strictly  reserved  in  this  respect,  the  object  of  the  grur^  being  r^tlier  an 
tHjualisfttton  of  financiBl  burdfuf  thin  »\  leverage  for  f^d^rafci-ttrol. 
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And  in  1675  a  rule  was  issued  that  **  Schools  are  to  he  established 
**  in  all  oarishcd :  the  Communes  are  to  buy  or  construct  or  rent 
'*  certain  premises  for  the  school/*  After  a  time  it  became  the 
general  practice  to  establish  regular  Schul-Fonds  or  Schul^uf, 
!,€•.,  a  permanent  Capital  Fund,  in  each  Commune,  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  school.  The  Fund  was  ma^^e  up  by  annual  drafi^j  from 
various  fixed  communal  fees  and  other  local  incomiiips,  c.f/,^ 
birth  fees,  marri^e  fees,  citizenship  fees,  market  dues,  e^*rtain 
indirect  taxes*  court  fines,  etc.,  etc.  It  waa  alsci  the  object  of 
constant  donations,  legacies,  perpetual  endowments,  etc,  etc. ; 
and  it  became  a  frequent  thing'  for  people  to  leave  a  larj^e  portion 
of  their  property  to  the  Comuuuial  Sclionl  Fund.'  In  this  way  we 
find  subf»tantiarf  sums  annually  available  for  the  Vnlkschuk^  in 
mime  places,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  local  pride  attaching  tfj  the 
wealth  and  well-being  of  the  Scliool  as  much  as  of  the  Commune 
itself.t  It  is  stated  by  l>r.  Iluber  (the  greatest  living  authnri(y 
on  Swiss  Eflucational  Statistics)  that  the  various  Communal 
School  Funds  now  existing  in  every  part  of  Switzerland  (cnunt- 
ing  Primary  Schools  only),  when  added  together,  reach  a  cajiit^'il 
value  of  58  millions  of  francs;  an  amount  which,  if  existing  in 
England  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  population,  woidd, 
at  3  per  cent.,  pro\'ide  an  income  of  some  seven  hundred  tlu>irsand 
pounds  sterling  per  annum  for  onr  Primary  Srlu»iils.  And  be- 
sides these  ('ommnual  Capital  Funds  twelve  of  llu'  Cimtojis  iKrsst>SH 
rt  permanent  Canfomd  Fnnd  sitlely  for  VolkstOiul  purposes;  th(» 
ttJtid  of  which  amounts  to  nearly  i'4n0,000. 

But  the  cost  of  effioient  Primary  Education,  of  i-onrse,  greatly 
i'xceetls  tlu'  setipr  of  tliosi^  Pi-rnuuH  id  ScOmmiI  KuncN;  juhI  iiF  this 
expenditure,  wliicli  originally  fell  wholly  on  the  Comninne,  iln^ 
Canton  has  ttdieii  t^ver  a  t'onsUmtly  inrrrasiug  sham.  For,  as 
Profe'Ssor  Seban/  suys^t  **'rfR*  gicatiT  the  nfl'orts  lOiido  iiy  tin* 
»*mall  (*oninunies  to  increase  the  work  aud  results  of  tlieir  schoob 
(lir*  so<vncr  they  i^ame  to  the  limit*^  of  their  financial  possibilities, 
and  so  much  the  more  strongly  had  the  larger  social  area  to 
intervene,  and  take  on  itself  an  ever  larger  share  of  the 
burden."     JIo!et»vi'r,    <his    tendt^ncy    was    immensely   increased 
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partu'ieati 
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I'ljuif  ill  Jicm  V\U  tiiLTc  is  now  a  pLnmment  Cnpit^il  Fund— 
f»n  llic  I'liiiiiirv  Si  1iM*»U  of  'i7,*i<»s 

fill    Yki\>t    ^^«*kt|IMi|U    SlIluli'lMrf  I /J-Hi 

lWt;ifl^'  ..  1,78^ 

for  the  GyintiiisAuiu  of       L412 


Totrti £3l,7'2C> 

And  thia  InLifast'H  hy  more  tlwii  £1,000  each  year, 

f  To  <hi^  fh»rB  IS  fit!  Tntfit;stiiig  |»ara.Uel  in  our  KaiglifTU  <l«vt*|o4Miiei>tif  f>f 
old  dfl}*5< ;  tbuB  Dr.  JeBSi^pp  says  of  the  eocleaiaatica^l  pariafies,  in  the  NhuftfhtK 
^tntury  for  January,  1898  : — "  The  proptrty  belonging  to  the  parishes  during  the 
Jeotuiiea  before  the  groot  spoliation  was  enommus,  and  was  jvlwavs  growing. 
'Tt  consisted  of  houses  and  knds,  of  flocks  and  herda,  Ac.  &o.  ,  .  . 
Th»**  property  was  perpetujliy  being  increased  by  legacijis^  everyone  who  died 
le^iving  something  to  the  pariiih.  The  parish  wa^.  in  fact,  the  centre  of  the 
popular  life/" 

*  Z>ie  Shu.r  ^Jrr  ^rhy,M\z.  Vol.  T  .  p,   296. 
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throughout  the  whole  of  Switzerland  from  the  middle  of 
Ib7U,  when  the  New  Federal  Law  introduced  compulsion 
and  laid  it  down,  in  Article  27,  that  "The  Cantons  must 
take  measures  for  an  adeauate  Primary  Instruction,  which  is  to 
be  compulsory  and,  in  tne  public  schools,  gratuitous."  For, 
obviousfv,  both  the  universalizing  of  compidsory  schooling,  and 
the  abolition  of  school-fees  at  once  entailed  a  larger  expenditure 
of  public  funds ;  especially  as  the  same  Act  abolished  compulsory' 
marriage  fees,  which  had  usually  been  handed  over  to  the  chest 
*  of  the  iSchool  Capital  Fund ;  so  that  in  this  respect  also  a  larger 
public  outlay  was  involved.  Thus  this  double  burdening  of  the 
Communes  led  everywhere  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  aid 
necessary  from  the  State,  i.e.,  from  the  Canton ;  and  this  process 
has  steadily  continued,  until,  at  the  present  day,  takin:; 
Switzerland  as  a  whole,  out  of  the  total  expenditure  on  Primary 
Education  the  Communes  only  pay  about  two-thirds,  the? 
remaining  third  being  provided  by  the  Cantons.  The  actual 
apportionment,  however,  varies  very  greatly  in  the  different 
Cantons.  According  to  the  latest  figures  the  share  of  the 
Canton  varies  from  74  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expenditure  in  the 
hiGrhly  centralised  system  of  Geneva  Canton  (wnich  follows  the 
French  model  in  many  respects),  to  34  per  cent,  in  the  normal 
Canton  of  Bern,  and  6  per  cent,  in  the  highly  decentralised 
Canton  of  Schwyz.  The  figures  given  on  the  following  page  have 
been  carefully  calculated  from  various  publications  issued  by 
the  groat  Swiss  Federal  Statistician  and  Educationalist  Dr. 
Huber.  They  give  the  principal  details  in  regard  to  Primary 
Education,  exclusive  of  expenditure  on  buildinc^s,  in  Switzerland 
and  in  England  in  1804.  Any  comparison  of  the  English  figures 
with  the  Swiss  must  be  made  with  crreat  caution,  and  with  due 
regard  to  all  the  points  named  in  the  footnotes  below  the  table. 

Iireo  Prin.  There  are,  moreover,  as  Professor  Schanz  also  shows,  as  many 
pies  of  differences  regarding  the  method  of  actually  calculating  the 
entral  par-  Cantonal  Grant  to,  or  share  in,  Primary  Education  Expenditure, 
qSidTture.  ^  there  are  in  the  eventual  amount  of  the  burden.  These 
differences  fall  into  three  main  categories,  thus :  — 

(a.)  Some  Cantons  emphasise  the  principle  of  making  the 
Cantonal  Grant  simply  an  absolute  proportion  of  the  total 
expense  incurred ;  this  is  the  method  in  Zug,  Schwyz,  Bale 
Campagne,  and  Geneva. 

(6.)  Others  calculate  the  Cantonal  Grant  in  ])roportion  to 
the  greater  or  less  local  poverty  and  need  for  central  aid,  as 
Solothurn,  S.  Gallen,  Glarus,  Thurgau,  and  Aargau. 

(c)  Others  again,  and  these  the  majority,  have  a  mixed 
basis,  embod>nng  both  the  foregoing  considerations.  This  is 
the  case  in  (1)  Bern,  Vaud,  Lucem,  and  Grisons,  all  of  which 
specially  emphasise  the  (a)  principle  of  absolute  proportion ; 
while  (2)  in  Fribourg,  Neuchatel,  Tessin,  and  Zurich,  the 
pro]>ortion  of  ])articipation  is  more  largely  affected  bv  con- 
sideration for  the  greater  or  less  necessitousness  of  each 
particular  Commune,  as  shown  in  (6). 
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IN  1894. 
The  German  name  of  eacli  Canton  is  UHcd  here  and  elsewhere,  except  in  cases  where  the 
French  name  is  more  generally  used  ])y  English  iieople. 


Total  Expenditure  from  all 

Approximate 

sources  on  Primary 

Education. 

Population 

Number  of 

excluding  Buildings. 

Cost  borne  by 

Area  in 

at  Last 

Cliildren  In 

Name  of  Canton. 

Acres. 

Census 
in  1888. 

Primary 
Schools. 

Per  Child 

in  the 

Schools. 

Per  head 

of  the 

Popula- 

Total. 

Com- 
mune. 

SUte, 

i.e. 
Canton. 

8.      d. 

8.     d. 

£ 

% 

% 

Zurich       .        . 

426,828 

339,014 

56,650* 

t75  10 

tl2     8 

t214,895 

t71 

29 

Bern 

1,701,583 

539,305 

99,385 

28     6 

5    4 

141,351 

66 

34 

Lucem 

370,500 

135,780 

19,680 

27    5 

3  11 

27,046 

58 

42 

Uri    .        .        . 

265,772 

17,284 

2,933 

18    7 

3     1 

2,72:^ 

79 

21 

Schwyz     - 

224,276 

50,396 

7,078 

22    8 

3     1 

8,034 

94 

6 

Obwalden- 

118,313 

15,032 

2,322 

18    2 

2    9 

2,104 

89 

11 

Nidwalden 

71,877 

12,524 

1,840 

23    9 

3    5 

2,154 

80 

20 

Glanis 

170,677 

33,800 

5,235 

62  11 

9    9 

16,455 

84 

16 

Zug  - 
Fribourg  - 

59,033 

23,120 

3,218 

37     9 

5    4 

6,091 

80 

20 

412,243 

119,562 

19,950 

18    8 

3    2 

18.690 

72 

28 

Solothum  - 

193,401 

85,720 

14,079 

39    6 

6    5 

27,834 

75 

25 

Basel  Stadt 

8,892 

74,247 

6,607 

:125    6 

11     4 

41,487 

— 

loo; 

Basel  Land 

104,234 

62,133 

10,845 

22    2 

3    9 

12,029 

52 

48 

Schaffhausen    - 

72,618 

37,876 

6,393 

57     6 

9    9 

18,396. 

57 

43 

Appenzell,  A.K. 

64,467 

54,200 

9,659 

21     1 

3    9 

10,190 

92 

8 

Appenzell,  I.R. 

39,273 

12,906 

2,115 

22    4 

3    8 

2,364 

59 

41 

St.  Gallen 

553,206 

229,441 

35,697 

62    3 

9    4 

110,443 

89 

11 

Grisons 

1,968,416 

96.291 

14,482 

23    2 

3    6 

16,828 

67 

23 

Aargau 

346,788 

193,834 

30,009 

37    0 

5    8 

55,693 

73 

27 

Thurgau    - 

244,036 

105,091 

17,366 

49    4 

8     2 

42,729 

87 

13 

Tessin  (Ticino)  - 

696,046 

127,148 

17,764 

20    8 

2  10 

18,228 

77 

23 

Vaud         .        - 

882,828 

251,296 

40,953 

33    0 

5    6 

67,674 

67 

33 

Valais       - 

1,296,009 

101,837 

21,306 

11     6 

2    5 

12,209 

93 

7 

Neuch&tel. 

199,329 

109,037 

17,281 

44    8 

7    3 

38,690 

66 

34 

Geneva 

68,913 

106,738 

8,871 

§77    S 

6    6 

s.     d. 

34,445 

26 

74 

All  Switzerland 

s.     d. 

as  a  whole 

10,223,083 

2,933,612 

1891. 

471,723 

40     3 

6    6 

£948,779 

69 

31 

s.     d. 

a.    d. 

Localities 

State. 

England  &  Wales 

32,595,312 

29,002,525 

4,425,834 

55    6 

8     1 

£11,783,394 

43-3 

56-7 

Note.— Administration  and  inspection  are  included  both  in  the  Swiss  and  English  figures. 
The  English  figures  include  most  of  our  expenditure  on  Training  Colleges,  which  the  Swiss  do 
not.  Building  expenditure  is  for  the  most  i>art  excluded  in  both  sets  of  figures.  TfWc  Special 
Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  1896-7,  C.8447,  page  32,  excluding  columns /and  a.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Swiss  exjHjnmture  jpven  above  provwles  for  the  Primary  education  of  all  classes 
of  Society,  not  for  a  portion  only  as  in  England.  It  must  be  remembered  tliat  part  of  the  above 
local  expenditure  in  Switzerland  is  met  from  the  l^ermanent  Capital  Funds  of  the  Schools  ;  it 
does  not  wholly  fall  upon  annual  rates.  Tliese  Funds  are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
expenditure  than  are  the  endowments  of  English  Elementary  Schools.  Both  in  Switzerland 
and  in  England  the  building  expenditure  (which  is  excluded  from  this  table,  except  the  minor 
repairs)  falls  mainly  upon  local  funds.  Voluntary  contributions  are  included  in  this  table ; 
they  are  a  very  small  item  in  Switzerland. 

*  The  number  of  children  in  the  Primary  Schools  is  largely  afl'ected  by  the  age  at  which  the 
Continuation  Schools  and  Secondary' Schools  may  be  entered  in  each  Canton.    This  varies  greatljr, 

t  The  high  average  expenditure  in  Zurich  Canton  is  largely  due  to  the  great  outlay  m 
Zurich  City,  where  tlie  City  Authorities  have  shown  strong  Socialistic  tendencies  in  many 
directions,  and  loud  complaints  have  been  raised  by  rate[)ayers  as  to  extravagance  in  school 
buildings,  and  as  to  makmg  all  schools,  even  the  highest,  (piite  free.  Their  school  buildings, 
a  small  part  of  which  are  here  included,  are  specially  magnificent  and  costly. 

X  Baselstadt  is  practically  one  hirge  city,  but  it  possesses  independent  autliority  as  a  Canton, 
or  rather  half-Canton,  and  thus  the  Locality  and  the  State  are  liere  one  and  the  same. 

§  In  (ieneva  we  have  a  partial  explanation  of  the  high  figure  of  expenditure  in  the  fact  that 
the  Canton  is  very  small  in  area  compared  with  the  size,  importance,  and  wealth  of  its  capital 
city,  and  thus  the  necessarily  high  city  expenditure  (euually  obvious  in  the  case  of  Baselstadt), 
dne  to  land  values  and  to  city  requirements  has  a  much  greater  effect  on  the  average  for  tlwt 
w)iole  Canton  than  is  the  case  in  larger  Cantons  like  Bern. 


Tli*'    Urfif  It  isfffrut^   nf  H.bl'^'i*ru 


rl'Uf  I, 


Contvitl  uriiiit 
(salaries. 

till  Vtt  tit  }l|i^*« 

•»f  this 


The  one  point,  liowevur,  in  whicli  all  agree  is  iu  making  the 
main  portion  ol  State  jjarticipation  take  the  form  of  payment 
t'j  the  Local  A  idhorUits  of  a  pro  portion  of  the  teachers*  salaries. 

Svhaiiz  praiHes  Uiis  on  the  grounds  tliat  there  is  no  doubt  ihiii 
this  Is  always  the  innst  effective  portion  of  the  total  expenditure 
of  H  school.     The  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  school  mnst,  in 
fac.^t>  depend  primarily  on  the  qnestion  of  salaries,  since  these 
largely  determine  the  grade  of  teaching  power  obtainable  ;  and  it 
is  a  great  point  that  towards  tliis  most  important  item  of  expense 
a  reliable  and  punctual  ]jro vision  it^  assured,  from  the  central 
purse,  unbiassed^  as  it  is,  by  local  interests  and  less  fettered  by 
temporary  embarrassments.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  accejit^tion 
of  this  principle  of  central  aid,  viz,,  the  provision  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  of  salaries,   has  obviunsly  far-reaching 
advantages  as  conijiared  with  a  grant  calculated  on  tlie  number  of 
children  in  the  school,     Por  instance,  under  the  latter  system 
ii>niall  cnontry  school  with  some  fifty  or  sixty  children  wOl  receive 
only   a   sixth   ol   the  grant  obtained  by  a  town   school   of   «iOt> 
children.     Now  the  hfty  children  have  to  be  taught  in  at  least 
three  separate  classes,  according  to  attainments ;  and  though  in 
the  town  school  each  one  of  the  staff  o£  six  teachers  may  do  very 
good  work  with  bis  fifty  children  [when  the  tiOU  are  arranged 
ill  classes  so  that  all  the  fiftv  children  in  any  one  clas<  are  nnich 
on  the  same  level  of  attainment]^  it  is,  on  the  othtn'  hand,  obvious 
that  the  one  teacher  in  the  country  school  cannot  possibly  hope 
to  do  anything  like  the  same  work  when  dealing  with  his  fifty 
children,  divided  up  amongst  three  separate  classes,  all  at  once. 
The  small  school,  in  fact,  unfjnestionably  needs  two  additional 
teachers,  and  this  at  once  makes  the  teaching  expenditure   at 
bMst  threefold  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children, 
than     that    of    the    larger    school.       It    may    be    added    that 
tin*    jirinciple    of    making    teachers*    salaries    the    main    object 
c»f    central    grants    has    been    frequently    enunciated    in    Eng- 
land,   especially    during    the    discussions    preceding    the    189G 
and    18D7   Education   Bills;    but  it  has  usually  been  held   to 
he    impossible   of  application,    as   invohdng  the   State  appoint- 
ment   of    teachers,    and    implying    the    transfoimation    of    all 
teachers     into    civil     servants.      It     is    interesting,     therefoie, 
to    find     that    this    is    not    the    case    in     Switzerland.      The 
central  ermtribution  tc^  t^»r  payment  of,  the  salaries  is  usually 
made     to     the     local     anthoritieH     or    the     school     managers, 
not  to    the    teachers;    while    the    nominatifm   of   the   latter   is 
left    wholly     tf)    the     local     authority;     indeed,     so     far    are 
the     teachers    from     being     peraianent     civil     servants,     that 
the     aiipointments      are      nearly      always      made      by     local 
election,  and  actually  subiect  to  reconsideration  and  revision  by 
the  kx*al  authority  every  six  years.     So  that  evidently  the  plan 
does    not    necessarily    involve    conferring    on    the    teacher    the 
ntatus    of    civil    servant-*     .^Imong    the    incidental    advantages 


*  Mor^>ver  it  i«  expreaslv  arrangwi  in  most,  of  the  Oanfcnnal  education  systema 
that  it  14  not  fhe  whole  of  the  teachers'  Balan>^  tbat  is  provid^l  from  the  c«?iitral 
Cimt^mHl   ptJr«P>   hnt  only  a  partifm,   leaving  a  ctHaSn   («hnrt»  to  b*  trj^t  hj  tlie 
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of  this  fonn  nf  Central  aid,  a.s  compared  with  a  grant  on 
attendance  and  on  subjects,  may  be  named  these  facts  :^ 
That  it  is  nnl  in  Switzerland,  as  it  still  is  with  U8>  th^ 
greate<it  of  all  econumies  in  the  handa  of  a  parsimonious  locul 
authority  to  cut  down  tlie  teatdiing  staff;  that  as  the  rural 
school  salaries  arc  not  kept  so  hopelessly  heliind  those  *ol  the 
town  i»chools,  like  country  folk  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
gotnl  teachers;  that  it  ihu^si  away,  at  once,  ^4th  the  intinitely 
cumberjiome  machinery,  at  the  central  ofticc,  for  calcuhiting  and 
chcckiTig  the  total  amrtunt  of  the  central  grant  on  our  complex 
system,  besides  relieving  the  teacher  from  the  burden  of  minute 
registration  of  atti'udances  kept  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  ccjitral  grants  ;  that  managers  are  not  tempted 
it)  over-load  the  school  [jrogramme  with  odds  and  ends  td'  subjects 
in  the  effort  to  *' earn  a  bigger  grant'';  and  the  curriculimi  of 
the  school  can  be  thought  out  as  a  complete  whole  to  suit  the 
needs  and  potentialities  of  the  cliildren  in  each  place,  and  then 
n»q«ired  of  the  teacher  in  its  entirety  by  the  t'entral  Authority ; 
and  that  no  fuie  is  ever  tempted  to  look  upon  each  child  as 
a  "grant  earning  unit"  to  oe  used  for  milking  the  centi*al 
exeheMjiier*;    that   the   principle   of   central   grants   is   clearly 

lcH:^Uty.  Anl  thist  I  wiw  told,  is  iiminly  for  two  rwiauns — (i.)  ib»t  it  b  uot  coti- 
tcMtutt  w^tli  iuuiid  tiimnoc  thot  too  liirge  a  pwrtian  of  the  cost  of  a  strictly  IocaI  ntwl 
ahuuild  ba  wholly  d«vo»Iv»Ml  upon  the  central  purse,  and  (u\)  because  it  U  belitived^ 
from  the  wluciitifmal  i>oiut  af  vit^w,  th«t  mwer  tliis  airang^nifeiit  a  keenCT  interest 
i«  felt  Uy  the  h»c.4litT  in  tljo  tea^'her'j*  work  atui  ai^pmiit^iient  and  g^Kxi  <^\*<iit  thiin 
would  bi  the  ca«c  if  he  were  awh^tlly  Stat^>fmid  offinia]  ;  in  fa^'t,  thort  sonw?  nmoiint 
of  \\M  vii^ou  tli«  |>ume-«triiig»  in  an  es^Jk-iil  i»l  element  in  an  efficient  c*)htrol. 

•  Thai   this  is  the  chief  aspect  in  which  tlie  code  subjects  of  inEtrycUnn  nr«f 

regarded  by  mmy  ^'hool  inauft^ers  in  clear  frtini  the  pinphfuiis  laid  on  this  |xjint 

hy  Sir  .Mtn  LiibiM»ck  when  ni'giDg  an  cxtcnwirtn  of  the  curripulum  of  i>ur  PrimaiT 

Schw>U  on  March  25,  1898.  in  the  House  of  Couimons,  and  by  hie  frequent  use  of 

llie  wort!   *>ani«d "    which  Ltnplies   so   curious  a  view  of  the  relatirms  between 

Stnlc    and    Locality    in    thi«    rt-gard.     H?fMrc    enhirging    in    any    wav    upon    tlit? 

,  itdiicat tonal    adviinlH^cH     of     the     change*     i»mp«>?HHl,    lie     pressed     lb>*     tiiniuiiil 

fi{m*X  upon  their  ntlention,  as  follows:      '*lf  lliey  could  induce  the  Government 

'  l<»  alter  the  HngliKli  Code  so  as  to  put  their  schools  on  the  same  platiorm  v^i 

the  Scotch— ttiid  tliLi  Wits  surely  a  fair  claim — their  London  pchools  might  earn 

4*.   u  head   more  tlwm  they  do  now.       At    present   the    Scotch    schools    earned 

£1  1^    4</.  \mT  schobiT  and  the  Engliih  only  19*.  \\d, — a  difference  of  It.  5i/.  \v 

liciid,  wliirh  is  equivalent  to  a  very  large  sum.      If  this  -were  due  to  the  greater 

»x^Uenr«    of    S«^<tlcli    *>chr>oh^^to    the    children   being  bet1*T  taught,   more  in- 

l<l»j*triouK,  or  uioi-e  intelligent— they  should  have  no  catse  to  complain;   but  thti 

^Tras  not  »o       TJie  diflfei**noe  tiro>»e  from  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  two 

iCoden.       8cf>tch   schools  were  allowrvl    to   send  in  their  children  for  four  claAi 

t)bject$  and  to  cftm  8?. :  English  schools  were  limited  to  two  claas  subjects  and 

oonld  not  cjirn   more  than  4*.     That  the  difference  was  due  to  tliis  cause  was 

shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Scotch  achoolsdid  eern  5a.  bd.  from  the  class  subjects, 

while  the  English  ^chDols  wem  only  able  to  «irri  3^.   b^^d.,   or  It.   l\^d.  less. 

But  for  this  arbitraiy  differrnce  we  should  iictually  earn  more  per  head  than  th* 

i.Scoteb.       In  the  London  jwho^ila  there  were  600,CMXI  children  m  average  attend- 

fcAiice.  so  that  2*.  a  head  would  come  to  a  good  round  sum.       Surely,  then,  oi 

^flnanciat   pounds,   they  might  fairly  aak  to  be  placed  on  the  same'  footing  a^ 

Scotland.'*    In  no  portion  of  his  speech  did  the  speaker  deal  wit^  the  e^eentiaj 

qnotion  of  tlie  proportion  of  the  total  co«t  of  primary  education  which  should,  in 

principle,  fa^l  upon  tlie  central  ««  distinct  from  th*  loc^al  i>ur*e.     And  a  precisely 

•imila-r  pomt  of  ri»w  aa  r(?(raffd«  erant- earning  is  ind incited  in  a  loufr  lf»tter  to  the 

Timf^  of  October  10th.  1898,  written  by  an  emin-t^it  ,Sf>h<)ol  B^arrl  cli*rU,  who  even 

goes  wo  faj'  «a  to  say  that  ac3iool  inanfl^erR  are  n*)i  likely  to  teacJi  wnv  bigher  or 

more  difficult  wibiecta  if  tliey  can  "  eiun  the  Mint-  ajn*>imt  of  granf^  **  by  confining 

their  eff-n-t^  to  purely  ek»mentary  subjects.     In  the  foUowing  day's  Timen,  ot\  tlie 
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1 )  Gmnt  of 
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iJiin  iikoditied 


miderstood  to  be,  not  a  bribe  or  a  reward  i'or  getting  better  work 
done,  but  a  rational  i>artici|>aliaii  of  educational  burdens  on  the 
part  oi*  the  State  ;  and  finally  that  the  educational  eiiects  of  the 
school  can  be  the  chief  concern  of  the  managers,  and  the  progress 
of  the  weakefcit  and  the  strongest  child  alike  can  be  the  chief  con- 
cern of  the  teacher,  since  both  parties  are  assumed  by  the  central 
authority  to  be  doing  their  utmost  and  their  best  in  these 
directions,  and  are  regulai^ly  given  a  fixed  proportion  of  the 
necessaiy  means  for  making  this  honourable  assumption  a 
reality. 

We  may  next  go  into  the  particular  methods  of  calculating  the 
Central  Grants,  in  regard  to  each  of  our  three  categories, 

[a)  In  Geneva,  as  representing  the  first  categorj^  in  which 
*3he  basis  is  a  fixed  share  of  the  total  cost,  the  Cantonal  Grant 
comprises  the  sharing  of  the  expense  of  new  buildings  and  of 
furniture,  up  to  50  percent,,  and  of  all  teachers*  salaries  up  to 
To  per  cent,  thereof ;  the  providing  of  the  whole  cost  of  substitutes 
for  sick  teachers,  and  the  sharing  i>f  the  cost  of  kindergartens  up 
to  two-thirds.  The  State  also  makes  an  additional  contribution  in 
the  shape  of  a  progressive  bonus  paid  direct  to  the  teacher  for 
every  ten  years  of  service.  Such  is  the  system  of  taking  over 
simply  an  absolute  proportion  of  the  educational  burden. 

(6)  In  Bern,  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  fixed  proportion  of 
expenditure  is  somewhat  modified  by  considerations  of  local 
poverty,  we  find  that  the  Canton  pays  5  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
new  buildings  and  of  repairs  ;  but  this  may  be  raised  to  10 
per  cent*  when  the  Commune  is  exceptionally  necessi- 
tous ;  it  pays  a  fixed  annual  amount  towards  every 
teacher's  salary* ;  it  pays  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  substi- 
tute for  a  sick  teacher  (the  Commune  and  the  sick  teacher 
respectively  paying  the  other  thirds) ;  and  a  variable  lump  sum, 
settled  every  two  years,  towards  the  total  educational  exf>enses  of 
such  Communes  as  are  specially  necessitous,  taking  into  con- 
sideration both  their  rateable  value  (with  their  actual  ctirrent 
rate  of  taxation),  and  also  the  expenditure  necessary  to  provide 
in  that  locality  a  good  school  :  wliile  the  Canton  also  set^  apart 
an  annual  sum  for  adding  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  who  are 
working  iu  exceptionally  necessitous  Communes,  so  that  the 
latter  may  be  enabled  to  keep  a  good  teacher  instead  of  losing 
him  to  (^ommunes  which  can  oflfer  him  a  higher  salary* 

This  is  what  we  have  described  as  the  system  of  absolute 
]>ropt»r*tii*n  influenced  to  some  degree  by  the  scale  of  loc^l 
necessitousness* 

oth«r  band,  a  different  writer  practicany  makes  the  same  comment  upon  this  letter 
tliftfc  I  have  just  made  in  reg<ird  to  Sir  John  Lubhook'n  af>€©ch,  wlnle  nrgiiig  that  the 
reteiitkin  of  the  *'aeventi?en  anil  sixpenny  limit"  of  the  gnmt  m  Kveniii^  Con- 
tmuatiou  Schools,  under  |  19  (1)  nf  the  Act  of  1676,  cnnn^U  rcjm<ui»d»U'  be  criticiNed 
as  a  *'  prevention  of  educittirmnl  developments/'  B<«ing  tfiat  the  whole  object  of 
the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1870»  of  whieb  it  Ik  a  pEirtial  sm  rival  Wiis  not  an 
educational  but  a  fiimnclal  one  ;  for  it  simply  prt^vided  the  means  of  maintainrng 
A  cert Ji in  ration al  and  well-defined  financial  relation  between  the  central  and  the 
local  shares  of  public  expenditure  on  local  p^iblic  needs, 

£  f 

*  After  1  to  5  ye4irs  of  service    20  for  tt  Maj^t«r  and  14    far  a  Mis^tresa, 

„    6  to  10'     „  „         m  „  „  17 

4    more  than  10        „         3*2  „  „  20       ,»         „ 
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(c)  Fiually,  as  representing  our  tliii*d  category,  in  wliich  tlie  (c)  Local 

Bcalu  of  local  necessitoiisness  is  held  as  the  main  factor  in  ileter-  nec:;es*aty  i* 

.    -         .1         11.  .•  ,'  1  1       ji      /I      i         innin  uietcir 

mimug  the  absolute  proportion  ot  expense  borne  by  tiie  Limtun,  j^  ii8He«eints 

We  find   that  in  Zurich  (which   we  nmy   take  s^  the  tyi)e),  all  gmnt. 

consideration  of  the  amount  of  Cantonal  participation  is  based 

on  a  certain  financial  classification  of  all  the  Communes*     The 

latter  are  arranged  in  ten  clashes  according  to  their  rate  of  local 

taxation  for  all  purposes  (taking  the  average  of  the  last  fixe 

years),  i.e»,  accoroing  to  their  basis  of  rating  or  Gesamnitsteuer- 

fuss,   which  is  explained  in  the  financial  chapter  below,  see 

pagea  49,  50  thus :  — ^^___ 


Financial 

HftHft  Srale  of  the 

L 

11. 

HI 

IV. 

&c. 

&c. 

IX. 

X. 

From    0  to  2    Ij**?'  nnWv, 
„    :Mi  „  5 

.     51   ,,  ti  5 

ett\      €tt\ 

etc.       etc. 

„     913  to  10 

Over  n>  i>er  mllW, 

And  the  proportion  of  the  Cantonal  participation  in  the  educa- 
tional expenditure  of  each  locality  varies  according  to  what 
**  class  *'  the  locality  is  in,  f.€.,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
severity  of  its  rating,*  But  it  is  based  on  this  '*  financial  class** 
number  in  a  different  manner  tor  e;ich  of  the  ditt'erent  pnrjioses 
held  in  view;   thus;  — 

(L)  For  Teacheks'  Salaeiks.— The  Canton  in  all  cases  pays 
one-half  of  the  minimum  teacher's  salary  of  1,200  francs,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  other  half,  varying  on 
a  fixed  scale,  according  to  the  "  finaoci:il  class  *'  (as  we  luive 
called  it)  of  the  ('omniune.  The  Canton  also  pays  a  ])roportion 
of  any  additional  salary  granted  by  the  Commune  beyond  I  he 
1,200  francs  minimum,  vaiying  on  a  fixed  scale,  fi'om  one-tenth 
f  of  the  same,  according  to  the  '*  financial  class*'  of  the 


direct   to   the   teaelier   an 

length   of  service,   of  from 

does    not    vary    with    thr 

C'Ommune     provides     and 


to  one-half  i 

Commune,     The    Canton    also   pa^s 
additional   allowance,   according   to 
100    to    400    francs    yearly.     This 
"  financial  class." 

(2.)  For  Buildings,  etc.— The 
maintains  the  school  buildings,  mat<:*rials,  teacher's  house,  etc,  but 
the  Canton  pays  a  certain  proportion  of  this  expenditure  varying 
from  5  per  cent,  np  t«i  as  much  as  50  |>er  cent,  according  to  the 
*'  financial  class "  to  which  the  Commune  belongs ;  the 
"financial  class"  scale  being  slightly  dilTerent  for  this  purpose 
from  that  given  aliove. 

(3.)  Communes  which  provide  all  teaching  materials,  books, 
etc,,  free  to  all  school  children,  receive  from  the  Canton  a  pro- 
portion of  the  expenses  thus  incurred,  w*hich  varies  from  10  per 

•Compare  the  special  gnints  U*  necessit^uR  Scliool  Bonrds,  imder  §  97  of  the 
Act  of  1870.  which  were  allf>cjit<Hl  ou  n  similar  |irinci|>W.  Simihtrh^  the  new 
griini  to  Vol  tin  til  r\*  8fhfiols  11897)  is  la  l>e  Imis*?*!  on  "  n^feRsit-ouHness,'''  l>ut  luj 
O^fiaUo  method  or  utiiform  Kcale  of  guugitig  neceBaitoiisneBS  wiu  speciJied^ 
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8y«teiii  of 

other  ^^mdes 
of  ediiiration 


cent,  in  the  case  of  a  Gommuiie  in  **  Financial  Class"  I,,  to 
75  per  cent,  in  Class  X.  (see  table  above). 

(4.)  Besides  tbis)  however,  certaiiv  Comminics  are  con^dered 
"»^pe-eially  ne<*es8iUms/*  and  receivi*  Kpwial  aid  under  two  Uvinh  :  * 

(a.)   for  ordinary  exjieiiditiirt'  of  luuiutrjianee; 

(h.)  for  the  establish  men  t  of  a  jjennaiu^nt  "  Sehotd  Fund/' 

For  hnth  tbest^  pnrpnseH  a  Commune  is  (vniHJdeicd  '' Hpt'cially 
n€*eeHHilr*us "  whfu  tfie  U\Uk\  neeessary  px]M'n(lihHe  of  tlie  year 
oxreed-^  ilie  prodnee  »»f  a  Joeal  rate  bused  on  a  Hcalo  cd'  *H  per 
mille.t  When  this  U  the  case,  the  (*antoii  j/ives  two  gi*anla  in 
aid,  which  are  calcidated  aeeording  to  the  following  scale;- — 


(A) 
Cant'Oiial  Grant  for 

i«) 

Average  basb  of  Local 

Ciiutonal  Grant 

Taxation  for  the  piwl 

8dicH>l  Mttintt^imiirf 

iirojjortionate  to  the 
Liocal   t-ontril>utionf+ 

Five  Ye4iTx, 

per  heiid  of 

'W 

TeaoiiiiigStaJi: 

towardn  tlie  School  FuiuL 

Fmucs, 

From  8    lo    M  |M?r  mille. 

^* 

50  wreen  I ,  of  the  LimmiI  <  uu t  ii?*. 

„      9-1  „  10 

im 

m'     .,       .       ,. 

,,    le-l.,  10*5      „ 

150 

70 

,,    KJ«>„  11 

200 

»0        ,. 

Ovpr  1 1  |><*r  itiille. 

:kio 

90        

This  Zurich  system  may  seem  complicated  at  first  sight,  but 
when  tinee  it  has  been  running  lor  several  years,  and  the 
'*  financial  class  ''  of  each  ('ommnne  and  the  jvroduct  of  a  given 
local  rate  become  fairly  known,  it  works  with  absolute  smooth- 
ness and  facility^  It  has  at  any  rate  the  one  very  great  merit  of 
taking  into  etmsideration  both  the  greater  cost  of  doing  things 
in  eertaio  hx'alities  and  alsr»  the  greater  ]joverty  of  certain 
luealities  as  ganged  on  a  simple^  rational  and  unquestionable 
basis. 

Such  are  the  three  main  systems  rd'  central  contributions  to 
Friniary  Education.  As  regards  the  ])artieipatioo  of  the  Central 
Atitluvrity  in  the  expense  of  the  district  schools  or  Higher  Volk- 
schule,  or  Sckundarschulc,  corresponding  more  or  less  to  the 
Ecole  Primaire  Snperieure  in  l''rance>  the  arrangements  in  each 
(imton  are  generally  on  similar  Hn^s  to  those  whieli  tliey  follow 
f(U'  tlieir  Primary  Sch(ud  (i rants  in  each  ease,  but  a  slightly 
larger  share  is  usually  allocated  by  the  Canton  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Primary  School >%  because  of  the  greater  cost  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  the  Sek\indarschulen,  and  the  greater  need  to 
'encourage  the  creation  of  these  schiwdsj  which  are  not  compul- 
sory like  the  Primary  Sehoids,  but  are  yA  highly  necessary 
for  the  national  welfare.  The  main  principle  of  grant  calcula- 
tion,  however,  is  practically  the  same  in  both,  viz.,  a  proportion 
of  the  actual  expenses  incurred,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
teachers*  salaries.  ___^ .— 

*  CompWi*  the  Rpecial  grwota  to  necessitous  School  Boartfs,  under  $  97  c»f  the 
Act  of  1870.  which  were  allocated  <m  a  aimiJar  prindple.  8imiliirly  the  new  ^i aiit 
to  Voluntary  8<\te>ols  (1897)  i*»  to  be  bii«ed  on  *' ueoeasjtounnesa/'  but  no  delinit-e 
method  or  uniform  scale  of  gau^j^ing  nec^iwitoiisness  wiw  ^pedfied.^ 

t  The  meanint;  of  this  fl  (i 'oO  nenle  will  l>e  clear  after  jiemBin^  tlie  notes  on 
laxnl\on  ^iven  l>elow,  mi^'en  4fi  .'lO. 

X  The  alxive  des<!ription  in  only  hu  outline  of  the  Hy**tern.  Tt«  details  may  l»e 
foiunl  in  the  *"  VerorflniniK  lietrelfenii  St.'\ja8>H;i(niire  fiir  dai*  Voll«'hnlw**w>u» 
vonj  35  FeK«  1892/*  wliich  U  in  the  Hdiiealhm  Dejiari  loenl  LIHrajy.  Whitehall. 
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CoAsidoiations  of  space  make  it  impostsible  to  give  hma  the 
same  detuila  in  regard  to  Cantonal  grants  to  local  schook  other 
than  priiimry  and  Hfrtinduiy  8<*1rhi1s*  {r.ff.,  T<»ehnical  Institutrst) 
t>r  tu  tile  y^dorid  (iiaiits  luude  to  the  various  ioniis  of  |»niffS- 
Hiotial,  t«^duucul»  ami  iHiiniiiricial  I'durali^m,  SiiHif**  it  Ui  ^ay 
that  the  farmer  arr  inually  l*asi*d  «>ii  a  Hxeil  purliripatjori  of 
salary  exjit  lidilure,  a  fixed  paitieipatinn  id'  lniihliii|,^  eoHls,  and 
of  apparatus,  and  a  lnm|i  annual  grant  fixed  eviMy  few  years 
dependent  uptm  the  iiuancial  needs  of  the  locality  and  the 
necessary  cost  of  the  education  given  in  the  nchoal ;  while 
Federal  Grants  nearly  always  take  (hi*  I'tuin  id'  lump  huuih  to 
individual  local  authoritJ<'s  propurliiuunl  htith  tn  their  needs 
and  to  the  scope  of  their  work,  anil  allotted  through  the  channel 
«d  the  various  Cantonal  Authorities.* 

In  ail  cases  grants  give  the  right  to  call  for  complete  accounln 
of  expenditure,  to  make  occassional  general  inspection  of  the 
work  going  on,  and  (in  tlie  case  of  Cantonal  but  not  Federal 
Grants)  to  a  considerable  voice  in  framing  the  curncida  and 
hxing  the  conditions  ut  adniis>iou  to  tlie  school. 

In  the?  case  ui  what  we  in  England  call  Secondary  Sdiools^  the 
griMit  qucstinu  does  not  ofteji  arise,  as  they  are  almost  wholly 
maintiiiued  fiiun  Ciiutiuiul  Funds,  a*  Cantonal  Schools.  [The 
Hund  gives  a  giant  tu  their  Ci*tiimei'cial  sides,  hut  tins  is  on  a 
different  hasis.j  The  Commune  w^here  the  school  is  situated 
may  contribute ;  hut  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  arranged  at  the 
tidtablishment  of  the  school,  as  a  return  f(»r  the  benefit  accruing 
to  the  Commune  in  having  the  school  in  its  midst.  The  cost 
and  the  responsihilitv  (d  the  school,  however,  are»  as  a  rule,  held 
to  be  Cantonal  because  the  school  is  essentiullv  for  the  use  <rf 
the  wdiole  Cantiui  :  its  location  in  one  place  rather  than  another 
being  settletl  hy  convenience  of  loctmiotion  and  access,  as  well 

as  for  admiiiistrative  considerations.  

"  8ccon<kry  Scluwls  of  the  higUesrt  lyye  at«,  \»  we  hivre  said,  nearly  ttlwayj 
Out  tonal,  and  thenfore  tlicre  ia  no  quettion  of  Cantonal  grants  to  <tbem,  nnce 
it  in  the  Canton  which  provicjcj*  the  wliule  of  their  raaiiit^nantxs  thouifh  «onietinic» 
tiie  locality  in  which  tiMj  school  is  situated  makes  an  annual  contributioii  to  thi 
acbool  fuiid. 

tThe  supervision  of,  imd  the  granta  puid  to,  Technical  Kducatioti  are  not  in 
tli«»  hands  of  the  Education  Deprtment  in  the  Cantons*  h«t  i>f  the  DeparUntfnt 
for  Industry   and   Connuerce.     They   are  alh*CEi.t«d   on   very   siiiiilur   lines    to   the 

tThe  Ftrderal  grant  now  luring  propos^ed  for  FiiniUrry  Education  will  probably 
lie  handed  direct  to  each  Canton,  and  not  take  the  form  of  grants  to  individual 
schools  or  lo('alfties>  It  is  snUl  that  the  amount  of  the  j^rant  to  each  Canton 
m\\  b&  based  directly  on  the  number  of  teichers  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
l^imary  Schools  of  the  Canton;  a  grant  of  £4  per  head  ol  teaching  staff 
Would  amount  to  some  £80.000  total  annual  Federal  nubsidy.  It  is  believed 
that  this  sj^stem  of  appoitionment  will  hv  more  nearly  meet  the  Tery 
vivriOQs  circnmstancejs  and  needs  of  individiml  localities  than  would  wny  other 
system  of  calculating  needsi;  it  will  have  th*^  ndditional  fldvjiita;je  of  tending  to 
increase  looul  efforts  and  expeniliture  in  the  one  point  where  improvement  is 
mott  needed  and  most  effectual,  via.,  the  number  of  the  teaching  staff.  There 
waa  a  previous  proposal,  two  years  ago,  for  a  F«Hieral  grant  calculated  on  the 
Imsia  of  population  and  of  financial  difficulties  taken  together;  the  twenty-five 
Cantons  being  divided  according  to  poverty  by  rateable  value*  into  three  classes^ 
and  reoeivintr  a  arrant  of  3^,^  4*/.,  or  5ti.,  per  bead  of  population  accoitling  to 
this  class.  But  ifurther  inquiries  have  clearly  shown  the  much  greater  benefit  of 
tiie  ne*w  plan,  and  it  is  aaid  to  have  obtained  the  nnuniinous  support  of  every 
Canton,  in  a  memorial  recently  addressed  to  the  Federal  Council  of  5ltAt«^  by 
wlioiii  it  U  111  most  eeiiatn  to  be  adopts 
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Taking  the  foregoing  tluee  iy[ncal  examples  as  fair  spechueus 
of  the  Swiss  systems  of  Central  Participation  in  local  expendi- 
ture on  Education,  is  it  not  evident  that  they  one  and  all  afford 
an  infinitely  more  rational  and  intelligible  method  for  apportion- 
ing the  central  and  the  Jnoal  shares  in  edncational  expenditure 
than  is  afforded  by  our  complicated  English  system,  of  minute 
individual  calcuhitions,  of  1^.  per  child,  or  of  G(/.  a  subject,  or  2r/. 
an  hour,  of  which  the  merest  outline  does  not  admit  of  being  put 
more  simply  than  the  following  :^ — 

Education  Department  Grants, 
*'  Under  the  Ccnle  of  1896  niOBt  of  the  ^ruiitK  aro  haned  u!i  the  jivernf^e  imiiilier 
of  cliildren  in  attendance.  For  infant  siclunjla  and  ela^ssea  there  is  a  fixed  ^rant  ot 
7i.  or  Be*  per  child ;  a  variable  gmnt  of  2^.,  4fl,»  or  bs,  per  cMld ;  a  needlework, 
or  Doedlework  and  drawings  grant  of  U. ;  nnd  a  singing  grant  of  6d.  or  li.  ;  all 
paid  on  the  average  att-endaiice.  For  schiwU  for  older  scbnlars  there  i«  u 
principal  grant  of  12j*.  66?.  or  14fi.  i^er  child  ;  a  grant  for  discipline  and  organi- 
sat  ion  of  1$,  or  1«.  6d, ;  a  needlework  grant  (for  girlH)  of  1«.  ;  a  anging  grant 
of  td.  or  1^,  ;  and  a  grant  for  class  Hubject^  of  1*.  or  2^,  for  the  first  sulijet't, 
and  of  1«.  or  2s,  for  tha  second.  These  grants  a^e  all  paid  on  the  average 
aUendance.  In  addition  there  is  the  grant  for  BpecLfio  aubjects  of  2a.  or  Zs.  for 
each  scholar  in  Standards  V.-VIL  wh(^  is  pi*esented ;  and  a  cookery  ^THrit  of 
4*.,  a  laundry  work  grant  of  28.,  and  a  diiiry  work  grant  i>f  4«.  for  each  girl 
in  Standards  IV-'VII..  and  a  cottage  gardening  giant  of  2s.  or  4^.  for  each 
boy  in  the  same  standards,  providing  tliey  are  properly  taught  the  subjects,  and 
prefer  tbe?e  grants  to  thoae  for  specific  mibjecta.  * 

Science  and  Art  Department  Grant :^. 


Art. 
(aj  For  *iiteh  attetuliinci^  of  an  hour's 
durntion  in  an  art  sidioo!  or  clai^si, 
aceoriUnp  ta  the  gronf»si  aw  set 
forih  hehnv,  i^d.  to  3^L,  hi.  to  5d,. 
'M.  tf>  (id.,  or  4.^.  tu  8(L  But  no 
more  tlinii  40  itltenfltinees  in 
jproup  I.  will  be  eouriU'd  diirinj;; 
one  .*^essiunon  behalf  of  a  wladent, 
or  more  tlint  (l^i  in  one  or  njore  of 
the  other  three  ^ron]>H.  Hut  if 
group  I.  be  tiikcn  witn  tla^  other 
groups,  jiot  more  than  -jO  atten- 
dances can  l>e  counted  Aiko- 
gelher.t 


SCIEXCK. 

(a. )  For  each  BtttjTiflan*.*e  of  an  haiu**s 
d  11  nit  ion  in  a  night  class  2d,  to 
tkl.  in  the  elementary  stage  of  a 
.  subject  of  wience^  and  4d.  to 
1*.  4d,  in  the  advanced  sta*^  ; 
i^xcept  iu  nmtbenuiticst.  for  which 
the  srale  will  be,  stage  l.iyd,  to 
(ki  [v^r  lesson  ;  stages  2  and  4,  3d> 
to  ^d.  [»*r  less<)U  ;  statyes  3,  5,  0, 
and  7t  *4d.  to  l*.  id,  fier  lesnon  ; 
and  for  each  atl^ndance  of  H 
hours'  duration  given  l4j  prai^tieal 
work  in  the  s^ubjects  enumerated 
in  sf^^tion  }.  of  zs^viii.,  in  a  laliora- 
t4iry  which  is  reported  by  the 
inspew'tor  jus.  properly  c^qnijupe*!, 
3(L  to  9d.  in  tlie  *  tdenienUry 
stage,  and  ttd.  to  U.  4d,  in  the 
advanced  stag^c.f  ' 

Can  we  wonder  that  tn  flip  Swiss  Educationist  the  nttiturle 
of  our  Central  Authority  as  manifested  in  these  arraiigements» 
in  spite  of  the  g-reat  reeent  improvemeuts  in  Kducatinn  Depart- 
ment nietlnuls,  and  the  partial  alHditiou  nf  payment  by  results 
and  of  fixed  examinations,  seema  to  be  ''  that  of  a  taskmaster 
bribing  the  teachers  to  grind  out  a  certain  amount  of  results 

•  Special  Reports,  Education  Department,  C.  8447,  page  39, 
t  Vide  the  Science  and  Art  Delta rtment's  Directory  of  Regulation*?,  ptige  52. 
Compare  ttw  Duke  of  Devonahire  s  Bi»eech  in  the  House  <*f  Lords,  Autruftt  1st, 
1898: — "In  my  opinion,  the  sv^steni  undfr  wliieh  grants  in  nid  to  sdenoe  and 
Art  fceaching  are  now  di>ij>en#ed  la,  Iti  conse^inenc^  i:*f  the  r.i|>id  and  unfore**een  ex- 
tension of  tie  Bvatem — a  sy.«tem  which  h:is  extwided  ami  deveU>|>ed  from  verv  «injdl 
tieginniugs  indeed — so  ciituhroii*?  and  complicated,  and,  thiTefore,  »o  costly,  that 
I  shall  he  verr  muclt  di>:a|)piiinted  iudet^d  if.  under  a  reorgani!^  jtvst^^m  jiud  a 
scientific  reaiTangemt-ut  of  duties,  a  very  conaideiuhle  ecom^my  in  a<lmmistotioti 
ctumot  be  brought  aliouL." 
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yearly  from  all  the  children  he  can  acrape  together,  by  any  means 

that  ha  lau  l»riiig  U)  l^ear ''*':'  Whereas,  a»  hi-  .^ay^,  '*  the  8wwa 
system  leaves  the  Local  Authority  free  to  make  Uie  best  possible 
arrangements  and  the  teacher  free  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  them,  and  the  child  free  to  get  the  utmost  possible  mental 
development  out  of  them:  the  Central  Authority  umiertuking 
then  to  meet  a  certain  proportion  of  the  expenditure  necessarily 
incurred  by  these  efforts,  without  any  danger  of  curtailing  the 
due  rewards  of  toil  and  thought,  in  consequence  of  the  occa- 
sional failure  of  inrlividnal  scholars  Ui  come  up  to  a  required 
.standard  of  attainment  on  a  particular  day  in  the  yearT't  Yet 
the  benefit^  of  having  a  lump  Grant  allocated  to  the  school  on 
iU  work  as  a  whole  have  often  been  dwelt  upon  in  England, 
Mr,  Yoxall  referred  in  this  plan  in  the  following  words,  in  the 
same  Debate  as  that  in  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  so  clearly 
showed  the  *'  grant-earning  '*  view  as  above  quoted  (footnote* 
I»age  di\) :  — 

"  He  ventured  to  hop©  that  they  W(mld  be  able  in  twielve  monOis*  time  to 
adopt  Uip  nrinciple  of  the  block  j^raut  for  Engligli  schooljk  He  would  suggeat 
that  they  should  do  away  with  the  present  peddling  principlo  of  rewarding  achoo) 
minnigerjt  and  teachers,  as  this  hunkgteitng  method  of  dealing  with  education 
WHS  entirely  subversive  of  the  interests  of  the  children,  find  that  they  should 
anbstitiite  the  phn  of  assigning  to  every  school  a  sure  and  fixed  income  ye^r  by 
ye»r^  ttccording  to  the  demands  of  the  pcbool,  so  long  a«  the  school  satlsBed  the 
«gent«  of  the  Department,  the  inspectors,  that  eflldcxit  work  wa«  being  done/' 

And  this  principle  of  apportiuning  grants  is  already  aetually 
in  working  in  certain  spheres  in  England.  Both  the  Treasnry 
GranLs  to  University  Colleges,  the  Edneation  (I ran  is  of  the 
Boanl  of  Agricultnre,  and  most  County  Council  Grants 
to  Secondary  Hcdiools  are  arranged  on  this  basis,  and  have  no 
direct  relation  to  results  or  attendance  or  individual  subjects:  and 
tliey  hav«  been  found  to  work  excellently.  As  an  additional 
advantage  of  adopting  the  '"lump  grant"  system  in  primary 
schools,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  makes  it  at  once  jtossihle 
for  the  Central  Authority  to  require  a  definite  curriculum  from 
ever)'  Primary  school,  a  good  general  course,  not  merely  in  the 
three  Rs.  If  certain  subjects  in  addition  to  the  three  Rs  were 
once  definitely  laid  down  as  requisites  from  every  primary  school, 
we  should  .soon  be  rid  of  the  great  difficulty  which  now  besets  the 
promotion  of  our  primary  school  children  in  different  parts  of  a 
town  or  county,  whether  to  a  (•entral  Higher  Primarv  Sehoob 
or  to  a  Secondaiy  School,  vis?.,  the  difficulty  caused  l»y  tbi* 
infinite  varieties  of  attainment  and  of  standards  of  knowUxlge  in 
all  sorts  of  subjects  other  than  the  three  Rs^  which  the  various 
children  present  on  being  admitted.  And  the  country  would  in 
time  come  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  a  true  Primarv 
School  Curriculum  is,  and  of  the  aggregate  of  the  various  subjects 
in  which  a  child  may  be  expected  to  be  proficient  on  completing 

hj5i  Primary  Education. 

*  Compnre  the  words  of  Mr.  Gray.  M.P.,  in  Parliatnent,  Mftreh  22,  1898-.— 
"The  tendency  of  late  years  has  Wen  t<i  put  into  the  Code  the  majifuvm 
number  of  faibje<;ta  and  to  induce  nianagers  and  teachers  to  take  them  np  by 
offera  t»f  a  few  shil lings  in  the  way  of  gnuita.  That,  is  a  wrong  principle 
upon  which  to  work  in  our  eleTnentary  education  nysbem." 

t  The  views  here  cited  would  doubtless  now  be  modified  in  certain  inspects,  were 
the  speaker  acquainted  with  the  cbangea  in  the  methoda  of  inspection  reoentlv 
ftdopted  by  the  Educa^tion  Department. 
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2,      SOURCK  OF  FUJTDS* 

Having  thus  examined  the  basis  of  the  participation  of  each 
authority  in  educational  expenditure,  we  may  next  consider  the 
way  in  which  tlie  actual  money  provision  is  arranged  for  from 
the  public  purree,  to  meet  the  heavy  calls  thus  made  upon  it,  in 
its  task  of  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  education  for  the 
whole  Iwality*  One  speahs  of  the  whole  locality  advisedly,  ftu-  it 
nmst  be  remembered  that  not  tmly  are  the  .Higher  Schools  all 
publiCj  I.e.,  maiutained  by  public  funds  and  used  by  all  classes  of 
swiety;  but  even  the  public  PrimaTy  School  is  frequented  by  each 
and  all;  there  are  practically  uo  Preparatory  Secondary  Schofda 
for  l)oys  uiuler  12|  such  as  we  have  in  England  :  and  private 
enterprise  plays  but  little  part  in  the  educational  provision  of 
the  true  Swiss*:  iu  fact,  the  Primary  School  is  used  by  eveiy 
class  of  the  community  alike,  as  also  are  all  the  public  schools* 

To  understand  the  financial  i-esources  of  Swiss  educatinn  at  all 
thoroughly  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  tliree  main  facts — 
Hourt't'sof  (/*)  ^i'hat  the  whole  educational  expenditure,  on  pducatitm 

fiiudp,  of  nil  grade*?   (not  merely  of  |»orti(ui^   ^i  primary   and   of 

technical  as  with  us),  is  always  au  integral  part  of  the 
f/enerai  pulilic  local  expenditure.  There  are  but  few  cases 
in  which  this  expenditure  is  fixed  iu  amount  by  a  separate 
authfuity  electeil  m!  hoe  or  met  by  a  special  rate  uv  tax 
levied  tn!  hoc, 

(h)  That  nearly  all  local  taxation  in  Swibcerland  is  ffireet, 
beint:  leviable  both  on  a  man's  capital  and  on  his  income 
{from  that  capital  and  from  all  other  soniTes),  not 
merely  as  is  the  case  in  England  on  the  annual  value  of 
the  house  iu  which  he  happrus  fa  Uvp  (T  spr^nk  i>f  tlic 
average  Englislunau  not  jiosscssed  rvf  any  r^al  jiropcrty): 
ami  furtluM-  that  there  is  vcri/  little  exemption  ;  practically 
every  man  whu  has  a  vote  pays  the  local  rates  ilirectly» 
and  i«  keenly  alive  to  the  extent  and  the  incidence  of  the 
rates.  Both  the  amount  of  taxation  and  the  reason  of  the 
amount  are  thus  accurately  appreciable  by  every  individiial, 
even  the  poorest,  for  no  one  is  exempt  from  i-ate  or  tax 
whose  iuc(une  exceeds  £24  a  year  fram  whatever  sources; 
and 
Loc'jil  liiile-  (c)  't1iat  every  man  has  a  voice  directly  ov  indirectly  in 

pruaciiri-.  determining  what  shall  be  the  scale  and  the  scope  of  Com- 

munal Expeurlitiire  on  Education;  while  lie  has  at  the 
same  lime  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  question,  since 
whatever  his  rank  in  life,  or  his  wealth,  he  will  undoubtedly 
use  the  jmblie  rmnmunal  Schools  for  his  children's  educa- 
tion.t 

*  The  numerous  pri^^ate  schools  in  certain  parts  of  SwitEerJand  are  mainly  fro- 

quented  by  non-Swii*.  .       j    t  u         »  i  .         , 

+  It  may  be  appropriately  mentifmed  here  thnt  the  working  clasf^s  «s  a 
whole,  both  agriciiltiira]  and  industrird,  take  a  far  keener  interest-  and  a  moni 
active' part  \n  all  public  maiter«,  municipal,  commnnal,  edticsitional,  and  otb<?r» 
than  18  the  case  in  England,  The  Swiss  workman  reads  bis  piper  for  political 
not  for  sporting  news;  he  nses^  bis  vote  for  Municipal  Communal. 
find    Cantonal    matter*    wbenerer     tber*    is?  oocfl«ion  fand  elecHoot    ure    con^ 
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As  far  as  the  minimum  cxjienclituie  o£  a  locality  is  concerned, 
the  Central  Authoriiy  has  the  right  of  ?^ec'ing  that  certain  general 
conditions  (ct/,,  as  to  teiwi^hing  staff,  hiiildingH  and  cuniculuni) 
are  adequate  and  satisfactory,  liut  the  Central  Authority  haa 
not,  m  with  us,  any  voice  in  limiting  any  additional  efforts  that 
the  Oommuno  may  desire  to  make,  out  of  its  own  funds,  towards 
••xtending  the  educational  advantages  of  it^  members,  or  towards* 
luakifig  any  liigher  develo|)menti  of  ib  educational  -supply.  This 
;U  once  suggests  a  vital  difference  between  Swi*KS  and  English 
conceptions.  For  instance,  in  England  many  School  Boards 
lia%e  desired  to  improve  their  higher  Elenientaiy  Education  and 
lo  extend  its -«coi)e  by  providing  Day  Schools  of  a  Higher  Grade; 
but  they  have  frequently  been  told  by  the  Central  Authority 
that  they  cannot  take  any  ><uch  steps  as  would  involve  the  School 
Board  in  any  ex|iense  for  this  purpr»se,  that  it  wtmUl  be  illegal  tt> 
fipend  their  rates  in  such  a  manner,  inasmuch  as  they  were  only 
empowered  by  the  Act  of  187U  t<t  nsi-  tlie  rates  to  provide 
Elementary  Education.* 

Similarly  when,  twenty  years  iatt'i,  it  was  decided  tliat 
in  England  an<l  Wales  the  provision  of  Evening  Schools 
giving  purely  Coritinuative  or  TTigher  Kduratiori  (instead 
of  mainly  Elementary  as  before)  might  advisedly  be  made 
a  function  of  the  Primary  Edoeation  authorities^  it  was 
nt*ce-Hsary,  in  order  that  this  might  be  done,  that  a 
s{H«ial  Acl  shtmld  be  passed  (IS90)  to  give  this  spcific 
authorisation,  by  removing  from  Srhoid  lic^ards  the  disability 
previously  entailed  on  them  under  Section  14  (ll  of  the  Aet  of 
1870  taken  in  cnnner  tiuii  with  Stn^tion  -*,  wliieh  leijuired  that  in 
every  school  maintained  l>y  a  School  Board  "  the  prineipid  part  ot 
**  the  Education  given  must  be  eletnerjtary."  Moreover,  even 
when  this  eonsiderable  exteasion  of  ScIioipI  Board  powers  int<i 
Higher  Kducation  was  given,  it  was  spocilically  stated  t^i  be  for 
the  provisiiui  of  /Ctrtt/nf/  Schools  :  no  mnitinn  wiis  made  of  its 
extension  to  the  provision  of  Duy  Schools  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Whereas  in  Switzerland  oc»  autbori^atiou  of  this  kind  wouhl 
have  been  needed  by  a  local  authority,  so  far  as  the  spending  oi 
its  (»wn  lomi  funds  were  concerned ;  they  are  fi*ee  from  any  such 
limits,  Imtli  in  theory  and  practice. 

I'l  the  same  way  tile  Teelmical  Instruction  Committees  of 
(^ounty  and  other  Councils  in  lOngland  are  forbidden,  under 
Set^tign  1  (1)  g,  of  the  Act  which  created  them,  Uy  raise  mini' 
than  a  jieniiy  rale  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act,  and  at  the 
^ame  time  both  Ctumty  and  Btuough  Councils  are  unable 
under    the    Acts    of    1889-91     (except    in    Wales)    to    aid    or 

stunt ly  Likiii;^  plart^K  timl  *"nt#rR  with  itrtdti^eni  int^refli  into  rtU  questions  at 
iHKUr.  Ltrturpii  ami  f]»h^if<>s  ate  his  otjiijjtant-  re?oiirc^.  mrl  n.  hrge  proportion  of 
hlJi  )pt«iirv  i^  devote*!  (n  pdiicBtivf.  rftading,  whereby  h^  may  form  his  nwri 
rpmion  upon  cunetit  t^nptits  U  is  impossible  »hat  5«ch  a  thing  should  happen 
in  S' '  ^-  *  (1  AS  is  dttAilc<J  in  the  following  cxtr^iot  from  a  kndincr  Enszlis^h  newii- 
pjf  '?:— "I  remember  well,  during  a,  cnticAl  time  in  the  great  strike 

n*'  X  -..  .  ^  ,  findin^r  a  crowd  of  Severn]  Uioiisaads  of  workmen  a^iaembled  in 
the  open  apj^e  opposite  the  offices  of  the  N'fwcmth  Chronicle.  Anxious  for 
infonnation.  I  inqtiirt^l  th(s  cause  of  the  meeting.  It  waa  no  meeting  st  sll : 
they  wer«  waitind  for  the  resirlt  of  .i  hor«^  race/* 

•'  SeB  School   Board   ChronicU,  Th(^,   11,   1886,  Vol.    3CCXTi.,  paft»  ^1:    *"*< 
Fi^b.  25,  1888.  vol  xxxix.,  x>^gi  187. 
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provide  Secondary  Education,  as  surh,  at  all,  unless  they  can 
%*eil  their  ptforts  niidcr  tlie  fuiiii  of  aid  to  IVL'hiiical  Instruction 
only.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  no  Municipality  could  main- 
tain even  a  public  library  until  specially  authorised  to  do  so  by 
the  Central  Authority  (in  1850) »  nor  Baths  and  WVshhouses 
until  184() ;  and  the  amount  they  might  thus  spend  was  strictly 
limited  even  then. 

Tlu'se  limitatiniiH,  it  would  seem,  are  based  on  fundamental 
conceptions  of  hical  government  and  of  local  rating  differing 
absolutely  in  England  and  Switzerland.  ^\Tiat  the  Swiss 
hold  regarding  the  rights  and  duties  and  powers  of  the 
(^ommune  has  already  been  shown.  The  Commune  is  to 
them  the  true  source  and  centre  of  civic  life  and  power,  though 
for  certain  purposes  the  Communes  have  combined  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Canton,  which  tbey  jointly  fomi^  certain  powers 
of  supervision,  guidance  and  control  over  themselves  for  the 
common  good.  In  England^  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  may 
liave  lieen  the  case  in  former  times  as  regards  the  indejien deuce 
f)f  individual  Bnrougbs,  it  apyiears  to  he  now  generally  accepted 
that  in  theory  the  power  is  in  the  hands  solely  of  the  Central 
Government,  but  that  t!ie  latter  has  for  cnnvenience  in  certain 
carefully  limited  matters  committed  the  exercise  of  certain  care- 
fully specified  powers  into  local  hands,  but  always  under  strict 
limits,  and  further  that  the  exercise  of  any  pfiwers  or  activities 
noi  so  committed  is  (unless  specially  authorised  by  early  charter 
or  otherwise)  outsidr^  tbe  scope  of  municipal  rights  and  duties, 
and  illegab*  This  fundamental  difTerence  of  conception- — that 
a  Local  Authority  exercises  only  such  limiterl  powers  as  have 
been  spec^itically  and  expressly  delegated  to  it  by  the  Centj^al 
Authority^ — makes  a  vital  difference  between  Swiss  and  English 
systems  of  educational  administration,  expenditure  and  control. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  still  more  b«>cause  (iA  we  English 
make  so  large  a  use  of  private  schools^  and  (??\)  because  so  large 
a  proportion  of  nur  voting  population  pay  no  rates  directly,  in 
consequence  of  the  **  compounding ''  system,  and  indeed  do  not 
necessarily  feel  the  weight  of  local  taxation  at  all,  it  is  exceedingly 

•  The  fcilU>winj(  lines  from  a  lemiing  article  in  the  Timu  newspaper  of 
Fcbrmrv  24,  1898  exeui|»lify  (all  the  more  alroiigly  frnm  tJie  inddcntul  cbaractcr  of 
the  ttilunion)  the  prevailing  English  point  ni  view,  Sf>  different  from  the  Swjji?,  oa 
this  matter: — "It  in  a  dangerous  tk^lusiion  tr*  iniagioe  that  Parliament  can 
"perpptnally  interfere  to  correct  Ibt?  errors  and  rewtniin  the  Jtbiisea  of  the  Irjca-l 
'*l>odie«  in  ivhich  it  hag  dchgatrd  Jargt  adminhtrniivr  imwtvf.**  (The  itaJicn 
ore  not  in  the  Times,)  As  to  the  fjossible  reai^onn  for  this  view,  see  not*  at  tue 
clos^  of  thij*  chapter.  Ai  the  sanje  tim«  it  most  lie  romemhered,  as  modifjing  the 
statements  made  brfiadly  above,  thai  this  view  of  the  limited  ntiture  of  local  powers 
and  t^e  ab»olut«  ftuthority  of  the  Central  is  by  no  means  tiie  oriprind  theory  or 
practice  in  En;?land.  Before  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835  or  any  of  tbe 
great  jfoverning  Acts  of  Parliament,  herein  referred  to»  were  pnssed*  manv 
mimidpalitieB  And  corporations  exercined  large  powers  of  ratin^r  *i>d  spending; 
and  it  is  indeed  a  moot  point  how  far  such  powers  have  ever  been  abrogated. 
Compare,  for  instance^,  the,  nnlimtt<^d  sums  which  the  City  of  T^ondon  coji  and 
does  gpend  on  its  g^eat  Becondary  School .  its  Library-,  etc.,  et^..  in  contrast  to  the 
sUtements  above,  Bnt  on  the  whole  it  is  prohablv  not  fur  from  the  truth  to  re- 
present the  present  theory  and  practice  in  English  Local  Government,  and  llifi 
bulls  of  modern  legislation,  as  being  on  the  Mnes  described  in  the  text  above.  For 
further  dij^cussion  on  this  point,  see  "  The  Principles  of  Local  Government,"  by  i, 
Gmnrne,  Constable^  1897, 
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difficidt  to  make  any  valid  comparisons  belweon  the  !>unleii»  upon 
a  Swis^  and  upon  an  En^rlish  imliviiluiil  in  thf  matter  of  public 
pdneuiional  expenditui(\  But  it  may  Ij^*  oi  iuttnest,  novertlieless  to 
nhow  first  the  main  outlines  til  a  Swiss  individual's  ruling  paper, 
and  then  to  find  out  what  prupprtiou  of  this  rate  or  tax  is  caused 
by  educational  expenditure,  and  so  arrive  at  the  actual  share 
wJiieh  education  receives  in  Switzerland  out  of  Uie  general  calls 
\i\MML  tiie  j>ublic  purse. 

It  may  be  said  that,  in  most  Cantims,  the  system  of  taxation  for  LckuI  taxn- 
Communal  Taxes  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Cantonal  Taxes;  ^i^"* 
the  greater  part  iji  both  cases  beiui?  dii*ect.     And  in  all  cases 
a  man's  income  is  taxed  as  well  as  bis  capital.* 

Nearly  all  Swiss  taxation  is  under  three  main  beads; 

ii — Grand  8teuer,   i.f.,  a   tax   f»f   so  much  per  mille   on   real 

property  ;  fnll  value  ;  liabilities  not  to  t)e  deducted. 

B, — Kapital  Steuer,  Le.,  a  tax  of  so  much  per  mille  on  personalty* 

t\ — Einktmimen  Steuer,  or  income  tax  in  three  classes,  generally 

cm  dift'erent  scales — 

i*  So  much  per  cent,  on  yearly  y)i  ofits  from  trade,  bufli- 

ness»  or  occupation,  or  on  sala^5^ 
ii.  So  much  per  cent-  nn  yearly  receipi«i  from  life  rents, 

pensions  and  annuities, 
iii.  So   much   per  cent,  on  dividends  and  proceeds  of 
shares,  scrip,  Rtock,  etc* 
Tills  tax  on  income  is  in  addition  to,  not  in  lieu  of,  the  tax  on 
the  capital  producing  the  income :   hoik  are  paid,  in  every  case, 
where  a  man  ])ossessos  capital . 

Usually  the  rate.s  of  A.  and  B.  are  the  same,  and  those  of  C, 
are  on  a  scale  bearing  a  direct  ratio  to  the  rate  of  A.*  which  is,  as 
it  were»  the  fixed  basis  for  alL  Thus»  when  stating  the  taxation 
prevailing  on  any  |)articular  date  in  any  town,  it  is  only 
neccHsarv  \x\  state  the  A  tax  (4  ^j^  for  example,  as  now  in  Bern), 
which  is  called  the  Stenerfuss,  nr  tax  basis ;  all  the  rest  being 
deducible  therefrom. t 

Some  or  all  of  these  taxes  are  (in  most  Cantons)  on  a  progres- 
sive scale.  In  all,  one  may  say,  the  general  scheme  of  taxation 
is  on  these  three  main  lines. J 

In  some  Cantons,  as  wo  have  seen,  b)cal  educational  expen- 
diture is  in  the  hands  of  a  body  elected  ad  hoc  ;  but  in  moat  the 


•  We  lukve  already  explained  tlmt  the  greater  iwrtion  of  Swiss  tuxatirm  is 
dirwt.  There  are,  Wwever,  nu  i^iirect  Uxes  V^vied  by  tlie  Bynd,  The  Fedemd 
Hevenuet  are  obtained  mainly  from  jndir^t  taxes. 

t  In  Bern  Canton  tl>e  scale  is  thuB :  — 

^  IJI  \^\\'  'V'IX  "Thus   the   rate  tyi  A  ]rxy^^  tht^  mUi  of  C  iii. 


C  iii  :  C  i  :  :  5  :  3 


and   fruHl   lliis  in  c^ilcidatetl  C  ii  and  C  i. 


An  example  i«  ffiven  on  the  next  page.  In  Zurich,  the  taxes  are  not  qiiHe  so 
imaititdy  cl^mifieil?  there  is  simply  one  EinkoUHiien  Stencr  and  one  Vennogen 
Stewer ;  Iwifc  the  mUi  of  the  lafcter  itrll  give*  the  fixed  basis  for  the  former,  und  ji 
thiwt  the  SteuerfuOT. 

tTlie  Zurich  system  is  different  from  the  above  in  certain  details,  nottibly  (o) 
in  the  levying  of  a  fixed  householder  tax  per  rapita,  (6)  in  the  dednction  from  a  man's 
n^teable  inoome  of  £8  for  every  child  under  lo  years  old,  aiid  (c)  in  the  strictly  pro- 
gresiiiive  rating  of  every  tax. 

1390.  '  n 
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actual  amount  of  expenditure  is  decided  by  the  elected  Authority 
for  all  other  local  matters,  only  the  administration  and  the 
spending  of  the  money  so  voted  being  delegated  to  the  elected 
or  nominated  School  Commission  or  School  Board.  All  accounts 
are  published  and  all  questions  of  increased  expenditure  are 
subjected  to  keen  public  investigation  and  discussion,  so  that 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  both  the  simplest  and  the  richest 
citizen  is  alike  aware  of  the  portion  of  his  taxes  which  is  due 
to  Education,  and  also  of  the  actual  cost  to  himself  and 
to  the  Commune  of  the  various  schools  which  each  and  all 
are  using  and  which  each  and  all  are  interested  in  making  as 
good  as  means  will  permit.  From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  to 
compare  the  burden  on  the  individual  in  Switzerland  with  that 
on  the  individual  in  England  is  extremely  difficult.  In  case  it 
may  be  of  any  assistance  to  studentsin  this  direction,  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  given,  showing  the  actual  rates  of  local  taxation 
that  were  levied  in  five  different  towns  in  Bern  Canton  in  1890, 
this  taxation  being  inclusive  of  all  ])ublic  objects,  not  of  educa- 
tion only.  The  last  column  shows  what  fraction  the  communal 
expenditure  on  Education  in  each  town  in  1895  was  of  the  total 
communal  .expenditure  on  all  objects  in  that  town ;  so  that  the 
portion  of  the  rate  which  was  due  to  Education  may  thus  be 
approximately  realised  :  — 


Communal  Taxes,  under  the  Ave  heads 
explained  on  the  previous  page. 

Out  of  the 

total 

Public  Ex- 

I>enditure 

on  all 

matters 

the 
following 
portion 
was  due 

to 
Education 

Town.             1  Population. 

Realty.     Personalty. 

Income. 

' 

A. 

0/00 

B. 

0/00 

C  i.           C  ii. 

0/0               0/0 

1 

3-0               4-0 
4-50      '        60 
360              4-80 
610      ,        7-20 
2-70             3-6') 

Ciil. 
0/0 

1.  Bern  City   • 

2.  Biel  City     • 

3.  Porrentniy  City - 
4    Thun  City  - 

5.  DelemontCity  - 

57,000 
15,414 
6,509 
5,506 
3,042 

2-0 

3-0 

2-40 

800 

1-80 

i-0 

30 

2-40 

300 

l*) 

5-0 

7-3) 

6-0 

90 

4-50 

One-half 

One-third 

Ons-third 

One-third 

One-sixth 
f 

The  Bern  Cantonal 
taxes  also  payable 
by   every  indivi- 
dual   in  each  of 
these  places  were 

Population. 
539,405 

Can 
2-0              20 

tonal  Taxes. 
80              4  0 

5-0 

One-sixth 

I 

A'^ofe.— The  use  of  the  Decimal  Coinage  makes  the  above  table  much  simpler  and  more  intelli- 
gible to  the  average  householder  than  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  an  Englishman.  A  Swiss 
can  see  at  once  the  exact  amount,  in  francs,  of  his  tax  under  each  head. 

Education,  in  the  last  column,  includes  all  forms  of  Education, 
not  merely  the  primary  school ;  but  the  primary  school  is,  in  all 
cases,  by  far  the  largest  item,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown. 

•  In  Bern  city  there  is  a  Permanent  Capital  Fund  of  about  £32,000  for  all 
grades  of  schools.    See  page  35  above. 

t  This  city  has  a  very  large  Capital  Permanent  Fund  for  its  Ecoles  Primaires, 
Ecole  Secondaire  and  Progymnase,  wtich  renders  the  expenditure  from  municipal 
funds  on  education  much  less  than  elsewhere. 

"^  The  details  of  this  expenditure  are  given  on  page  57  below. 
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To  make  it  clearer,  let  us  imagine  a  man  who  possesses  Real 
Property  to  the  capital  value  of  £5,000,  a  Personalty  of  the 
capital  value  of  £2,000,  a  professional  or  trade  income  of  £()00  a 
year,*  a  life  annuity  of  £100  a  year,  and  annual  proceeds  from 
llealty  and  Personalty  of  (sav)  £300.  This  individual  would 
pay,  in  Bern  City,  a  town  of  the  size  of  Ipswich,  an  annual  sum 
of  £51  for  City  Rates,  and  of  £51  for  Cantonal  Taxes  (because 
Bern  City  happens  to  have  this  year  the  same  scale  of  local 
taxation  as  is  levied  by  the  Canton),  or  £102  per  annum  in  all, 
for  Rate^  and  Taxes,  without  any  question,  as  with  us,  of  the 
value  or  the  rent  of  the  house  in  which  he  lives.  If  he  lived 
in  Biel,  a  town  of  the  size  of  Salisbury,  he  would  pay 
about  £75  in  City  Rates,  and  £51  in  Cantonal  tiixes.t 
If  this  seems  a  high  and  l)urdensome  scale  of  rates  and 
taxes  (viz.,  £120  for  a  man  with  an  income  of  about  £1,000 
a  year),  it  must  be  added  that  for  this  (in  addition 
to  all  ordinary  Municipal  conveniences),  he  can  get  his  children 
educated  up  till  at  least  10  years  of  age  for  nothing,^  and 
even  if  after  that  he  gives  them  the  best  possible  education 
up  to  19  years  of  age  he  will  have  to  pay  for  it  the  merest 
fi'action  of  what  the  same  thing  would  cost  him  in  England 
(supposing  it  were  obtainable  within  reasonable  distance  in  the 
same  county,  which  would  be  unlikely  in  the  case  of  most 
English  provincial  towns.) 

Note.— It  may  be  aiUlecl  that  the  theoretical  ilifferencea  in  the  matter  of 
Local  Government  and  of  rating  between  KnKlaml  and  Switzerland,  are  |)erhaps 
mainly  attributable  to  the  peculiar  method  in  which  we  distribute  in  each 
locality  the  burden  of  expenditure  on  local  public  nee<lft,  viz.  (in  theory,  and 
80  far  aR  conceruH  the  great  majority  of  the  population,  who  poftsess  no  Heal 
property)  upon  the  one  hoIc  liasis  of  the  value  of  the  dwelling  m  which  a  man 
liveK  ;  a  basw  which,  whatever  may  once  have  been  the  case,  cannot  now  (in 
these  dayfi  of  limited  companies  and  capital  enterprise)  any  longer  Inb  said  to 
stand  in  any  fixed  relation  to  his  total  funds. §    Wlien  to  tfiis  jwint  is  adilej 

*The  exemption  of  £24  ought  to  be  deducted  from  this  in  calculating  the 
amount  of  tax. 

t  Or  again,  an  artisan,  having  no  real  or  personal  property,  and  earning  (say) 
forty  shillings  a  week,  would  on  the  Swiss  system  pay  about  £5  a  year  in  rates 
andtaxes  in  Ipswich,  and  nearly  £6  in  Salisbury  (whatever  sort  of  house  he  lived 
in) ;  a  sum  whicii  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  him  take  a  very  real  interest 
in  educational  or  any  other  public  developments  of  a  character  likely  to  raise  the 
rates;  wbereas  under  our  English  system  if  he  lived  (as  he  probably  would)  in  a 
cottage  or  tenement  under  that  particular  value  at  which  compounding  obtains  in 
his  town,  he  would  not  (consciously)  contribute  a  penny  towards  local  public 
expenditure,  and  would  be  able  to  vote  freely  for  educational  or  any  other  municipa 
developments  without  directly  feeling  any  effects  of  his  "  progressive  "  views  on  his 
own  pocket. 

tin  Bern  City  a  boy's  education  is  free  from  6  years  old  to  16  years  old 
whatever  school  he  be  in.  And  if  he  be  in  the  Primary  School  there  is  no  charge 
for  books  or  other  materials. 

§  Compare  Professor  and  Mrs.  Fawcett's  Essays  and  Lectures,  Political  and 
Social,  1872.  page  77.  "  It  is  well  known  that  local  rates  are  levied  upon  real  property 
only,  «ach  as  land,  mines  and  hous2s.  Personal  property  escapes  these  charges 
altogether.  .  .  .  But  each  year  a  greater  portion  of  the  wealth  of  such  a 
country  as  England  exists  in  the  form  of  personal  property,  and  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  the  owner  of  sucii  personal  property  should  escape  all  local  taxation." 
And  similarly  Lord  Salisbury  has  stated  in  the  Report  to  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1884  [C.--4402  page  99]:  "There  is  no  sort  of  ground  for  charging  such  an 
expenditure  (viz.,  for  the  provision  of  artisan  dwellings  out  of  the  rates)  on  the 
occnpien  of  land  and  houses  only.  Incomes  of  all  kinds — whether  they  come 
from  consols  or  foreign  stocks,  debentures,  ground  rents  or  mortgages — ought 
^qiially  to  bear  such  a  burden,  if  it  is  to  be  borne  by  property  at  all." 

IdOO.  D  2 
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the  fact  tliftt  rents  of  siimll  t^neiiientH  (wliick  cotnijouud  for  rates)  tlo  not* 
rine  iiumeilialoly  witli  everj-  rise  in  lacal  rates  and  that  a  lar^^e  |iro[»cjrtiQn  of  ft 
town  [Mipuiatiun  tliiis  <lo  not  iiuniedialLly  feel  a!iy  alteratiouK  in  this  rait:  uf 
local  taxation,  it  is  amiufest  that  Imral  jKjIicy,  lH>th  in  Seliuoi  15oiir»l  inaLtufH 
arni  otherwi."<«,  itiay  !hs  ia  Knglaml,  deciiled  hj  majorities  of  voters  who  ai'e  iiot 
at  the  tiino  failed  ui»on  to  ]>ay  the  |>iper,  thoa;^h  lliey  Urgely  decide  in  the 
cidling  of  the  tune.*  Thiia,  ia  Xiondon,  out  of  the  total  uuuilSr  ul  yoteis,  eoa- 
si^iembly  over  40  p«r  cent,  pity  710  Iwai  ratei  directly,  in  consdquwice  of  the  "  eom- 
(Mnuidiiig  **  systeiii,  and  thus  li^\  no  direct  "  ttfects  of  any  ptogri^siiive 
ileveloimieiits  of  local  public  ex[)«nditjuie ;  luid  in  a  wrtutn  nnir>ieipri! 
biirough  ou  the  eaat  co;i»t,  of  some  25,000  inhabit-iUita,  more  thiin  3,000  [uui  id 
the  total  ntiai!»ei"  of  6,000  vuteii^)  entirely  eseLjH*  paviujf  UkmI  ratei*  climtly  owiiiji 
to  '*  compotiTiding "  *,  and  1  am  as^und  on  lompelent  HUtliujitH\  from  Uvo 
irdei>eudent  h>c:il  s<unees.  tliitt  the  rentu  in  eoinpntiinling  toriemeTits  in  tbnt 
t-own  liave  ^^tejwlily  faHen,  vvliik'  Uie  IcH-al  rnU^  hsive  linivilv  int'i*.'a.Ht,Ml,  (nv 
woaie  yeai-H  \*nsU  It  is  at  all  events  ohviouKly  ipop<»^silJe  to  eonijiaie 
jttiltlii'  nptTiiim  and  tlie  eiitlnii^iasni  for  a  lar^e  |i«hlie  expendiLuie  in  the 
eause  of  pnlihe  develo^itjient'j.  wliieh  exint  in  Kn^rland  and  in  Switzerlantl 
rcH|»eetively.  sineo  the  nuuJenee  of  the  loeal  taxation  hiijtlen  i?'  so  wholly 
different  in  the  two  eoantries,  and  with  us  the  i-o>t  of  a  [(foj^riesj^ive  poliey  is 
rait  Uirne  conseioiHly  ami  tliiL»etly  hy  trrrij  imUvithial  who  votew  fiir  it,  jlm  h 
reces*t;irily  the  case  in  Switzerland.  It  njay.  of  course,  hd  nrgecl  in  support  td  the 
Englii^h  system  thiU  nllinmtely  Uf  not  always  hiiniediutely)  a  rise  of  local  taxation 
incvU;d>!y  touches  the  pocketa  of  rvtrt/  inhuh  funt  (^ince  rt-nts*  uitiBiitely  will  rise 
with  the  improveTTient.^  in  the  district),  hut  thtt  by  nui^king  the  financial  effect*  of 
hii;  locid  or  nuiionid  iniprovenientw  (IhrMnijli  imhieet  ratini^  and  taxnt  on)  wt*  njuke 
it  ni\  easiei"  nwttt*r  to  get  suuh  iinpioveni-nts  vuteJ  into  nction.  Bid  then  umhr 
8Hf:h  c'irtHiin»tuineeH  it  is  surely  iniposnihle  to  describe  thefi?  developments  uf?  slj^ni* 
of  an  eariiejft  enthuiviasin,  or  a«  the  outcome  of  ii  deliberate  sacriit<>e  on  the  pnrt 
of  "  tlw  people,"  io  favour  of  the  improvemetita  in  qiii«tion. 


3.  Alloc'atiun  of  Funds. 


Sticli  being-  tf>f  geiif  ral  system  of  taxation,  it  mnains  to  show, 
lirst,  tilt?  nuinnLT  in  which  tht^  amcnnii  of  taxation  nect^ssarv  for 
eiliicational  pur|)ostN  is  arrivtMl  at,  ami  thc:t  how  the  ]vroeep(ls  of 
llii^  taxation  are  ai»plie(I  by  ihe  Loral  Atilhority  and  the  Central 
Anilioiity,  rf<peetively,  for  ilie  pnrfmses  tif  pnhlie  eilueatioo. 

ImtsI,  tlieir,  as  io  the  fonmunuil  Sclionls.  h^ery  Coninuinal 
Sohoftl  is  muiut^^t^*!  1iy  a  ronnnission  (rithcr  nominated  or  eleetod, 
as  oxphufied  aljove),  whieh  settles  the  d(*t:iilecl  tipjilieatiivii  of  the 
funds  placed  at  its  dispnsa!  for  the  purpose.  Tbcsc  funds  consist 
of  [a)  the  proceeds  of  the  Schtnil  Ca]>iial  Funtl,  (//)  the  prf>cceds  of 
Comnuina!  Taxation,  and  (c)  contrihutions  from  the  Cantonal 
Kx€!ie(|ner.  Thp  amount  of  (h)  is  deenlod  in  most  places  by 
tlie  general  Cfinimunal  C'ouneih  whieh  sets  apart  a  CiTtain  por« 
tioii  of  the  proceeds  of  p^neral  hjcal  taxation  for  the  puiiaise,  and 
hands  this  over  to  tho  Sclinl-Kommission  io  administer  at  their 


I 


•  Compare  Professkor  Fawcjett's  Lectures  above  named,  page  81  j  **Not  long  since 
we  were  conversing  with  a  w<«"king  man  who,  in  <;<>nse«i^ience  of  the  aWition  of 
compounding,  hatl  just  jvwd  hi?  first  po<tr  rate.  He  b«d  not  jv<^>gnised  tin*  faet 
that  he  hinl  for  a  Jonj^  time  a^  a  conijxoinder  nindo  a  sinnhir,  tlKiiigli  ni>t  su>  laJ'ge, 
oontj  ihution  to  the  n\i(^:fi  in  the  fiuin  of  increased  rent.  And  viur  friend  Wiig  now 
coniidt'nihly  arou.^ieii,  and  in  a  t*»ne  of  indignatifni  rtniarkwl :  'Is  it  nrd  nnjn«t  that 
I  »hoijKl  have  to  |>iiy  tlds  nii>o©y  ? '  "  Hie  f»et  \»,  of  c«mi9e.  tliat  Kn^land  has  never 
yet  explicitly  adopts!  the  tlieory  (whifh  uridta-Iiea  all  Swiss  b-ixiiltonl  that  the 
bunlen  of  hnm.]  t^ixalion  shonld  fall  on  i'mh  individnal.  and  »honld  lie  in  direct 
pniporfion  to  f/tf  fimoumf  of  hu  titftfl  wealth  (in  wliatever  form)  in  each  caae ; 
indee*!,  this  veiy  tlieoiy  is  exj>res*ly  rejected  by  ni;uiy  writers,  in  favour  of  dttempt- 
jnj*  to  r<irrelat(i  the  bnnlwi  in  every  case  with  the  ttnaMUit  of  henefiis  ♦?^tiTTi;ite<l  to 
accrue  t'l  tl»e  owner  and  occupier  !.brtnigh  location  in  the  p.'irticnlar  area  mte^h 
without  reference  to  l3ie  ^n&ater  or  lew  amount  of  means  po8»e««l  by  tlie  individuuh 
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discretion;  in  some  places,  however,  this  right  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Schul-Konimission  itself,  which  is  then  practically  a 
separate   School   Board,   and   itself  levies  such   a   rate   as   will 

{►reduce  the  sum  which  it  thinks  requisite  or  desirable  for 
Educational  purposes  during  the  coming  year.  But  in  most 
Cantons  where  this  latter  system  of  ad  hoc  local  Education 
Authorities  exists  (as  in  Zurich),  the  separation  l)etwe(»n  the 
educational  and  the  general  authority,  aud  between  the  two  i-ates 
or  taxations,  is  dropped  in  the  case  of  the  large  townsy  and  the  one 
general  Communal  Council  is  supreme ;  this  is  done  in  order 
to  obtain  unity  of  administraticm  and  a  proper  adjustment  ^dhoc 
between  educational  and  general  expenditure.  In  fact,  the  ^^^  ^^^ 
Special  Education  Board,  possessing  independence  of  the  Com- 
munal Council  in  regard  to  deciding  limits  of  expenditure^  seldom 
exists  except  in  those  small  places  where  the  general  communal 
expenditure  is  very  little,  and  the  funds  requisite  for  even  the 
barest  school  maintenance  necessarily  foim  the  greater  part  of 
the  call  made  on  the  communal  purse.* 

But  while  the  limits  to  be  observed  in  local  expenditure  on  Ktluoation  is 
Education   are   thus   settled,   as  a  rule,   by  the   General   Local  J^^^^etochec' 
Authority,  the  manner  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  actually  spent  function  of 
is  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  ad  hoc  Schul-Kommission  or  local  govem- 
School   Board,   who   know   and    are    responsible   for   the   whole  ™®^t. 
management  or  working  of  the  schools.t     If  it  be  urged  that 
for  this  reason  the  latter  should  surely  be  also  the  Authority  to 
decide  upon  the  amount  of  public  funds  made  available  for  the 
schools  during  the  year  (and  consequently  should  fix  the  Educa- 
tion tax,  as  is  the  case  with  the  School   Boards  for  Primary 
Education  in  England)  it  is  re]7lied  by  Swiss  economists  {i)  that 
it  is  always  possible  for  some  of  the  memliers  of  the  School  lU)ard 
to  be  electett  members,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  General  Local 
Authority,  where  they  can  thus  adequately  plead  the  financial 
need-^  of  the  schools  and  obtain  due  recognition  for  them  amongst 
the  various  claims  on  the  public  purse ;   and  [ii)  that  to  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  School   Board,  as  distinct  from  the  General 
Local  Authority,  the  independent  right  to  fix  their  own  rate  of 
C'X])enditure  is  to  give  to  education  an  undue  and  unwise  (and 
indetnl  unnecessary)  precedence  over  other  local  requirements ; 
and  {lit)  that  however  important  education  may  be  (and  no  on(\ 
thoy  say,  is  more  alive  to  its  importance  than  the  Swiss)  it  should 
pro]x»rly  always  be  kept  in  due  proportion  to  other  Communal 


*  In  a  certain  village  of  800  inhabitants  in  one  of  tlie  larger  Cantons,  described 
in  detail  in  Appendix  E.,  page  76,  the  total  disbursement  from  the  Ooinmunal  purse 
for  non-edncatioDal  purpcwes  is  only  £105,  while  its  school  expenditure  is  £130, 
whereas  in  a  large  place  like  Bern  City  the  total  Communal  expenditure  U  over 
£160,000,  of  which  the  educational  portion  is  some  £40,000. 

t  Compare  the  similar  system  practised  by  most  of  our  County  Councils  in  regard 
t»  their  Technical  Instniction  Committees,  the  latter  having  to  deaj  only  with 
the  application  of  the  sum«  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  vote  of  the  Council 
as  a  whole.  Our  local  authority  for  Primary  Education,  on  the  other  hand, 
viz. ,  the  School  Board,  having  been  created  in  1870,  when  our  organisation  of  local 
government,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  was  still  baekward,  was  for  this  and 
other  reasons  made  a  separate  independent  local  authority,  with  power  to  fix  its 
own  rate  of  expenditure,  independentlv  of  all  municipal  and  other  local  agencies, 
Vidt  Parliamentary  Debaites  on  the  Education  Bill  of  1870. 
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matters,  and  will,  in  fact,  gain  not  lose  from  being  given  its  place 
in  tlie  list  of  general  needs,  instead  of  being  relegated  to  a 
wholly  separate  category ;  for  it  is  feared  that  under  the  latter 
arrangement  the  cost  of  education  might  come  to  be  regarded  as 
an  unwelcome  and  "  extra"  claim  upon  the  rates,  through  being 
rendered  so  conspicuous  by  its  isolation,  and  thus  be  liable  to 
meet  with  keener  opposition  from  the  more  ignorant  or  more 
obscurantist  ratepayers ;  and  {iv)  lastly,  it  has  been  noticed,  in 
Cantons  where  such  independent  School  Boards  exist,  that  the 
School  Board  members  become  so  engrossed  with  the  school 
matters  which  it  is  their  sole  province  to  consider,  that  they  are 
apt  in  their  enthusiasm,  to  incur  an  expenditure  on  education  out 
01  all  proportion  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  community,  and 
to  the  scale  of  the  rest  of  the  public  expenditure  on  the  general 
Communal  needs  which  have  to  be  met  from  the  public  purse. 
For  these  various  reasons,  therefore,  in  the  matter  of  education 
it  is  found  best  that  the  limit  of  local  expenditure  should  be 
decided  by  the  General  Local  Authority,  and  only  the  method 
of  expenditure  (/.e.,  the  administration  of  the  funds)  by  the 
Special  Educational  Body. 

As  regards  the  Cantonal  Schools,  practically  the  same  system 
is  followed.  The  amount  of  money  which  is  to  be  set  aside  in 
a  given  year  for  cantonal  expenditure  on  education  is  fixed  by 
the  General  Cantonal  Council  (of  which  the  Education  Minister 
is  a  member,  so  that  he  can  explain  the  special  needs  of  his 
Depai-tment  when  the  whole  Cantonal  Budget  is  being  discussed), 
and  the  amount  is  thus  fixed  in  due  proportion  to  the  other  calls 
on  the  cantonal  purse. 

But,  when  once  the  total  sum  available  for  education  from 

the    Cantonal    purse    is    thus    fixed    by    the    General    Cantonal 

Authority,   the   proportion  in   which   these  cantonal  funds   are 

then  allotted  to  the  various  sections  of  public  education  is  left 

entirely  to  the  Education  Department,  which  is  responsible  for 

educational  administration.*     This  Department  then  seta  aside 

a   certain   portion   for   the   Cantonal   Schools,    for  which   it   is 

directly  responsible,  and  the  rest  for  the  various  local  schools 

(^iui)Vetene»i5  (piimary  and  others),  whose  expenses  it  only  partially  supplies 

oforganlsa-     by    the    grants    described   above.     The    funds    allotted    to    the 

tion.  Cantonal  Schools  are  in  their  turn  handed  over  to  the  various 

Commissions  in  charge  of  each  school  respectively,  and  by  them 

applied   to  the  particular  purposes  in  view;    and  similarly  in 

regard  to  the  Primaiy  and  the  District  Schools. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  every  branch  and  every  grade  and 
every  type  of  education  has  its  own  scheme  of  finance ;  and  that, 
as  we  have  before  said,  the  burden  of  educational  expenditure 
in    each   case   is   variously  but   deliberately   distributed,   on   a 


Apportion 
ment  of 
moneys. 


Detailed 


*  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  Central  Authority,  in  each.  Canton,  for 
Technical  Education  (in  the  strict  tedmological  <86nse)  is  not  ihe  Education  Depart- 
ment but  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  Similarly  iJie  Federal 
Grants  to,  and  supervision  of,  Technical  and  Commercial  Education,  are  vested  in 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  This  airangement  also  obtains  in  France  and^  in 
Germany. 
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thought-out  plan,  amongst  the  three  constituent  authorities — 
the  Commune,  the  Canton,  and  the  Bund;  the  one  common 
principle  being  that  the  limit  of  the  amount  to  be  spent  is 
as  a  rule  decided,  in  each  grade  of  education,  by  the  General 
Authority,  while  the  Education  Authority  only  decides  the 
manner  in  which  the  said  sum  is  spent ;  and,  further,  that  no- 
grade  of  education  has  an  exclusive,  or  largely  preponderant 
claim  to  public  funds,  or  to  public  interest,  to  tne  detriment  of 
all  the  rest. 

It  is,  however,  equally  obvious  that,  as  the  systems  of  grants 
vary  considerably  in  the  different  Cantons,  the  actual  apportion- 
ment of  educational  expenditure  between  the  locality  and  the 
Central  Authority  must  also  vary  considerably.  Aiul  in  the 
same  way  the  varying  needs  of  the  different  Cantons  also  cause 
the  share  borne  by  the  Bund  in  each  Canton  to  bear  very 
varying  proporiions  to  the  total  expenditures  of  Canton  and 
Commune  taken  together.  Yet  all  of  these  variations  are 
intentional,  not  haphazard,  and  are  due  to  deliberate  plan,  not 
(as  is  the  case  with  us)  to  any  accidental  or  automatic  increment 
of  the  number  of  children  provided  for,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  respective  types  of  schools  in  the  various  localities,  or  to  the 
number  of  subjects  taught. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  compiled  a  table  of  educational  finance 
(sec  page  GO)  from  a  great  many  different  sources,  in  order  to 
show  at  a  glance  (1)  the  actual  incidence  of  the  burden  of  educa- 
tional expenditure,  in  each  of  its  different  grades,  upon  the 
tbree  different  sources  of  funds  above  referred  to,  and  also  (2)  the 
proportion  of  aid  which  each  grade  and  type  of  education 
respectively  claims  and  receives  from  the  public  purse.  Every 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  render  the  table  accurate 
and  complete,  but  the  accounts  of  such  varied  matters 
are  naturally  so  intricate  that  a  certain  margin  for  error  must  be 
allowed  in  using  it.  The  money  figures  are  given  in  English  Total  cx- 
sterling  to  facilitate  comparison,  because  to  English  eyes  long  penditure  on 
rows  of  francs  are  apt  to  convey  a  false  suggestion  of  actual  ^naeiTtl?" 
amount.  Particulars  are  given  separately  for  the  three  Cantons  variouMheacU. 
of  Zurich,  Bern,  and  Geneva,  respectively,  in  order  to  show  the 
variety  of  incidence  in  these  three  places  which  we  have  taken 
above  as  typical  of  the  three  different  systems  of  educational 
finance  ;  while  the  whole  of  Switzerland  is  also  given,  in  order  to 
show  the  results  as  a  whole,  and  these  are  further  compared 
with  such  similar  figures  as  are  obtainable  for  England  and 
Wales.*  Some  of  the  results  given  in  the  table  are  of  con- 
siderable interest,  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  scarcely 
any  private  schools  in  Switzerland,  and  that  these  figures  may, 
therefore,  be  taken  to  represent  practically  all  the  money  that 
is  spent  on  education  in  Switzerland,  except  some  private  ex- 
penditure for  Kindergartens,  on  Commercial  classes,  and  so  forth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that,  taking  Switzerland  as  a 
whole,   the   Primary  School   (which  is   the  school  used  by  all 

*  For  details  of  this  English  expenditure,  and  cautions  as  to  comparisons  with 
Swiss  expenditure,  see  Appendix  pages  78-81,  and  the  notes  on  page  61. 
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classes  of  the  population,  in  fact,  by  every  individual)  is  respon- 
sible for  rather  more  than  half  the  total  public  expenditure. 
In  England,  em  the  other  hand,  although  the  Public  Primary 
School  is  unused  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  we 
give  to  Primary  Education  practically  nine-tenlhs  of  all  the 
public  funds  devoted  to  education.  The  Swiss  Volkschule  m  a 
whole,  incluvsive  of  Primary,  Higher  Primary,  District,  and  Even- 
ing Continuation  SchooLsj  consumes  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  btnm  devoted  to  education  i  but  in  England  no  accounts 
exist  to  show  how  far  pul>lic  funds  are  devoted  to  these  grades  in 
all.  Higher  He^condar^^  Education  comes  next  in  Switzerland, 
and  Technical  Instruction  close  behind.  In  regard  to 
the  latter,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Swiss  spend  mnre  than 
twice  as  jnmch  (in  proportion  to  pojiulatiou)  oiu  Technical 
Instruction  as  we  spend  iu  England  and  Wales  fi'om  public 
funds,  so  far  at  least  as  public  accounts  show  it.  In  regard  t<j 
Secondary  Education  in  England  (both  Lower  Secondary  Schools 
and  nigher  Secnndury)  it  a|if>earH  that  we  are  content  tn  spend 
about  one  farthing  per  head  of  pt»pulation,  out  of  public  funds^ 
t>n  this  grade  ui  education,  while  Switzerland,  democratic  though 
she  is,  devotes  to  it  about  fifty-five  times  this  sum*  Tlie 
English  figure  ap]>ears  in  the  talde  as  |d. ;  but  this  is  because 
Wales  is  included,  in  which  country  intermediate  education 
receives  direct  supjjort  both  fnim  local  and  from  central  funds, 
under  au  Act  wbich  has  as  yet  no  counterpart  in  Englaud 
(section  1  (4)  Lucal  Taxation  A^-t.  1800,  and  scctiou  8  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889).  If  we  take  Wales  by  her- 
self, we  find  that  about  5d,  jier  head  of  population  was  s|>cuit  in 
1895  horn  public  funds,  local  and  central,  on  Intermediate  lidu- 
cation,  and  this  amount  has  nsen  considerably  since  then  :  while 
the  figure  for  Englainl  alone  still  remains  about  one  farthing* 

It  should  be  added  that  the  tiible  shows  only  the  expenditure 
from  public  funds  (rates  and  taxes)  not  sums  provided  from 
voluntary  contriluiiifuis  or  endowments  (both  of  which  do  so 
much  for  all  grades  of  education  in  England) ;  the  objects  of  the 
tiibk"  being  tii  show  (a)  how  much  the  two  countries  have 
respectively  l>ecn  willing  to  rate  and  tax  themselves  for  tbe 
maintenance  i*f  cducaticui  out  c»f  the  public  purse,  and  (//)  in 
what  jirojiortions  tht\se  public  funds  havi*  l>een  allofte*! 
respectively  to  |)rimary,  to  secondary,  and  to  technical  education, 
in  the  two  countries/ 

In  regard  to  this  latter  point,  it  will  bo  seen  frpm  the  Table 
how  diffei*ently  Switzerland  and  England  (in  so  far  as  regards 
appropriation  of  public  funds)  evaluate  the  relative  importance  of 
th'3  different  grades  of  education  from  the  national  point  of  view. 
¥in\  of  her  total  public  expenditure  on  education,  Switzerland 
devotes  58  per  cent,  to  her  Primary  Schools,  13  per  cenl  to  her 

*  The  Swisu  exj^eri^Jitiirt'  cm  »chm]  bindings  is  iistmlly  ^nteml  under  tli« 
Public  Worku  Dipjirtnient  Awotiiit«»  and  it  is,  tlierefnre*  diifirnlt  to  tVin- 
entangle  the  a<tnoniit  iJi^is  ^mnl.  iind  to  u<i*t  it  to  ^^eneral  flclionl  ^-xiwnditiire 
of  the  whole  muntry.  Fm  tlii«  reasou,  wc  have  omitted  both  SwisH  ami  Kn>ili«h 
ex|veiiditure  on  scbf>ol  buiblings  as  far  as  j possible.  Siinipk >s  of  det^ilt^d  budgets  will, 
liowTver,  Im;  found  in  thv  idse  of  three  individut*)  Guntons  ou  i>ape  58.  sbowirijj  t<i 
whAt  extent  t/Jiis  must  l»e  allowed  for,  when  eakulatting  tlie  (otal  expendiUire  on 
educjition.  and  what  U  the  normal  (mtlay  on  biiildings. 
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Higher  Primary  and  Continuation  Schools,  10  per  cent,  to  her 
Secondary  Schools,  and  9  per  cent,  to  Technical  Education.  We 
in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  keep  no  complete  accounts  of 
most  of  our  educational  expenditure,  and  never  work  out  any 
scheme  of  the  relative  values,  or  proportionate  needs,  of  all  tlie 
various  grades.  But,  so  far  as  can  be  estimated  from  such  public 
accounts  as  exist,  it  would  seem  that  we  give  practically  90  per 
cent,  of  our  total  public  educational  expenditure  to  the  Primary 
Schools,  leaving  8  per  cent,  to  Technical  Education,  some  small 
amount  never  yet  calculated  for  Continuation  Schools,  and  only 
0*6  per  cent,  to  Secondarj^  Education  (and  indeed  still  less  than 
this  if  AVales  were  excluded). J 

Having  thus  dealt,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  actual  amounts 
devoted    to    education    in    Switzerland,    it    may    be    well,    in 
order    to    complete    this    financial    study,  to    show    the    place 
of  education,  financially,   amongst  the  various  burdens  of  the  rroi)ortion  < 
Swiss  public  purse,  by  showing  relatively,  as  well  as  absolutely,  tooOier 
the  share  of  public  funds  which  is  apportioned  by  Swiss  Local  and  exi)eniliture 
Central    Authorities    to    education    as    compared    with    other 
branches  of  social  activity  and  public  service.      For  this  purpose 
we  will  make  certain  extracts  from  the  Cantonal  Budgets  for 
1896  of  three  t3Tiical  Cantons,  and  show  the  proportion  which 
educational  expenditure  bore  to  the  other  items  of  the  Cantonal 
accounts.     Tlu*  figures  are*  of  Cantonal  expenditure  only ;    the 
expenditure  of  the  Communes  is  vot  included  here ;  and,  there- 
fore, this  table  shows  only  about  half  the  total  public  expendi- 
ture on  education  in  the  three  Cantons  in  question. 

Total  C'antonal  Expenditure  on  Education  of  all  CJuades  in   1895 

(exclusive  of  Comnnmal  expenditure),  tis  compared  with  imMic 

expenditure  on  other  objects. 


Bern 

Canton. 

Population 

539,305 

Grand      total       of       cantonal 

ex)>cnditure     on     ail    public 

matters  from  cantonal  funds 

only 

^1,(U8,9'J4 

Out  of   this  sum  the— 

Military  Department  took 
The  Naval  AdminiHtration 

£48,426* 

none 

The  Poor  I^w  Administration  - 

£47,096 

And  Education  .        -        -        - 

£153,664: 

or  about 

one-sixth 

Zurich 
Canton. 


339,014 


^8633,782 


St.    G ALLEN 

Canton. 


229,441 


i;  153,879 


£42,266 
none 
£10,728 
jei55,0.39 
one- fourth 
of  the  whole  Cantonal  ex 
and  this  without  taking  into  account  any  of  the  sums  spent  by  tl 


£29,747 
none 

(?) 
^26,815 
one-fifth 


jendituret 
.lie  Commu 


le  Lommunes. 


*  Comi)are  the  following  items  from  the  Parliamentary  Estimates  for  1898  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  that  Switzerland  has  no  Colonial 
or  Foreign  Empire  to  main  tarn  :  — 

Army  .... 

Navy 

Education  (mainly  Primarj') 
Total  Estimates,  about 
t  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  for  Cantonal  expenditure  on  education  of 
all  grades,  not  merely  primary. 

t  Throughout  this  memorandum,  England,  or  England  and  Wales,  is  under 
consideration ;  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  been  omitted  from  the  calculations,  as 
possessing  such  widely  different  systems  and  organisations  as  to  invalidate  com- 


£19,220,000 

£23,778,000 

£11,965,800 

£116,007.000 
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As  emphasising  the  part  played  by  the  special  Authorities 
for  technical,  as  distinct  from  general  education,  it  may  be  well 
to  show  how  this  cantonal  expenditure  on  Education  was  appor- 
tioned between  different  Departments  in  each  case :  — 


Education  Department 
Dept.  of  Industry  and  Gc 
Department  oi 

Department  of    Jfublic    VVor 
i.e.,  for  School  Buildings. 


TotaU 


Bern. 

£119,999 

£10,361 

£14,653 

£8,651 

Zurich. 

£138,471 

£1,578 

£44,434 

£10,556 

£153,664 

£155,039 

S.  Gallen. 

£23,122 

£1,574 

£119 

£2,000 


£26,815 


The  above  is,  as  we  have  said,  only  Cantonal  expenditure,  but 
similar  proofs  of  liberal  provision  for  education  from  CommunaL 
funds  could  easily  be  produced.  Thus  in  Zurich  Canton,  for 
example,  the  expenditure  of  the  Communes  on  education 
amounted  to  one-fourth  of  their  total  expenditure,  just  as  was 
the  case  in  the  Cantonal  Budget.  The  expenditure  of  all  the 
Communes  of  Zurich  Canton  added  together  was  as  follows :  — 

£ 
General  Communal  Expenditure  -         -     503,640 
Church   Expenditure     -        -        -        -      24,189 

Poor  Eedief 66,G84 

Yolkschul 180,054 

Higher  A^olkschul  -         -         -         -       23,045 

Secondary  and  Higher  Education  (mainly  \ 

provided    from    Cantonal    funds,    sec   f       ^     ^ 
column    5    in    the    Statistical    Table,  i 
page  GO) ; 


Total  Communal  Expenditure  -£798,812 
If  we  add  this  to  the  Zurich  Cantonal  Budget,  we  find  that — 
taking  Communal  and  Cantonal  expenditure  together  and  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Grants, — Education,  including  all  grades, 
took  £357,963,  out  of  a  total  public  Cantonal  and  Communal 
expenditure  on  all  matters  of  £1,847,746.  The  Canton  of  Zurich, 
it  may  be  noted,  is  in  population  about  equal  to  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  inclusive  of  Hull. 

X  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  t4ie  proportions  shown  in  the  following  figure* 
for  the  London  County  Council :  — 


County  Rate  for  General  Purjwses  - 
AHyluiHH  Boanl  llate 
Kate  for  Primary  Education    - 
Rate  for  Secondary  Education 
Rate  for  Technical  Education 


1890. 

1898. 

d. 

d. 

13J 

14 

2i 

4A 

m 

-124 

0 

0 

0 

0 

But  it  must  be  noted  that  these  figures  by  no  means  cover  the  same  ground  as 
the  Swiss  figures,  that  they  are  levied  on  wholly  different  systems,  and  arc 
only  very  rough  indications  of  the  proportion  which  education  bears  to  some  of 
the  other  calls  on  the  public  purse  in  London  County.  It  should  specially  be 
noted  that  the  Swiss  OaU'tonal  figures  for  education  in  the  above  table  are  for  all 
grades,  but  do  not  include  the  large  sums  spent  by  the  Communes,  while  the  London 
figure  is  for  Primary  Education  only,  and  does  not  include  the  large  sum  con- 
tributed from  Imperial  funds.  It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  London,  by  spending 
on  TeobTiioal  Eklucation  ihe  whole  of  tlie  Residue  Fund's  (whiskey  money)  which  it 
might,  if  it  ohose,  devote  to  the  relief  of  the  general  rates,  is  practically  rating  itself 
incBrectly  for  the  development  (^  Tedinicftl  ^ucation,  to  the  amount  of  a  little  more 
than  a  penny  in  the  B, 


[rURE  FROM  PUBLIC  FUNDS 
XCLUDING  BUILDIXaS). 
4 6 6 7 


raining 
olleggi. 


tooanoir 

Middle  and  Higher  lUnivenities 
Schools  (b). 


^TecEnlca^^ 

Educ-atioii 

of  all  GradeR. 

Total. 
£ 

D0.854  (r) 
a:150,4*J6  {111) 


Total. 


80,S3U 


SU^U 


Total. 

£  I 
68,567 

101,668  I 

1,974  (c)  I 


ToUl. 


97.26(1 


d. 
2i 


1-8 


.C1C7,0«0        I    £97,250 


s.    d. 
1     1:1 


10-8 
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8.    U. 

1    Ui  (I/O 

9-3 


Hma^ 
raining. 
plleges. 


SeconJuBfyBdiStlonr^^^^^^ 
Higher  and  Middle  kjuivrrBitios! 
Schools. 


ToUl.      I 

^         I 

32,016  03)  I 


total. 

0(z) 

0 
>,440 

[»,44U 


(It) 


Total. 

260  09) 

74,706  03) 
6,3S9 

£81,296 


I 


T^clmlca^ 
Etlucatioii 
o'  .ill  Ornde". 

Total. 

£ 
19.496 

034,893 
292,638 

£947,027 


^d.(z) 
0-9 


8.    d. 
0    OJ(r) 


8.    d. 

0    8 


rimary 
raining 
)llegeR. 


Secondary  £<Iacation 

Higher  and  Middle 

Schools. 


ToUl. 
£ 
39.600  (r) 
8,706 
288(c) 


^^MHMiuieal 

E<lUl'Ati<UI 

of  nil  (|nideR. 

Total. 
£ 
[■      22,704  (</) 
4,914  (ff) 


roui. 

£ 


7,654 


7,664 


d. 
8 


(r)81 
17-9 
11 


£48,698 


B.    d. 

1    »» 


16-6 


University. 

Total. 
£ 

24,374 


£24,374 


d. 


8*2 


£27,018  (ii) 


8.    d. 
1    Oi 


9-4 


kmary 
lining 
llegeR. 

uUl. 


IHecondary  Education 

j  Higher  and  Middle 

Schools. 


Technical  Edu- 

cation  of  all 

Grades. 

Total. 
£ 
J-      14,890  ((/) 
5,998  CO 
£20,894  («)(/) 


I 


5,382 
IT 
3f 

1-6 


19-4 

78-4 

2-2 


ToUl. 

£ 
2,400 
9,705 

272  (c) 


C12.377 


d. 
81  (V) 

8-8 


University. 

ToUl. 
£ 


£17,680 


8.  d. 
1  Oi 

6-6 


».  d. 
1    21 


6-6 


SecondaryEducatlon 
Higher  and  Middle 
Schoola. 


Total. 

£ 

16,168 
424(c) 

£16.682(0 


Technical 

Education 

of  all  (Jnuies. 


mary 
lining 
lieges. 

oUl. 
£ 


/. 


97-8 
2-7 


University. 


ToUl 

£ 

17,463 


17,468 


Total. 

£ 

4,461  (rf) 
3,046  (A) 

£7,606  (n) 


a.    d. 
2    10  (t) 


s.    d. 


s.    d. 
1     41 


in 

The  figures  in  this  table,  which  are  for  1895,  must  not  1)e  taken  as  absolutely 
correct  or  comprehensive.  They  are  approximate.  They  may  serve,  however, 
allowing  margins  for  errors,  to  show  how  a  high  rate  of  expenditure  in  one  branch 
of  education  is  inevitably  gained  at  the  cost  of  a  low  expenditure  in  another.  And 
it  is  hoi>ed  that  the  tame  may  serve  as  a  graphic  object  lesson  in  the  meaning, 
and  the  a<Ivantages  of  havinjj;  a  complete  National  Organisation  of  Education  in 
every  grade,  and  of  the  principle  of  comi)anng  the  proportionate  needs  and 
claims  of  each  and  evenj  grade  of  education  respectively  on  the  public  purse. 

Notes. 

(a)  Tliir*  column  includes  Primary  Schools,  some  Truant  Schools,  Primary 
Teachers'  Pensions,  Administration  and  Inspection,  but  scarcely  any  expenditure 
on  buildings. 

(h)  In  the  English  sense. 

(r)  These  sums  are  Federal  Grants  to  the  Commerce  Section  of  the  Gymna- 
sium. 

{d)  I  do  not  ])Ossess  the  accounts  necessary  for  disentangling  the  Communal 
from  the  Cantonal  exiHjnditure  on  Technical  Instruction.  As  the  latter  is 
generally  the  greater  j)ortion,  the  whole  is  throughout  entcreil  to  the  Cantonal 
exi)enditure  in  the  hrst  left-hand  column  of  this  table,  where  the  Total 
£xpen<liture  is  given.  This  arrangement  somewhat  vitiates  all  the  jKjrcentages 
in  Column  1. 

(r)  This  sum  is  thus  apjwrtioned  :— Industrial,  £18,812  ;  Agricultural,  £8.372  ; 
Commercial,  £1,1)08.  There  is  also  a  sum  of  some  £35,000  for  the  Great  Federal 
Polytechnic,  or  Technical  University,  in  Zurich  City,  and  various  miscellaneous 
disbursements,  amounting  to  £32,762. 

(/)  This  sum  is  thus  am)ortione<l : — Industrial,  £4,292  ;  Agricultuml,  £504  ; 
Commercial,  £200.  The  r  eileral  Polytechnic  is  not  here  included  because  it  is 
not  a  Cantonal  Institution. 

{g)  This  sum  is  thus  apportioned  -.—Industrial,  £4,052 ;  Agricultural,  £792  ; 
Commercial,  £68. 

{h)  This  sum  is  thus  apportioned  : — Industrial,  £2,508  ;  A«mcultural,  £532. 

(/)  This  term  connotes,  in  columns  2,  3  and  4,  all  the  Scliool  Boards,  and  in 
columns  5,  6  and  7,  the  Technical  Education  Committees  in  non-County  Borouglis 
and  in  Urban  Districts. 

(wi)  This  sum  does  not  represent  all  the  money  that  is  spent  on  Technical 
Education  in  Switzerland,  but  further  accounts  are  not  obtainable. 

(n)  This  sum  includes  Manual  Instruction  Grants  to  Training  Colleges  and 
Higher  Primary  Schools,  etc.,  etc. 

{}))  This  abnormally  hi<(h  rate  in  Zurich,  as  compared  with  other  Cantons,  is 
mainly  due  to  her  very  high  rate  of  exi>enditure  in  Primary  and  Higher  Primary 
Education. 

{q)  The  high  ex)>enditure  in  Zurich  on  jiopular  education  Is  far  above  all  other 
Cantons.  Wliile  it  has  earned  for  Zurich  great  educational  renown,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  it  luis  naturally  led  to  very  great  parsimony  in  the  matter  of 
Secondary  Education.  The  greater  part  of  the  abnormality  is  due  to  the 
immense  Primary  School  exiHjnditure  in  Zurich  City.  It  is  also  due  to  the  very 
small  provision  of  gymna<*ien  or  Higher  Secondary  Schools,  in  jiroportion  to 
the  lajie  area  and  ix)pulation  of  the  Canton. 

(»•)  Tliis  hifjh  proportion  of  Communal  contribution  to  High  School  and  Secon- 
dary Education  in  Beiii  Canton  is  due  to  the  facts  that  (I)  from  historical 
reasons  Bern  City  has  retained  her  great  Gymnasium,  insteail  of  it  being  a 
Cantonal  institution  ;  and  (ii.)  that  there  are  several  Progymnasien  in  the 
Canton,  in  various  to>\7is,  instead  of  only  one  for  the  whole  Canton,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  smaller  Cantons. 

(«)  Geneva  is  the  Canton  in  which  centralisation  is  most  strongly  practised.  It 
is  worked  largely  on  the  French  Model. 

(0  In  Geneva  Canton  the  area  is  so  small  that  a  much  larger  proi)ortion  of 
Iwys  can  attend  the  Cantonal  Gymnasium  (instead  of  contenting  tiiemsclves 
w^ith  Higher  Primary  Schools)  than  is  T)ossible  in  most  Cantons. 

(m)  This  high  figure  for  University  E<liication  is  due  to  the  fy^t  of  the  Univer- 
sity being  in  a  Canton  with  so  small  a  ]K)pulation. 

(m?)  The  English  totals  are  not  complete :  Imt  no  exact  accounts  or  reports 
can  be  obtain^  for  what  is  here  missing.     For  details  see  Appendix  F. 

(a-)  This  includes  some  expenditure  on  Industrial  Schools,  out  no  expenditure 
from  loans,  on  school  buildings,  etc.  Nor  does  it  include  £1,023,121,  from  school 
fees  and  voluntary  contributions,  which  can  hartlly  be  included  under  public 
funds,  or  under  expenditure  from  local  authorit  ies. 

(y)  There  ou^jht  to  l)e  in  this  column  the  School  IJoard  expenditure  on 
the  Upper  Portions  of  Higher  Grade  Schools  and  on  Continuation  and  Evening 
Schools,  and  County  and  Municipal  ex])enditure  on  the  same,  as  also  Central : 
but  none  of  these  can  be  properly  dutentangleil  from  columns  2  and  7,  where 
they  are  therefore  included. 

(2)  Exiienditure  from  Voluntary  contributions  and  from  Endowments  is 
excluded  throughout. 

(/9)  There  ought  to  be  several  sums  in  this  column  which  cannot  be  dis' 

entangled  from  column  7. 
(y)  For  dewls  of  all  the  English  figures  see  Appendix  F,  ^^845^  1^%^. 
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V. 

CiEXER.VL  ])E1)UCTI(.)NS  FltUM  THE  SWISS 
OKGANISATIOX  OF  EDUCATION. 

What  tlu'U  are  the  chief  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  our 
eumparative  study  of  Swiss  systems  of  educational  finance  and 
of  Swi^s  methods  of  expenditure?  Financially  speaking, 
Si^itzerland  is  an  excellent  object  lesson  in  the  advantages  of  the 
principle  of  Decentralisation,  in  public  education,  not  carried  to 
extremes  but  combined  with  a  wholesome  corrective  of  partial 
central  aid  and  considerable  central  control.  As  we  have  said 
in  an  earlier  page,  every  locality  is  encouraged  to  taki'  the 
deei)est  interest  in  its  educational  work  from  the  fact  that  it 
])rovides  from  its  own  resources  so  large  a  i)ortion  of  the  necessary 
funds:  and  the  effects  of  this  freedom  and  full  responsibility 
have  been  uncjuestionably  good  in  evolving  the  maximum  of 
good  results  fi'(»m  a  giv(»n  expenditure  of  public  money.  AVe 
have  heie,  in  fact,  an  example  of  the  admirable  dictum  of  Lord 
(Je<»rg«»  IFamilton  utiered  wlien  contiasting  Indian  and  English 
systems  of  public  finance:  — 

**  In  this  country  (Kiiglnnd)  we  know  liow  local  oxjienditure  liaa  increased  much 
more  rujndly  than  Inipcriiil  expenditure :  and  this  is  not  due  to  inherent  extra- 
v;i^;iiK'o  of  the  hodies  ctnitrolliuij  this  exi)enditure,  but  to  tlie  inevitable  result 
tli;it,  as  civilisution  and  prospirity  incraise,  fo  the  functions  of  local  authorities 
aru  i'ais«>d  to  a  higher  standard  of  duty  and  ambition.  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, tho  groat  bulk,  if  not  the  whole,  of  thii  expenditure  falls  directly  upon  the 
ratepayers,  and  this  acts  as  a  natural  check  upon  undue  development  of  expendi- 
ture; •but  if  the  great  bulk  of  expenditure  fell,  not  ujKm  lucal  i-ates.  but 
ujMui  portions  of  Imperial  raveiuii's,  the  House  will  easily  understand  that  local 
wants  and  loril  exj>enditure  wnuld  develop  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  It  in 
most  desirsible  to  extend  tinaiH'ial  decentralisation  in  India,  and  it  is  only  by 
eonst^uit  development  of  this  principle  that  the  ever-increasing  burden  of 
admiuistration  in  India  can  bo  adequately  met." 

In  fact  deceutralisation  of  the  financial  burden,  and  not  only 
of  the  direct  management  and  responsibility,  tends  to  an  increased 
iHM»nomy,  without  Iiowever  lowering  the  general  standard  of 
e.\cellen(*e,  if  only  the  Central  Authority  has  power,  whether  by 
m4>iins  r»i'  its  giants  or  utlicrwise,  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
work  in  every  locality. 

.\nd  in  this  latter  point  also  Switiserland  offers  us  at  the  same 
time  u  most  useful  lesson  and  guide  in  its  careful  retention  of  an 
effecitive  form  of  CentriJ  Control,  And,  in  these  days,  when  so 
HUH  li  is  Njijil  jilHHit  ivbihliii^  the  puwors  nf  mw  Invn]  Authunttes 
til  dnal  with  St-eniHlary  Kiiiiratitiii,  ifiNteud  nf  limiting  theili 
to    FriiiHiry    and    Teehniinil    m    iii  [H^^sc^lJt,  it    eamiat    but  be 


•I^ord    UiHirin?    M&niUifin   WAi   obvlouiily    n^f    ni ^^   to   our   Educjitioiiri 

I'Upi'rultlHrt^ ;  iiKkiHl.  tin*  bMwt  mny  1^  ifiktu  u«  Lbo  LKtf'plii»n  which  pn*ve»  li» 
I'lUn,  wliic'i*  frmii  1970  lo  1B96  tb*^  Stitte  pxj»t»ri«iiiuri>  nn  fPrimnrj)  E<lotMtitm  ^ 
JiKiWMiiiil  650  \mr  twi»*t.»  but  llm  l<Kivl  ►^.\jnnuli(  uic  ♦rnly  5B7  Jxt  eeivt  Sr^  Spec 
HpjHMi*.  (1.  B.W7,  iiiipi  58,  rHH*inirivnt)y  ihr  Slat**'*  nYmTv  In  tlu^  iMn}  vk^u 
illltifi^  nn  trdnmi'V)  pj^liJinMicm  htm  uiii^iiwnl  from  37  jm*p  wnt,  of  the  \v\n*U 
1070  n>  ft7  jiur  t^o\il,  wUilr  tU'  Inntiiy'-  •hart^  hi\h  iitH»vii«n4  frmi  62  pot  Oi«nt 

iKin»niH^lnK'  Ui*^  thifttirial  Wriwii  will  ^jwimriiUy  IwaJ  lo  nrntih  mcrwims  of  oxjuvn^* 
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useful  to  study  carefully  the  results  of  the  various  Swiss 
systems  of  finance  and  control.  For  Switzerland  offers  a  striking 
proof  of  the  fact  (most  necessaiy  to  be  remembered  in  a  country 
like  ours  where,  as  also  in  Switzerland,  an  absolute  central 
autocracy  is  out  of  the  question),  that  the  necessary  quantum 
of  central  control  over  local  freedom  so  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  educational  effort  can 
quite  well  prevail  concurrently  with  the  truest  democratic 
developments ;  and  that  it  can  best  and  most  simply  be  attained, 
and  retained,  by  keeping  in  the  hands  of  the  central  authority  tlie 
p(;werful  leverage  derived  from  the  dispensing  of  central  grants  in 
aid  of  local  expenditure  ;  such  grants,  however,  to.be  based  on  cer- 
tain clearly  defined  principles  of  apportionment,  varying  perhaps 
for  the  different  types  and  grades  of  education,  but  representing 
in  every  case  a  systematic  division  of  the  burden  between  the 
locality  and  tlie  State,  upon  some  clearly  intelligible  principle. 
For  it  is  this  power  of  financial  aid — carrying  with  it  as  it 
naturally  does  a  voice  in  the  framing  of  curricula  and  of  school 
conditions  though  not  of  any  undesirable  interference  with  the 
teacher  or  his  methods, — that  can  alone  take  the  place  with  us 
of  that  use  of  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  part  of  military 
service  which  is  such  a  i>otent  weapon  in  the  State  control  of 
Secondary  Education  in  Germany.  We  in  England  have 
experienced,  perhaps  too  acutely  and  often  with  disastrous  residts, 
the  effectiveness,  for  controlling  purposes,  of  a  Central 
Grant  System,  Hioth  in  Primary  Education  and  in  courses 
of  science.  It  has  shown  itself  capable  of  effecting  the 
most  drastic  changes  in  school  curricula.  But  no  one 
will  maintain  that  the  unsound  methods  occasioniilly  ad()i)ted 
under  it  in  the  past,  and  their  unfortunate  results,  are  ne^:  s.^aiy 
adjuncts  of  any  State  Supervision  or  Control.  If  only  the 
Central  Authority  is  penueated  with  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  School  life,  and  if  the  regulations  of  ad- 
ministi^ators  aiv  constantly  mmlified  by  c(mfeivnce  with 
persons  engaged  in  active  teaching,  no  such  evil  results 
need  arise.  As  has  elsewheie  been  said,  the  Treasury 
Grants  to  our  University  Colleges,  and  some  of  the  London  and 
other  County  Council  Grants  to  Secondary  Schools,  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  this  from  English  experience.  And  continental 
experience  will  fully  confirm  the  belief  that,  given  the  best  educa- 
tional experience  as  an  efficient  factor  in  Central  Control,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  avoid  unsound  andl  disastrous  methods,  and 
yet  to  adopt  an  effective  principle  for  j^iving  power  and 
sanction  to  a  Central  Educational  Authority  on  the  soundest 
and  best  lines,  not  only  over  Primary  and  Technical  Education  as 
at  present,  but  also  over  that  large  and  important  field  of  National 
iSecondarv^  Education  in  which,  as  some  say,  lies  at  ])resent  one  rf 
the  great  sources  of  danger  to  our  national  strength,  and  which, 
when  compared  with  the  standard  and  provision  ])revailing  in 
Germany  or  Switzerland,  stands  revealed  as  gravely  in  need  of 
speedy  aid,  guidance,  organisation  and  control. 

But  beyond  and  above  these  points  of  Decentralisation  and  of 
Central  Control,  there  is  borne  in  upon  one,  after  every  investi- 
gation of  Switzerland,  the  inestimable  benefit  that  she  derives  from 
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Need  for    (*)  the  com^JTehensivenesa  and  [ii)  the  intelHgil>ility  of  her  educa- 
anpie-  tional  organ isation.     Tho  veiy  fact  that  it  is  possihle  tn  give 

^iluca-        such    a   ccntiplett*   and   yt't    analytical    talde    of   expenditure   as 
knal  that     given     on     p-     00     above     and     to     show     at    a    glance 

fgiinistttion.  ^i|g  relative  amount  of  eil'ort  that  is  being  given  to  eat^h 
grade  of  national  education , — thi.s  alone  is  of  immense  value  tci 
her  statesmen  as  a  guide  towards  seeinof  that  each  grade,  each 
t^-'pej  has  its  due  share,  and  that  no  one  portion  of  the  educational 
tield  is  too  highly  devehtped  at  the  expense  ol  and  to  the 
detriment  of  antither.  To  realise  the  relative  values,  for  the  life  of 
the  nation,  of  eaek  of  the  vanous  grades  id  education,  is  in  itself 
an  immeasurable  achievement:  and  to  embody  that  realisation 
iu  practical  measures  and  in  proportiouate  expenditure  is 
a  national  benefit  of  the  first  magnitude.  Yet  this  is 
an  achievement  which  we  in  England,  as  a  nation  ^ 
have  never  even  considered  in  any  practical  way-  Our  national 
efforts  in  the  matter  of  educational  organisation  have  always  been 
spasmodic,  our  arrangements  all  made  in  ]>iecemeal  lashicm, 
our  schemes  wholly  disconnected  one  from  another »  and  so 
rendered  largely  ineH^'ectiml  and  sometimes  even  mutually 
destructive.  Well  might  the  ablo  and  experienced  Swiss  Educa- 
tionist who  recently  visited  England,  and  whn  has  had  a  long 
acquaintance  with  English,  Dutch,  American  and  Swiss  educa- 
tion, and  closely  studied  the  History  of  each,  thus  descrilie  the 
process  of  our  English  develo|)ments :  — "  At  one  period  of  your 
**  history  your  Parliament  is  concerneil  with  the  state  of  the 
"nine  greatest  g^^nnasia  of  your  count rv,  and  is  moved  to 
*'  legislate  thereon ;  at  another,  st>me  years  later,  some  of 
*'the  snvaller  giammar  schools  come  in  for  a  little  attentirm, 
''  and  a  central  authoiity  is  created  to  liring  abijut  various 
*'  reforms,  but  is  itself  altered  at  a  somewhat  later  date*  In 
**  another  year  the  constitution  of  the  ancient  Fniversities  is  over- 
*'  hauled,  while  iu  the  next  there  is  a  debate  on  the  establish- 
*'  nient  of  coujmunal  jjtimary  srhools  ;  a  little  later  there  is  a 
**  cry  for  mtue  sciener  edueatiiui  in  every  school,  and  certain 
**  steps  are  taken  to  bring  this  about ;  next,  but  Iott(/o  iftfrrvalla, 
**  comes  the  question  of  the  age  limits  of  primary  education, 
**  interspersed  at  varied  intervals  with  the  provision  of  technical 
**  instruction  and  the  creation  of  new  local  authorities 
'*  for  education  in  addition  to  those  already  working  for 
'*  ]>opular  education  in  the  same  areas,  Soon  your  legislators 
**  take  a  turn  at  the  abolition  of  fees  in  primary  schools, 
**  then  with  the  curriculum  of  evening  continuation  schools,  and 
"  later  again  with  the  conditiim  of  the  iiuldic  provision  of  lower 
**and  middle  secondary  schools;  mixed  up,  however,  with  the 
"extremely  thorny  question  of  the  preservation  of  denominational 
"primary  schools:  and  these  various  isolated  processes  have  bt^en 
"taken  up  at  different  dates  speadiug  over  an  interval  of  half  a 
"centurv*  For  all  the  world  like  a  man  seeking  to  build 
**  a  substantial  house  by  working  spasmodically  at  odd  portions  ot 
**  the  structure  on  quite  isolated  plans,  fashioning  minute  detail^ 
^  of  st»rne  upper  part-  when  he  has  not  set  \\\t,  nor  indeed  even 
*' planned  out,  the  sul>structure  wliich  is  their  sole  possible 
"foundation  and  stay;    his  Tery  best  efforts  necessarily  being 
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**  thus  rendered  abortive  by  the  fact  that,  while  he  is  hammering 
**  at  this  portion  of  it  or  that,  he  possesses  no  clearly  thought  out 
*'  plan  of  thfi  structure  as  a  whole ;  and  when  at  last 
**  he  comes  to  this  most  important  step,  after  50  years  of  these 
"  varied  cltoris,  he  finds  all  his  available  funds  irretrievably 
**  sunk  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  basement 
**  and  one  or  two  outlying  portions  of  the  work,  with  no  means 
"  left  for  making  good  those  broader  or  higher  portions,  by  which 
**  alone  the  building  as  a  whole  can  be  made  complete  and  secure, 
**  or  b(»  protected  against  *  the  act  of  God  or  the  (iueen*s 
**  enemies.* '' 

Surely  an  unbiassed  view  of  foreign  systems  of  complete 
educational  organisation  will  convince  us  that  this  is  no  exaggc- 
ratinl  stati»ment  of  what  has  ha])jx»ned  in  England  in  regard  to 
public  education.  As  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  our  Primary 
Schools  now  receive  some  7J  millions  sterling  a  year  from  the 
public  purse  (1897-8),  the  science  portions  and  drawing  portions 
of  a  few  schools  and  scattered  classes  receive  some  £f{0(),000, 
and  some  eight  or  ten  local  University  Colleges,  of  very  varied 
types  and  standards,  receive  some  £25,000;  but  our  Secondary 
Schools,  on  which  largely  depends  our  national  supply  of  leaders, 
alike  in  Commerce,  in  Industry,  in  Defence  and  in  Politics — 
and  surely  therefore  our  supremacy  as  a  great  nation — our 
Secondary  Schools  are  left  in  England  to  exist  in  what  condition 
they  may,  without  the  State  lifting  a  hand  either  to  aid 
them  when  in  difficulties,  *  or  even  to  insist  that  they  shall 
be  sufficient  in  number,  efficient  in  teaching,  and  properly 
distributed  as  to  areas,  in  order  to  meet  adequately  the 
urgent  needs  of  a  leading  Power  in  modern  Europe.t  And 
when  pleas  of  this  kind  are  urged,  there  are  those  who  reply 
that  a  democracy  cannot  burden  the  public  purse  with  the 
claims  of  any  but  "  the  people's  schools,"  or  else  that  the 
State  cannot  be  allowed  to  infringe  in  any  way  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  locality,  of  tlie  individual  schoolmaster, 
of  the  individual  school,  and  of  the  individual  parent  {and  why 
not  also  of  the  individual  school  boy?), 

•  The  reference  here  is  to  Secondary  Schools  as  a  generic  type  of  education.  Tliere 
are,  of  course,  certain  grants  of  money  made  by  the  ScienoB  and  Art  Department, 
of  which  a  portion  goes  to  certain  special  classes  in  some  of  our  day  secondary 
^hools ;  but  this  is  only  in  respect  of  one  Kmited  type  of  science  curriculum,  not 
to  Secondary  Schools  as  such.  Moreover,  Kngland  in  this  sentence  does  not  include 
W  alw,  where  (as  in  Scotland)  certain  Treasury  funds  are  available  for  Intermediate 
and  Secondary  Schools  as  such. 

t  For  the  dangers  attending  the  exclusive  attention  on  the  part  of  a 
Govemmerft  to  primary  education  only  and  its  neglect  of  higher  education, 
compare  M.  Kenan's  words  :—*'  Those  countries  which  have  created  a  considerable 
popular  instruction  without  any  serious  higher  instruction  will  long  have  to 
expiate  this  fault  by  their  intellectual  mediocrity,  their  vulgarity  of  manners, 
their  superficial  spirit  and  their  lack  of  general  intelligence."  M.  Renan  is  not 
here  referring  to  England,  which,  as  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge, has  long  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  magnificent  provision  for  higher 
instruction  in  certain  grades  and  tvpes  of  schools.  But  his  words  suggest  that 
there  are  ssrious  dangers  involved  in  any  svstem  which  fails  to  secure  balanced 
support  and  comprehensive  oversight  for  all  grades  of  national  education.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  out  of  the  eight  and  a-half  millions  sterling 
contributea  annuallv  from  the  National  Kxcbequer  to  public  education  as  a  who^a 
m  England  and  Wales,  only  half-a-million  is  allocated  to  education  other  t^ian 
primary.     Sfpp  Appendix  P,  page  81.  of  this  memorandum. 
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i)  Contmst  It  is  to  Libjectioiis  af  this  nature  that  Swiss  examples  give 
ImoR^"^'^^'^*^  ^iicli  cniiviiiciiig  answer^  if  we  compare,  even  for  a  moment, 
tLt'  position  of  education  in  England  and  iu  Switzerland 
reispecliveiy,  in  public  consideration.  What  do  the  citizens 
of  any  town  in  England  know  about  the  actual  condition 
of  their  Jifl'erent  scliools?  li\Tiat  do  they  know  even  as  to 
the  (olal  amount  of  puldic  money  expended  on  ilie  whole 
ediieation  of  their  town,  as  compared  with  (he  other 
calls  npoii  its  pnblic  purse?  Still  less,  what  do  they  kutjw 
of  the  relative  amonnts  sjient  within  its  area  on  each  of 
the  various  branches  and  grades  of  that  educatifui,  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  several  schools  are  mutually  helpful  and 
complementary  ?*  Probably  several  is(datetl  bodies  of  marmgers 
supply  a  large  portion  of  the  town's  ]irimary  educatimi,  while 
a  wiiolly  separate  body  of  ejected  citizens  make  provision  feu- 
the  iTst  (this  provision  lieing  strictly  limited  not  by  what  the 
local  elected  authoritv  may  wish  to  have  for  the  use  of  its 
citizensj  but  by  the  technical  limits  at  the  '*  necessary  elementary 
accommodation  ''  for  that  town).  The  continuation  schools  may 
lie  sni>plied  by  any  numljcr  nf  separate  iH^lics,  without  any  neces- 
sary regard  for  co-ordinatiim,  or  any  means  of  noting  tlie  totnl 
amount  of  expenditure  incurred  for  this  one  |Htrti(ui  of  public 
education  in  the  town.  A  single  secondary  school  (or  possibly  two) 
may  be  left  to  make  the  best  fight  it  can  with  the  small  funds  left 
it,  perhaps  centuries  ago  ;  or  possibly  Ihi-  town  council  endeavours 
to  supply  the  ga]\  without  any  means  of  organic  connection  with 
the  local  authority  of  the  town  for  ])rimary  education  ;  while  the 
nearest  higher  sehotd,  or  school  of  commerce,  existing  perhaps 
iu  a  town  a  few  miles  oft',  is  not  necessarily  brought  into  any 
organic  relation  to  the  needs  of  those  neigh  lion  ring  places, 
which,  if  properly  co-ordinated,  would  be  its  natural  sources  of 
pii)Hls  and  of  interest. 

AMiereasin  Switztn-land  tlie  Primary  Schools  and  Continuation 
Scliools  are  completely  ore:anised  and  co-tuxlinated  un<ler  the  one 
local  authority,  and  the  Higher  Schools  receive  the  most  careful 
attention  and  fosteiing  care  from  the  State,  as  being  perhaps 
the  most  vital  ]iortion  of  educational  provision,  on  which  the 
national  life  and  progress  mainly  dejieud  (yet  Switzerland  snrely 
cannot  he  said  to  be  false  to  tlie  [ninciples  of  Democracy?)  : 
and,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  the  public  purse  is  not  opened  for 
any  foiin  of  educatitui  whatever  until  the  highest  available 
educational  opinion  (as  voiced  in  the  Central  Authority,  wliich 
takes  cognisance  over  all  grades  of  education)  has  shown  in  what 


fe)  Conifrlete 

1  all  };rfides 
'  EtUu^alien, 


•  Compa^re  the  fulkiwing  v€r<Hct  fnnji  an  Ethieatiou  Departiueut  Keport  of 
tweaty-nve  years  ngo,  whicli,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  northern  towns  where 
in  tlie  niJttkT  of  Prinwry  nm]  Evt^iiing  ^SchoiJs  the  8flkJol  Br>ard  iiod  the  T^nw  n 
Cosincil  (by  Ci>-i>ponitioii)  have  attempted  Rome  oixaiiimtion  of  ^il*ply  ajitl  gnidinjy:  of 
8L4i<KiJa,  might  be  writUn  with  e<iuaJ  tinth  if  the  prevailitig  t*iifnlirinn«  in  1898  ;  — 
"Every  w?li<x>l  8tniggk**«  with  even,^  other  fn^lnntl  to  get  ail  the  dnlilren  of  ainy  sort 
wim  will  come,  and  cun»et|iiently  when,  if  they  were  itnder  one  rule,  ndirHil?  in  r]o«? 
pruxirnity  mi^^ht  l>e  made  to  ^^rve  different  jnirpnses  in  a  geriend  fk^ieme  nf 
educiition,  they  now  serve  rather  t47  thruw  dilticuttie»  in  ejich  other's  way  HUd 
to  keep  e^ch  other  at  a  common  level,  »n4  thnt  »  low  on<s.** 


way,  afid  to  what  degree,  each  and  every  element  and  grade 
and  type  of  education  is  to  be  aided  and  maintained,  so 
that  no  one  section  is  aggrandised  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rest,  but  all  grades  and  types  are  mutually  helpful,  each 
one  organically  connected  with  those  above  and  below  it,  and  the 
whole  responds  to  the  carefully  graded  scheme  of  varying  types 
which  it  is  intended  to  fulfil.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  this  way 
only,  that  good  results  are  to  be  looked  for,  whether  from  public 
education  as  a  whole  or  even  from  any  particular  grade  of  educa- 
tion, or  indeed  from  any,  even  the  most  lavish,  expenditure  of 
public  funds. 

Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  England  may  yet  learn 
to  value  and  to  create  for  herself  a  true  and  comi)lete  organisation 
of  her  schools  not  merely  of  her  Primary  Education,  but  also  of 
that  most  valua1)le  asset  of  the  national  welfare — her  Middle  and 
Higher  Schools ;  so  that  each  and  every  grade  of  education,  and 
each  and  everj'^  type  of  school  may  have  a  clear  ])resentment 
before  it  both  of  the  function  which  it  is  intended  to  fulfil,  of 
the  results  which  it  is  framed  to  produce,  and  of  the  area  which 
it  is  created  to  supply.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  each  and  every 
school,  and  each  and  every  grade  of  education,  have  its  due  share  of 
national  interest  and  assistance,  and  be  enabled  effectually  to 
play  its  due  part  in  national  development. 

R.  L.  MORANT. 
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APPENDIX    A. 

CiiAUT  Showing  Approximately  the  Relation  of  Expenditure  to 
Excellence  in  Swiss  Primary  Education. 
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APPENDIX    D. 


Educational  Statistics  of  Bern  Canton  and  Comparison  with  an 
English  County  of  the  same  size,  in  1894. 


1.  Total   CanUmal    Exjicnditure    hy  the   Education 

I)ei)artinent  on  Education  of  all  grades,  excluding 
Technical  Education 

2.  Total  Coninuinal  Exi)enditure,  excluding  Technical 

Education 

3.  Couihine<l  Cantonal,  Communal,  and  Subscription 

Expenditure  on 

Industrial  Education 

Agricultural 

Dairy 

Commercial  -        -        -        -     •  - 
Courses  of  Commercial  Societies  and  Bodies 
Special  Courses,  and  Travelling  - 
[Total  Expenditure  on  Technical,  £22,953.] 

4.  Grand  Total  of  Cantonal   and  Communal   Public 

Expenditure  on  Education 


£ 

£ 

Of  these 

sums  the 

Build  pro- 

vided 

131,074 

— 

169.166 

— 

19,698 

4,221 

827 

413 

642 

321 

1,068 

360 

461 

85 

267 

133 

£323,193 


£5,533 


Com  PAULSON  between   Bern  Canton  and  the  County  of  Gloucestershire 
(including  Bristol  and  Gloucester). 


Gloucestershire. 

Bern 
Canton. 

1,714,763 

1,701,583 

Area  in  acres. 

548,886 

539,305 

Population. 

5:^5 

853 

Numl)er  of  Public  Primary  Schools. 

96,070 

99,385 

„         Pupils  in  them. 

1701 

leu 

Numl>erof  Schools,  Public  and  Private,  other  than 
Primary,  Technical  and  Evening  Schools. 

10,847 

11,560 

Number  of  Pupils  in  them. 

+  This  fij4ure  is  only  approximate  in  the  case  of  Gloucestershire ;  it  is  taken 
troiii  the  Schools  Return  C.  8,634,  obtained  by  the  Eiducation  Department  in 
1897  ;  it  prol  ally  <loes  not  include  nuite  all  the  private  schools  in  Gloucester- 
shire. Ihe  presence  of  Clifton  ana  Cheltenham  Collegas,  which  are  lai^^ely 
non-local  schools  (drawing  I. oys  from  a  larger  area  than  docs  the  Gymnasium 
in  Bern)  also  somewhat  vitiates  the  comparison.  Of  these  176  Scliools,  139 
are  private,  7  are  maintained  by  Subscriptions,  4  by  a  ComiMiny,  and  26  are 
Endowed  Schools. 

X  Of  these  161  Schools,  79  are  private,  nearly  all  of  these  being  Kindergarten*, 
82  are  maintained  l.y  Local  Authorities;  most  of  these  82  have  a  peimancnt 
Capital  Fund. 

♦  No  Infant  8<iho«»ls  are  provided  from  puldic  funds  in  Bern  Canton  ;  6  is  the  lower,  and  ir>  the 
higher  nure  limit  in  the  puhlic  primary  >'chrK>l8.  It  is  preferred  that  little  children  should  be  kept 
nnder  fnnne  influences  as  far  as  possible,  uj)  to  six  years  of  ajfe.  It  is  only  in  large  towns,  where 
overtTowdinK  exists,  and  mothers  are  so  often  out  at  work  all  day,  that  infant  Sidiools  are  at  all 
encoura^'ed. 
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APPENDIX    E. 

Detah^ed  DescbIption  op  the  Educational  Abeanobments  op  a  Small 

Swiss  Commune,  fbo^  Notes  taken  on  the  Spot;  and  Compaeison 

wrrn  Similar  English  Circumstances. 

The  Commune,  B,  has  a  population  of  810,  aU  Protestants;   it  is  about  p- ,,_ 
eight  miles  distant  from  a  krge  city,  the  capital  of  tlie  Canton.     B  itself  is  ^^^^^ 
an  agricultural  village,  but  some  of  the  men  go  to  work  daily  in  the  neigh-  **'*"^^ 
Louring  capital  as  bricklayers  and  unskilled  labourers,  and  others  work  in 
a  tactory  in  a  neignbouring  valley,  where  there  is  water  power.     The  greater 
nuinber,  however,  work  on  the  land ;  there  are  a  few  owners  of  large  farms. 

Ihe  Communal  Council,  or  Einwohner  Gemeinde  Rath,  has  5  members,  n  1 

It  meets  at  least  once  a  month,  and  sometimes  as  often  as  thirty  times  m  cw1?n" 
a  year.  All  the  5  members  this  year  are  weU-to-do  farmers.  They  are  ^^""^"• 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  every  two  years ;  they  are  generally  re-elected, 
partly  because  there  are  hardly  any  other  capable  educated  men  available. 
The  president,  a  farmer  in  a  small  way,  inherits  his  land  from  many  genera- 
tions back  ;  he  can  speak  French  and  German  equally  well,  and  read  English 
a  little ;  he  has,  when  younger,  lived  on  a  farm  in  America  (working  his 
pa««agc  out  and  back,  and  working  there  for  liis  keep),  in  order  to  learn 
the  use  of  farm  machinery  and  new  methods.  He  is  keenly  interested  in 
current  events,  takes  a^  scientific  interest  in  farming,  and  closely  watches 
political  and  social  develo{)ments  in  his  Canton  and  in  Switzerland  generally. 
He  and  his  family  live  by  their  farm,  and  work  on  it. 

There  is  a  paid  clerk  to  the  Communal  Council  (Gemeinde  Schreiber).  At 
present  the  office  is  filled  by  the  Head  Teacher  of  the  School ;  he  is  the  best, 
if  not  the  only,  man  in  the  village  available  for  the  work,  and  possessing  suffix 
cient  knowledge  of  accounts  and  other  matters.  The  duties  are  believed  to 
interfere  but  little  with  his  school  duties.  The  sanction  of  the  Education 
Department  is  obtained  for  this  arrangement.  He  keeps  the  Council 
Minutes,  and  the  accounts  of  all  Communal  expenditure. 

This  Council,  or  Gemeinde  Rath,  has  charge  of  all  Communal  matters,  it 
fixes  the  rates  and  collects  them.     It  also  collects  the  Cantonal  taxes,  which  Communal 
it  forwairds  to  the  capital  without  passing   them    through  the  Communal  Rates, 
accounts.     During  the  present  year  the  rates  were  : — * 

A.  Gnmd  Steuer         3*50  j>er  mille,  Communal,  and  .3*oO  jjer  mille  Cantonal 

B.  Kapital  Steuer       3r)0  „  „  „    200 

C.  i.  Einkommen  St.  5-2*5    i»er  cent.  .,  „    3*00    jier  cent.        „ 
».               „                    0          „                  „             „    400 

iii.  „  8-75         „  „  „    5-00 

Incomes  below  24/.  are  free,  and  24/.  may  be  deducted  from  income  before 
calculating  the  tax. 

The  A  communal  tax  produced  about  144Z.,  the  B  tax  12/.,  and  the  C  taxes 
40/.  during  last  year,  and  about  38/.  were  received  from  other  revenues. 

See  page  49  in  foregoing  Menioranduni,  for  explanation  of  this  table  of  Kates 
and  Taxes 
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74         Tlie  Oiyanisatiwi  of  Education  in  Switzerland, 

There  is  a  Steuer  Kommission  of  5  members  nominated  by  the  Commune, 
for  assessment  purposes.  They  do  not  possess  powers  of  compulsory  investi- 
gation, but  they  can  assess  at  whatever  figure  they  think  proper,  and  anyone 
desiring  to  protest  must  produce  all  books,  &c.,  and  other  proofs  before 
them. 

There  is  a  *Vc/n/?  Kommission  of  5  members,  elected  every  two  years,  and 
generally  re-elected,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  direct  management  of  the 
school,  its  supervision,  choice  of  teachers,  keeping  note  of  school  attendance, 
etc.,  etc.  It  spends  the  money  provided  for  it  by  the  Communal  Council 
(it  (loes  not  settle  this  amount :  tliat  is  decided  by  the  Communal  Council, 
together  with  the  Cantonal  Grants  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Schulfonds  or 
permanent  schbol  fund.  The  President  of  the  Communil  Council  is  a  member 
of  the  Scluil  KommiHsion ;  often  there  are  other  members  common  to  both 
bodies,  so  that  the  Schul  Kommission  has  ample  opportunity  for  making  its 
needs  known  on  the  Council,  and  for  securing  due  recognition  and  supplies, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  calls  on  the  Communal  pnr&3.  Three  members 
(if  t^is  Schul  Kommission  this  year  are  farmers,  one  a  manufacturer  and 
dealer  in  tobacco,  whose  place  of  business  is  outside  tie  Commune,  and  one 
a  working  man  who  works  at  a  silk  factory  in  a  neighbouring  place.  The 
Secretary  is  one  of  the  teachers.  During  last  year  the  Kommission  had  the 
disposal  of  some  2501.  in  all  for  educational  purposes. 

The  school  teachers  are  appointed  (with  the  sanction  of  the  Education 
Department)  for  six  years,  after  which  they  can  be  re-appointed.  They  may 
at  any  time  leave  by  giving  one  quarter's  notice. 

Tlie  school  has  about  140  children,  and  two  masters  and  one  mistress,  all 
trained  and  certificated  ;  no  pupil-teachers.  The  nine  school  years  are  ihutj 
divided  amongst  the  staflf :  — 

(a)  Unterschulcj  6  years  old  to  9  years  old,  taught  by  the  Mistress,  who 
also  takes  the  girls*  Arbeit  Schule,  for  manual  work, 
which  is  separately  organised  and  paid. 
(h)  Mittelschule,  9  years  old  to  12  years  old,  taught  by  a  Master,  who  also 
takes  the  adult  courses  out  of  school  hours,  which  arc 
separately  organised  and  paid  for. 
(c)  Obersch  ule,  12  years  old  to  15  years  old,  taught  by  the  Head  Master, 

who  is  also  the  Gemeinde  Schreiber. 
(a)  The  salary  of  the  Mistress  is  775  francs  from  the  Commune,  and,  as 
she  has  done  ten  years*  service,  500  francs  from  the  Canton.      She 
also  receives  150  francs  from  the  Commune,  and  a  similar  sum  from 
the  (^inttm  for  taking  the  girk'  manual  training.*     A  house  is  pro 
vided  her,  with  105  francs  in  lieu  of  firewood  and  40  francs  instead 
of  garden,  making  a  total  of  about  51L  and  a  house.t 
(h)  The  Assistant  Master  receives  790  francs  from  the  Commune,  and   as 
he  has  done  more  than  6  years'  service,  650  francs  from  the  Canton 
He  also  receives  120  francs  from  the  Commune  and  120  francs  from 
the  Canton  for  conducting  tlie  adult  courses.     He  is  provided  with 
a. house,  and  the  same  allowances  as  (a),  making  a  total  of  about 
58/.  and  a  house.t 

(f)  The  Headmaster  receives  790  francs  from  tlie  Commune  and  800  francs 
from  the  Canton.  He  also  has  a  house  and  garden  and  fuel  pro^ 
vided.  His  pay  as  (ieineindc  Schreiber  is  small ;  it  of  course  does 
not  figure  in  the  Schul  Kommission  accountt 


•The  Ols*  Arbeit  Schule  meets  twice  a  week  in  winter  and  once  a  week  in 
.summer,  making  a  minimum  number  of  44  hours  in  each  year 
+  Each  teacher  will,  on  retirement,  draw  a  pension  proportionate  to  Icmih  of 
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The  total  of  all  salaries  paid  by  the  Commune  reaches  about  1S(H. 
The  Cantonal  Grants  for  salaries  are  in  some  places  paid  direct  to 
the  teachers,  and  do  not  pass  through  the  Communal  or  Uie  school 
accounts. 
A  register  of  attendance  is  kept  by  each  teacher,  and  at  the  end  of  each  Compulsory 
month  the  total  of  absences  (not  excused)  of  children  between  6  and  15  years  attendance, 
old  is  forwarded  by  the  Schul  Kommission  to  the  Cantonal  Polizei  Direction 
in  tlie  neighbouring  town ;  they  in  turn  set  in  motion  the  policeman  in  the 
Commune  (he  is  appointed  by  and  is  the  servant  of  the  Canton),  and  the 
hno  is  claimed,  or  a  summons  to  the  County  Court  is  presented,  as  the  case 
may  be.     By  a  recent  change  in  the  law  the  penalties  have  been  made  much 
more  severe  than  before.*    The  same  process  is  followed  also  in  the  case  of 
the  adult  courses,  which,  if  the  Commune  decides  to  have  them  at  all,  must 
be  compulsory.     For  these  the  fine  is  20  cents  for  each  hour  missed.     It  is 
true  a  young  workman  can  earn  more  than  this  sum  during  the  hour  missed  ; 
but  there  are  court  fees  in  addition,  and  fees  are  cumulative,  and  there  is 
the  nuisance  of  going  to  the  court  in  the  town  during  work  hours,  so  that 
the  compulsory  system  is  very  fairly  eflfective.     The  Registers  are  scrutinised 
regularly  by  the  Communal  Schul  Kommission  and  by  the  Cantonal  Schul 
Inspektor. 

From  April  1st  to  August  31st  in  each  year  the  school  is  only  open  in  the  School  tiiuee 
morning,  the  afternoon  being  needed  for  field  work.  September  and  October 
are  holidays.  From  November  Ist  to  March  3l8t  the  school  is  open  from 
8  a.m.  to  11  a.m.,  and  from  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  These  two  periods  give  prac- 
tically two  sessions  of  130  days  each,  if  oundays  be  excluded.  The  school 
must  be  open  for  a  minimum  of  900  hours  for  the  whole  year  by  the  Can- 
tonal regulations,  and  the  Cantonal  Grant  is  then  given  in  full.  Thus  there 
is  still  plenty  of  scope  for  shortening  the  hours  during  which  school  is  open, 
during  special  seasons,  even  for  long  periods,  without '  falling  below  the 
minimum  required  by  the  Central  AuQiority.  The  latter  is  very  careful 
to  sanction  special  arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  agricultural  districts. 
Irregular  attendance  or  a  small  attendance  of  children  does  not  lessen  the 
grant,  because  (it  is  urged)  the  school  costs  just  as  much  to  maintain  whethm' 
the  children  are  regular  or  irregular,  and  the  regularity  of  attendance  is  a 
matter  for  police  measures  (so  to  say),  whereas  the  Cantonal  Grant  is  for 
educational  objects,  and  to  secure  educational  efficiency  whenever  the  school 
opens  its  doors. 

The  adult  course  is  for  lads  from  17-19,  mainly  in  preparation  for  the  Adnltclasses 
recruits'  examination.  It  is  held  on  Saturday  afternoons  (for  3  hours)  for 
twenty  weeks  from  November  to  March.  In  some  years  for  15  weeks,  with 
4  hours  each  day.  Sixty  hours  is  the  minimum  yearly  number.  After  much 
experiment,  the  afternoon  has  been  found  best,  as  in  the  evening  the  men 
come,  after  leaviflfe  work,  either  very  tired,  or,  if  after  working  in  the  town, 
somewhat  muddled  with  drink. 

At  my  visit  in  1897  there  were  from  135  to  140  children  in  this  Primary  Number  of 
School,  thus  arranged  :  —  children, 

i.  In  the  Unterschule  (6-9  years  old),  20  boys  and  34  girls,  under  one 
Mistress,  but  taught  in  three  classes  of  13,  18,  and  23  respectively. 
Promotions  are,  as  a  rule,  yearly.  They  are  at  the  teacher's  dis- 
cretion ;  no  premiums  or  penalties  attach  to  reaching  or  not  reach- 
ing certain  standards  by  certain  times  ;  neither  grants  of  money  to  Classificattoi 
the  school  nor  exemptions  from  attendance  for  the  children  are 
atFccted  thereby,  so  that  there  is  no  temptation  to  make  promotions 
on  any  other  grounds  than  the  educational  fitness  and  benefit  of 
the  child. 
ii.  In  the  Mittdschule  (9-12  years  old),  46  children  under  one  Master, 

but  taught  in  3  classes  of  18,  10,  18,  respectively. 
Jii.  In  the  OherschuJe  (12-15  years  old),  35  children,  under  one  Master, 

but  taught  in  3  classes. 
Boys  and  girls  orer  14  are  allowed  absence  twice  a  week  during  certain 
jnonths  to  attend  confirmation  classes  at  the  Pastor's  house.     With  this 
exception  attendance  is  compulsory  up  to  15  years  old. 

*  When  a  child  is  constantly  absent,  it  is  the  parents  who  are  called  and  fined 
JOT  imprisoned  (as  the  case  may  be),  not,  a«  sometimes  with  us,  the  children  who 
^19  sent  to  Truant  Industrial  Sclioojbi. 
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This  following  is  the  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Schul  Kommission 


Received. 


Francs. 
62 


Balance  from  last  year    - 
By  Schul  fonds : 
Rent   received  from  premises,) 

268  francs  -        -        -        -      V379 
Interest  on  Capital  111  francs  -J 
Received       from        Communal 

Council         ....      3000 
Received  from   Canton  (Can- 
tonal Grants  to  Teachers  not 
reckoned) : 

as    Extraordinary    Grant 
to   a  Necessitous  Com- 
mune     ....  700 
for  Adult  Course       -        -    60 
for  Books  and  Apparatus  -    88 

—798 

Total         4239 


Paid.  Frames. 
Upkeep    of     house     and 
Duildings,  viz.,  Fire  In- 
surance          -        -        -  29 
Repairs     -        -        -        -  76 
Heat  and  Light         -        -  249 


Interest  on  building  debt  - 
Salaries  (Communal  only)- 
Girls'  Manual  Training  - 
Books  and  Apparatus 
Library  .  .  .  - 
Expenses  of  Schul  Kommission 
Tax  on  Schul  Fonds  payable  to 

Canton 

Sundries,  e.g.^  woo<l,  advertis- 
ing, food  for  poor  children  in 

winter 

Accountant        .        -        -        . 


855 

270 

2,466 

150 

191 

40 

57 


174 
35 


Total     4,239 

Adding  Cantonal  contributions  to 
salaries  (1,950  francs)  we  have  a 
total  expenditure  of  6,189  francs,  or 
about  £247  10s.,  for  a  school  of  140 
children,  i.e.,  about  37s.  4d.  per 
child,  in  this  rural  school. 


The  following  is  the  Total  Expenditure  of  the  Communal 
Council  :— 


General  Administration 

Poor  Relief    .        -        -        -        - 

Police 

Buildings,  Highways,  etc.     - 
Contribution  to  the  Church  Board 
Interest  on  Debt    .... 

Insurance       

Accountant 

Sundries 

Handed  to  Schul  Kommission  for 
School  purposes  ...        - 
Later  extra  Kommission 


Francs. 

-  610 

-  1,165 

-  217 


303 

160  i^  for  (General  Purposes  £104. 

63 

26 

56 

25J 

^'206 }  ^^^  Education  purposes  £129 


Francs        5,881 
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APPENDIX  F. 

Educational  Expenditure  in  England  and  Wales. 

In  the  Financial  Table  of  Educational  Expenditure  in  Switzerland  and  in 
England,  which  faces  page  61  in  the  foregoing  Memorandum,  there  are  various 
points  which  require  elucidation  if  misconceptions  are  to  be  prevented. 

The  records  of  English  expenditure  on  public  education  are  so  complicated, 
«o  varied,  and  so  difficult  to  collate  with  any  completeness,  still  more  to 
classify  under  headings,  that  the  figures  must  not  be  considered  strictly 
complete.  The  following  explanations  may  serve  to  show  both  the  limita- 
^ons  of  the  table  and  the  complexity  of  English  Educational  Administration. 

The  Figuees  abe  foe  1895. 
In  column  (7),  Technical  Education^  there  is  included  :  — 

On  line  (a)  the  Rates  in  Non-County  Boroughs  and  in  Urban 
Districts  lyhich  are  spent  on  Technical  Instruction. 
Vide  Technical  Education  Return,  1896,  No.  357. 
Ov  line  (6)  the  Rates  in  Counties  and  in  County  Boroughs  (about 
36,650/.)  and  the  Local  Taxation  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise funds  (i.e..  Whisky  Money)  devoted  to  Educa- 
tion in  1895.     Vide  No.  357. 

On  line  (c)  there  is 
(i)  169,238^  Science  and  Art  Department  Grants  for  Science 
and  Art  Teaching   in  all   sorts  of  schools   and 
classes.     Vide  C.  7941,  pp.  180  and  187.     This 
cannot    be    completely    classified    under    proper 
educational  heads, 
(ii)  39,900/.,  being  the  share  proportionate  to  England  and 
Wales  in  the  sum  of  47,402/.,  for  administration 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  (excluding 
Museums).     Vide  C.  7941,  p.  bcvi. 
(iii)  76,500/.,  being  the  share  proportionate   to  Illngland  and 
Wales  in  the  sum  of  84,086/.,  for  Inspection  and 
Examination  expenses  of  the  Science  and   Art 
*  Department.      Vide  C.  7941,  p.  Ixvi. 
(iv)     7,000/.  in  Central  Grants  to  Agricultural  Education  in 

England  and  Wales. 
Al"  ^hese  sums,  both  in  (a),  (/>),  and  (c\  include  several  sums 
which  properly  come  under  Evening  Continuation  Schoo'.s,  and 
others  under  Higher  Primary  Schools,  which  ought  to  be  in 
column  (3),  and  others  which  come  under  Middle  and  Secondary 
Schools  and  ought  to  be  in  column  (6),  and  others  to  University 
Colleges,  and  so  ought  to  be  in  column  (6).     But  the  accounts  of 
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these  several  items  cannot  be  disentangled.  It  is  possible,  too, 
that  there  are  some  sums  under  all  these  heads  which  are  not  en- 
tered at  all.* 

In  column  (6),  Universitiesy  the  items  on  lines  (a)  and  (6)  cannot  be  dis- 
covered.   Those  on  line  (c)  are  : — 

2,00(M.  for  Victoria  University.     Vide  Treasury  Estimates. 
3,000i.  for  Wales  „ 

15L  for  London  „ 

15,000?.  for  University  Colleges  in  England. 
12,000?.  for  „  „  Wales. 

In  column  (5),  Secondary ^  Higher^  and  Middle  Schools^  we  have  given  on 
line  (a)  the   few  sums  that  were  entered  in  the  Technical 
Bejiurn  No.  357  as  having   been   given   from   Non- 
County  Borough  Bates  to  Secondary  Schools ; 

line   (&)   is  from  information  from  the  same  source  in  regard 
to     the     Whisky    Money  in  Counties  and  County 
Boroughs.      It  includes  the  direct  grants  made    to 
Secondary  Schools,  and  the  amounts  given  in  Scholar- 
ships tenable  at  Secondary  Schools,  so  far  as  these 
can  be  calculated ;  and  also  the  local  grants  to  Inter- 
mediate Schools  in  Wales ; 
line   (c)   is  from  the  Treasury  Estimates,  and  represents  the 
1895  Grants  to  Intermediate  Education  in  Wales. 
There  ought  also  to  be  entered  here  some  money  now 
classified  on  line  (c)  of  column  7,  but  the  accounts 
cannot  be  separated. 
In  column  (4),  Training  Colleges, 

on  line  (a)  there  is  probably  little,  if  any,  expenditure,  and  no 
records,  unless  we  were  to  include  School  Board 
expenditure  on  Pupil  Teacher  centres, 
on  line  (h)  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  accounts  of  the  ex- 
penditure   by    local    authorities    on    training    of 
teachers,  though  there  is  no   doubt    that   many 
counties  and  couniy  boroughs  maintain  classes  for 
teachers.    There  is,  of  course,  the  sum  of  38,606?. 
from  Voluntary  Contributions,  etc.,  vide  C.  8249, 
p.  255 ;  but  these  are  not  funds  of  local  authorities, 
and  therefore  are  omitted  here,  though  they  would 
have  to  be  included  if  we  were  calculating  total 
expenditure  on  education  in  England, 
on  line  (c)  we  have  included  100,227?.,  vide  C.  8249,  p.  254, 
and      9,213?.,  vide  C.  7941,  p.  223. 


*  Much  valuable  infomiation  conoerninp  educational  expenditure  in  1896  \vi\\ 
lie  found  in  the  July  and  October  numbers  of  the  Record  of  Technical  and 
Sccondaty  Education.  Macniillan  and  Co.,  1898.  Unfortunately  it  did  not 
api)ear  in  comulete  form  in  time  to  he  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  figures  in 
this  Memorananm. 
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In  column  (3),  "Higher  Frimary  and  Continuation  ScJu)olSy  it  is  impos- 
sible to  disentangle  from  the  figures  in  column  7  the  complete  expen- 
diture on  evening  schools  and  continuation  schools,  by  authorities 
other  than  School  Boards;  while  the  published  Returns  of  School 
Boards  do  not  separate  their  evening  school  expenditure  and  highor 
Primary  expenditure  from  that  given  in  column  (2).  Moreover,  no 
account  could  have  been  here  given  of  the  total  of  Voluntary  Contri- 
butions towards  this  grade  of  education  (supposing  the  table  had  in- 
cluded such  sums),  for  no  account  exists. 
In  column  (2),  Primary  Education , 

on  line  (a)  there  is  included  3,987,7901.  from  School  Board 
Bates.  Vide  C.  8179,  p.  516.  This 
does  not  include  expenditure  from 
actual  loans  made  during  the  year; 
e.g,  on  buildings.  It  does  include 
some  expenditure  on  Industrial  Schools, 
and  on  administration ; 

on  line  (6)  there  is  probably  no  expenditure.  It  is,  in  fact,  for- 
bidden by  1.  (1)  (a)  of  the  Act  of  1889. 
The  School  Board  expenditure  is  on 
line  (a) ; 

qn  line  (c)  we  include 

180,801^.  Science  and  Art  Department  Grants. 

C.  7941,  p.  223. 
254,146i.  Education  Department  Inspection  and 
Administration.  Vide  Treasury  Esti- 
mates, p.  331 ;  and 
6,232,75(M.  Education  Department  Grants  of  all 
kinds  to  Elementary  Day  Schools.  C. 
8249,  p.  xliii. 

In  column  (1)  none  of  the  totals  can  be  considered  complete  in  view  of 
the  above  explanations. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Endowments  and  Voluntary  Contributions 
have  not  been  included  ;  the  objects  of  the  table  being  to  show 

(i)  how  much  England  and  Switzerland  respectively  are  willing  to  rate 
and  tax  themselves  for  the  maintenance  of  Education  out  of  the  public 
purse,  and 

(ii.)  in  what  proportions  these  public  funds  have  been  allotted  respec- 
tively to  primary,  to  secondary,  and  to  technical  education,  in  the  two 
countries  ;  and  to  demonstrate  that  any  excessive  expenditure,  whether 
from  local  or  from  central  funds,  on  any  one  grade  is  gained  at  the  cost 
of  serious  diminution  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  other  grades. 
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Appendix  F. — continued. 

The  followini?  figures  may  serve  ius  a  corrective  to  some  of  the  errors  in  the  figures 
in  the  Financial  Table,  page  (>0.  They  give,  as  clearly  as  is  poss^ililo,  the  to tid  estimated 
expenditure  on  Education  in  England  and  Wales  from  State  funds  alone,  for 
1897-8,  according  to  the  Treasury  Estimates  (see  pages  named  hohnv).  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  Account  does  not  include  the  large  sums  s]>ent  on  iiublic  educa- 
tion from  voluntary  contributions  and  endowments,  nor  some  five  millions  sterling- 
from  local  public  funds. 

Estimated  Total  State  Expenditure  on  Public  Education,  of  all  grades,*  in 
England  and  Wales,  from  the  National  Exche^^uer  only,  estimated  for  1897-8. 

Education  DepaitmcTil £8,188,120 

Science  and  Art  Department 329,591 

The  Treasury 02,069 

The  Board  of  Agriculture 7,160 

The  Board  of  Trade 0 

Grand  Total  ♦    -    -    -      £8,586,930t 


Education  Department. 

£297,486 

£7,573,884 


Administration  and  Inspection, 
p.  327,    A.B.C.D.N.O.P.R.S. 

Public  Elementary  Schools,  p. 
327 


Evening  Continuation  Schools, 
p.  327 

Primary    Training  Colleges,  p 
327 


£154,815 
£161,935 


£8,188,120 


The  Treasury. 

p.  369.  Intermediate  Education 

ifc  Wales     -        -        -         £19,794 
Total  for  Universities 
thus  apportioned : — 
p.  369.  Victoria   -      £2,000 
p.  373.  London    -  10 

p.  369.  Wales      -         3,265 
p.  369.  English  Uni- 
versity Col 


p.  369.  Welsh  do. 


25,000 
12,000 


£42,275 
£62,069 


The  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Grants  to  various  Institutions 
for  Higher  Ai^ricultural  Edu- 
cation m  England  and  Wales  -        -   £7,150 


Science  and  Art  Department, 

Administration  and  Insi>ection  (ex- 
cluding Museums),  pp.  332,  3^, 
343  -        -        -     approximately 

Public  Elementary  Schools,  p.  342 

P>ening     Continuation    Schools, 

p.  342 

But  a  considerable  sum  should 
be  also  entered  here  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Classes 
below. 

Primary  Training  Colleges,  p.  342 

Science  Education,  pp.  332,  335. 
D  1,  Science  Schools  and 

Classes  -  -  -  £155,500 
B  and  M,  The  Colleges  of 

Science  -  -  -  £25,531 
D  4,  5,  Science  portion, 

sayt  -  -  .  .  £6,825 
Total  for  Science      -    -    - 


Art  Education,  p.  332. 
D  2,  3,  Art  Schools  and 

Classes  -  -  ^  £70,400 
c.  The  College  of  Art  -  £7,935 
D  4,  5,  Art  portion,  sayij:      £6,825 

Total  for  Art      -    -    - 

Total  Seien(!C  and  Art  Depart- 
ment for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom 

Approximate  i)ortion  of  this  sum 
which  may  l>e  attribute*!  to 
England  and  Wales,  according 
to  population      ■        .        .        • 


£90,000 
£47,610 

£3,610 


£12,050 


£187,856 


£85,160 


£426,196 


£329,591 


Note. — The  pages  nan.crl  al  ove  refer  to  the  printed  Estiir.ates  for  1898-9,  No.  57.     The 
amounts  given  m  the  Table  on  page  60  are  those  of  the  money  actually  spent  in  1896. 

*  Exclusive  of  certain  expenditure  on  Army  and  Navy  Education  by  trie  SVar  Office  an     c 
the  Admiralty. 

t  Of  this  eight  and  a-half  millions,  barely  half  a  million  is  for  Education  other  than 
Primary. 

t  D.  4.  Scholarships,  Local  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes  £10,960 
I>.  5.  Grants  for  Examples  ....••       2,700 
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APPENDIX  G. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  SWISS  EDUCATION. 

Books  marked  *  may  bo  consulted  at  tho  Education  Department  Library, 

WhitehalL 

*  *' Schweizerische  Schulstatistik,  1894-95."  Von  Dr.  Albert  Huber. 
Zurich,  1896.     8  vols. 

*  Jahrbuch  des  Unterrichtswesens  in  der  Schweiz,  1886-94."  Von  Dr. 
Albert  Huber.     Zurich,  1896.     8  vols. 

*  Reoeiiil  des  Monographea  Pedagogiques."  Published  for  the  Greneva 
Exhibition  of  1896. 

*  "  Die  Steuem  der  Schweiz."    Von  G.  Schanz.     Stuttgart,  1890.    5  vols. 
*"Graphi8ch  Statistischer  Atlas  der  Schweiz."     1897.     Stampfli  et  Cie, 

Bern. 

*  "  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Schweiz."    1896.     Orell  Fussli,  Zurich. 

*  "Les  Resultats  du  Recensement  Federal."  1888.  Orell  Fussli,  Zurich. 
5  vols. 

*  "  Schweizerisches  Volkschulwesen."  Von  Rudolph  Dietrich.  Behrend, 
Wiesbaden.     1896. 

*"Geschichte  des  Schulwesens  im  Kanton  Bern.  Von  Dr.  J.  J. 
Kummer.     Dalpschen  Bern.     1874. 

*  "  Des  Schulwesen  der  Stadt  Zurich  in  seiner  Geschichtlichen  Entwicke- 
lunor."    Berichthaus,  Zurich.     1896. 

"Grundriss  des  Staats-  und  Berwaltungsrechts    der    Schweizeriechen 
Kantone."    Von  J.  SchoUenbej  er.     MuUer,  Zurich.     1898. 

*  "  Receuil  des  Constitutions  Federales  et  Cantonales,  1894-98."  Stampli, 
Bern. 

♦"Rapport  sur  TEnseignement  Technique  Suisse."  Par  L.  Berthuin. 
Berier,  Voiron.    1896. 

*  C-atalogue  Special  du  Groupe,  18  A.  Ik  I'Exposition  de  Geneve." 
*"Les  Ecoles  de  Commerce   et  I'Enseignement  Compl^mentaire  Com* 

merciale  en  Suisse."    Pr68ent6  par  le  Departement  Federal  du  Commerce 
h  I'Exposition  Nationale  de  Geneve,  1896. 

*The  various  Laws,  Programmes,  Reports,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  Federal  De- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  of  Commerce,  of  the  various  Cantonal  Autho- 
rities, and  of  the  larger  Communal  Authorities. 

*  "  The  Swiss  Confederation."  By  ^  F.  O.  Adams  and  C.  D.  Cunning- 
hame#   McMillan.     1889. 

*  "  Social  Switzerland."    By  W.  H.  Dawson.     Chapman  and  Hall.     1897. 


K.  L.  MOKANT. 
October y  1898. 


(  «a  ) 


PliOBLEMS  IN  PRUSSIyVN   SECONDARY 

EDUCIATION    FOR   BOYS, 

WITH    SPECIAL    REFERENCE    TO    HIMILAR    QUESTIONS 

IN    ENGLAND. 


*'  The  intervention  of  the  State  becomes  especially  necessary  in  superior 
instruction,  because  here  the  body  of  public  opihion,  educated  enough  to 
discern  what  is  wanted,  gets  smaUer  than  ever,  while  tli^e  importance  of 
organising  your  instruction  well  and  committing  it  to  first-rate  inen  be- 
comes greater  than  ever." 

(From  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  Report  on  SeoondMy  Education  in  Foreign  Countries, 
prepared  for  the  Schools  Inquiry  Oommissioners  hi  1866.] 

"The  really  essential  matter  in  education  is  the  teacher's  love  for  his 
work  and  sympathy  with  his  pupils.  This  it  is  which  awakens  life  and  power 
in  their  minds.  Schemes  of  study  cannot  do  this ;  curriculum  and  method 
cannot  do  it ;  the  most  perfect  method,  the  finest  and  most  inspiring  sub- 
ject-matter, aro  dead  things  in  themselves.  Still  less  can  State  supervision 
or  control  accomplish  it.  It  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher  that  does 
it.  It  is  the  teacher  inspired  by  his  work  who  knows  how  to  awaken  in 
the  human  mind  the  innate  desire  for  whatsoever  is  true  and  good  and 
fair.  But,  in  order  that  this  may  happen,  the  first  condition  is  liberty. 
Freedom  and  spontaneity  are  the  essence  of  spiritual  life.  Freedom,  there- 
fore, is  the  breath  of  life  of  the  school.  Without  it,  neither  teaching  nor 
learning  can  prosper." 

[Frum  the  dedication  of  Professor  liViedrich  Paulsen's  Getchiehte  den  Gelehrtm  Uivterriehta 
ail/ den  deut»ohen  ScAtiUn  und  UmoersUiiten.    (2nd  Edition  lb96).) 

"This  purifying  of  the  wit,  this  inriching  of  memory,  enabling  uf  judg- 
ment and  enlarging  of  conceit,  which  we  commonly  call  learning,  under 
what  name  soever  it  come  forth,  or  to  what  immediate  end  soever  it  be 
directed,  the  final  end  is.  To  lead  and  draw  us  to  as  high  a  perfection  as  our 
degenerate  souls,  made  worse  by  their  clay  lodgings,  can  be  capable  of, 
.     .     .     the  ending  end  of  all  earthly  learning  being  vertuous  action." 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  (T/ie  Defense  of  Poeay). 
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(\\  itli  apctnttl  rcferoacc  to  similar  *|UC4ition8  in  Englantl). 


I.— Introduction. 

''  In  its  cumple tenets  and  careiiiluetts,'*  wroio  Mr,  Matthew 
Aiuold  in  18(i(>,  '*  the  school  aystem  of  Germany  is  suck  as  to 
excite  the  foreigner's  adniirution/*  The  yeai-s  which  have 
jjassed  since  he  uttered  these  words,  linking  with  them  a 
memorable  tribute  t^)  the  **  faith  and  xeal "  of  the  German  people 
in  maintaining  at  any  cost  the  standaids  of  higher  teaching, 
cover  a  period  of  deep-reaching  change  in  German  secondary 
schools.  Their  variety  has  been  increased,  their  numbers 
greatly  enlarged,  their  curriculum  again  and  again  adjusted  to 
what  have  been  judged  to  be  the  changing  needs  of  the  time. 
We  in  England  sometimes  grumble  at  the  number  and  intricacy 
of  the  suggestions  which  are  constantly  being  made  tor  tlie 
improvejnent  or  extension  of  one  or  other  branch  of  our 
educational  system.  But  the  criticisms  in  this  country  are 
cu'sual  and  intermittent  as  compared  with  those  which 
perpetually  CDgage  the  attention  of  the  educated  classes  of 
Germany.  What  is  here  a  stream  is  there  a  Hood.  The 
problems  of  determining  the  specific  aim  of  each  type  of  school 
«nd  of  seciuing  the  highest  quality  in  its  education,  (questions 
which  with  us  have  for  the  most  part  been  treated  as  subordinate 
to  matters  of  organisation*)  are  in  Germany  scanned  and  sifted 

•  Cp.  Mr,  J<;lm  Stuun  Mill's  aiMjecli  in  thu  JLseusiion  on  the  Elemeatarv 
Kdutatitu  Bill  at  the  Social  Science  m^etuig,  Afjiil  Uh,  1670 :— '*  >tr.  Chudwlcit 
hiiil  done  a  gvml  service  in  bringing  before  the  Asso<*ltlion  ithe  most  iuiptuUait 
part  of  Llie  wht^e  Lnlncation  question,  the  qufiliiy  of  the  educartion.  Many  pc?riionfi 
»nu*t  havij  reTii;irked,  and  perhaps  blamed  too  sere  re  iy,  the  little  atteutaon  paid 
lo  tho  question  of  riuiilitj%  in  the  discussion  ^oing  on  in  und  out  of  Parliament  on 
Mr.  Foialer'g  Bill/  ^Fhe  same  |M>int  wj*«  rai*"d  in  1883,  in  ivgiird  ti>  tjje  jiigher 
ghide  of  edtjciition^  by  Mr*  111  ring,  of  Uppingham,  in  the  first  and  last  chaptei^i 
A  hiii  Thtof'j/  and  Prartice  of  Ttachimj,  And  kSir  Alfred  Miliit»r,  speaiking 
on  May  2nd»  1896,  niutirk^^l,  with  rffei^n<'G  k»  the  tHiiit\iLionnI  4pifstion»  tlit^i 
otsing  diiicuafe*:*!,  tltfit  **the  clm^J  thing  which  stiuok  liini  wa^  (\\v  »*.'a3city  of 
criticism  from  the  purtily  educational  statulj>oint.  Ilie  eooiioinict  fiuanclul  and 
religious  aspects  were  discut^j^ed  ad  Uhilnnt^  but  no  one  «*eerjied  murh  conLj-^rnei 
a*  to  the  influence  which  the  changes  proposed  were  likely  to  have  upon  Um 
future  cf  edutiiition  itself."  (ManmeHtr  Guardian,  May  ^th,  18&6.)  There 
are»  of  course,  historical  causes  for  the  nei'essary  pronainciice  which  ha^  always 
Iwsen  Kiven,  in  Eujflish  discussions  on  educational  matters,  to  question:*  of  organisa- 
tion and  admin ijiixative  machinery.  To  some  extent,  questions  of  enrriculuni  have 
lieen  involved  in  these  ijueetiona  oi  <winiinistm.tion,  and»  therefore,  kive  b^en 
rather  implied  in  the  controveiw  than  actually  absent  fmm  the  minds  of  the 
controversialists.  But,  even  if  this  ia  admittt'd,  the  fact  that  the  more  strictly 
educational  issues  have  been  nither  latent  than  expressed,  \\^»  preventett  the  full 
force  of  public  sentiment,  or  of  expert  knowledge,  from  being  focuis»i«d  on  questions 
of  cuniculutn  and  methods  of  teaching,  with  th.e  result  that  many  vllal  qnestions 
hftvc  received  comparativelj  little  attention,  and  that  in  England  public  opinion 
is  much  less  informed  as  to  the  criteria  of  educatiooal  wore  than  has  for  long 
been  the  case  in  Q^rmany . 
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witli  that  searching  care  which  is  the  absolutely  essential 
condition  of  scientific  progress.  Education  as  a  whole,  not  this 
or  that  aspect  of  it,  is  regarded  by  the  nation  at  large  as  a 
matter  of  fundainental  public  concern.  To  a  degree  almost 
incredible  to  us,  parents  in  the  hiunbler  orders  of  German  society 
are  familiar  with  the  aims,  with  the  privileges,  and  even  with 
the  programmes  of  the  various  grades  of  schools.  Travellers 
find  that  small  shopkeepers,  worlcmen  in  factories,  waiters  in 
hotels  are  alive,  not  merely  in  a  general  way  to  the  advantages 
of  education,  but  to  the  meaning  and  conditions  of  the  different 
grades  of  schools  which  jiublic  authority  provides.  And,  in  tliis 
atmos])here  of  national  spuj)athy  ^vith  educational  aims,  men  of 
the  highest  learning  and  position  in  all  walks  of  life  are 
incessantly  working  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  investi- 
gating their  results,  canvassing  their  curricula,  defending  or 
urging  their  claims.  In  short,  education  has  the  recognised 
])osition  of  a  great  branch  of  social  science,  and  there  is  an 
audience  for  general  and  expert  criticism  alike.  The  advance 
of  education  in  Germany  is  c(msequently  to  be  compared  to  that 
of  any  of  the  other  departments  of  science ;  it  commands  general 
res])ect  by  reason  both  of  its  intellectual  significance  and  by  the 
value  of  its  practical  applications.  And  a  natural  result  is  that 
the  technical  literature  on  Geiman  education  is  both  in  volume 
and  in  value  without  parallel  elsewhere. 

At  this  point,  however,  a  few  words  of  further  explanation  may 
be  permitted  in  order  to  guard  against  possible  misunderstanding. 
As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  Gennany  has  derived  through  her 
higher  schools  and  universities  much  of  the  stimulus  which  has 
determined  the  direction  of  the  influence  exerted  by  her  on 
European  culture.  But  it  would  obviously  be  an  error  to  infer 
fnmi  this  that  a  highly  developed  system  of  schools  is  the  only 
organ  through  which  streams  of  intellectual  and  moral  influence 
can  pass  into  the  national  life.  The  history  of  England  during 
the  same  ])eriod  shows  how  many  other  channels  are  open,  in  a 
more  loosely  ordered  community,  for  the  transmission  of  the 
forces  which  direct  national  eft'ort,  afEect  its  range,  colour  its 
moral  symi)athies,  and  inspire  li;  faith.  In  England  the  school 
has  i)layed  a  less  important  part  than  in  Germany.  Other 
opportunities  and  institutions — religious,  ])olitical,  administra- 
tive, commercial,  colonizing,  and  industrial — ^have  furnished 
Englishmen  with  the  means  of  education  and  discipline  which 
the  German  has  found  cliiefly,  though  by  no  means  exclusively, 
in  the  school  and  universitv'.  It  is  specially  hard,  therefore, 
for  us  to  realise  what  in  our  national  life  has  b(»en  tlie  moral 
and  intellectual  ecjuivalent  of  the  German  system  of  higher 
education.  Iliat,  roughly  speaking,  there  has  been  some  such 
equivalent  is  clear  from  the  results.  But  the  two  systems  have 
necessarily  produced  different  kinds  of  results,  eacll  with  their 
characteristic  strength  and  weakness.  Nor  is  this  a  merely 
academic  question.  Comparatively  recent  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions of  life  have  tended  to  make  the  more  precise  and  highly 
differentiated  results  of  systematic  school  and  academic  training 
apparently  more  valuable,  and  certainly  more  indispensable, 
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©lemcuta  in  national  welfare.  The  vigorous  but  uBually 
imppift'ct  results  of  self-ecbicatioii  are  finding  themselves  over- 
jnatched  by  the  competition  of  highly  specialised  apUtudea 
eldlfxilly  comliined  with  one  another,  8uburdioated  into 
a  single  whole  and  aii]>lied  with  the  utmost  eccmouiy  in  the 
expenditure  of  effort  and  material.  It  h  really,  in  another  form, 
the  Htrnggle  between  robust  ludiridualism  and  the  collective 
effort  of  a  disciplined  multitude.  The  edueatit>nal  system  of 
England  (using  the  word  as  embracing  the  plexus  of  influences 
which  with  us  are  at  work  in  imparting  skill  and  building  up 
character)  tends  in  the  main  to  produce  the  first:  the  Cxerman 
system  tends  to  produce  the  second.  In  the  end,  the  merits  of 
I  lie  two  Rvstems  must  be  tested  by  broad  renxilts.  Isolated  parts 
of  the  two  systems  are  not,  as  a  iiile,  interchangeable.  What /^ 
[possible  is  to  compare,  at  given  points  and  stages,  the  quality 
of  the  product  of  each  system.  This  can  be  done  more  easily 
in  the  field  of  education  than  at  later  stages  in  life  when  the 
causes  and  effects  are  more  intermixed.  But  even  here  two 
qualifications  seem  to  be  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  if  a 
balance  is  struck  between  the  mtmedual  attainments  of  the 
you  til  of  two  nations  at  the  close  of  the  normal  periods  of  school 
life,  that  country  which  has  the  most  highly  developed  educa- 
tioi»al  system  will  probably  come  off  mucli  better  in  the  inquiry 
than  if  comparis<ni  were  made  between  the  same  groups  of  boys 
at  a  somewhat  later  stage.  The  crucial  test  is  **  the  great  and 
vseaitdiing  examination  of  actual  life.**  Those  who  profit  most 
by  the  freedom  of  tlie  more  individualising  system  often  retain 
a  greater  keenness  and  freshness  of  niind^  and  therefore  avail 
themselves  more  ifully  of  later  opportunities  of  self-impn)vement. 
In  I  he  second  place,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  which  effect  on 
the  whole  is  the  belter— the  securing  of  a  high  level  \\i  average^ 
c[uality  with  some  depression  of  the  stronger  individuaKties,  or 
a  great  diversity  of  attainment  and  aptitude  ratigiug  fi^om  the 
very  highest  excellence  to  extreme  diilness  and  ignr>rance. 
Here  the  German  system  seems  to  tend  im  the  wlutle  t<i 
|)roduce  the  first  result;  the  English  system  the  second.  But 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  English  system  of  schools 
cannot  ]u*esent  the  particular  kinds  of  excellence  of  organisation 
which  will  be  expected  in  the  German.  National  energy  and 
thought  have  been  poured,  for  a  much  longer  time  and  with 
much  greater  iutensit^^  of  effort,  into  their  educational  system 
than  into  ours. 

Through  the  laljour  of  generations,  the  public  higher  schools 
for  boys  in  Germany  stand,  from  certain  poitits  of  view 
and  in  many  important  respects,  as  models  to  the  world. 
They  are  unrivalled  in  their  high  level  of  many-sided  attain- 
ment. Thought  has  been  lavished  on  the  ]danning  and  enncen- 
tration  of  their  studies.  The  quality,  the  range,  and  the  method 
E  their  teaching  are  nnder  the  watchful  care  of  State  inspectors, 
themselves  experienced  in  the  work  of  secondary  education* 
AU  the  schools  are  thus  scnipulously  kept  up  to  an  exacting 
standard  of  excellence.  The  teachers,  almost  all  of  them 
University  men,  are  required  to  have  passed  through  a  special 
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course   of   profesyional    training  ia    the   art   of   teaching.*     Oa 

a|ipijiutment  Ui  a  post  in  the  public  schnola,  the  k^achera  become 
civil  nervants,  and  are  entitled  to  stipends,  to  which  are  attac:hed 
rcgidar  incrementtj  proporiiouable  t«i  their  length  of  service,  aa 
well  as  pension  rights,  and  clamis  to  compas>»iunate  allowances 
for  their  widows  and  cliildreu.t  Thus  staflfed  and  sniiervised,  the 
higher  schools,  in  each  State  of  the  Empire,  forai  a  system 
complete  a^  a  whole  but  carefully  articulated  in  all  it^  pai'ts.J 
The  different  tj^es  of  schools  arc  not  allowed  to  become  confused 
or  intermixed.  There  is  no  mechanical  unifoimity,  but,  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  England,  *'  all  the  whole  Realm  has  but  one 
use."  The  curriculum  is  either  fully  classical  [i,e,t  with  Latin 
and  Greek),  semi-ciassical  (i.t-,,  with  Latin  only),  or  non-classical 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  the  name  of  the  school  at  once  reveals 
its  type,  and  no  ambiguity  of  title  ia  permitted  to  mislead  the 
unwary.  A  school  cannot  cozen  the  public  by  a  high-sounding 
name  or  a  prct^^ntioua  advertisement  The  nomenclature  of  the 
schools  is  in  each  State  as  iixed  as  that  of  the  coinage,  and  the 
(Jovernment  does  not  suffer  the  currency  to  be  debased.  It  is 
strongly  held  by  most  Gennan  authorities  that  a  single  school  can- 
not be  a  great  many  kinds  of  school  at  the  same  time.  The  plan  ol 
each  has  been  carefully  thought  out  and  adjusted  to  a  specific 
end.  To  fulfil  its  duty,  with  constantly  increasing  precision  of 
aim,  the  school  (it  is  urged)  must  be  at  one  with  itself.  It  must 
not  he  broken  up  into  a  Tariety  of  de]*artment8,  but  rather  knit 
together  into  a  single  whole,  inspired  by  one  aim,  and  con- 
centrated on  one  purpose^  Itjuoranli  porlum  nuilus  vcntus 
Suus  ejit. 


*  For  tibD  t^gulatloQS  as  to  the  truiuing  of  te^ifiicns  for  higher  :iehixiLi,  w/w  in 
force  ill  tlie  various  atHfU^  of  Gremiaiiy,  »ee  Prof.  Eem|s  h'nci/kiojnidinihcs  I/and- 
Ou'h  tier  I  a<tatjaifik,  «.v  G3UiiHi«iiillilit«r,  tho  StatulUchc*  Jahtbuch  dcr  hohtrcn 
tSfhtiku,  1897-8  (Lbipzi;;;  Toubn^r) ;  and  Dr,  Fmdky'»  urtklo  on  '  Tho  Rigislia- 
tiou  ixnd  Training  of  Teachers  in  Stcundury  Schools  ill  the  iStutt-s  vi  the  tierniJiu 
Empire/*  in  th«  lleport  of  the  Royal  Conmiiamon  ou  Secondary  Kducatiou,  1895, 
voh  v.,  pp.  112,  ^e?g. 

t  llic  «ilarii«Jt  ett%,  paid  to  the  toa<;hers  in  higher  schools  in  thi  diffarcnt 
8Uite«  of  Ovnminy  ari  mbt  oii^t  in  Prof.  Rein'a  Emtfklopadkch^^  Ilant/buch  rhr 
Pndaijogik,  8. v.  Beeioldmig.  The  .'waio  of  fixed  profosiiional  incomes  is  lower  in 
Germany  than  in  Enij^land,  l*ut  it  will  1>l>  obsenf*d  thiit  the  iw.laiie«  of  Lc^w.hirs 
in  the  (Jwrnan  higher  schoolia,  tbough  much  amaller  than  th<»ie  itjOLMved  by  Mm 
cuiTes«|>ondin;j  rauks  of  te'u^ers  in  some  of  the  w«ilthi&r  English  secondary  schools, 
iiiv  hii^htfr  than  those  paid  to  English  t^u<:heni  k^iis  forluiJivk>ty  ptiiotnt.  The  gixMt 
ditfiiixmoo&i  in  the  »o*kle«  iJ  «al[ui€i«  wliich  lire  f^fnnd  m  Erigjiidi  atxxmdiiry  ediicu' 
tio7i  have  no  panilb!  in  Get-many.  There  are  fewer  **  prizo* ''  than  with  us,  but 
(natiomU  diffeit^iioea  being  tnkeii  into  accoimt)  tt  higher  AVenige  of  remrmeia- 
tion.  For  the  differences  in  the  c5t4fcbUshed  position  of  a;^ifttant  nwtstera  in  tkrtnan 
and  J^^uglisb  j^ecioiHlarv  sehoob,  see  Mr.  Hiininiond's  paper,  in  this  volume,  oti 
llje  Hi:;her  ^Sebtnils  of  iJie  Grand  Duthy  of  Baden. 

'+*lliough  there  aro  sulietantial  differences  in  the  organisation  of  the  higher 
srhool  systems  of  the  Viirious  Rtiites  in  the  Gennnn  Bin  pi  i^,  yet  (spe^iking  broa<lIy) 
they  airprejient  the  satiie  genend  quaUties,  and  (except  in  dotftiU)  m*iy  therefore 
be  contnisted  a^  a  whole  with  the  English  svst4^n. 

I  How  far  niotlitimt.ioni¥  of  this  distinct  cKwMfication  are  now  being  permitted 
or  eueoumged  m  dkcusaed  vX  a  later  point  in  this  paper. 
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11,— Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Reorganisation  of  Secondary 

Education  in  Prussia,  1808-1818. 

The  framework  of  the  fabric  of  public  education  must 
necessarily  be  a  sound  system  of  organisation,  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  State,  the  varying  claims  of  localities  and  the 
counsels  of  persons  closely  acquainted  with  the  actual  working 
of  schools  are  co-ordered  and  conil)ined.  Prussia  gained  such 
a  system  in  the  years  1808-1818.  Tlie  Battle  of  Jena  in  1800 
had  prostrated  her  before  Kapoleon,  The  building  up  of 
national  education  on  a  new  and  enduring  basis  was  part  of  that 
supreme  effort  of  Prussian  statesmanship,  which  in  the  hour  of 
disaster  regenorutetl  the  St^te.  ''Large  and  creative  ideeia,  sure 
insight  into  what  was  practicable,  ^visdom  and  vigour  of  purpose 
have  never  worked  together  in  Buch  admirable  harmony  as  in 
Prussia  between  Jena  antj  Waterloo/'*  There  was  thus  a 
remarkable  con  juncture  of  intellectual  accord,  moral  fervour  and 
political  opportunity  when,  under  tlie  leadership  of  Frciherr  vom 
♦Stein,  a  group  n{  stiitesmen  set  themselves  to  re-create  the  fortunes 
of  tlieir  country.  Universal  compulsory  military  service  and  the 
revision  of  public  education  were  the  two  most  essential  features 
of  the  interual  policy  of  the  State. t  It  aimed  at  raising  up  a 
more  vigorous  and  self-reliant  type  of  citizenship  by  stimulating 
the  intellectual  acti \Tty  and  independence  of  individuals,  V>y 
arousing  their  mm^al  and  religious  feelings,  by  familiarising 
them  with  a  more  ideal  conception  of  life,  and  by  lessening  the 
bia8  towards  self-indulgence.  To  do  t!iis  it  imposed  discipline 
— in  the  form  of  compulsoiy^  service  with  the  colours,  but  also 
and  primarily  through  the  agency  of  the  schools.  ''  Most  is  t'O 
be  looked  for,*'  wrote  the  author  of  Stein^s  so-called  Political 
Testament  in  1808,  **  from  the  education  and  instruction  of 
youth.  Could  we  by  a  method  grounded  on  the  internal  nature 
of  man  develope  from  within  every  spiritual  gift,  rouse  and 
nourish  every  noble  principle  of  life,  carefully  avoidiMg  one-sided 
culture;  coxild  we  diligently  nurse  those  instincts  Iiitherto  so 
often  with  shallow  indifference  disregarded,  on  which  rest  tlie 
force  and  dignity  oi  man — love  to  God,  king  and  fatherland — then 
miglit  we  hope  to  see  a  generation  grow  up  vigorous,  l>oth  in  body 
and  soul,  and  a  better  prospect  for  the  future  unfold  itself," 
There  followed,  therefore,  a  liroadly  conceived  policy  in  public 
education  ;  and  what  Prussian  elrmentarv  cducatJon  owed  to  the 
ideas  of  Pestalozzi  and  to  tlie  inspiration  of  Fi elite,  Prussian 
higher  education  found  in  t!ic  guidance  of  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt, Siivern,  Wolf,  and  Scbh^t^rmarher. 

So  far  OH  the  Prussian  Higlrer  Schools  were  concerned,  the 
methods  of  reorganisation  have  been  summarised  by  Professor 
Paulsen,  in  his  brilliant  history  of  higher  education  in  Ger- 
many,  under   four  main   heads,   vis5.,   the  further  development 

•  Pfitilswn.    He^schichte  der  Oekhrt^  Uiitemchtji,  vol  2,  277  m\(\  278-9. 

t  For  the  details  <rf  Soliarnbor9t*s  military  reforDU?»  whicJi  have  imiirectly  had 
imniensf^  infiuence  on  Prnffiian  ^iicatioTi,  see  Seeley's  Life  of  Stein,  vol.  ii.,  pp» 
96,  Hg.     For  f^tein's  Political  Tostaineni,  «eo  the  same  work,  vol.  ii.»  pp,  289-93, 
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of  Gnvernmental  contrnl ;  the  creation  of  a  recofrni.*ied  pro- 
fession of  teachers  in  liiglior  schools  ;  the  iixing  of  the  normal 
period  of  study  for  those  schools,  with  their  sepamtioii  from 
the  category  of  smaller  German  schooLs ;  and  finally  the 
laying  down  of  a  definite  course  of  inslnietion,  or  Lehrplan. 
The  pulley  of  1S0S-1*S18  was,  however,  tar  from  being  the 
commencement  of  State  control  over  higher  education  in  Prussia. 
But  it  drew  the  cords  tighter,  and  made  the  control  more  effective 
and  searching  than  before.  The  Prussian  State  had  always 
enjoyed  large  rights  of  patrt>nage  in  certain  higher  schooln.  In 
1723  the  Crown  had  created  a  department  (Geistliches  Departe- 
ment)  for  the  exercise  of  Crown  rights  of  control  over  schools 
and  churches.  In  1787  Governmental  influence  had  been  made 
stronger  hy  the  institution  oi  a  sjiecial  department  (Ol>erschul- 
kollegium),  l>y  means  of  which  the  ]>ermanent  influence  of 
educational  experts  was  secured  for  the  supervision  of  educa- 
tional matters.  It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  first  acis  of  the 
Oberschulkonegium  was  to  require  from  the  Consistories,  which 
served  as  provincial  authoiities,  detailed  information  as  to  the 
material  pquipmcnt  and  internal  nrgauisation  of  the  schools  in 
©very  t^jwn.  In  1794  was  promulgated  the  Allgemeine  Land- 
recht,  which  formally  declared  schools  and  universities  to  be 
State  institutions,  and  their  establishment  as  permissible  only 
with  the  StateV  previous  knowledge  and  approval.  All  public 
schools  and  educational  t  stablishmcntx  were  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State,  and  subject  at  all  times  to  its  examina- 
tions and  inspection.  No  one  was  to  be  refused  admission  to 
a  public  scluxd  by  reason  of  nonconformity  in  religious  lielief. 
And  the  teachers  in  all  higher  schools  were  to  l>e  regarded  as 
officials  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time,  in  another  i)art  of  the 
same  document  it  was  ordained  that  the  direction  of  tlie  manner 
in  whicli  a  child  shouhl  be  educated  belonged  it*  an  eminent 
degree  to  his  faJher.* 

•  S&e  Wieae-Ktibler  Stimtnlung  chr  Verordnunqtn  loir/  frfsetzr  fUr  dit-  Mhtrtn 
Svhithn  in  Prai»sen  (oit  1886),  vol.  1,  pp.  1  anii  2. 

Allgemeine  liandreclit.     T.  I!.,  Tit.   12. 

§  1,  SelnilPH  und  rnivt'rsiut<?ri  wind  VeiunstHUuti*;en  dfs  iSUiates,  wekihe  den 
Unterridit  der  Jugeiid  in  uiitjclicben  Kenntni»sen  uud  WissecscliaftGQ  xur  Absicbt 

$2.  Dergleichen  Anst^ihcn  sollen  nur  mit  Yorwiitseii  xmd  Gcriohmignng  des 
SUiM&  erriclitet  werden, 

S9.  Alle  dflfentlkBen  Scbulund  ErziobxingBaDstaltea  9l<»km)  unter  der  Aufsicht 
d<ia  iSteats  und  raQs^en  &ich  den  Priifungon  und  ViffitJLticjmcti  desaolbea  Kti  allwi 
Zeiten  imterweHen. 

§  10.  Jnomandem  soli  wegen  Vers<^hiedctili€St  den  Olftubenflbekeimtiuseeft  der 
Ziitritt  in  offeiitlioBe  St^biilen  veraagt  werden. 

§  65,  Die  Lehrer  bci  den  (h'ranasifrj  iitjd  iitideix^n  holieren  Schuleij  werden  aU 
Beamte  des  Staats  an^(»seben. 

Op.  also  M.  Arnold.  Report  of  Sohoola  Infjuirr  Oommiawon^  vol.  vl,  pp.  655 
Bft].,  and  Paulsen  op.  oit.  vol.  ii.,  Dp,  90  arq,  and  282. 

Dr.  Pnnl  Cnuer,  in  his  e«say  on  Sfaoi  und  Erzhhiintf,  Sehulpofifuehr.  Btdenhtn^ 
(Kiel  /»nd  J^2\]\7})*,  Lipsiiis  ^nt\  Tischt>r,  189D),  dmws  A,tt^*ntic>n  to  the  signific^int 
fort  that,  in  tJie  Aflgemeine  I/indrecht,  Tit,  2  ^74  niiis  {\s  follo.ws :— Die  Anord- 
luuig  der  Art,  Tvie  dus  Kind  ^rxogen  werden  soil,  knmmt  hruipt^^hlich  dcm 
YiitcT  zn.'* 

Ii>  the  ?»anie  work  (pp.  10«  «eff.),  Dr  Cauer  point«  out  thafc  the  elnusp  which 
doclrirwl  thiit  all  tenchers  in  (lymnA.cipn  r^nd  other  higher  st^hoolt*  should  have 
the  fitittus  of  (?ivU  swrant*.  remAined  in  part  a  de^d  Je»tt«r,  because  it  did  not 


'ti<kfi*y  Educittiim  for  Birys, 

iSiit  ill  18(JS,  in  place  of  the  OberscliulkoUegium  wtiieh  stood 
directly  iinder  the  Crown,  there  was  established  in  the  general 
reorganisation  of  the  Uovermiient  JJepaitnientti,  a  section  of  the 
Home  OMice  "for  worship  and  public  instruction »"  (*f  this 
section,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  was  the  hrst  head,  *'  In  Prussian 
histoiy,"  said  Professor  Seeley,  "  the  year  between  April,  18UD 
and  Apiil,  1810,  belongs  to  W.  von  Ilumboldt  almost  in  the 
same  way  that  the  period  between  October,  1807,  and  November, 
1808  belongs  U}  Stein/*  The  aim  of  the  Government  was 
to  bring  the  highest  and  most  cultivated  intellect's  of  the 
time  to  bear  directly  on  the  problems  and  management  of 
secondary  and  higher  education.  There  was  therefore 
established  as  part  of  the  educational  section  of  the 
Home  Uitice,  an  Educational  Council  {'"  Wissenschaftliche 
i>eputation"),  the  task  of  which  was  defined  by  von  Humboldt 
as  comprising  the  examination  t>f  new  methods  of  teaching  and 
systems  of  trainings  the  devising  of  new^  courses  of  study,  the 
inspection  of  text  books  for  use  in  schools,  and  the  scientific 
examination  of  all  candidates  for  the  otfice  of  teacher.  The 
meml>ers  of  the  Educational  Council  were  required  to  be  eminent 
in  philosophical,  mathematical,  philological,  and  historical 
studies,  llepresentatives  of  purely  professional  studies  were 
excluded,  as  the  special  care  of  the  Council  was  to  prevent  prema- 

confer  a  defiaite  rank  on  tlie^e  teacliers.  The  latter  cansequently  resnaltied  for 
aome  time  in  a  position  of  their  own,  outride  the  hierarchy  of  the  raguUr  Civil 
Service.  Gradually  tthe  State  strengthened  its  hold  on  the  ednotUional  system, 
began  to  level  down  irregularities  in  curricula,  an4  obtiuned  a  detenninative  in- 
Utience  over  the  appointment  of  headmaster  and  teachers  in  public  ethooi^.  There 
were  difficulties  in  discipline  in  the  large  towns,  school  <it tendance  wajs  often 
broken,  the  somewfiat  doubtful  sUitus  of  the  teaehens  iinpuired  their  MUthon>ty 
with  pjirentfi  and  the  publix;.  All  these  facts  facilitat>e<l  the  j^rowth  of  State  inter- 
ference, which,  whilst  involving  iiontix>l»  also  corvferred  undeniable  advantages. 
For  example,  tiie  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  various  tvi>es  of  secondary  schools  in 
Prussia  w&re  lained  through  the  operati<»ns  <if  the  NonjUiUEUit  of  1872,  and  the 
oompamdonate  aJlowances  (Qnadenounrtal ;  nnHden^^ebalt)  for  widows,  instituted 
ftnd  confirmed  by  the  decrees  of  1816,  1842,  1859,  and  1860,  were  much  increased, 
and  develops  by  the  ordinOiUces  of  1882  and  1888,  (Op.  Wiese-Kublcr  Verord- 
nnnffpn  und  Gcsetze  fur  die  Mthnren  Sehuhn  in  Prtufstn,  voL  ii,»  pp.  284  «cg., 
395  sc(?. 

In  England  we  are  »till  at  an  early  stage  in  the  transition.  Hius  it  is  stated 
in  the  Beportj  of  the  Koyal  CJomnussion  on  SedMndary  Education 
(1895),  ToL  1,  p.  190;  "The  fact  is  that  the  body  of  t^Mchers 
must  necessarily  occupy  a  somewhat  anomnlous  fjoskion  in  the  economy 
of  national  life.  The  service  which  the}'  render  is  one  over  which  the  State 
must,  in  self  defence,  retain  elective  o%*ersight  ;  the  provision  of  teaching  und 
the  conduct  of  education  cannot  be  left  U)  private  enteri>rise  alone.  Nor,  on  the 
ether  hand,  do  the  teiioJier^  stand  in  the  stime  relft.tion  to  Government  as  does 
the  CHvil  Service.  Education  is  a  thing  too  intimatelv  eoocemed  with  individual 
preference  and  private  Ufe  for  it  to  be  desirable  to  tkrow  the  whole  of  it  under 
Government  control.  It  needs  organisation,  but  it  would  be  destroyed  by  uni* 
formity;  it  is  »timukt«d  br  inspection,  but  it  could  be  crushed  by  a  code.  In 
the  public  service,  where  tlie  cliief  object  is  administrative  efficiency,  the  indi- 
vidual officer  is  necessarily  sub  oH  in  ate ;  in  education,  where  a  chief  object  is  the 
discovery  of  more  perfect  methods  of  teaching,  the  individual  teacher  must  be 
left  comparatively  free.  Every  good  teacher  if  a  discoverer,  and,  in  order  to 
make  discoveries,  be  must  have  liberty  of  ©xperiment/*  THie  hearing  of  proposals 
to  make  Ei^fflish  elementarr  school  teachers  Civil  Servants  i»  discussed  in  a  special 
report  on  *'  The  Civil  Sorv-ioe  Mea,"  printed  in  tlw  Annual  Report  of  the  Ifl'atjoiial 
Tnion  of  Teachers  for  1897,  VV-  Ixscxvi.-cix. 
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04  Problems  in   Prussian 

ture  specialisation  for  practical  or  professional  ends.*  First  Wolf 
and  then  Sclileiermaclier  were  appointed  directors  of  the  Educa- 
tional Council ;  Stivem  and  Nicolo\ius  were  members  of  it.  This 
in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  words,  shows  "  the  sort  of  persons  who  in 
Prussia  were  chosen  for  the  management,  at  a  critical  moment, 
of  the  State's  relation  with  education."  In  1817  the  Education 
Department  was  separated  from  the  Home  Office  and  given  an 
independent  existence  of  its  own.  The  chief  part  of  its  pre- 
liminary work  of  inquiry  and  recommendation  having  now  been 
accomplished,  the  Educational  Council  was  entrusted  with  the 
more  limited,  but  essentially  important,  duty  of  superintending 
the  examination  and  registration  of  intending  teachers.  Finally 
in  1825  the  provincial  educational  authorities  were  reorganised. 
Hitherto  questions  which,  in  the  course  of  the  duty  of  the 
Educational  Department,  called  for  consideration  or  report  at 
the  hands  of  provincial  authorities,  had  been  remitted  to  the 
Consistories,  ecclesiastical  bodies  nominated  by  the  Crown.  Each 
Consistory  was  now  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  to  deal  with 
ecclesiastical,  the  other  with  educational  questions.  To  the 
lattei*  body  was  given  the  title  of  ProvinzialschulkoUegium. 
Thus  was  completed  in  its  main  outlines  the  administrative 
organisation  which  still  exercises  supervision  over  the  higher 
schools  of  Prussia.  The  Oberpriisident  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment is  chairman  of  the  Schulkollegium  of  the  province.  The 
Provinzialschulriite  supervise  the  schools  of  the  district  on  behalf 
of  the  Government.  They  ap])rove  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
and  are  regularly  in  charpfo  of  the  arrangements  of  the  leaving 
examinations. t  Furthermore,  as  the  State  alone  confers  on  the 
schools  the  privileges  which  determine  their  status,  and,  in  large 
measure,  their  clientele,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Central  Govern- 
ment has  practically  entire  control  over  the  whole  of  the  higher 
education  of  the  country.i  Thus  in  Prussia  the  machiner>^  f or  the 
organisation  of  secondary  education  has  been  at  work  for  more 
than  seventy  years.  In  England  it  is  still,  both  locally  and 
centrally,  incomplete. 

There  were  also  reforms  of  more  or  less  consequence  in  secon- 
dary education  in  the  States  of  South  and  Central  Germany 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  century. §  In  the  history  of 
English  secondary  education,  there  are  traces,  during  the  same 
term  of  years,  of  the  growing  force  of  a  similar  movement  under 
the  leadership  of  Brougham.  Indirectly  it  had  considerable  in- 
fluence, but  it  was  long  before  it  resulted  in  any  form  of  direct  in- 
terference bv  the  State. 


♦Paulsen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  282. 
t  Paulsen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  283. 

X  Op.  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  1896-7,  pp.  384-6  aad  438. 
f  Paulsen  ii.,  pp.  403-417  (Saxonv) ;  417-431  (Bavaria) ;  431  (Wiirttemberg) ; 
437  (Baden). 
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III. — Contrast  between  the  German  and  the  English  Attitude 
towards  State  Control  in  Higher  Education. 

It  was  in  Prussia  that  the  characteristic  tendencies  of  the 
modern  German  movement  for  the  organisation  of  secondary 
education  first  clearly  showed  themselves,  and  where  they  most 
rapidly  resulted  in  important  changes.  The  questions  of  admini- 
strative machineiy  were  quickly  settled,  and  the  way  was  open 
for  the  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  education  itself. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  decision  in  favour  of  so 
lai-ge  a  measure  of  State  control,  though  apparently  taken  with 
little  hesitation,  was  none  the  less  momentous  in  its  intiuence  on 
German  life.     The   relation  of  the  State    to   higher   education 
in  all  its  grades  raises  issues  of  profound  importance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  intellectual  freedom.     It  has  oeen  argued  with 
much  force  that  any  systematic  interierence  by  the  State  with 
the  methods  and  subject-matter  of  education^  and  more  especially 
with  those  of  higher  education,  cannot  but  tend  to  imperil  perfect 
liberty  of  thought.     The  matter  lies  in  what  has  been  called  the 
*'  debatable    territory   between    Individualism    and    Socialism," 
and  would  probably  be  determined  by  most  persons  on  arguments 
less  of  abstract   principle   than   of   practical    expediency.     But 
many  will  feel,  nevertheless,  that  there  are  grave  reasons  for 
distrusting   the   tdtimate   results    of   a   complete   ajul    stringent 
control  of  nigher  education  by  the  State,  however  admirable  and 
salutary  the  rapid  improvement  which  such  control  may  at  first 
effect.     For  it  is  the  almost  ine^dtable  tendency  of  State  systems 
to  resent  the  growth  and  dissemination  of  ideas  and  theories 
which  seem  to  threaten  the  foundations  of  the  existing  order. 
Surprise  may  be  felt  at  the  comparative  ease  with  which  changes 
of  such  profound  significance  were  introduced  into  Pi-ussia  as 
contrasted  with  the  successful  resistance  which  was  oifered  in 
this  country  to  any  proposals  with  a  similar  tendency.*     But  it 
will  be   remembered   that,    apart  from    the   differences   in  the 
position  of  the  two  countries  at  the  time,  England  was  the  more 
deeply  divided  by  differences  of  political  and  religious  opinion. 
She  was  also  at  that  time  under  the  dominant  influence  of  the 
ideas  embodied  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,     And  Adam  Smith  had 
shown  a  scarcely  veiled  hostility  towards  the  provision  of  higher 
education   by  the   State,  though   he   was   in   favour   of  public 
elementary  education  in  order  "to  prevent  the  almost  entire 
-corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  " — 
consequences  which  he  thought  likely  to  result  from  the  progress 
of  the  division  of  labour,  unless  the  Government  took  some  pains 
to  prevent  them.t       It  was  in  harmonv  with  these  ideas  that 


*  For  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  why  Gtevemment  has  always  assumed  a  larger 
province  in  Pnissia  than  in  England,  see  Seelev*s  Life  and  Times  of  Stein,  vol.  i., 
pp.  168,  feq.    (Cambridge,  1878). 

t  Wealth  of  Nations,  Bk.  v.,  chapter  1:  "Those  parts  of  education,  for  the 
Veachin;?  of  which  there  are  no  public  institutions,  are  generally  the  best  taught. 

.     .     Were  there  no  public  institutions  for  education,  no  system,  no  scienc"; 
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aotliiiig  was  doue  in  England,  in  the  earlier  years  of  tlie  present 
century,  to  reform  and  extend  secondary  education  by  the  action 
of  the  State.  A  powerful  and  vigorous  element  in  the  nation  had 
been  brought  up  in  traditional  hostility  towards  any  measures 
which  might  enable  the  Government  to  impose  uniformity  of 
Eaith  and  teaeldng.  The  lessons  of  1602  and  1665  had  not  been 
torgtitten*  And  thus  tbo!?e  who  were  naturally  the  keenest 
advocates  of  higher  education  were  at  the  same  time  the  least 
anxious  that  it  should  l)e  brought  in  any  way  under  State  control. 
It  was  indeed  singular  that  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  should 
have  been  the  man  to  bring  into  effective  working  in  Pmssia 
a  plan  of  educational  administration  which  involved  so  large 
a  measure  of  State  interference.  He,  who  had  been  the  apostle^ 
of  individual  libert}',  found  himself  called  to  the  task  of  lajring 
the  foundations  of  an  elaliorate  system  of  State  control  in  one  of 
the  two  de[>artmentii  oi  national  life  which  are  the  most  sensitive 
to  any  limitations  of  their  freedom.*  In  1792,  seventeen  years 
lie  fore  he  was  appointed  Director  of  Public  Education,  he  had 
written  (though  he  had  al)stained  from  pulilishing),  a  work  on 
the  sphere  and  duties  of  Government,  in  which  he  laid  down  the 
principles  that  **  reason  can  desire  for  a  man  no  other  situation 
than  one  in  which  each  individual  enjoys  the  most  unti^ammelled 
freedom  to  develop  the  characteristics  of  his  own  personality*'^ 
and  that  **  education  lies  quite  outside  the  limits  within  which 
Government   should  confine  its  operations*"     He  had   actually 

would  be  taught  for  whicli  there  was  not  some  demand,  or  which  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  times  did  not  render  it  either  necessary  or  oonveniont.  oFi  at  least^ 
fashionable  to  learn.  A  private  teacher  could  never  find  his  account  in  te&ciiing 
either  an  exploded  and  antiquated  system  of  a  science  aoknorwledged  to  be  useful ^ 
or  a  Fcience  univt-rKiilh-  believed  to  be  a  mere  naelesa  and  p^ontic  heap  of 
Bophistry  and  nonsenae.'  .  ,  There  are  no  public  onstltntions  for  -the  educa^tion  of 
women,  and  there  is  acoordingly  nothing  useless,  absurd^  or  fantastlcial  in  the 
common  eourse  of  their  education.  ,  .  If  the  authority,  to  which  the  teacher 
is  subject,  reside.^  in  some  other  extmneous  persona  ,  /in  the  governor  of  the 
province,  or  perhaps  in  some  minister  of  state,  it  is  not  indeed,  in  this  case,  very 
likely  that  hw  will  be  suffered  to  neglect  hia  duty  altogether.  .  ,  An  extraneous 
jurisdiction  of  this  kind  (however),  is  liable  to  be  exercised  bot-h  ignorantly  and 
capriciously.  In  its  nature  it  is  arbitrary  and  discretionary,  and  the  persons 
who  exercise  it  ...  are  seldonj  capable  of  exercising  it  with  judgment.  From  the- 
insolence  of  office,  too,  tbey  are  frequently  indifferent  bow  thev  exercise  it,  and 
ni^  verj'  apt  to  censure  or  deprive  him  of  his  office  wantotily  \ind  without  anv 
just    cause." 

•lluK  contras<t  is  well  brought  out  by  Cauer  {Stoat  and  Erzkhung,  pp, 
60  stq,),  (Cp.  also  Seeley's  Life  of  Stein,  vol  ii.,  pp,  424.  seq,}. 
To  an  English  reader,  it  is'  interesting  to  notice  further  that  John  Stimrt  Mill 
prefixed  n  quotation  from  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  work  on  the  Sphere  and 
Duties  of  Government  to  his  own  EMay  on  TAhtrty  {published  in  1859h  in  the 
course  of  which  he  lays  stress  on  von  Humboldt's  doctrine  of  the  freedom  neces- 
sary to  individual  development.  Mill's  own  application  of  the  doot-rine  of  lilicrtv 
to  the  problem  of  public  education  {Liberty ^  p.  190,  ser|.),  waa  as  follows:  "  That 
the  whole  or  any  large  part  of  t>he  education  of  tJie  people  should  be  in  Stale 
hnnds,  I  go  as  far  as  anyone  in  deprecating.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  im- 
portance of  individuality  of  character,  and  diversity  in  opinions  and  modes  of 
conduct,  involves,  as  of  the  same  unspeakcible  importance,  diversity  of  ed  neat  ion, 
A  general  State  education  is  a  mere  contrivance  for  moulding  people  to  be  exactly 
*ike  one  another ;  and  as  the  mould  in  which  it  casts  them  is  that  whicb  pleases 
the  predominant  power  in  the  novemment,  whetlier  this  be  a  monarch,  a  priest- 
hoorl,  an  .iristocrftcy.  or  the  majority  of  the  existing  genemtion,  in  proportion  a» 


taken  for  tLe  motto  uf  that  work  the  words  **  contre  la  fnreur  de 

ffonverneur,  la  plus  funesle  mulatl'tc  dcs  f^furcrfietnents  mod  ernes.' 
But  in  the  iutei-val  which  elapsed  between  1TD2  aiul  1801)  much 
had  Iiaf>[ieiRHl,  and  we  can  measure  the  urgency  of  the  ntttional 
need  fur  iinjiroved  education  in  the  later  year  bj  the  change  which 
had  tulien  phvce  in  von  Humhuldt*8  staudpoint     The  reform  of 
education  had    become  an   essential   matter,    necessary   to    li»e 
revival  of  nutioual  well  being,  and  tlie  (ioverument  could  not 
safely  shrink  from  using  all  its  powers  to  secure  the  requisite 
change.     It  would  have  been  pedantry  to   refuse  to  a[iply   the 
instrument  which  alone  could  du  the  work  surely  enough  and 
{|uickly  enougli.     That  voii  Humlioldt  was  alive  to  the  dangers 
uf    the    change    is    clear  frtmi  his  insisting  that  "'  headmasters 
should  be  left  as  free  a  hand  as  possible  in  all  matters  of  teacliing 
and  discipline/'     But  he  was  carried  forward  by  the  urgency  of 
initio  mil    need.     Uiiod    teachers    were    indispensable,    and    good 
teachers,  he  thought,  could  not  be  secured  unless  the  tiovern- 
ment  limited  the  rights  of  private  and  municipal  appointment  in 
the  case  of  vacancies,     He  insiMted  that  in  future  no  one  ought 
to  be   alh^wed   to   undertake  higher  educatino    even    in  private 
schools  who  did   nnt  huld  a  certificate  o!  com]jetency  awarded 
by  the  authorily  set  up  by  the   State.      And   tlius  he   was  the 
chief  agent  in  starting  a  system  which,  even  in  his  own  lifetime, 
incurred  the  charge  of  tending   In   limit  unduly   the  liberty  of 
teajuhers  and  of  students. 


17.—  The  fnrther  Development  of  State  Control  of 
Secondary  Education  in  Prussia, 

Ikit  in  these  miittera  every  age  and  nation  has  **  son  belvedere 
Lliiferent.*'  It  is,  however,  1o  the  period  of  reconstruction  during 
the  ten  years  folhiwing  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807  that  the 
course  of  the  later  development  of  Prussian  SecondaiT  Kducation 


h  ia  efficient  anO  suectuitfuli  it  e^tabUiihvs  a  despotism  over  the  mindi  leading 
by  laaturiki  teudeuey  to  one  over  the  body.  An  L»duciition,  eatiiblii*hed  imd  ccui- 
tixiJIcHl  by  the  iStatt,  should  only  exis^l,  if  it  rxhl  at  all,  an  one  aiiitjiig  many 
cotiii>6ting  ex|itu-iiiietii«.  ttitriiHi  tiu  for  the  [iur].KJse  of  examiJle  mu\  Hlimulus,  U? 
k©e[»  the  otliers  up  to  a  c<?itain  ^Uiulaid  of  t!\t?ell4?nue.  Mill,  iniit^edt  >(oes  oa 
to  allow  that  thtfrti  are  conceivable  LOudition.H  of  iMicial  order*  in  wbie'h,  '*  ut 
the  less  of  two  great  evils"  LJoYeranient  may  rightly  t^kt-  ujjon  itself  the  business 
uf  schools  and  nnivwsitiea.  and  it  hiid,  d<iubtles«,  been  due  la  vmo  Hnmboldt*a 
»i«nse  of  natiouat  peril,  and  *>f  the  urgeid  need  for  eduiMlional  organiAtition  thut 
(he  lu.tt€r  set  himself  iu  1809  to  the  task  of  iriurefising  State  interference  in  thtj 
sj^here  of  secondary  education.  It  is  nouv  the  less  reniarkable*  however,  tibot 
the  early  writing?^  of  the  mao  who  subsfqiieiitly  did  more  thiui  anyone  else  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  State  control  in  I'russian  hij^her  education,  should  have 
been  one  of  the  causes  which  move<i  so  poxvcrful  an  a<ivocate  of  liberty  in  another 
country  to  cite  and  enfori'e  the  doctrines  on  behfilf  i>f  freedom  in  eduocition,  at  a 
time  when  the  administnitive  ni;ieh!nery»  which  von  Humlxddt  hini^df  h,id  sot 
in  motion,  ha^l  already  taken  a  fornr  \ery  unlike  anything  th;it  Mill  could 
Uini,self  have  been  eipeL^-ed  to  ajjjM-ove. 
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can  be  traced.     The  ideas  dominant  in  those  years  gave  the  ply 

to  the  whole  tystem  of  higher  school.*  Aud  this  is  the  chief 
historical  cause  of  the  fimdaniental  differenee  between  the 
Prussian  system  and  our  own.  The  Edict  of  1810  fixed  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  all  higher  schools.  Before  that 
year  the  examinations  of  cantlidates  for  appointment  as  secondary 
teachers  were  conducted  hically  with  special  reference  to  the  jiarti- 
ciilar  vacancy,  and  doubtless  varied  in  standard  in  different  places 
Or  the  patron  of  the  scIkkiI  would  accept  a  testimonial  from  the 
Professor  under  whom  the  candidate  had  studied  at  the 
University*!  The  new  regulations  introduced  a  GoverniMcntal 
test  (examen  pro  facultate  docendi)  and  thu8  indefinitely  cur- 
tailed the  righta  of  private  patronage.  Again,  an  Edict  of  1788 
had  e.stal>lished  a  leaving  examination  for  the  Prussian 
Gymnasien,  hut  by  his''  MenKirandnm  of  Instructions**  in  1812, 
W.  von  Humboldt  extended  the  scope  of  the  lea^^ng  examination 
to  all  secondary  -schools  without  excepti<m,  and  excluded  those 
who  failed  to  obtain  the  certificate  from  sharing  in  bursaries 
provided  out  of  public  fund.s.  This  change  immediately  reacted 
on  the  titandard  of  scbool  work,  thnngh  subsequent  entrance  to 
the  University  by  a  niatiicidution  test  was  not  yet  wholly  closed 
to  those  who  failed  to  pass  the  school -lea^-ing  examination.  In 
the  same  year  (1812)  Siivern  drew  up  the  Lehrplan,  i\r  curriculum 
and  course  of  study  for  the  classical  schools^  The  uniforui 
tendency  of  these  changes  was  to  increase  the  control  of  the  State 


*  This  point  is  obeArlj  brcnighi  out  m  an  mietv«ting  address  delivefed  by  Dr.  Karl 
Reinli&rdt,  tJie  eminent  Director  of  the  t'hief  Clasncftl  Scbcwl  at  Fnmkfort-an- 
tlic-Mttm,  <m  iMay  22,  1892  (*'D:e  Umgestaltmig  dm  Jiohenen  SohulwuMiia/' 
Vortrag  im  Freieu  Deut-schoii  HoeJi^tift,  FmnkfTirt-aiii-Main,  M.  Diesterweg,  1892). 
"The  Gjtnnasimn  which,  we,  and  even  the  oldest  men  among  us,  know,  is  a 
thoroughly  modem  creation.  It  arose  in  tbe  period  of  the  reorgaoisation  of  the 
Pmawan  Sta-te,  ni  the  time  of  the  wax  of  Liberation,  and  wa«  completed  in  tbt^ 
following  docadea.  Just  as  at  that  time  the  ideal  of  aelf-|p)V«ni!ment  waa  called 
into  being  by  Stein,  juat  a»  tho  anny  was  recon«tTTicted  by  ScbarnJiorst,  sci 
did  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  become  the  creator  of  the  n&w  classical  school.  Frfesb 
life  ruused  the  Pruadaii  9tat€  from  the  torpor  which  had  seemed  to  possess  it, 
and  moTftd  von  Hum-boldt  to  secure  means  of  entrance  for  the  new  idoti*  which 
then  filled  the  world.  The  new  Pruwtan  Grmnaaiimi  unm'  ont  of  the  hiipjiy  com- 
bination of  the  ortraniamff  power  whi<5h  resided  in  the  Qove7-nTneiit,  and  "of  the 
thought*  and  emotions  which  ba^i  proceeded  from  tb^  j^^reat  litorory  mov^mt-nt  in 
lihe  nation.  Thea©  two  rteod^ncies  were  miited  in  the  ptrson  of  Wilheim  von 
HwnboMt.  Tbe  tniat^  friend  of  Goethe  and  Schill«r.  the  cntluisliistic  chJimpion  of 
Greek  iid«afl,  be  -wm  also  a  artatesmnA  Mid  minister,  and  wa«  oalksi  t-.i  exert  deciBive 
infltbmoe  <m  wur  educataonal  i^Atem/' 

D I  Paul  Oauer  {Staal  and  Erziehtmg,  p.  61)  tflkeij  the  8ame  rkw.  **  WilbcliM 
y^>n  Humboldt  was  not  mudi  more  than  a  year  the  Dirvct^jr  of  the  Education 
JX^pfirtment  of  the  Home  Office;  but  during  thui  short  time  he  set,  in  motion  tbe 
tend^ncres  which  proved  most  fniitftil  in  results.  Everything  that  was  rao«t 
imjHjrtait  in  the  ajrangementa  whicli  were  esUtblishe^l  in  the  following?  year 
by  Sftvern,  .Sohulze,  and  von  Altenstein,  can  be  traced  back  to  W.  von  Humbi>ldl 
as  their  real  orlnnnator,** 

t  Paul  Hen  il .  p,  '2Hi. 

t  Paulpen  ii.,  pp  28<},  2.S9,  !*eq. 
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ovvr  tlio  wlif»lfi  nf  secomlarj"  uilucatinn*  Later  changes  (^.<7*f 
ScLulze'a  uew  regulations  fi»r  thi*  leaving-pxamination,  made  in 
18J14,  thn  Lplirplan  of  18^37,  tlie  Untcrricfits-  und  Prufungsord* 
nuntj  filr  die  Real'  und  hohrten  Bu^gersrhulen  of  1859,  the  Lehr- 
plane  of  1882  ami  thcise  of  1891'),  important  as  they  have  all 
jioverally  bfen,  arc  Jevolopmeiiis  and  exti^nsions  of  the  same 
priiicipli*.  Karh  in  turn  ha-s  ma^le  (he  grip  of  tho  State  firmer 
than  hefcuc 

In  the  wliolo  history  of  educational  organimtjon  there  is 
nothing  more  remakable  than  the  st4?ady  advance  of  State  control 
and  of  the  standard  of  requirement,  exhibited  by  these  successive 
changes  in  the  regulation**  for  Prussian  secondary  schools.  The 
long  period,  as  it  passes  under  review,  in  seen  t^o  have  been 
occupied  with  almost  incessant  debates  on  matters  of  curriculum 
and  method.^  of  teaching.  There  have  been  action  and  reaction, 
project  and  criticism »  changes  and  counterchanges  in  the  balance 
of  studies,  but,  in  all  and  through  all^  the  permanent  result  has 
been  to  raise  the  standard  of  attainment  and  t-o  strengthen  the 
control  of  the  State,  Nothing  has  been  done  at  haphazard  or 
in  deference  to  mere  clamour.  Strict  economy  has  been  practised 
iu  the  adjustment  of  means  to  ends.  Waste  of  money  and  effort 
has  been  consistently  discouraged.  There  are  signs,  at  every 
stage,  of  the  influence  of  concentrated  knowledge.  Experience 
and  professional  skill  have  left  their  mark  on  the  whole.  In  its 
earlier  stages,  the  system  was  clearly  impressed  by  the  personality 
of  its  founders,  but  gradually  the  work  and  influence  {>f  individual 
ID  en  grow  harder  to  trace,  until  at  length  the  whole  organisation 
seems  to  move  forward  by  some  inner  force  of  its  own,  absorbing 
into  itself  the  life  work  of  the  individual  teachers  and  adminis- 
tratcirs,  and  developing  irresistibly  along  the  lines  determnied 
by  its  own  past  history  and  success.  The  requirements  of  military 
service  and  the  methodical  organisation  of  the  higher  school? 
cannot  but  have  prnfoundlv  affected  the  condi<i<nH  of  nationa' 
life. 

.  Kotr  qn  rHK  History  of  thk  LeaVIxo  Kx  ami  nation  ik  Prussian  Rkcondahy 

Schools. 

Tb«  biitory  of  the  clevelopaieDl  oi  tbe  Leaving  Examinatit^n  (Abituneiitcn- 
escunen)  in  "PrussiAu  aecoiitlary  schools,  illustrates  the  tendency  of  Stnte 
control  in  matters  of  higher  educulion  to  extend  its  range  and  to  increase  the 
fltringency  of  it«  reqnirementfl.  The  detaik  are  given  hj  Dr.  Paul  Cauer,  in 
hl8  Staul  und  Ei'zit'ftttffff,  pi>.  22  seg.  The  leaving  ejwuninfttion  was  iii«tiint«d 
in  Prussian  Gymnanien  by  the  Koy«l  Edict  of  Decenib«r  23rvl,  1788,  Tliis  Edict 
stated  that  many  youths  hurried  to  the  University  without  being  properly 
j^ronnded  in  their  studies,  and  while,  therefore,  intellectually  immature;  that 
th3  oonwequoncoji  of  this  st^t^  of  tilings  were  hurtful,  not  nJaJy  to  the  yooth* 
themselves,  who  found  it  diflicult  or  evfii  imjM>s?ihle  to  muke  proper  nse  of 
univereity  training,  and  were,  therefore,  tempted  to  fall  into  idle  and  irregular 
habits  during  their  aradeinic  coui^se,  but  also  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest, 
b:c^n»e   nmny   public   oHioas    require n^  solid    AtWinnients    were   filled  hy  men 


•  For  «in  account  of  ilu^***;  auocessive  chiinges,  nue  PuulNen    ii.,  pp.  ,546»  548,  seq., 
§11.  fie*j..  663,  *eq..  576»  feq  ,  695.  »eq..  and  the  T*<phrplilne  und  Lelirttufgnbeo 
die  hoher*»Ti  Hrliuleu,  ii  ironslation  of  whick,  hy  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipacninb,  is  published 
in  thi^  vuhime. 
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wliu,  if  not  actually  ignonuit,  Mfere  ekulUnr  and  imperfectly  prepared  for  tAieir 
work  Iti  order  to  ittuiedy  these  evils,  it  Wdn  thought  necessary  to  do  some- 
lliing  to  check  the  prematrure  entrcuice  of  ill-prepared  i-tudenta  to  ihts  I  diversity, 
and  to  iiUiiiulate  boys  to  imike  eoascientious  use  of  school  iijstrectiou.  The 
customary  entrance  exainmatious,  held  at  the  Liuveriiity  itself »  were  found  to 
be  Juukiijg  in  the  necessary  stringency  and  thoroiigluiess,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  number  of  tlic  candidat<j5.  They  failed  aiiite  to  stimulate  industrious 
idfiioUrs,  and  to  deter  those  who  were  ignorant  iind  idle.  Theiefuie,  it  wjus 
mdained  th?tt  in  future  thoe©  youtha  who  proposed  to  go  on  to  the  Univt-rsUy  afcouU 
be  re^tuii-ed,  before  leaving  8chot»l,  to  be  piiblidy  eJcuininLMl  ihtfie  nndor  fixt?vl  regn- 
liitionis.  According  to  the  result  of  this  cxaminatjoti,  they  should  receive  certili- 
.  cafes  stating  whetlier  they  hud  been  found  ripe  ov  uinipe  un-  aeiideniic  sludiefi,  a* 
the  case  might  be»  Each  student  would  be  inquired  to  produce  the  certihcHtc 
at  hia  matnculalion  iut4>  the  L'niversity.  Thv  certificate  would  be  iireserved 
by  the  University  authorities  during  tJie  litudeut's  academic  course,  and  fcinallv 
returned  to  him  at  its  close,  with  a  further  endorsement  as  to  the  chaiacter 
of  his  University  studies.  But  the  Edict  was  careful  to  add  th.it  it  was  not 
the  Royal  intention  so  far  to  cintciil  civic  liberty  as  to  interfere  with  ibe  right 
of  fathers  or  guardians  to  sen<l  youths,  if  they  «o  pleas4;d,  Lo  the  University 
iiven  whiltt  still  intellectually  unprepared  for  the  academic  course.  The  decision 
in  such  a  caa©  was  to  be  left  a  a  before  to  the  judguTenl  of  the  parent  oi 
rtwp  on  Bible  guardian  himself.  But  nevertheless,  the  school  certiticatc  was  tv 
Bfcat©  distinctly  whether  the  lad  was  ripe  or  not,  and  the  Groverniaeut  expressed 
its  conlidence'that  many  parents  and  guardians,  at  all  events,  would  be  guide<i 
by  this  statement  of  opinion,  and  would  keep  Uick  their  sons  or  wards  until 
the  latter  had  succeeded  at  a  second  trial  in  guioing  a  certificate  of  maturity  for 
Univei-inity  studies.  In  other  word*,  the  leaviug  examination  was  designed  as 
a  stimulus,  while  stopping  short  of  actual  compulsion.  The  new  regulations  on 
the  subject,  which  were  issued  in  1812,  ©xtendetl  tht^  leaving  exjunination  ti>  nW 
the  higher  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  without  exception,  hut  did  not  actually 
close  Oie  doors  of  the  University  to  those  who  should  fail  to  obtJiin  in  it  the 
certificate  of  '*  ripeness."  All  that  was  stipulated  for  wjus  that  the  certiticate 
should  bear  on  the  face  of  it  a  clear  testimony  as  to  tlic  htftdei*«  titne^ss  or 
umfitne^  for  University  !*tudies.  The  Education^vl  Council  (Wis^euschiiitlicLc 
Deputation)  at  Breslau  mised  a  question  as  to  the  advniability  of  leaving  the 
ni,ittt!r  so  free.  The  reply  of  the  Education  Department  was  definite  enough, 
liud  indicates  the  prevailing  principle  of  the  time,  '*  To  refuse  admission  to  the 
University  to  those  who  fiiil  to  get  the  certiticate  of  ripeness  would  involve  too 
serious  an  encroachment  by  the  State  on  parental  authority."  Moreover,  it  wa^ 
liomted  out  by  the  Department  that  a  yoytli  who  is  plunged  into  the  new 
conditions  of  TJniverai'ty  life  may  be  atdmulaited  thereby  to  sliake  off  pre'inous 
indolence,  and  to  recover  lost  ground.  And,  finally,  the  Department  stated  it 
as  being  its  aim  to  make  the  gaining  of  the  leaving  certificate  rather  a  naturiil 
outcome  of  tihe  healthy  tone  and  emulation  of  the  school  than  a  matter  of  com- 
pulsion. But  a  grcAt  change  in  thej?e  conditions  was  brought  about  by  the 
gnidua!  rise  in  the  requirements  of  varioufl  prof es? ions.  One  by  one,  the  authori- 
ties began  to  decide  that  University  i'tndents.  who  bad  failed'  to  gain  at  schmjl 
the  lew^ving  ccrftficate  of  ripeness,  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  State  exaininu- 
tion«  pi-e^crilxnl  for  admission  to  the  various  t>rofesi*ional  careers.  This  change 
wa*  inln>thiced  in  the  caiie  of  student*  of  Catliolic  Theology  in  1820,  of  law  stu- 
dent*! in  1851,  and  of  students  of  Evangelical  Tlieolo^^  in  1853.  lln^se  biirder 
conditions  were  defined  in  the  regulations  for  the  leaving  examinations  pnlj|i>*hLd 
in  1834.  ITie  latter  laid  down  the  rule  that  ouly  those  who  had  obtained  a 
Riaisfaclory  leaving  certitioale  at  echoed  should  be 'admitted  (1)  to  the  study  of 
llieologv',  law  (including  economic  m^ience),  medicine  (including  surgery),  and 
philologv,  at  the  University  ;  (2)  to  the  examinations  for  academic  humours  i  and 
j5)  to  the  Bubsecjtjcnt  eiaminations  for  appointment  to  those  public  offices  in 
Ohuroh  or  State  for  which  a  course  of  three  or  four  years*  study  at  a  University 
wus  j)re!K.Tihed.  Thus,  in  the  comtjarativelv  i^ht^rt  space  of  twentv-two  years, 
there  had  gradually  been  accompli  shed  a  complete  departure  from  the  principles 
of  mdivHlual  freedom  so  carefullv  enunciated  in  1812.  The  tendencv  of  the 
time  had  proved  irreRistible,  and  the  State  hid  becu  compelled,  almost  against 
its  w^ilU  to  convert  a  te«t,  originally  designed  for  stimulus,  into  the  normal 
quahlication  fop  youths  preparing  thfinselvew  for  professional  life.  Further  liml 
tiitions  were  aftei  wards  set  on  the  tuimber  of  attempts*  which  a  yonth  was  allowed 
to  make  to  obtain  a  certificjite  of  ripem^K  in  successive  examinations,  ^riius,  by 
slow  degree^,  tJie  school  leaving  ev-uniiuition  wtus  made  the  fkAe  gate  tif  tsitonc'*' 
to  the  irtudiw  re^piired  in  prepanitiori  for  iill  bnincbes  of  piote«Nional  life.  Shfte 
cwtttrol  gradually  became  cojuplete.     It  is  the  Stite  which  conducts  tlie  examiiui 
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ttoQs  for  admlsttiuti  to  the  difl<^rent  profesijioii^ ;  tlii»  State  determmes  tlia  rango 
uf  studies  in  the  secandury  scboolB ;  the  State  lixea  thu  KUndard  req^^^  i^  tfo 
sc'lio(>L  leavin^r-examiiiaticms.  lb  alon«  bestows  on  the  ^ools  tho  privilege  of 
quiiJifying  its  scholars  for  tho  courses  of  study  T>re8cribed  for  the  various  pro- 
fti*sioiial  careers*  Thus  it  has  slowly  advaoced  from  stimulus  to  monopoly,  by 
a  clevetoDmeut  which,  though  logicul  enou^hi  was  apparently  neither  dt'sired  or 
foii;»eeii  oy  the  men  who  started  it.  But  jta  methoos  in  conductinj^  tho  ledvinff- 
examlwation  allow  considerable  freedom  to  the  t«<ich€ra,  and  closely  follow  the 
course  of  work  done  in  the  schooh 

[For  the  present  regulations  as  to  the  Leaving  Ejnum^iimtion  in  Prufisian  Secondary 
Schools,  see  WiesB-Ktibl«jr,  Verordnujigcn  ujid  Gtittit  fiir  die  Mh^rtn  Schulin 
in  Prrnasen,  vol.  ii,,  pp.  430.  de^i,,  und  SlatUiuchte  Jahrbuch  dcr  Uhtrcn 
Srhnhn,  1897-8,  ii.  Abtetlun>?,  pp.  1036,  seq.  For  an  iwxioant  of  tho  method 
of  conducting  the  leaving  examination,  see  a  momoranduin  by  the  present  writer 
m  vol  V.  of  the  Report  of  the  Seconditry  Education  CMnmission,  pp.  27,  aeq.l 

V. — German  Opinion  as  to  the  Range  of  Influence  of  Secondary 

Schools, 

It  is  admitted,  however,  ou  all  hands  in  Prussia  tluil.  the 
prost»nt  is  a  tiiaip  of  transition  in  the  niethnd.s  and  rcgulatiniis  nf 
iho  higher  sehrM>ls.  Serondaiy  educatiou  has  ihinv,  as  tdseviiien", 
iti  adjust  itself  to  changes  in  the  conditions;  of  modern  life,  to 
the  new  social  needs,  and,  above  all,  to  the  movements  in  tlionj^4it 
ind  opinion  which  underlie  national  institutions  and  inevituldy 
iittect  their  spirit  and  form»  All  over  the  civilised  world  the 
same  movement  ean  l:e  traced j  but  in  no  eoiiutry  are  the  issues 
at  stake  so  clearly  marked  as  in  Gemiauy^  mdiere  t!ie  hi^^^hly 
organised  system  of  schools  Inn'omes  a  fmuis  for  critieism.  In 
Enn^land*  the  new  ideas  take  root  in  individual  schools.  The 
chan*?es  are  sporadic  and  their  significance  often  un noticed. 
From  time  to  time  they  l)ecome  numeroua  enough  to  attiaet 
atteiititm,  but  they  are  often  made  at  haj)hazard  and  without  any 
thorough  sifting  of  the  arguments  for  and  against.  In  Germany^ 
on  the  other  haad^  the  precise  organisation  of  the  sehooU 
compels  a  clearer  statement  and  more  searching  investigation  of 
the  reasons  for  change.  And  thus  the  aim  of  the  schools  is  more 
definitely  thought  out,  critieism  becomes  at  once  more  general 
and  exact,  public  interest  is  more  widely  roused,  and  the  new 
tendencies  are  tdlen  more  clearly  defined  in  diseiissif)ns  aliout 
secondary  and  liigher  edueafion  than  in  other  spheres  of  debate. 

The  national  importance  of  higher  edncatiou  is  indeed  so 
universally  recognised  in  Genu  any,  and  the  influence  of  the 
schools  on  the  future  of  the  eountr)^  so  generally  perceived,  that 
some  observera  deprecate  the  exaggerations  to  which  this  state  of 
mind  is  prone. 

'*  No  department  of  our  national  life,"  wrote  Dr.  Reinliardt  in  1892^  **  hiia 
attr;t<*tfd  so  nuich  atteiitiim  and  interest  during  recent  uioiitlis  and  years  as 
our  odiJ  ■atiijual  systeni.  What  have  people  not  made  the  ftohools  anaweraMo 
fftr,  and  what  haVc  tliey  not  hoped  ur  feared  from  the  educational  changes 
wie*  h  have  been  planued  <ir  carried  into  effect?  Some  people  regard  tho 
whole  spiritual  tendency  of  the  nation  aa  dependent  on  the  organisation  of 
the  school .  Grave  evils  which  show  themselves  in  the  life  of  the  people  are 
traced  hack  in  large  measure  to  what  tho  school  has  done  or  failed  to  dr^. 
Mftuv  persons,  indeed,  confidently  rely  on  the  reforms,  which  they  recom- 
memb  hringinj:;  hack  a  sort  f)f  gnldcn'age.  Others*  not  less  prepossessed, 
believe  that  hy  perpetuating  a  given  form  of  school  it  is  piissible  tjo  arrest 
at  a  given  stage  the  spiritual  growth  of  a  nation.  We  hear  lamentations  an  T 
predictions  based  on  the  assumiif^'^n  that  the  moral  tendency  of  our  education 
would  l>e  altered,  und  thnt  our  whole  '^yslom  of  "pfbiciUion  wonld  I  p  ini[>eriih^K 
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by  a  change  in  the  number  of  achool  hours  devoted  to  given  subjects  and  by 
a  departure  from  the  traditional  distribution  of  school  tmic  among  Uie  various 
branches  of  the  curriculum.  Such  opinions  imply  a  grave  and  injurious  exag- 
geration, which  must  be  challenged  in  the'  interest  of  the  school  itself.  Ex- 
cessive expectations  involve  eicessive  demands,  and  an  institution  which 
fails  to  answer  to  the  expectations  which  are  entertained  of  it,  faUs  into  a 
false  and  unfavourable  position.  The  school  can  indeed  accomplish  much 
that  is  good  by  training  its  pupils  in  honour,  obedience,  courage,  and  true 
humility  of  mind.  But  it  can  also  do  much  harm.  The  value  of  the  school 
lies  much  more  in  the  character  of  the  teachers  and  in  the  methods  of  their 
teaching  than  in  the  actual  information  which  it  imparts.  It  depends  chiefly 
on  the  personality  of  the  teacher  whether  the  pupil  applies  himself  with  real 
liking  to  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  and  thereby  developes  his  powers, 
or  whether  he  shrinks  back  from  it  with  distaste  and  turns  away  from  it  with 
loathing.  He  alone  who  himself  loves  his  work  and  calling  can  awaken  such 
love  in  another  person.  The  man  whose  heart  is  cold  spreads  chilly  in- 
difference around  him.  Even  religion,  that  tenderest  and  finest  subject  of 
instruction,  can  be  so  handled  by  an  unskilful  teacher  as  to  become  hurtful 
rather  than  profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  in  skilful  hands,  technical  sub- 
jects, singing,  gymnastics,  and  drawing  can  be  made  to  exert  a  strong  moral 
mfluence  on  the  pupil.  Not  a  little  of  the  real  efiTect  of  the  school  is  attained 
by  means  of  the  community  of  interests  which  it  fosters,  by  the  tone  which 
prevails  in  it,  by  the  mutual  influence  on  one  another  of  the  pupils  whom 
it  brings  together.  As  for  the  curriculum,  it  does  in  any  case  more  harm 
by  requiring  too  much  than  by  asking  too  little.  By  attempting  too  much 
it  easily  prcSuces  satiety ;  by  attempting  too  little  it  may,  in  spite  of  ill 
defects,  excite  a  healthy  appetite  for  more. 

**  Now,  important  as  the  school  is,  and  powerful  as  it  is  to  work  for  good 
or  evil,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  powerless  by  itself  to  evoke  a  spiritual 
movement  in  a  nation  or  to  arrest  the  further  decline  of  such  a  movement 
when  already  in  process  of  decay.  A  spiritual  and  intellectual  movement 
which  stirs  the  whole  nation  penetrates  into  the  school  through  every  pore. 
Lately  we  have  often  heard  the  plirase,  *  He  who  command  the  school, 
commands  the  future.*  In  this  belief  great  parties  in  the  State  have  made  it 
their  battle-cry  to  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  schools.  But,  if  phrase  there 
must  be,  it  had  better  run,  *  He  who  commands  the  future,  commands  the 
school  as  well.' " 

That  such  a  protest  as  this  should  have  been  thought  necessary 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  German  teachers  is  in  itself 
a  proof  how  deeply  ingrained  in  tne  national  mind  is  a  belief 
in  the  importance  of  the  higher  schools.  It  is  not  assumed  that 
they  will  remain  merely  neutral  or  indifferent  in  face  of  the 
problems  of  the  age.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  be  set  the  task 
of  counterworking  what  are  regarded  by  the  Government  as  the 
evil  tendencies  of  the  time.  It  is  held  that  part  of  their  business 
is  to  fix  the  moral  aim  of  the  scholars,  and  this,  of  course,  implies 
a  definite  attitude  towards  many  disputed  questions.*     The  fact 

*  This  point  of  view  is  taken  in  the  "  Instruction  minist^rielle/'  issued  by  the 
then  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (M.  L^n  Bour^^is),  in  1890,  and 
again  in  an  euidress  given  hj  him  on  July  30tii,  1891,  "Avoir  un  id6al,  c'est 
avoir  une  raiaon  de  vivre.  .  .  Si  donner  k  rhomme  Tin  id6al,  c*e8t  donner 
une  orientation  k  toute  son  existence,  une  radson  et  un  ressort  h  tons  ees  actes, 
nous  reoonnaissons  la  ile  but  dernier  de  V^duoation."  Op.  also  R.  L.  Nottleship, 
on  "The  Theory  of  Education  in  Plato's  Republic."  In  Dr.  Evelyn  Abbott's 
Ilellenica  (Rivinctons,  1890),  pp.  71-2.  "Against  the  all-powerful  influence  of 
bociety,  Plato  thinks  that  no  private  teaching  can  hold  its  ground.  .  .  The 
real  educator  is  public  opinion  itself,  whose  voice,  resounding  in  the  assembly 
of  the  law  courts,  in  the  theatre  and  the  camp,  is  practically  irresistible  by  the 
Isolated  eflForts  of  individuals.  Suoh  a  power  for  evil  can  only  be  counteracted 
by  creating  a  power  for  ji^ood  as  penetrating,  as  imconscious,  and  as  universal,  and 
to  do  this  is  the  true  function  of  a  public  svstem  of  education.*'  Auguste  Comte 
defined  the  aim  of  the  second  period  of  a  child's  education  (i.e..  that  from  14  to  21 
years  of  aire)  as  bcin^  "k  developper  la  foi  sous  la  pr^idence  sacerdotale." 
("SyM^we  de  Politique  PositiTe,"  vol.  It.  p.  260.^ 
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that  this  point  of  view  is  practically  uoiversal  in  Oennany  tunaa 
much  of  the  most  active  thought  and  criticiam  of  the  day  on  to 

educational  questions*  The  programme  of  the  higher  schools, 
and  in  a  less  degree  that  of  the  elementary  schools,  becomes  a 
battle-ground  of  conflicting  ideak  of  life,  the  point  round  which 
conti'oversies  of  the  deepest  import  to  the  public  welfare  tend 
to  turn.  And  Dr*  Eeinhurdt  would  himself  be  the  first  to  allow 
that,  in  all  that  concerns  the  deeper  intere;>t8  of  the  nation,  the 
higher  schools  are  a  factor  of  immense  importance.  They  may 
not  indeed  he  able,  in  a  time  of  spiritual  doubt  and  uncertainty 
of  purpose  to  generate  a  new  ideal  of  life;  rv  winvfta  ^nov 
(iiXti  wvu.  But  they  may  retard  or  hasten  change.  They  may 
either  be  so  staffed,  organised  and  equipped,  aa  to  be  able  and 
ready  at  once  to  catch  any  new  breath  of  inspiring  purpose,  and 
to  bring  it  to  l>ear  on  the  picked  youth  of  the  nation  at  the  ai^e 
which  is  most  im[iressionable  to  such  new  influences;  or  they 
may  be  so  controlled  in  their  programme.H,  or  so  inferior  in  the 
quaiity  of  their  staff,  ai  to  have  neither  the  freedom  nor  the 
aptitude  to  reflect  the  changes  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  aims 
of  the  time.  Or,  by  carrying  on  an  obsolete  tradition  in  the 
choice  of  studies  or  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  they  may  fail 
to  ti-ain  up  the  young  generation  with  the  habits  of  mind  and 
the  kind  nf  knowledge  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  national 
interests.  They  may  thus  become  actually  obstructive  and  per- 
verse, or  so  ineffective  as  not  to  produce  the  trained  and  educated 
force,  hw  which  it  is  to  them  that  the  nation  has  the  right  to 
look.  Either  by  neglect,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  or  on 
the  other  hand  by  over-control,  the  higher  schools  may  begin 
to  flag  in  their  duty  and  become  repressive  or  sterile.  And  of 
no  l)raneh  of  national  education  i?^  this  so  true  as  of  that  part 
which  deals  with  the  most  promising  of  the  rising  generation, 
which  ha*?  its  pupils  the  longest  under  its  influence,  and  during 
the  term  of  years  when  habits  of  thought  mo^t  receive  their  i)ly. 


VI.  -Unrest  in  Prnssian  Secondary  Education. 

The  Bkklik  Confkrenci;  on  Second auy  Education,  Decembeh,  1890. 

Such  then  being  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  higher 
schools  in  Gemiany  are  regarded  by  [>ublic  opinion,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  at  all  times  there  in  an  abundance  of  criticism 
upon  them,  and  that  from  the  most  opposite  quarters.  During 
the  last  ten  years,  however,  the  discussion  has  been  almost  con- 
tinuous. '*fhe  educational  parties/'  writes  a  critical  observer, 
*' fight  among  themselves  at  the  present  time  with  the  ardour 
of  religious  fanatics,  and  nearly  eveiy  erne  of  the  combatants 
demands  that  the  Government  should  recognise  the  scheme  which 
he  himself  advi>cates  as  absolutely  right  and  the  sole  panacea. 
In  1887-8  a  petition,  signed  by  no  less  than  24,000  persons,  of 
whom  about  TO  per  cent  were  university  graduates,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  in  favour  of  the 


*  Dr.   Pttul  C*Mi»r,    fftaat  ttnH  EnieWn^f,  WtO,  p.  6» 
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summoning  of  a  conference  to  discuss  questions  of  school  reform. 
In  May,  1889,  the  Uovernment  of  Prussia  bad  it  in  Royal  com- 
mand to  consider  a  number  of  impni'tant  matters  connected  with 
the  vaiious  i^^rades  of  education.     The  Royal   Decree  contained 
the  following  passage!^ ; — '"  For  a  king  time  I  have  been  ocJiipied 
mth  the  thought  how  to  uiuke  the  school  useful  fttr  the  j)urpo:?'<? 
of  counteraetiuii:  the  spread  of  sf)cialistic  and  conimuiiisiie  ideasi. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  province  of  the  school  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation, by  fostering  the  fear  nf  God  a\id  the  love  of  Fatherland, 
of  a  sound  undtTstanding  of  the  conditions  ot  (i(»veriimeut  and 
of  social  life.     Hut  I  am  nhlig('<l  tti  recognise  the  fact  that,  at  a 
time  when   six-ial   demcjfralif    errors  and  misrepresentations  are 
spread  abroad  with  increased  ardour,  ttie  sehntd  must  make  more 
\*igorous  efforts  U\  inrtlter  the  knowledge  of  what  is  true,  of  what 
is  actually  the  fact,  and  what  is  practicable  in  the  workk    It  must 
strive  to  establish,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  still  young,  the 
conviction  that  the  doctrines  of  <m'ial  democracy  are  not  only  at 
variance  willi  divine  command  and  (Christian  morality,  but  also 
actually  impracticable  and  fatid  in  their  consequences  alike  to 
the  individual  and  the  cijmmunity.     The  history  of  modern  times 
down  to  the  juesent  day  must  be  introduced  metre  than  hitherto 
into  the   currienlum,   and   the  pupils  must   be  shown   that  the 
executive  power  of  the  State  abmi'  can  protect  for  each  individual 
his  family,  his  freedouu  and  his  rights.     Young  people  must  be 
made  to  realise  how  the  Kings  of  Prussia  have  striven  to  raise 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  progressive  devehipment 
from  the  statutory  reforms  of  1^'rederick  the  Great  and  from  the 
abolition  of  villeinage  t*v  the  present  day.     The  teachers  must 
also  demonstrate  by  statistics  the  mnterial  and  constant  iniprove- 
ment  which  has  takcTi  plaee  dniing  the  [iresent  centiirv  in  the 
wages  and  the  life-conditions  of  the  labouring  classes  under  the 
]irotection  of  the  Crown/^ 

The  decree  then  proceeds  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing matters  on  whirh  the  Gtivcrnment  is  inslnicted  to  submit 
rpromm**ndations. 
"1,  In  onler  to  make  the  religious  teaching  mon^  fniitfnl  in 
the  spirit  indicated  abovp.  it  is  necessary  to  lay  tin*  greater 
stress  on  the  ethical  side  ui  sucli  instnjction,  anil  to  conbne 
mere  memory  work  within  the  narrowest  limits. 
2.  National  history  will  have  to  deal  especially  with  the  history 
of  our  social  and  economic  legislation  and  development  from 
the  beginning  of  this  centniy  t<i  the  present  social  enact- 
ments, in  ordci"  to  show  how  the  Kings  of  Pnissia  have  at  all 
times  regarded  it  as  their  special  mission  to  bestow  their 
fatherly  protwtion  on,  and  to  uplift  the  material  and 
spiritual  welfare  of,  those  of  the  population  who  have  to  live 
by  tlio  labour  of  their  hands,  and  Imw,  in  the  future  aa  in 
the  past*  the  working  classes  can  only  look  for  justice  and 
the  safety  of  their  earnings  under  the  protecting  care  of  the 
King  at  the  head  of  a  well-ordered  State.  And,  esyiecially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  utility,  by  striking  refer- 
ences to  actual  facts,  it  should  be  mafle  ch*ar  even  to  young 
people  that  a  well-ordereil  constitution  umlcr  secure  monar- 
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cliical  ride  it*  the  indispeiiiiable  eunditiun  for  the  protection 

and  welfare  of  each  Lridividual,  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 

worker;    that»   on   the   other   hand,   the  doctrines   of  mcinl 

democracy  are,  in  point  of  fact,  in  feasible,  and  that,  if  they 

were  put  into  practice,  the  liberty  of  each  individual  would 

he  subjected  to  intolerable  restraint  even  within  the  very 

circle    of    the    home.      The    ideas    of     the    S(»cialis{s    ai*e 

sulticit^ntly  defined  through  tlieir  own  writings  for  it  to  \m 

possible  to  di'j>ict  them  in  a  way  which  will  sliock  the  leel- 

^ngs  and  tlie  practical  ^ood  sense  even  of  the  young     .     .     ;* 

The  decree  concludes  that,  jjreat  as  are  the  practical  diiticul- 

ties  of  realisinji:  the   above-mentioned   tasks,   ''  no  such  doubts 

(Ujght  to  deter  tlu*  Govern m cut  from  addressing  itself  earnestly 

and   with   jierseverance   iu  the  aecnnipHsbment   cd  an   aim,   the 

realisation  of  which  is  of  eminent  importance  to  the  welfare  nf 

the  count^)^*** 

Two  months  later  {July,  1889)  the  Government  prescribed  that 
tlie  bistorica!  teaching  in  the  secondary  schntds  should  cndoaf^i^ 
an  acctmnt  of  the  development  of  the  s<icial  and  econruoic  eondi- 
tions  i»f  Prussia  from  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  (he  social- 
reform  legislation  of  tlie  present  day.  It  was  ordered  that  in  the 
highest  class  of  all  secondary  schoids  with  a  course  extending 
over  nine  years,  (Gyiunasien»  Real  gym  nasi  en,  and  Oberrealsehu- 
len),  instruction  in  these  subjects,  was  to  be  of  a  more  detailed 
charac^ter.  Warnings  as  to  the  ruinous  character  of  social  demo- 
cracy are  to  follow  the  lines  suggested  by  common  sense,  without 
entering  into  any  minute  discussitm  of  socialistic  thetu'ies.  The 
im|>ractica!>ility  of  social  democratic  tendencies  is  to  be  proved 
by  reference  to  the  actual  aims  of  social*democracy  in  a  manner 
which  can  easily  lie  understood  hy  youthful  mindset 

In  the  autumn  of  1890,  the  Prussian  Kducation  Department 
convened  an  im|»ortant  eonference  to  discuss  certain  problems 
connected  with  secondary  education*  Its  meetings  were  held  in 
Berlin  frfmi  December  4  to  December  17.  The  members  of  the 
(uin  fere  nee,  forty- four  in  number,  besides  otiicial  representatives 
n\  the  various  departun'nts  of  State,  were  men  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  Prussian  education  and  puldic  life.  Among  tliem 
were  Professor  von  IlelnihoHz,  Professor  Virehow,  Professtn* 
Paulsen,    Dr.    Bertram,    (Stadtschulrath    of  Berlin),    Dr,    Frick 

*  Verhandhingen  dber  Frageu  des  hoheren  UuterriclitB  Berlin,  4  bia,  17  Destem* 
her.  1890.     (Berlin,  W.  Hertyi),  pp.  2*5. 

t  See  Paulsen  Cti^-soliiebte  fk»  Oplehrten  Uiit«rriclits»  vol.  ii.,  p.  690  note. 

TLe  Lth7*pidnt  now  in  force  for  the  higher  s<?hool!*  of  PriisKia  thus  refer  to  tJiis 
branch  nf  instruttiun  tintkr  th«  hetidini^  of  Notts  ijii  Methm!  in  historical  tetieh- 
ing  (p.  48 1  :  *' Unemiig  tact  and  j^reut  ciraim-*iK'Ct  ion  in  the  du>i€«  und 
treutment  of  the  subject -ma  tier  are  required  in  K^ivirig  inatrnetian  on  economic 
«nd  sociH.1  problems  in  their  relation  to  the  present  time.  By  the  (Tareful  avoidance 
of  all  bins;  hy  causing  the  whole  enur»e  of  instruction  to  be  j>€rvaded  by  an  ethi- 
cal and  hi^toncnl  spirit  ;  by  dwelling  (in  view  of  the  social  demands  of  the  present 
day)  on  ihe  facts  relating*  to  the  histoiieal  development  of  the  mutual  relutions 
lietween  difFereiit  chssea  and  of  the  comlttirm  of  (he  working  papulation ;  and 
by  pointing  out  the  eontinuou'i  nature  of  the  adviince  wbkh  has  wen  made  to  an 
improved  condition  of  life  and  the  ruinous  dunger  of  all  violent  attempts  to  change 
i)m  order  f)f  society;  tbe  henlthy  good  sense  of  our  yoimg  people  will  l>e  liest 
^nahlerl  to  form  .i  juiljfment  on  tbe  moment^imi  t'hiira<*ter  of  certain  social  t^ndeneiea 
of  the  prt*8ent  time/' 
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(the  Director  of  the  Fraocke'sche  Stiftung  at  Halle),  Dr,  llolz- 
miiller  (one  of  the  leaders  of  the  moveDient  for  non-elassical 
higher  education},  I)r-  Schlee  (Director  of  the  liealgymnasien 
at  Altona,  where  he  has  been  carrpng  on  for  muny  years  an 
important  experiment  in  higher  education),  a  few  representa- 
tives of  the  higher  clergy  and  two  or  three  gentlemen  distin- 
guished in  industry  and  coivimerce.  Fourteen  questions  were 
submitted  to  the  conference  fur  cnnsideration  and  debate.  These 
raised  the  most  im[Nnlant  pnibj  :  is  under  review  at  the  present 
time  in  Prussian  higher  education,  and  mtUatis  mutandis,  in 
the  same  grades  of  i^^bools  in  the  other  States  of  Germany »  The 
deliberations  of  the  conference,  however,  though  two  of  its 
members  came  from  i>ther  parts  of  the  Kmpire,  had  special  refer- 
ence to. Prussian  conditions.  On  each  of  the  fourteen  questions, 
two  or  more  members  of  the  conference  were  invited  to  prepare 
beforehand  a  brief  summary  of  their  views-  As  far  as  possible,  it 
was  arranged  that  these  memoranda  should  present  jn  outline 
the  various  jshade^  of  opinions  reiire^ented  at  the  meeting. 
Before  the  conference  met,  the  theses  thus  prepared  were  circu- 
lated among  the  whole  body  of  members,  w^th  a  view  to  focussing 
each,  section  of  the  debate,  upon  the  chief  issues  raised  by  the 
question  before  the  meeting.  It  is  a  common  f^ult  of  educational 
conferences  that  the  discussion  straggles  over  too  wide  a  field, 
tliat  speeches  on  general  questions  and  on  paiiiculars  are  inter* 
mixed,  and  that,  consequently,  the  disputants  often  fail  to  eomc 
to  a  close  grip  on  points  of  detail.  So  far  as  possible,  such  mis- 
carriage was  guarded  against  by  the  organisers  of  the  Berlin 
Conference.  The  discussions  lasted  over  several  days;  the 
general  questions  were  taken  first,  the  details  and  applications 
later;  the  printed  theses  gave  direction  to  the  debate  under  e^ic^h 
head;  and  their  authors  in  each  case  were  called  upon  to  open 
the  discussion  by  addresses,  stating  in  greater  detail  the  point 
of  %dew  which  they  desired  to  commend  to  the  Conference.  At 
the  close  of  the  proceedings,  the  Conference  voted  on  a  series  of 
resolutions,  and  Ihe  recommendations  thus  finally  adopted  were 
referred  to  a  small  committee  for  further  examination  and  report. 
The  special  duty  of  this  select  committee  was  to  ascertain  in  what 
way  the  recommendations  of  the  conference  could  be  practically 
adopted  in  the  organisation  of  the  higher  schools.  TTltimately 
the  conclusions  were  embodied  in  the  new  edition  of  the  official 
**  Curricula  and  programmes  of  work  for  the  higher  schools  in 
Prussia  '*  {Lehr plane  tind  Lehtmif gahen  fiir  die  hdheren  Sehtden), 
approved  in  December,  1891,  published  in  January,  1892,  and 
still  in  force. 

The  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings  of  thin  Conference  on 
higher  education  is  a  storehouse  of  valuable  criticism  on  the  aims 
and  work  of  secondary  schools.*  Nothing  so  complete — so  far 
as  questions  of  curriculum,  method,  and  educational  aim  arf 
concerned — has  appeared  on  the  subject  under  official  sanctio** 
in  any  language  during  this  generation.     Germany  is  probably 


•  "  Vtrhftndtungtn  itb^r  Frofftn  dts  h^hertn  UnUrriehU.*^ 
1891,  p|».  800. 
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ili(?  only  country  in  the  world  where  it  would  have  been  possible 
in  hold  a  disc  udsiuii  at  unce  ho  re|>riv'5entativi%  hn  preei.'^tt  in  tbu 
dt4imitation  of  its  issues,  and  so  definite  in  result.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  nowhere  else  is  the  teiminology  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion so  exact.  When  a  speaker  refers  to  a  particular  type  of 
school,  everyone  concerned  knows  exactly  what  the  school  stands 
for  in  scope  of  work  and  in  curriculiun.  The  terms  used  in 
educational  organisation  have  tliere  as  explicit  and  recognised  a 
nii^uiing  as  have  those  employed  in  a  branch  ui  natural  science. 
Ambiguityj  Kjuivocation  ancl  cross-purpirses  are  thus  confined 
ivithin  the  narrowest  limits.  Furthermore,  the  internal  structure 
of  the  various  types  of  Pi^ussian  Secondary  Schools  follows 
certain  general  rules.  The  names  of  the  classes  are 
the  same.  Everyone  concerned  knows  what  is  the  normal 
standaixl  of  Oberprima  (the  highest  class)  in  a  Gymnasium,  in  a 
I{ pal g;}^m nasi um,  and  in  an  Oberrealschule  respectively.  Similarly 
with  all  the  other  classes,  it  is  possible  for  a  speaker  to  use  a  fixed 
term  and  to  rely  on  being  at  once  understood.  Nor  are  there 
various  ladders  of  promotion  in  any  one  schooL  Each  class  does 
all  its  Work  in  common,  and,  with  rare  exception j^,  a  boy  remains 
in  each  successive  class  for  one  school-year  and  is  then  promoted. 
The  terms  of  comparison  are  thus  extraordinarily  clear  and  exact. 
Misunderstandings  about  terminology  being  thus  rendered  practi- 
cally impossible,  the  way  is  clear  for  the  discussion  of  definite 
issues  on  points  of  principle.  And,  tinally,  to  the^e  considera- 
tions must  be  added  the  fact  that,  for  the  better  part  of  a  century* 
educated  men  in  Pmssia  have  been  habituated  to  exact  methods  of 
thought  and  expression  in  the  discussion  of  i>robleras  connected 
with  secondary  schools.  Thus  the  lierlin  Conference  of  1890 
was  not  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  eminent  persons  summoned 
tfj  compare  their  ideas  for  the  first  time  on  the  aims  and  methods 
of  Secondary  Education,  each  contributing  thoughts  privately 
formed  on  the  basis  of  personal  experience  or  personal  observa- 
tion. It  was  a  set  and  public  debate,  on  matters  of  principle  and 
of  educational  machinery,  by  a  representative  body  of  men,  each 
at  once  distinguished  in  his  profession  and  at  the  same  time  well 
acquainted  with  the  actual  details  of  school  work,  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  subject  and  with  the  developments  of  public 
and  expert  opinion  upon  it  down  to  the  present  time,  and  armed 
with  the  results  of  elaborate  statistical  inquiries  extending  over 
many  years. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  such  a  meeting  being  held  in  this 
country  with  equal  prospects  of  success.  Here  there  is  no  exact 
classification  of  secondary  schools  either  in  theory  or  in  practice. 
The  curricula  of  the  schools  are  not  published,  nor  do  they  follow 
lines  sufiicienlly  uniftJi-m  to  admit  of  exact  comparison  between 
institutions  which  may  be  roughly  grouped  as  belonging  to  the 
same  grade.  The  classes  aie  differently  named  and  vary  in 
number  in  different  schools  even  of  the  same  type.  Inside  each 
school  (at  least  in  those  of  the  first  grade)  there  is  almost  univer- 
sally mnre  than  one  ladd^-r  <>F  j»rnmntion,  so  that  bnys  in  the  same 
department  of  the  school  are  working  in  different  groups  and  at 
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different  stages  in  dxffereut  branches  of  tlieir  atudies,^  Moreover, 
a  single  Kngliiih  secondary  sekool  will  often  comprise  what 
are  in  eiiVct  u  number  of  scliools  uuder  one  head.  With  its,  a 
given  sehool  may  inclnde  a  Gymnasium,  a  Kealgymuasiiim,  and 
even  an  (Jberrealschnle  nndci  one  rcnif,  uften  with  some  inter- 
mixture of  boys  from  the  various  sections  fur  certain  work  in 
common.  We  have  no  eomjiletc,  still  less  any  uuthoristHl,  list  lyf 
secondary  schools.  Ko  one  is  in  a  position  to  say  what  is  the 
quality,  or  even  the  scope,  of  the  inslruetion  given  in  all  the 
schools,  private  and  public,  claiming  in  any  one  district  to  be 
,secon<lary  in  character,  (hir  sUttisties  nf  sec4)ndiuy  schools  are 
avi)we*lly  and  neqessarily  incomjdete.  Secondary  edueatinn 
exists  in  Kn gland,  Unt  the  leal  nalure  of  our  various  secondary 
sehoiils  is  almost  as  iloubtfnl  a  matter  as  tbe  topography  of  ("en- 
tral  Africa- 

For  the  reasons  above  stated,  the  proceedings  of  the  Herlin 
t  onferenee  are  spei-ially  valuable  to  luiglish  readers  as  helping  U 
t  lear  U[i  issues  which,  here  as  there,  are  enming  uji  for  settlement. 
The  educational  conditions  of  the  two  c  ountries  are  very  dilferent, 
liecause  they  have  developed  under  different  conditions  ;  never- 
theless, it  may  assist  us  to  keep  in  view,  though  by  no  means 
necessarily  tol lowing,  the  distinct  divisions  whitdi  have  been 
established  in  Prussian  higher  education,  A  notewortl^v  ieature 
of  the  Conference  was  the  importiint  address  njt  His  Majesty  tire 
Emperor  at  the  opening  session.  In  th(*  course  of  tliis  address^ 
His  Majesty  touched  on  a  number  of  points  ealling  for  considera- 
tion in  German  Secondary  Scbools,  Keierring  in  the  need  for 
certain  reforms  in  enn ionium,  he  renuirked  that  "  the  etiurse  of 
training  in  the  sebools  is  defective  in  many  ways.  The  chief 
reason  is  that  since  the  year  liSTO  the  classical  ]jliiloh)gists 
have  been  lodged  in  the  (Tvmnasien  as  h^afi  iMtssnieittt^ji^ 
and  have  laid  tlie  chief  emphasis  on  the  subject-matter  of  instinic- 
tion,  on  learning,  and  knowing,  not  on  the  formation  of  eharactei 
and  on  the  actual  needs  of  life,  ,  ,  .  The  demands  made  in 
the  examinatiiurs  ^hnw  that  less  stress  is  laid  on  practieal  ability 
than  on  knowledge.  Hie  underlying  princi[de  of  this  is  tbai  the 
schnbir  most,  before  all  thinjrs,  know  as  mneh  as  possible; 
whether  that  knowledge  fits  the  aetual  needs  of  after  life  is  a 
secondary  consideration.  If  one  talks  with  ftne  of  these  gentle- 
men, and  tries  to  explain  to  him  that  the  ytuith  must  in  some 
measure  Ik*  practical ly  crpiip|»ed  at  school  for  actual  life  and  it^ 
proldems,  the  invariaidc  reply  is  that  snrdi  is  not  the  missinn  of 
the  sehool,  that  its  chief  eon(*r»rn  is  the  trainin^^  of  the  mind 
(die  (tymnastik  des  freistcs),  and  that,  if  this  training  of  the  mind 
IS  riijhtly  ordered,  the  young  man  is  placed  in  a  position  bv  means 
of  this  training  to  nn*lertake  all  the  necessary  tasks  nf  life.  ] 
think  that  we  cannot  go  cm  acting  from  that  point  of  \4ew  anj 
longer,     .     .     .     T  am  well  aw^are  that  in  many  ciitIcs  T  am 

•It  i«  not  intended  to  implv  that  in  tMs  point>  or  in  tliat  referred  to  in  the 
following  sent-enoe,    the  Engli&b  system    is  neoowsarilv   wui^e   tbivn   the   (tenrn*** 
There  is,  sis  explained  helow.  a  ffT^'ai  deal  to  \w  m*d  in  favour  of  e»rh.     What  is 
liere  pointed  out  h  the  fact  that  the  Clerman  s\*st4?m  lends  iKelf  tn  ex.ict  com- 
purison  of  aims  and  st^ndarckf  and  that  the  English  »v?t«m  docs  tjot. 
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rogaixletl  as  a  fanatical  enemy  vi  tliii  older  classical  education, 
mid  that  iiiy  views  are  quoted  in  support  c»f  uther  forma  of  school 
liaiuiug.  15ut  that  is  a  mist^ike.  Anyone  who  has  been  at  a 
GjTnnasium*  and  has  seen  behind  the  scenes,  knows  where  the 
detect  is.  The  chief  defect  is  the  lack  of  a  national  basis  for  the 
instruction.  As  the  foundation  uf  the  stuilies  of  the  liyuiniisium 
we  must  take  the  mother-tongue.  We  ought  to  train  up  young 
tjiermans  with  a  national  spirit,  and  not  Greeks  or  Romans,  We 
must  depart  from  tlie  basis  which  has  b^n  the  tradition  of 
centurit^s  down  fn»m  the  monastic  schools  of  fhe  Jkliddle  Ages, 
where  Latin  was  thi^  chit^f  thing,  with  a  little  Greek  in  adrlition. 
T!iat  i^  no  hinger  tfie  chief  thing.  We  must  make  the  mcither- 
ttpugue  our  foumiatiiui.  .  .  .  Similarly,  1  should  like  to  see 
the  national  lileul  more  inculcated  in  (questions  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  Ipgentt.  .  .  .  Before  all  things,  we  should  bp 
conversatii  with  the  tiistor)  fd'  our  own  country.  In  my  schmil 
days  the  Great  Elector  was  a  shadowy  apparition ;  the  Seven 
Years'  War  lay  actually  outside  our  purview,  and  history  ended 
with  ilie  French  H^'vuluti^ui.  The  War  of  Liberation,  which  is 
tile  most  important  for  the  young  citizen  of  the  Empire,  was  not 
examined  J  and  it  was  only  through  the  supplementary  and  most 
interesting  lectures  nf  Herr  Uinzpeter  that  1  was  enabled,  I  am 
tlumkfol  tu  say,  to  actjuire  information  abnut  these  matters.  But 
that  is  just  the  salient  point.  Why  are  <mr  young  j*eoph'  misb'd  Y 
Why  do  HO  umny  pet)ple  make  tht'ir  upjjearaiK't'  with  coufusrd, 
unthouglit-out  schemes  tor  the  improvement  of  the  world  J'  .  .  . 
Herause  our  young  [people  do  not  know  how  the  present  statt*  of 
tilings  has  developed,  and  that  the  roots  of  it  lie  in  the  perio<l  of 
thr  French  lli'volutiou.  And  therefore  I  am  jiersuaded  tliat,  if 
wv  exphiin  to  miv  young  j^et^ple  in  a  simple,  dispai^sionate  way,  (In 
riiifttrht  r  ohjiiiiriv  Wnst),  this  transition  from  the  French  Itevo- 
lulioo  1o  I  hi'  circumstances  of  the  present  century,  they  will  com- 
preliend  ])resent-day  questions  in  quite  a  different  way  from 
liitherto, 

*' Coming  to  the  actual  taocu|iati(m  of  our  young  ]>eople  at 
schofib  it  is  absohitcly  necessary  that  we  should  reduce  the 
nnmber  of  hours  nf  work.  We  ought  not  to  strain  the  bow 
furtliei'  or  leave  it  as  tense  as  it  is.  We  must  lessen  our  demands  ; 
in  this  matter  we  have  actually  overstepped  the  furthest  limits 
of  what  is  wise,  Gur  schools,  and  I  speak  more  especially  of 
the  Gymnasien,  have  umlcrtaken  a  task  beyond  human  strength, 
ami  havt%  in  my  opinion,  caused  an  excessive  over-production 
of  highly'edi;cated  people,  more  than  the  nation  can  bear  and 
more  (ban  the  men  so  educated  can  bear.  The  expression 
*  academic  prole  tan  a  t^' *  (das  Abitnrien  tea  proletariat  K  which  we 
owe  to  Prince  Bismarck,  is  a  true  one.  The  whole  body  of  so- 
called  '  Hungerkandidaten/  especially  those  gentlemen  who  write 
for  the  Pres?4  ,  .  .  are  a  danger  to  us.  .  ,  .  T  will  therefore  approve 
the  foundation  of  no  more  such  schools  in  the  future,  unless  their 
necessity  can  be  [irtived.     We  have  enough  of  them  alrefidy."t 

*   Hb  Majesty  smm^  luiti»elf  itt  iW  Uy imMii?iiitii  itt  Kiu^»^d. 
t  *'  Vti'handlungtn  iiber  Fragen  d$4  htihcrcnr  UntfrrichU,*'  pp.  71-6. 
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The  oliief  conclusiinis  of  the  liorlia  Cnnfer«?nce  were  as  fol- 
lows:—(1)  In  principle,  only  two  type^  of  iiiglier  sciiools  should 
be  kept  up  in  future — v^iz.,  (a)  Gyiunasien,  with  both  Latin  anil 
Greek  as  an  essential  part  of  their  tnirriculum^  and  {b)  modem 
schools,   without  any  classical  tetwihing  whatever.     (2)    In   ilie 
meantime,  liowever,  it  was  to  be  desired  that  towns  in  wliich  lleal- 
gymnasien  (i.e..  Secondary  Schools  teaching  Latin  but  no  Greek) 
cease  to  exist,  transitoiy  provision  of  such  a  type  of  curriculunx 
should  be  devised  and  permitted,  with  due  regard  to  local  cii- 
cumstances.     (3)  A  common  ha^h  (ein  gemcinsamer  Unterbau) 
for  classical  and  modern  schools  was  not  recommended.     That  i?? 
to  say,  the  Conference  did  not  approve  of  such  an  organisation 
of  the  curriculum  as  would  make  the  lower  part  of  a  secondary 
school  the  common  avenue  to  two  parallel  upper  sections,  classi- 
cal  and  modern   respectively.        (4)  The  Couference,   however, 
agreed   'hat  local  circumstances  might  render  it  expedient  to 
approve  certain  fonns  of  combination — vtz.y  (a)  a  course  of  study, 
including  Latin  iq>  to  a  ceriain  point  in  the  school,  and  then 
forking  oft'  into  two  or  more  branches,  i.e.,  fully  classicab  semi- 
classical,  and  modern;  or  (6)  the  postpunement  of  Latin  in  Real- 
gymnasien  to  a  certain  point  in  the  school  at  which  the  classical 
anil  modern  sections  wotild  fork  off*     (5)  In  the  Gymnasien,  the 
numlier  of  hours  of  work  should  be  lessened,  such  diminution  to 
be  eftected  ])artlv  at  the  cost  of  classicab  and  [jartly  at  that  of 
other,  studies.     (fJ)  The  composiiioTj  of  Latin  prose  should  lose  its 
determinative  importance  in  that  branch  of  education,     (7)  Tiie 
(Conference  recommended  the  introduction  of  English  as  a  volun- 
tary or  obligatory  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Gymnasien, 
according  to  local  circumstances.     (8)  Drawing  should  be  made 
compulsory  in  some  of  the  middle  classes  of  Gymnasien.     (9)  The 
greatest  stress  should,  under  all  circumstances,  be  laid  on  instruc- 
tion in  tlie  mother  tongue,  and  sj}ecial  attention  should  be  paid 
to  expression  in  translation  into  Gferman  from  foreign  hmguages. 
(10)  Without  increasing  the  number  of  hours  giveuj  to  history, 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  should  l>e  made  more  thorough  by 
revising  the  limits  to  the  subject  matter.     (11)  It  was  recom- 
mended that  (ti)  in  if»wns  where  there  were  only  fully  classical  or 
semi-classical  schools  (Gymnasien  and  Realgyninasien)T  pupils  in 
the  three  lowest  classes  should  lie  allowed,  in  case  of  local  need, 
to  receive,  in  lieu  of  Latin,  an  increased  amount  of  teaching  in 
the  mother  tongue  and  modern  languages — this  instruction  to 
be  arranged  in  a  parallel  series  of  classes,     (b)  In  towns  where 
there  were  only  modern  (/.e.,  non-classical)  schmds,  pupils  in  the 
three  lowest  classes  should,  in  case  of  need,  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  Latin,     (r)  All  curricula  hitherto  de-^igned  to 
extend  over  seven  years,   should  be  reduced  to  six   years   (/.f., 
Prog^'mnasien,  ReaUprogymnasien,  and  Realschulen).     (12)  In 
secondary  schools  with   a  course  designed  to  extend  over  nine 
years   (Gymnasien,   Realg>Tnnasien,    and    Oberrealschulen)    the 
curriculum  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  offer  a  more  or  less  distinct 
breaking'oft'  point  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  years  of  study,  in 
order  to  meet  the  case  of  boys  who  at  that  stage  in  their  school 
career  have  to  enter  upon  the  duties  tvf  practical  life,     (\^)  The 
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maximum  number  of  scholars  in  the  lower  classes  of  any 
secondary  school  should  be  40.*  (14)  No  seoondary  school 
should  contain   more   than  400    scholars.     (15)  In  the  highest 

classes,  parallel  divisions  should  aa  far  as  possible  be  avoided. 
(ItJ)  The  teaclier's  hours  of  class  teaching  should  not  exceed  22  in 
the  week.  (IT)  The  proposed  reduction  in  the  weekly  number  of 
hours  of  school  work  should  not  be  allowed  to  lead  to  any  in- 
crease in  the  anioimt  of  home  work,  but  the  change  would  neces- 
sitate  improvements  in  the  methods  of  teaching  (in  order  that 
the  hours  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  may  be  employed  with 
greater  economy  of  time  and  concentration  of  e£Fort).  This,  in 
turn,  would  make  the  professional  training  of  the  teacher  for  his 
work  even  more  iudispensable  than  before,  (18)  The  pecuniary 
and  material  position  of  the  teachers  should  be  improved*  (19) 
Further  limits  should  be  set  to  the  emplojTnent  of  teachers  of 
special  subjects  (Fachlehrerthum)  and  the  form-masters  should 
bti  entrusted  with  more  responsibility  for  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual well-being  of  their  pupils,  (20)  Greater  attention  should 
be  given  to  games,  athletic  exercises,  and  training  in  gymnastics, 
(21)  Special  care  should  be  taken  in  matters  of  school  hycriene, 
the  latter  being  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  school  doctor. 
Teachers  and  pupils  should  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
liygiene  and  "  first  aid/*  (22)  Instruction  in  natural  history,  and 
such  geograjihical  and  historical  lessons  as  can  be  illustrated  liy 
the  topography  and  antiquities  of  the  neighbourhood,  should, 
whpn  practicable  J  be  o-ivcn  in  the  oj»en  air,  (23)  Succei^s  in  the 
leaving  examination  on  the  completion  of  the  full  course  in  a 
"six  years'*  school,  or  in  a  corresponding  examiDation  on  the 
complrtion  of  the  work  done  in  the  six  lower  classes  of  a  '*  nine 
years**  schoob  should  entitle  the  schidar  to  the  privilege  of  **  one 

•  From  the  figures  given  in  tlie  official  Statistuchc  MitthcUuTtgrn  iihtr  dm 
h^ihere  U nia^chUwe^tn  im  Konitjrcirh  Prcunsen,  (B^xiin.  W.  Hertz,  1897L 
pp.  44  86,  it  appeirs  that  the  numliers  in  each  of  the  three  highest  classes  in  the 
fjytnnftaien,  Rej-lgj-mnagien  and  ObeiTwds<?hiiluu  (t.r,,  the  secondary  schools  with 
A  nine  jeare*  coum),  are  small.  The  following  t,iblc  shows  the  ftverage  f'r  l!i>j 
whole  of  PniMda.    In  many  schools  the  two  highest  c]ii««cii  are  talceo  togca.^  r  :  — 

Average  utirtiLier  fri  Ham  fi&nie<1. 
Siimmttr       |  Wtntcp 


Nikmo  of  Sdioi>t. 


Oberprlmii 
(Rfglvcft  t  laBM). 


tjTiteiTjrImft 
tisitl  t^lasH  trofn  top) 


(I')  OymittftiunT 

(« •lassie*!  ftclKioJ). 

(ID  llf»ELlgyiimniiiim 

(8enil-rlnwsf<ttil  SclifioT). 

(in.)  ul>eneal*  liuttv 


^     OJ  Uynniia.-luiti 


Ut»er«kekiitHla 
('Avd  t'lAsw  from  top). 


\  (}fi 


In  the  SIX  lower  clitases  the  nmiibers  aie  corrcspourJinglv  larw'er,  l.iil  vvhi^re 
nccesmry,  pamllel  d\vh\om  (Parnllelent<n  or  Wechndcolen)  are  oiianged  in  each 
ciaK?.  in  orrler  that  the  nnmWr  of  -eholnrs  tmdor  one  teJicher  ihav  not  be  too 
*v  I  ^'^^'''^^^on^i'  eLfficiency.  But  the  official  Mati^tics.  (luoteil  ibove,  do  not 
»how  tlie  average  number  of  echoWs  in  oficb  of  such  8epAraf*i  divi'lan^.  For  the 
m«iJ«»iion  of  the  riirril!ek«>!en  and  Wi  dii^Ocnien.  se.^  Snrrwf  fi'tpofh  .n 
Educaiumal  SufjJe^U,  1896-7  (p,  448  note^ 
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year'ft  military  service  as  a  vnhmleer"  (die  Berechtigung  zum 
einjahrigt'ii-freiwilligi^n  Heerps^liensi).* 

Tho  revi.stMl  Lehrplane  ur  €UiTicula  for  the  higher  iichoob, 
ifliow  Ikiw  lur  these  recumiiienJatiinis»  and  otheri?  uf  a 
more  dettuJed  oliaraeter,  were  adapted  by  tlie  Kducaiimi 
Depfirtment.  The  must  salient  features  uf  the  new  order 
were  the  eueouragement  of  modern  schools  with  no  eliussies  in 
their  eurriculum  (especially  modern  seliools  with  a  six  years' 
cmirj?e,  /,<%,  ending  as  a  rale  at  H>),  the  remodelling  of  the  curri- 
ciihim  of  the  ckssical  school  with  the  ohject  of  emphasising 
modern  subjeets,  the  marked  approval  of  physical  training  as  a 
corrective  of  mental  overstrain,  and  a  certain  measure  of  anta- 
gonism tfj wards  certain  types  of  semi-classical  schools, t 


VIL-'lTovementB  of  German  Opinion  with  regard  to  the  Aim, 
Kethoda,  and  OrganiBation  of  Secondary  Schools. 

There  is  a  general  belief  in  Germany  that,  taking  it  as  a  whole, 
their  system  of  secondary  or  higher  education  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  is  one  of  the  great  national  institutions  on  which  the 
country  looks  with  justifiable  pride.  Though  there  is  plenty  of 
criticism  of  it  in  Germany,  the  critics  usually  t4ike  it  for  granted 
that  the  system,  whatever  be  it^  fanlisj  is  at  any  rale  better  than 
any  other  system  in  existence.  And,  from  many  ] joints  of  view, 
they  are  prohably  right.  No  one  can  study  it  without  being 
sti^ck  by  the  very  high  level  of  intellectual  attainment  which 
it  secures,  and  by  the  excel b^nce  of  the  instruct iim  which  it  brings 
within  the  reach  of  families  of  moderate  means  all  over  Germany. 
80  far  as  access  to  the  best  teaching  is  concerned,  the  average 
German  family  is  in  much  better  case  than  the  average  family 
in  Kngland.  When,  therefore,  a  German  wiiter  criticises  the 
secfiTidary  schools  in  his  ow^n  countiy,  he  generally  does  so,  not 
in  the  belief  that  they  are  l>ad,  but  because  they  are  so  good 
that  he  wants  to  make  them  better.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasise 
this,  as  otherwise  the  quotation  of  criticisms  might  convey  the 
im|o ession  of  a  general  dissatisfaction,  which  by  no  means  exists. 

But,  in  Prussia  at  any  rate^  the  controversies  on  the  subiect  of 
secondary  education  are  far  fixmi  having  been  closed  by  the 
publication  of  the  new  code.  Gn  the  contrary,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  tlie  signs  of  unrest  tend  to  increase.  And  the  most 
remarkable  cliaracteristic  of  some  recent  criticisms  is  that  they 
strike  down  at  those  fundamental  questions,  which  lie  deep  below 
any  form  of  external  organisation,  and,  though  inactive  in 
ordinary  times,  develop  volcanic  force  during  jieriods  of  displace- 
ment in  moral  ideals  and  of  grave  intellectual  change.     It  is  pro- 

•  Op.  Vrrhandlufi^en  iibtr  Frogtn  tie*  hoKertn  UrUerricKu,  pp,  795  800. 

f  For  an  interesthig  accyunt  of  tlie  Conference,  see  Paulsen*  G^^chichte  (ir$ 
GtUhrttn  Unkrruhtt^  (2iid  ediHs>ii),  vol.  ii.,  pp.  586-596,  This  a<.^ooiint  is  critictfted 
in  »otne  p^tmU  bv  Br.  Holzmfiller  id  an  article,  entitle  '' Hcrr  Professor  Dr. 
Friedrk'Ji  Ptiiil«en  und  seine  Stellimg  JMV  Reform  iind  Dlj^rrealscliule/*  in  th^^ 
y.cihchrifl  fiir  htfmh}se  h6hert  Schuhn  IJS  Heft,  B  jAhrKan^  (Ijeipzi^.  April, 
1897).  An  ejct-ended  Buirey  of  tbe  significance  of  tb«  ti«w  Lehrpliine  of  1891  ia 
«iveu  by  Professor  Paulien  in  hit  ftbove-mentioned  work,  vol,  ii.,  pp.  695,  m{. 
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l>ably  true  that  in  Germany  itself  those  criticisms  wliirh  ehul- 
lenge  the  root  principles  of  the  pre>?eiit  eduratioual  onjuniHatiun 
attract  the  least  getieral  atteutiun.  They  naturally  seem  im- 
practicable. It  is  almost  impossible  for  those  wht>  are  actively 
working  in  n  hi^^hly  organis^ecl  siiystem  to  take  a  purely  objective 
view  of  its  irpcrutions  and  iniiuence.  Nevertheless,  to  those  who 
attempt  to  compare  the  educational  system  of  one  coontry  with 
lliut  of  others,  thosp  enticisms  are  often  the  most  instructive 
which  strike  the  straipfbtest  atc|Uestions  of  fundamental  principle. 
For  those  are  the  fjuestions  which  do  not  concern  one  nation 
ah»ne.  They  are,  in  fact,  beeoniing  urgent  over  the  whole 
ciWlised  world, 

The  educational  problems,  which  are  thus  brought  under 
review,  fall  into  two  main  groops.  First,  what  kind  of  men  do 
we  wish  our  secondary  or  higher  schools  to  produce?*  What 
attitude  of  miud  do  we  desire  to  encourage  in  tlie  rising  genera- 
tion towards  tlie  social  and  ethical  problems  of  our  time? 
AMiat  s\inpathies,  amiiitions,  repulsions,  do  we  think  it  best  to 
stimulate  and  iVutify  in  them  while  they  are  most  sensitive  to 
the  suggestions  (tacit  perhaps,  but  n*>ne  tlie  less  inlluential) 
%vbich  are  implied  in  whet  they  learn!''  What  ajititudes  and 
dextiTities  do  we  aim  at  imparting  to  them  with  a  view  to  their 
later  duties  in  life? 

Secondly,  what  has  been,  and  what  is  likely  to  be,  the  effect 
of  placing  secondary  and  higher  education  under  ilie  e*mtro],  or 
the  predominant  influence,  of  the  State?  What  is  the  tendency 
td'  such  control  upon  the  standard  of  attainment,  upon  frecJoni 
of  intellectual  developuo^nt,  upon  liberty  of  tlonight?  Against 
the  advantages  of  such  restraint  and  supeiTision — **  test,  stuiHilua, 
advice,  dignity,"  not  to  speak  of  the  more  material  advantages 
of  such  a  connection — what  are  the  drawbacks  which  must  be 
taken  into  account,  and  how  far  can  a  middle  course  secure,  in  a 
sufHeient  degree,  the  advantages  of  fre*Hlnm  and  of  guidance, 
without  merely  entailing  a  measure  of  the  evils  of  lH>th? 

Such  are  the  two  groups  of  questiiuis  whieh  are  raised  in 
recent  Cjerman  writings  tm  the  subject  of  secomlary  education, 
and  they  are  inseparable  from  any  searching  and  practical 
inquiry  int(»  the  points  at  issue.  Much  more  is  written  in  Uvv- 
many  on  the  first  giHiuji  of  t|uestions  than  on  the  second.  But  lo 
an  Knglish  reader  what  is  said  about  the  latter  may  seem  tlie 
more  imj)ortant  of  the  two, 

First»  as  to  the  idenls  of  st^eondary  education,  I  will  quote 
an  eminent  German  writer,  who  deems  it  necessary  that  the 
curricula  of  many  f»f  the  higher  schools  should  be  readjusted 
to  the  new  needs  of  our  time.  Re\icwing  in  liSOf)  the  present 
position  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Prussia,  in  the  final  chapter 
of  liis  work  on  the  history  of  Higher  Education  in  Germany, 
Profpssor  Friedridi  Paulsen  thus  states  his  view:  — 

•"For  the  majority  of  the  scholars  in  our  necondary  achOob,  even  of  those 

who  are  dcj^tined  t«iV"i^^it^  ^^^t*i«*  stndics  at  some  higher  »eat  of  learning,  the 

cultiTAtian  Afforded  hj  modern  knj^uages  and   literature   and   byjaatural 

•In  this  paper  I  ftm  deal  in?  onlv  with  the  que«tion«  affecting  the  secomlary 

education  of  boye.     The  coi  respond iog  grade  of  eduoat-ion  for  girls  raiaeg  is»uc« 

wHlih  differ  in  form  and  range, 
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»cience  ia  a  mure  indispensable  matter  than  tho  so-c^lled  clasaical  educ^ition. 
They  need  a  kind  of  school  oriented  tu  tlie  chums  of  the  present  day — a 
modem  (iyrimasium.  Relieve  the  classical  school  from  the  burden  of  what 
most  be  to  it  an  alien  task,  and  it  may,  I  grant,  conduct  a  select  number  of 
scholars  tt»  a  deeper^  and  therefore  tf)  a  n»ore  rt^ally  fruitful,  study  of  cla,'»sical 
antiquity— a  pronnct^  of  culture  which  I  shouhl  be  the  last  tf)  undervalue. 
One  may,  on  the  contrary,  perhapa  go  so  fur  as  to  say  that  there  is  still  no 
sphere  in  which  a  pupil  may  be  so  quickly  led  to  the  free  exercise  of  compara- 
tively iiidiependcnt.  nnd,  hh  to  say,  scientifc  habits  of  thoui^ht  as  in  the  t^eSnefi 
and  limited  domain  of  classical  culture.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed  thftt  achonLi^ 
the  curriculum  of  wliicli  \h  classical  in  this  detinite  sense,  will  have  no  easy 
place  in  the  coming  century.  We  live  no  longer  in  the  happy  age  when  the 
tiennan  people,  as  Bismarck  said,  fixed  their  gaze  on  the  hills  of  Thuringen. 
The  capital  of  Germany  is  Berlin,  not  Weimar.  The  outlook  of  our  time 
ranges  across  the  seas.  The  active  mind  of  the  nations  is  centred,  not  on 
literature  and  art.  but  on  gaining  command  over  the  foriea  of  nature  ami  on 
poftsesuing  the  earth  (atif  die  Eroliernng  dor  Erde),  And  this  new  point  of 
view  is  nr>t  without  its  effect  even  on  the  thoughts  and  interests  <_>f  the  genera- 
tion fitill  at  srhool.  Can  we  depl*>re  it?  W(»uld  it  help  mattx^rs  if  we  did  ? 
The  wind  Idowoth  where  it  hsteth.  The  school  cannot  create  the  tendencies 
of  the  Age,  and  tlierefore  will  do  wisely  to  adapt  itself  t<i  them/'  ♦ 

The  following^  on  tlie  other  hand,  are  ihe  views  of  a  wnter,  of 
authnrity  tMjiial  tn  that  of  Vrofi'S'^or  Paulsen*  wlio  regrets  many  nf 
tlu"  rlianges  whieh  have  already  taken  place  in  the  (mrrieuhi  nf 
Prussian  seetMidary  schools,  and  won  Id  fain,  if  it  were  possihk% 
return  io  an  earlier  state  of  things.  In  the  volume  containing 
the  RevoUediotn  of  hi.<  offitial  life,  Div  Weise,  the  veteran  to 
whose  services  Pnis^ian,  and  not  only  Prussian,  education  stamls 
in  so  heavy  a  dehl,  thus  summarises  lijs  impression  of  the  gradual 
change  wliich  has  been  ereejiing  over  the  t^ne  of  higher  educa- 
tion, 

"No  unprejiulited  ami  careful  obHcrv^tr  can  es^cape  tho  coneluaion  thfit^ 
during  the  period  over  which  I  aiu  aide  to  loiik  back,  a  gradual  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  our  acctuidary  HchixdH.  The  i*pirit  of  school  life  iH 
nourished  by  the  .spirit  «>f  the  nation  at  large,  and  cannot  remain  uiuiun'cd 
by  tfie  changing  tcndencicH  of  the  time,  under  whose  influence  parents  and 
children  and  teachers,  ami  csjie'ially  the  younger  generation,  continually 
stand.  Thuj*  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  aini  ijf  education  ia  now  conceived 
in  a  very  ditfercnt  sense  from  tliat  which  formerly  prevailed,  because^  thuugh 
mjiny  are  unconHcious  of  the  change,  iht  f>rinci|dcs  of  training  have  l)ecomo 
dittcrent  wit!i  the  changes  in  puhbc'  life.  The  tdd  tiaditioual  primHples  have 
nut  been  so  mtich  f^urrendLred  an  allowed  to  fall  into  the  backgrtuuid  in  the 
prewcncG  f)f  new  and  doii.inant  influences.  In  place  of  the  old  education, 
Iwtscd  on  KvHiigclical  principles  of  Christian  moralitVt  there  arose,  under  tho 
influence  of  theories  of  testhctic  truth,  the  later  ideal  of  buihling  up  a  nolde 
human  personality.  Both  of  these  fv^iuative  principles,  and  ewpeciallv  the 
first  of  them,  have  lost  ground  in  the  present  age  with  its  variety  of  political 
interests.  There  has  arisen  in  place  of  th'un  the  thought  of  erfueatint; 
citizens.  People  are  far  more  o<A'upicd  with  the  *'alls  of  practical  !ife  than 
with  endeavours  after  more  theoretical  idealw.t    The  value  set  on  one  or 


•  Voh  ii.,  p.  643.  Gp,  Herr  von  Bill«w*a  speech  In  the  German  Imperial  Diet, 
nu  December  6th,  1897:— "We  are,  I  muyt  admits  of  rJic  opinion  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  exclude  Germftuy,  at  the  outset,  in  countricis  with  a  future  before 
them,  from  engaging  in  competition  wirh  other  motions.  The  days  when 
the  German  abandoned  l4>  one  of  his  neichhours  the  eirth,  and  to  nnother  the 
aea,  and  when  he  reserved  for  himself  the  Heavens  Hbove — ^the  throne  of  pun* 
d(»ctri*iau^c  theorv— ihiiighter)— thcKG  days  are  past.'*  (Loud  cheera.)  (I'imtf*  tele- 
graphic  report.  December  7th,  1897) 

t  A  siuiilir  view  of  the  change  in  ediw^tional  ideoh  is  taken  by  Dr.  P,  (^uei* 
$tt3^t  vnd  f!niehuntft  p.  6, 
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other  i>f  the  U liferent  mihjoctn  of  instrijctifin  varies  accordinj^ly,  oven  \n  tho 
miods  of  Irtds  »till  at  schoul.  I  have  mv^elf  Mt'en  tliis  talking  phuxn  1  can 
clearly  observe  the  tfiidoney  during  the  course  o(  rnj  own  ex^jtrienoc  fn»m 
nij  8chiHil-tiAj5  to  tlie  present  time,  I  know  what  a  treasure  of  gmid  intiuenco 
our  KohooU  :jr»w,  a»  fthvay»t»  have  in  sti  re  for  the  welfare  ut  the  German 
nation,  and  that  tlie  need  sown  in  eonJidemo  of  their  nrtues  may  bear  better 
tniit  than  wc  may  imajj^ine.  My  faith  in  God'.s  providence  pieWn^es  me  in 
this*,  as  in  ithi^r  mattcrH,  fi^t^u  pesiiiTnistic  furs.  But  I  nee  that  verj*  many 
fif  those  who  are  now  devoting  tlierimelvi'i<  to  the  olHce  of  teaehtr  regard  the 
old  Gcniian  Kchool  of  the  Rcfoinmti«»n  aa  a  disL-arded  idt ah  I  am  referring, 
not  to  the  mere  details  of  itM  or^rani^ation,  Init  to  the  underlying  priueiples  of 
its  work.  ,  .  .  Our  whok'  eduentiunal  ttystem  ib  uninist-akeabJv  in  n 
critic&l  stAte,"* 

The  i^ame  Triiter,  in  a  little  Ijook  whicL  appeared  last  year, 
showed  that  the  lapse  of  yeai^  had  but  deepened  bis  misg'i\nngN. 

'*  A  compiirtRon  of  the  secondary  ftchoola  of  former  years  with  those  of 
Uvday  shows  aH  its  general  renult  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  hesitaney 
and  vacillation  nf  purpose  as  to  their  organisation  and  anxious  experimentij^g 
in  methods  of  teaehing  and  in  the  ordt'ring  of  their  enriicvilura.  In  fi>rmer 
days  there  was  more  continuity  and  f^ituplit'ity  of  aim,  and  the  result  was 
a  y:reater  soundness  in  the  foundations  of  elementary  laiowkdjje  which  they 
laid*  We  were  soon  at  home  witliin  the  narr^jwt?r  compa^a  of  our  then 
eumculum,  e^ieh  part  of  which  w  is  intimately  connected  with  the  rest.  To 
our  «tudy  of  the  ancient  writers  we  brought  a  feeling  of  mastery  over  gram- 
nmtieal  forms,  in  the  practice  of  w^liich  competent  teachers  had  made  u« 
take  delight.  .  .  ,  To  meet  the  demands  t»f  vaiious  cailings  an<l  the 
elaims  of  parents,  the  original  curriculum  of  the  classical  schools  has  been 
curtailed  in  some  directions,  extended  in  others/ 't 

And  finally,  while  heartily  recognising  the  eager  effort  with 
which  the  presf*nt  generation  >f  teachers  is  striving  to  accnni- 
]dish  its  task  during  a  time  of  confused  tiansition,  Dr.  Wiese 
concludes  that,  under  |i resent  ennditinn^,  thrnughnut  a  luri'^e  part 
of  the  higher  nchonls  of  (iennany,  neither  pupils  nnr  nifi^ster;^  oan 
well  enjoy  the  himelike  sense  cd  liappy  eonfideuce  which  is 
caused  by  a  fiiTuly  e?4tablished  system  oi  I'egulatinns,  familiar 
alike  to  successive  generations  of  scholars. 

Such  are  the  views  of  a  man  who  gave  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  first  as  teacher  and  then  as  civil  servant,  to  tlie  cause  of 
higher  education  in  Prussia.  Some  of  the  expressionn  which  he 
uses  may  well  !>e  ^egarde^^,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  veteran  of 
ninety  years^  as  coloured  by  an  old  man's  wistful  longirg  for  the 
old  familiar  ways.  But  they  are  also  touched  bv  the  deeper 
pathos  i\i  unavailing  regret  at  spiritual  loss.  And  mey  lentiiy  to 
a  change,  Ihe  effects  of  which  are  no  less  recognised  by  yOunger 
men.  l)r.  l*aul  t'auer.  for  exanq>le,  after  reviewing  the  cbaugea 
which  have  come  over  secondary  education  in  Prussia  during  the 
last  three  generations,  remarks  that  the  impression  left  on  his 
niind  by  a  survey  of  the  facts  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  He  dis- 
ferns  "  many  excellent  intentions  but  many  evil  etfects.**  X 

A  criticism  frf»m  another  point  of  view  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Hugo  Goring's  work  on  the  **  New  Gemian  School."  In  lan- 
guage which,  perhaps,  would  cariy  more  weight  if  it  were  less 

•  WieVj*  L^hvnstrinHtrungtn  und  AmUerfahrutmen  f2nd  edition,  1886),  vol. 
il,  pp.  86-7, 

t  f^htr  ffrinfigf  IltimrttlmighH  in  dcr  deuUchen  Oet/enwarL  by  Dr»  L,  Wl«e, 
(Berhn.  U^ie|?iinck  Aiid  GrieWn.  1897). 

t  Sfnai  and  Erzkhung,  p,  42. 
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impa.ssioned,  he?  contends  that  (jprmany  has  now  reached  tlaat 
point  in  her  develuputeiit  when  a  re-adjustnieut  of  education  to 
the  new  conditions  of  intellectual  lil'e  is  not  only  posj?ible  but 
necetisary*  '*  Jn  our  time,  the  idea  of  a  patriotic  school  has  come 
to  maturity." 

''The  present  time  calls  for  a  system  of  educatiun  which  piiys  as  much 
attention  to  tJiu  claims  of  the  body  m  of  the  inind,  which  devotes  as  much 
care  to  the  traininj^  of  the  observation,  the  feelings,  and  the  wUJ,  as  to  thai: 
of  the  underK Landing  and  the  iiiemt>ry,  and  which  catiBes  the  bright  light 
of  th«  present  clay  and  uf  re^ilities  to  piny  on  the  growing  consoiousnehs  of 
the  scholir."  "In  que.Htions  of  eduttttion,  we  must  not  give,  8<  in  former 
days,  the  decisive  voice  to  cl?i«8ical  Hcholai}?,  pJiihjlogists,  learaed  students 
nf  (jcrman,  Hehrew.  <Trerk,  and  T^ntin,  V(Ut  to  men  who  know  the  conditions 
uf  niorlern  culture,  who  have  studud  the  science  and  art  of  education,  who 
have  mastered  the  hi.stor>^  of  odiii'ati<»nnl  HTKt^'ms,  and  who  are  ver8e<l  in  l^e 
entielusions  of  modern  medicine  nnil  »>f  the  tlieoty  of  evolution."* 

To  turn  now  U)  the  second  group  of  questions — namely,  those 
which  concern  the  relation  of  the  State  to  secondary  and  higher 
education — it  will  l)e  foiuol  that  there  are  iwn  np)insiito  tendenric:^ 
in  rt^^ent  criticism.  Tlie  ime  is  in  iav<nir  4vf  niaking  a  still  mtire 
eftective  use  of  Staie  enntrnl  in  eilucatioua!  alfairs:  thr  ntber 
in  tavdur  td  alhiwing  givater  seo]»e  f«»r  individual  initiative.  In 
a  1iook,t  whieli  appeari'd  in  1S1!5,  Herr  von  JIassow  attaches 
primary  importance  tr>  problems  of  educational  reform. 
He  contends  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  upper  and  govern- 
ing classes  in  (Tei-many  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  own  educa- 
tion, in  tuder  that  they  may  retain  the  leadership  in  affairs.  To 
this  end  be  propftses  far-reaching  changes  in  the  scope  of  seliool 
and  academic  studies.  He  lays  stress  on  the  increasing  necessity 
for  the  utmost  economy  in  the  use  made  of  the  years  available 
for  a  young  man*s  education,  in  order  that  he  may  enter  nn  the 
profession  of  his  clioice  with  the  necessary  amount  of  knnwledge. 
He  recommends  that  Commissions  should  he  appointed  by  the 
Government  in  onler  to  review  the  whole  period  of  the  education 
of  ynuthL^  destmcd  for  each  of  the  liberal  professions ;  that  these 
Commissioners  should  be  ]>artly  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  men 
eminent  in  those  callings  and  jiartly  representative  of  other  kinds 
of  practical  experience  ;  and  tliat  tlie  Commissions,  so  constituted 
as  to  he  each  a  microcosm  of  the  best  available  hnnwledge  on  the 
subject,  should  plan  out  courses  of  ed\ication  from  tlie  very 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  youth's  training,  %vilh  exact  regari 
to  the  time  available  for  it,  and  with  precise  distribution  of  that 
time  under  tlu*  various  heads  of  instniction,  home  work,  private 
study,  recreation,  and  even  sleep.  The  work  of  these  Commis- 
Bioners  would  apparently  he  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State,  and  their  findings  would  possess  the  weight  of  public 
authority,  Herr  von  Mas«ow  is  careful  to  state  that  he  is  **  far 
from  wishing  to  reduce  the  free  intellectual  activity  of  the  rising 
generation  to  retrnlation  and  routine,'*  hub  in  view  of  what  be 
regards  as  the  urfrencv  of  the  national  need,  he  clearly  considers 
it  desirable  that  the  whole  force  of  the  machinerv  of  Government 


•   Die  Ttfvf   (ffittnehf.    Srhvh:    rin    Wrtj  zur   Trrirvlllrhung   valcrUn^urhtr 
Er-JthunQ  (Tjeipziff,  Voigthinden  1890),  pp.  117,  138.  177. 

i  7?ffi*tm  I  flit   Viiuli,i'\nn    n.rllfi     nttu  T.iohmann),  chapter  2, 
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should  be  applied  to  the  task  of  raising  the  ntellectual  standard 
of  the  governing  classes.  '*  The  State,"  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
urge,  **  must  fix,  for  each  calling,  what  general  information  a 
youth  must  acquire  through  private  study,  and  how  mucu  time 
must  be  assigned  to  private  study,  alongside  of  his  professional 
studies."  Thus  the  (jovernment  would  seek  to  remedy  the  intel- 
lectual evils  arising  from  excessive  specialisation,  to  train  up  a 
generation  of  officials,  professional  men  and  leading  citizens  fitted 
by  the  most  perfect  education  and  discipline  to  serve,  as  Plato 
would  have  said,  as  **  guardians  of  the  State." 

Though  these  proposals  are  urged  by  Herr  von  Massow  with 
great  earnestness  of  conviction,  their  special  interest  lies  in  their 
being  symptoms  of  a  point  of  view  which  is  apt  to  be  encouraged 
by  any  great  development  of  State  control  in  educational  aft'airs. 
The  (litKculty  is  to  know  where  to  stop.  A  highly  organised 
system  of  public  education  has  such  immense  power  that  there 
is  always  a  tendency  to  look  to  it  to  secure  new  advantages  for 
the  rommunity,  and  as  a  barrier  against  opinions  which  are  held 
to  be  mischievous  or  anti-social.*  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  not 
clearly  perceived  that  a  power  of  this  kind,  once  effectively  cen- 
tralised, would  not  of  necessity  always  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
same  school  of  thought. 

liut,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  will  be  admitted,  alike  bv  those  who 
favour  the  extrcmer  forms  of  State  control  and  by  those  who 
dread  anything  approaching  to  coUectivist  organisation  as  peri- 
lous to  future  liberty  of  thought  and  to  individual  initiative,  that 
no  branch  of  education  is  of  more  essential  importance  than  that 
which  trains  up  the  future  leaders  of  the  nation.  It  is  on  the 
I)icked  few  that  in  the  long  run  most  depends.  It  is  their 
training  and  equipment  for  the  highest  duties  which  is  at  once 
the  most  fruitful  and  the  most  difficult  task.  It  is  of  little  use 
to  multiply  mediocrity  a  thousandfold  if  we  do  not  at  the  same 
time  ensure  for  the  best  intellects,  drawn  from  all  ranks  of  life 
and  from  all  ])arts  of  the  country,  the  finest  training  which  the 
time  can  afford.  The  young  people  of  very  great  ability  and  pro- 
mise will  always  be  comparatively  few  in  number ;  they  will  be 
found  scattered  over  wide  areas  and  often  in  need  of  pecuniary 
help  if  they  are  to  obtain  the  education  they  deserve.  The  problem 
of  finding  such,  of  sifting  them  out  of  their  contemi)oranes,  of 
giving  them  from  a  sufficiently  early  age  the  kind  and  length 
and  quality  of  training  which  will  best  draw  out  all  their 
])owers  and  best  fit  them  for  their  several  tasks,  is  the  chief 
jiroblem  iri  mcKlern  educational  economy.  It  is  not  enough 
to  spread  over  the  country  a  great  deal  of  the  kind 
of  education,  which,  for  the  picked  intellects,  is  not  the  best 
of  its  kind.     It  is  necessary,  whatever  else  is  done  for  children 

*  Tlius,  Herr  von  Massow,  in  his  chapter  on  the  etlucation  of  the  labouring 
chuises,  remarks: — "We  need  the  school  in  the  campaign  against  Social  Demo- 
cracy and,  in  order  that  it  may  carry  on  this  Cx-vrnpaign  with  success,  we  must 
furnish  it  with  new  weapons."  Hence  he  argues  in  favour  of  bringing  the  elemen- 
tarv  schools  more  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Central  G^ovemment.  He 
woiild  place  all  appointments  of  elementary  school  teachers  in  the  hands  of  the 
Central  Govprnmtnt.  and  throw  the  cost  nf  their  salaries  and  all  other  expenses 
connected  with  the  Elementary  Schools  on  to  the  Central  Treasury. 
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of  average  ability,  to  concentrate  the  very  best  available  educa- 
tion on  llifKse  wko  are  best  ablo  to  {troll t  by  it,  iukI  to  heoure  for 
them  acces*8  to  it  at  the  early  age  at  which  the  mind  receives  an 
easy  bent.  It  is  necessary  to  have  schools  to  produce  "  the  wholly 
Hkilled  workmen,  wliose  craft  it  is  to  work  out  the  freedom  of  the 
nation.*^*  But,  in  combining  real  liberty  of  organisation  and  of 
oulbM>k  with  the  reguhitions  necessary  to  secure  a  high  level  of 
efficiency,  lie  the  chief  administrative  ])roblems  which  are  still 
unsolved  in  tliis  bianch  of  educatirm. 

It  is  the  need  for  greater  freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is 
urj^ed  by  several  other  German  writers  on  the  subject  of  secon- 
dary and  higher  education.  In  an  essay  on  the  (luestions 
of  reform  in  secondary  schools,t  written  in  1881  by  the  late 
Gustav  KumeliiJ,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Tiibingen,  the 
following  passage  occurs.  The  writer,  it  sliould  be  added,  a]> pears 
to  allude  specially  to  Wiirttemberg,  but  his  remarks  were  evi- 
dently intended  to  have  a  more  general  application  ;  and,  though 
there  have  been  many  alterations  in  details  since  the  essay  w^as 
written,  his  eriticisms  touch  |>rinciples  of  t^rganisatiim  which 
have  remained  in  effect  unchanged.  '*  The  tendency  to  make 
things  unibirm;  too  much  actual  teaching;  the  siuularitv  of  the 
demands  made  on  all  scholars  and  in  all  subjects ;  the  jviling  U]j 
liotli  of  the  kind  of  work  w^liieh  involves  strain  on  the  reasoning 
faculties  and  of  that  which  entails  a  great  burthen  on  the 
memory;  the  system  of  special  teachers  in  different  sxibjects ; 
continual  extension  in  the  range  of  material  Itnowledge ;  and  the 
worry  of  examinaticuis  (Examenshetzerei)  make  the  practice  of 
higher  secondary  education  at  the  present  time  highly  estimaldo 
and  successful  in  results,  but  increase  the  tension  of  it  and  involve 
a  continually  growing  strain  on  the  powders  of  those  concerned  in 
it.  .  ,  .  But  I  admit,"  Dr.  Riimelin  goes  on  to  say,  ''  that  if 
even  a  moderate  account  were  taken  of  these  criticisms  of  mine, 
pi'oiounil  clmuges  would  necessarilv  follow  in  the  curriculuoi, 
the  methtKls  of  teaching,  and  the  w^hole  system  of  organisati(»n 
iif  sccon<larv  schools."  These  last  words  t<uich  the  centre  td  tlie 
problem.  The  German  system  of  organising  secondary  (nluca- 
tion  is  a  thing  at  unity  in  itself,  and  does  not  readily  admit  of 
changes  or  additions  which  conflict  in  any  way  with  its  essential 
princi[des. 

In  his  work  on  7'/tt  State  and  Edtivation,  to  whicli  references 
have  already  been  made  in  this  payjer,  \h\  Paul  Cauer  maintains 
that  in  the  history  of  secondary  education  in  Germany  during  the 

•  ^Ti^tovpypht  ihtvBipiai  T^f  n6Kt<ns  navv  aKpifftlt,  PIrikj.  Rep.  395.  *'  Thougli 
Pinto  8p«»nil^  80  much  time  in  the  Ifejnihlic  upon  the  higher  branches  uf  wiucatioii, 
h«  is  readily  i^ynt^^mphitni;  thenii  as  iiitemli^l  only  foT  a  very  few  meo  ;  he  thiriiks 
that  the  bulk  of  ttiose  who  aje  educated  would  stop  their  etluraiion  about  the  Jjaine 
Ume  a^1  w«  d<»  tiow.  It  h  only  the  smaH  imnibt^r  \^h<p  ultiniat-ely  rule  tlie  State 
who  s^o  thir<»iii(h  the  complete  otmr»o.  No  cme  ca«  doubt  thfit,  if*  it  wwe  (joesibte 
to  do  somethiuj?  in  thi»  spirit  for  the  imimniz  of  the  riK>«t  intiiKHitial  pe»iple  in  the 
State,  tiKfflern  ^'o  verm  merit  would  W  coiwiiVjably  better  than  it  isr ;  for,  A  the 
tiinotion  of  j^renmnent  ia  the  hajrlwt^  /ind  hi>rhe»t  nf  all,  it  deiirly  reri^ib-es  tJie 
best  training  nml  the  bwrt  instruuimte.'*  R.  L.  Nettkiihip,  Phito^ophiral 
Ltffum  and  liemains  (Macmillan).  vol.  ii,,  p.  292, 

tl'dnted  in  liti^tn  vnd  AufAdUe.  (Neue  Folge),  pp.  638  67.  (Freiburg  i  K 
ijnd  Ijeip«ig;  C.  B.  Mohr.) 
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piesrnt  et^nturv,  the  m«*a^urc»H  iak^n  by  GovernmeDt,  wliethc»r 
tlisci|ilinarv  and  jiinttH-tivu  or  rliaritaMt'  und  prnttnUive,  have  uften 
prtiihucd  results  cimlrarv  to  iUosr  which  were  desired.  **  tSum- 
mum  Jus,  summa  injuria,"'  lie  adds, "  is  a  hard  tnith  which  applies 
tn  other  things  beside.s  the  adntinistratiun  (d  justice/'  Ht» 
appeals  from  "the  administrative  priiici]de^  of  Wilhelni  von 
Humhohlt,  tbeeiviJgervarit,to  the  earlier  ideals  of  the  man  ut' rhe 
same  name;  He  insists  on  the  difference  which  it  makes  to  true 
ctticiency  anicm^r  siibcmlinates  whether  they  feet  themselves  under 
the  control  td'  a  |»ersonal  leader  or  under' that  of  merely  othcial 
regulations.  **  In  every  iield  of  joint  endeavour  which  *a  living 
man  ean  personally  supervise  and  sway  by  his  will,  strict  dis- 
ci])line  is  an  excellent  thing.  Mischief  begins  when  rei::ulalion» 
govern  instead  of  human  beings,  and  the  dead  weight  of  an 
organisafi(m  determines  things  instead  of  the  firm  will  of  a 
personal  chief/'  Hence  he  advocates  **  decentralisation  as  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  scheme/*  denies  that  unifonnity  is 
necessary  to  true  unity,  and  pleads  that  private  schools  (due 
guarantees  being  taken  for  their  etticiency)  snnuld  he  encouraged 
in  every  way  in  order  that  ti])(K)rtunif\^  may  be  secured  lor 
educational   experiments.* 

But  a  still  more  remarkable,  as  well  a^  more  rec'.ent,  protest 
in  favour  of  a  looser  organisation  of  secondary  schools  is  con- 
tained in  the  final  chajiter  of  tJie  new  edition  of  Proiessor 
Paulsen'^  *'  History  of  Higher  Kdueatitm  in  Germany*'  (1897*)t 
He  welcomes  the  controversies  which  rage  from  time  to  time 
ai>out  the  positifui  and  curricula  td  secondary  schools.  They 
are  a  sign  of  life.  Nevertheless,  he  considers  ibat  the  discus- 
sitms  tend  to  focus  themselves  too  much  on  mutters  of  external 
regulation,  on  the  privileges  bestowed  by  the  (toverninent  on 
particular  types  of  seliools,  and  so  fl^rth.  Without  f*»r  a  moment 
unileri'ating  the  impoitaiu'e  of  these  issues,  he  implies  that 
the  educated  classes  take  a  less  lively  intt^rest  in  the  inner 
work  of  the  schools,  in  their  attitude  towards  great  questions, 
than  was  foimerly  the  case.  The  underlying  reason  of  this 
change,  if  it  be  admitted  to  be  the  fact,  is  probably  the  hesitancy 
which  is  felt  by  great  numbers  of  persons  at  the  present  time 
in  regard  to  grave  intellectual  and  moral  issues.  Hut  ProtWstu* 
Paulsen  ascribes  it  partly  to  the  fact  that,  the  State  having 
taken  the  organisation  of  secondary  schools  so  com|detely  into 
its  own  band,  the  educated  section  of  the  public  is  more 
and  more  inclined  to  leave  the  details,  even  when  they  involve 
great  princijdes,  to  the  Department  and  official s  concerned. 
Pointing  to  the  decay  of  pnvate  schmds  in  Prussia*  lie  admits 
that  it  is  partly  due  to  their  being  unable  to  compete  against 
the  superior  priviletres  of  the  public  schools,  but  he  adds  that, 
even  if  this  be  so,  it  proves  that  parents  are  thinking  more  of 
the  mateiial  advantages  which  the  schools  can  confer,  than  on 
their  individuality  of  outlook,   on  the   tone   of  their  teaching 


•  Oftuer.  Stoat  und  Erzkhvtng,  pp,  28.  71.  74-7, 

f  Pftulnen,  Gesrhkhte  dtn  fjtiihrfrn  U nfrrrirhf.^  nuf  thn  (huU*h<iH  Schitkn  uf<d 
UniveriitdUn,  vol,  u.,  specially  pp.  672-7. 
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and  Liu  the  religiuus  «tantlpoiut  which  they  muy  represent, 
lu  shurt,  he  find?*  the  public,  so  to  i:^peak,  iiumb  and  passive 
iu  regard  to  the  attitude  which  a  school  should  adnpt  tow^ards 
the  graver  que^Uous  of  belk'l,  Aud  it  is  clear  that,  over  against 
au  elaborately  organised  State  sytitem,  .small  luinoiities, 
especially  when  bitterly  opposed  to  one  another,  ciin  much  less 
easily  j^ecirre  schools  to  their  own  liking  than  is  possible 
under  the  couilitions  which  prevail  in  England,  ^'eveilheless, 
Professor  Paulsen  hioks  forward  to  a  great  change. 

**The  final  result  of  the  struggle  i»  likely  U>  be,  nob  tlie  dominioa  of  oiid 
party  in  the  ischuol,  or  the  sueeessivc  dnininatiun  ul  all  jmrties  in  turn,  but 
greater  independence  and  individuality,  »o  that  the  ditl'ereiit  tendeneies  will 
prevail  in  dillV'rent  schools,  according  to  the  nttitiidc  and  personalities  uf  the 
men  in  chartjje  of  thein,  just  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  Fatuities  of  different 
Universities,       That  the  secondary  schools  in  different   placen  should  be 
differentiated    only    by  their  number   in    a    list   is    certainly    convenient^ 
from  an  outside  point  of  view,  to  families  who  are  obliged  \f>  move  their 
residence   frc#m   one    b^wn    to   another,    but  ia   not   a   mark  of  wealth  of 
spiritual  life.       It  is,  however,  towarthi  spiritual  things  that  the  school  of 
the    future    must   direct   it-s   Hcholars,       Li    those    sulijects   of   insitruction 
whit^h    are    tauj^bt  in   the    mother   tongive,  a    fixed    ime   of   march    with 
officially  anthoriscil  text-books  would  be  msutferable.       In  this  branch  of 
school  work  the  teacher's  personality  alone  ia  the    source    of    educational 
inHuence,  and    such   influence    can    only   do    its    work    when    the  teacher 
is    given    freedom    to    frame  his  course  for  himself.      But  if  the  schools 
are  allowed  to  iiidividnalif?e  themKelveti»  the  interest  u{  the  parents  will  in 
consequence  detach   itself  from   dull  questions  of  eeitificateir^  and  be  con- 
centrated on  the  more  cssontial  matters.     Pefi])le  will  inquire  for  schools  find 
teachers  in  whose  intellectual  attitude  and  moral  tone  they  have  conHdenee. 
And  if  the  result  of  this  change  were  the  rise  of  a  demand  for  private  schools 
with  a  fixed  and  distinct  character  of  their  own,   I  should  regard  it  as  a 
healthy  movement.     Indeed,  it  seems  t-o  me  that  a  Goveiinnent,  gifted  with 
far-seeing  views  and  a  profonnd  rejifard  for  the  healthy  life  of  the  nitif>n, 
Wivnld  deal  with  such  tendencies  nnt  in  n  spirit  of  niistn;st,  Init  with  ready 
co-operation.     We  are  at  the  present  day  more  exposed  to  the  perils  of  a 
dearl enin;;  external  tmiformity  than  ta  those  of  isolated  etfoit  and  of  dissipa- 
tion of  energy." 


YIII,—  Contrast  between  English  and  Prussian  Secondary 

Education. 

The  |:ia>i.sa^e8  qiHiteJ  above  will  slu»w  thai,  alike  in  i\w  posiiivp 
aiu'  admitttHl  hc^notits  of  State  orgaTusatioii  aud  in  tlie  nnder- 
iorrents  nl  ronloniporiiry  criticism,  secondary  cducatifui  for  boys 
in  Prussia  staods  in  aloiost  an  o]i|)osite  position  U\  that  which  it 
occupies  in  Eng-hmtl.  There  is  littk*  doubt  that,  so  far  as  wide 
range  of  rJl-rounii  intpllectual  attainment  ^mps,  a  higher  average 
is  reached  in  the  average  German  secundarv  schord  than  is  the 
vusv  with  ii-^.*  Their  secondary  schools  of  hio'li  quality  are 
more  uuiftunily  spread  o%*er  the  whole  country  than  is  the  case 
in  England.     They  are  cheaper  and  more  accessible  to  poorer 

•I  uiuke  thi«  statement  with  mif?gi%"ing ;  vml  beoaii(%  I  doubt  Us  truth,  hut 
Ixeuu'fie  it  is  incnpable  of  absolute  pioot  »o  long  {i«  the  great  uiass  of  English 
secondnry  schools  are  mider  no  officiiil  inspctrtioii.  I  am  very  far  iudoed  from 
Ravi  Hi;  thut^  ev<m  if  nU-round  inteH^ttiial  attainment  alone  he  taken  ha  the 
cTtterion  of  jui^ffnient,  all  PnissiEin  nchonls  will  l;>e  found  superior  t<%  all  the 
corresponding?  Engliwh  schocjls.  Thut  i%.  alma<t  certainly  not  the  case.  But  the 
ureragfj  is*  i»o  far  fta  T  htve  hud  opportunity  of  making  exact  com|iari¥on. 
hii:h<*r  thi'ru  than  herL%  if,  thit  is.  intellectual  attain m<;tit«  alou«  lie  taken  into 
account. 
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faujilius  of  the  middle,  claaa.  i)u  tUa  cither  hand,  our  scliuols 
ui-e  mure  free  to  dcvt-lope  as  tliey  like ;  they  represent  a  grc^ater 
variety  of  slaiidp(tii)ts  ,  tiume  oi  their  characteristic:j>  are  more 
strongly  dehued.  J  ust  as  in  Germany  a  minority  calls  for  more 
freedom  uf  urgauisatiun,  so  with  us  a  minority  calls  fur  much 
stricter  control.  But  imiuiry  would  doubtless  Awvr  that  the  jjre- 
railinf^  opiiiii»n  among  German  parents  and  teachers  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  theii-  present  ty[*e  of  regulations,  while  in  England 
there  is  uu  eipially  strong  predispositiun  against  an>i:hiijg  tend- 
ing to  unii'onuity  or  highly  ceutralised  cfnitrol.  That  principles 
so  diverse  should  hv  maintained  with  siich  earnestness  of  con- 
vic.*tion  in  eaeli  of  the  two  countries  i>ointi4  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  positive  and  proved  advantage  to  be  derived  from  each 
Hystem,  Hence  it  is  ^urohable  that  each  conntry  has  something 
U}  learn  from  the  other,  and  it  is  expedient  to  attempt  to  measure 
the  value  of  the  different  results  of  the  two  systems  and  to 
consider  how  far,  witlunit  revolutionaiy  change,  each  coukl 
secure  some  of  the  Irenefits  whieli  are  the  characteristic  out- 
come  of  the  other.  From  this  pnint  of  vi(»w  it  is  significant 
that  some  of  the  most  iute resting  of  recent  experimental  changes 
in  the  organisation  of  certain  Pnissian  secondary  schools  show 
a  tendency  to  approximate  to  compromises  which  are  also  being 
tiled  in  England. 

Apart  fn>m  the  larger  diiferences  of  historical  and  constitn- 
titinul  devel(t]iment,  whidi  can  never  be  ignored  in  any  com- 
parison of  the  educational  svsieius  of  two  conn  tries,  the  most 
salient  distinctions  between  the  internal  organi^atioTi  of  German 
and  lOiiglish  secondary  schools  are  three»  viz.,  (1)  the  different 
principles  of  promotion  from  class  to  class ;  (2)  the  clear  se])ara- 
tion,  jirevailiny-  in  the  Gei^ian  systems,  of  secondary  schnols 
acc(»rding  to  the  iy\^e  of  their  cnrricnluni  and  the  normal  length 
of  their  course  of  study,  as  coiufuired  with  our  plan  of  comhin- 
in;^  different  **  sides/*  Le.,  different  t^-pes  of  curriculum  in  a 
sinrle  institution ;  and  (3)  the  fart  that,  whiJe  the  tTpical 
(iJei'man  secnndary  schools  of  the  prevent  day  ore  day  schnols. 
the  majority  of  cnir  leading  secondary  sdiools  are  boarding 
schools.  The^e  differences  go  very  deep,  and  affect  the  prohlem 
in  the  two  countries  in  many  ways. 

A-a  to  promotions,  the  cu^omarv  practice  in  English  first- 
^ado  secnndary  sclo^ols  is  that  a  boy  need  not  be  in  the  san»e 
level  of  class  in  all  snhiecis.*  Mr.  Pollard,  the  headma*=ter 
of  the  t'itv  of  London  School,  in  the  chapter  on  Organisation 
and  Curricula  in  Secondarv^  Schools,  which  he  contributed 
to  the  w(vrk  edited  by  ^fr.  P.  A.  Barnett,t  in  s]iealdng 
of  a  typical  first-grade  day  school,  points  out  that,  on  the  classical 
^ide,  *'bnvs  are  re-rlassifipd  for  mathenmtics  when  possible,  the 
principle  lii^irnr  that  the  hnver  forms  mi  thr*  cla^^icnl  side  c(m- 
stitufe  one  'block'  for  the  purposes  of  such  redistrilmtion,  and 

•  The  practice  in  somt^  of  niir  nrrimtf^fjrarf*'  3t*cr>n(l/irv  sehtKils  npprfiximate* 
more  i'!oH»lv  \t\  iht?  form  of  tin*  Ck'nuaTi  systHii.  In  former  yeai^  rhe  pliin  of 
twichinii  to^etht^r  i\\]  the  Ikjvs  in  one  clns*  in  all  subJM-ts  previiikMl  in  mariv  of 
onr  firjft  irniHe  'ei*c<itni;in*  tclimiN.  But  tlien,  the  curriculum  was  li>a^  varieH  fhm 
it  hfti*  to  ^Np  at  \\w  present  rlar, 

f  Trttrhhiff  and  Or^ani^nfion  infh  i*r)^nnf  rpffrrne^  in  Srrnnrffirf/  ScfuMtln, 
J  Manitnl  of  Ptacfire,     (Lon^tunns.  1897V.   pp,  14  ^c^. 
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the  upjier  funan  constitute  another  *  black/ "  Agtnn,  on  the 
iinnlHru  didt*,  *Viii  the  liighur  forms  great  fri'i'drmi  of  studies  is 
possible,  aud  the  times  at  which  diiVereut  subjects  are  studied 
caa  be  synehrnuised  so  that  buys  may  be  in  one  class  for  one 
subject  and  another  for  unutheV/*  Mr.  Pollard  speaks  of  two 
other  plans  tor  iirganising  st-etuulary  schools.  In  the  tirst  '*  buys 
are  dilfeientiatefl  only  by  their  ehoicv  of  either  natural  seienee» 
Greek  or  tierman;''  in  the  second,  *'  the  principle  of  organisation 
is  that  boys  may  be  re-classiiied  for  everj'  singk^  snbjeet  of  study, 
and  it  is  possible  for  each  boy  tu  have  a  separate  time-table,  Le.,  to 
pursue  a  cnmliiuation  of  stuilies  unlike  any  other  boy,"  The 
latter  jdan  is,  of  course,  very  exceptional,  but  there  runs  through 
all  thesi'  varions  schemes  of  organisation  the  principle,  enfi>rced 
in  different  degrees,  that  a  boy  need  ntit  work  with  the  same 
class-mat^s  in  all  the  subjects  'of  the  curriculum  apijointed  fr>r 
each  class  in  the  school,  but  may  be  higher  up  the  school  in 
some  subjects  than  in  others.  At  Eton,  for  example,  the  time- 
talile  as  analysed  by  Mr.  Pollard,  divides  the  school  into  six 
blocks,  each  eousisting  of  seveml  forms.  For  mathematics, 
Frencli  and  science,  the  several  blocks  are  sub-divided,  and 
the  btvys  in  the  block  re-classified.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  normal  type  of  organisati<iu  in  iuir  chief  secondary  schools 
is  that  in  one  great  group  of  subjects  ('*  form-subjects  *')  pro- 
motion is  progressive  right  up  the  school,  but  that  in  two  or 
more  other  subjects — mathematics,  modern  languages  and 
science — the  boys  are  re-classified  and  are  prf»moted  in  tliem 
irrespective  of  their  position  in  their  "  form-subjei'ts/'  subject 
to  the  c(unlition  that,  at  two  or  none  breaks  in  the  school,  a 
line  is  drawn  across  the  school,  cutting  off  each  of  these  parallel 
blocks  from  the  correspon4ling  sub-di\isioTis  in  those  (h^part- 
ments  of  the  school  wlnVh  are  almve  and  below  it.  Further- 
more, a  boy  may  gain  pnnnotion  (alike  in  bis  fonn  or  in  any 
one  of  the  classes  in  which  he  is  placed  for  certain  other  sub- 
jects), either  lerm  liy  term  or  at  longer  intervals,  according  to 
the  place  he  ^ins  by  his  tenn's  work  combined  with  the  result 
of  the  terminal  examinations,  or  by  the  latter  alone. 

Now  such  an  arrangement  as  this  is  fundamentally  different 
fnun  that  which  prevails  in  German  secondary  schools  at  the 
present  day.*  There,  the  unit  is  the  year's  work  assignetl  to 
each  cla<s  in  the  school.  Tlio  usual  |u*aetiee  is  to  keeri  a  boy 
for  a  wliob^  year  in  each  class.  The  task  assigned  V>v  the  Code 
of  Kegolaiioos  to  each  class  in  the  school  has  been  carefully 
adjustiMl,  iu  the  light  of  experience,  to  the  school-time  available 
in  the  cnur-e  of  one  school-year.  Each  bov  has  to  go  through 
it^  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  by  him  at  each  stage  is 
treated  as  the  neee^san-  foundation  for  the  instruction  which 
he  will^  receive  in  the  class  above.  Moreover,  the  whole  class 
works  in  common  at  all  the  different  subjects  assigned  to  it 
m  the  cnrriculnm.     There  i^  no  separate  classification  for  mathe- 

•  The  ffi^Jlowinc  pn*sri^-ps  from  a  tett^^r.  written  W  Profesinr  Eiiiil  H^^W^hrT 
Director  of  the  Twelfth  Realschule  in  Berlin,  dearlv  state  the  present  Gernian 
practice:—  In  all  our  secondary  srhoola  we  have  Jfihrfi^hfr^p,  if.,  the  fuhiprt- 
matt«r  to  be  tr€jit€d  in  one  porticuUr  clats  ia  «iich  that  it  requires  a  whole 
year  (of  40  sobool  weeks)  t<i  work  through  and  rqieat  and  connect  with  the  aub- 
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triatii!««,  iscitmce  or  modern  languages.     Tlii*  yc*ar*s  work  in  con 
ceived  as  a  wliule,   aiul  it   is   held   that  boys  should   advance 


joct  mitM*r  of  the  pt^ininig  cUnja,  'Working  it.  thiough'  u»«uis  uH Using 
iv  fur  all  soiijt  ot  didavtic^il  purport?'*,  doiug  ex^nis^  (m  tit,  wntiiig  i^onipoaiVioHii 
Aiid  essays  about  it,  looking  at  it  frmu  voriouii  points  of  vk^w,  uiAkiug  it  the 
tliLi'tiDg  point  uf  <iilfererit  pitjhl^ijs  and  <:oniiecting  it  with  other  «uUj<5Ct*i.  It 
i^  not  *JO  TOUeli  tbe  kmming  of  tho  iHiUjtH:!,  ti*e  riicrc  titui^iiut  iff  material  know- 
l4»dge,  tijitt  the  German  sy^li^m  aims  at^  but  rather  ut  the  trnining  of  ihe  uiezitul 
t«»€uJtita,  for  which  the  Vnbject-nmtter  in  the  Jn-hreskiirs  is  the  substratuni  or 
thtj  exfidjjti  ground. 

*'  A  boy  always  renitiins  in  the  sMQe  c\iMss  until  he  haii  maift^r&d  (or,  at  leaiit, 
gt>%  a  f«iir  knowledge  of,  and  practice  in)  all  the  aubjtsjt^  ta^nght  in  that  cl«»<8» 
Th«  eytimn,  by  wiiich  a  boy  uiay  be  in  a  higher  cliiss  in  one  subject  than  in 
Mmie  other,  yriui  di>ne  ft  way  with  here  some  f^ixtv  years*  ago.  8uch  ti  system  is 
not  compatible  ii^rith  the  now  previiiling  iiW  of  u  Lehr-plun,  in  which  iht^  diif*;nent 
subjects  of  the  Insftruction  do  not  run  along  independently  of  each  oth«r»  but  in 
which  at  least  an  tittempt  is  made  to  c^t^i^blish  some  »ort  of  rnterctmnt^xion  l»«- 
twecn  the  different  subjects  taught  simullantsouslv.  Of  course,  it  happens  thtit 
boys  are  strong  in  ^osne  giubjct'tjj  *ind  waik  in  iitfiers,  Our  syjittftn  is  thtt  buy« 
can  l>e  promotefi  when  they  are  found  Uy  U*  wtvik  in  one  ni.iiii  uubject,  ]»ro\'id**d 
that  they  are  at  least  *  sufficient '  (<fOnii>fea(i}  in  all  othor  subjects.  Tlieir  weak- 
HQM,  however,  in  that  one  subject  must  not  l>e  »uch  as  to  make  it  imi>o»&iblc  for 
thesm  to  follow  and  to  uudersrt-and  the  fui'thcr  inatruction  which  will  be  given  in 
thai  subject  in   the  next   chiss. 

"Uo  the  average,  out  of  a  cltiss  of  40  boys,  2/3  will  be  promoted  at  the 
end  of  the  yeai%  The  remainder,  who  fire  too  weiiU  for  promotion,  will  be 
divided  into  two  sets,  viz.  (1)  tiiose  who  aie  put  back  for  half  a  year  tmlyi 
(2)  thoste  who  are  put  lM4jk  (ziiriwkviereet/^t)  for  a  whole  year,  Thoaa  in  the 
teccmd  category  art*  very  few. 

'*  Thi><  £iUenjutive  arrangement  h  helped  by  our  »y»t^m  of  having,  in  most  of 
our  schools,  two  divisions  nr  set«  of  clasR;*,  viz',  Uie  Jyistef  dividon  (dio 
Ojsterklfus^n,  tsiUcd  I",  IIo,  etc  ).,  and  the  MichueUnaf^  division  (die  Micbaelis- 
kljiifsen,  called  Jm,  !!»«,  <?lc,).  The  year's  work  (Jahreskurs)  of  the  Osterkliissen 
beginsi  nr  F  *  ■  i^l  eudi  in  March  in  the  following  yeir.  The  vein'*  work  oi 
the  Mi<  1  1  begin*  in  October,  and  lasts  till  »Sc(»teanber  in  the  following 

year.     1i  I   exiuuple  i    a  boy  of  tht*  H>ifrter  Fouiih   Class  (!¥<»),   who  fails 

a.t  the  eTid  of  Man-b  to  get  hi»  promotion  into  IIT",  h  rarely  set  back  to  IVo  again 
(in  which  he  would  have  Ui  tcmain  a  whole  y«*ar),  but  is*  generaUy  put  into  the 
MiehaeUi^a^  Fourth  CUsei  (IVni),  fnan  vviiioh  he  lui*  a  chiance  id  being  |jiomote^l 
to  Illm  in  the  follrwing  September. 

**  It  liometimes  li;vppe"n«  that  a  boy  gets  pnmioted  after  half  a-year*«  Work,  but 
very  seldom,  f>tfl'haps  not   oftcner  than  ontx^  in  2,0Q<3  cjwies, 

*'  It  never  hapi>cn«  tlw^t  a  lioy  i*  moved  up  more  than  one  cla«s  at  one  promo- 
tion. Our  Imys,  I  am  sorry  t<i  i^ty,  arc  not  «o  excei>titmiilly  clevei*-  There  is, 
of  course,  a  gT^Mt  difTerence  between  (say)  thy  fir^t  four  and  the  last  four  iKiys 
wh^i  get  move*l  up  from  one  class  at  one  promotion  ;  but  the  difference  IB  not 
i^  great  that  tJie  four  *  goj»d  *  bovs  411^  n^tuaJly  kept  Uwk  in  their  w  4wk  by 
the  four  who  are  only  'sufficient,  'llie  dtilt,  or  weak  boyB,  who  might  keep 
back  ih^  others,  are  left  behiiul  for  a  whole  year,  or  iar  hulf  a  year. 

"There  nre  always  some  boys  who  are  e  (Uii-Uy  go<xl  in  all* subjects  j  lui;  the 
numlier  of  tho<i»«  who  have  moie  difficuhv  in  maj»t/ering  »ome  subject^s  Ibfin  oilers 
h  far  grer'Uer.  However,  by  working  harder  ivt  tho^  subject*  for  which  they 
are  not  equally  well  fitted,  the  wwijority  of  tiiese  boya  manage  to  injCMnie 
'sufficient.* 

**  A  boy  of  nine  years  of  nge  is,  as  a  rule,  put  in  the  lowest  class  (Sext^i).  In 
exceptional  cases  he  itwty  l)e  put  higher.  But  such  exceptions  ans  vary  rare 
indeed. 

*•  It  certainly  is  the  effect  of  (uir  Oerma-n  system  t-o  secure  a  high  and  urtiform 
level  of  attainmeTtl  in  all  fi%ihjft*H^  though,  of  course,  there  are  shades  '>f  liitft^r* 
enoe  in  the  attainments  of  different  boys.  Our  system  is  t-o  give  at  ^'lool  a 
vftff  hruatl  gfiueral  basis  of  knowledge  (All|eemeine  Bildung.  not  Fachbild\mg)  j 
no  specialising  at  too  early  an  age,  but  a  verv  bniad  ■^tnck  of  wollcminect'cd  general 
knowledge;  a  great  deal  of  linguistic  and  historical  knowledce  on  the  one  h<nd, 
with  A  fair  amount  of  mathematical  and  scientific  kutiwleiigc  on  the  i*ilicr — 
neither  side  being  over-developed  or  prematurelv  developed  *tt  the  eiptnii^  of 
tiie  other,  though  generally  the  linguistic  and  hiatorical  side  does  (or  ought  to) 
prevail." 
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together  in  all  the  i^ubjects  of  curriculum,  from  point  in  point 
in  a  unified  school-course. 

Thi.s  is  u  diilereuce  of  far-reacliing  iiriportauce,  and  will  bt* 
fcnmd  tgjiii'ect,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  single  cause, 
the  quality  of  the  intellectual  effects  of  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  two  countries.  On  the  intellectual  side,  the  tendency  of 
the  fierman  syritt*m  is  to  produce  a  miicli  larger  number  of 
bovH  with  a  high  average  level  of  attainment  in  a  wide  rauge 
of  subjects,  very  well  groundedi  iiigbly  disciplined,  anil  quick  to 
learn,  especially  when  under  iiLstruction ;  on  the  otber  band, 
(and  stiJl  referring  only  to  the  intellectual  s^ide  of  school  train- 
ing), the  tendency  of  the  English  system,  at  its  hcst^  is  to  give 
much  more  s(  iqie  to  !ndi^idual  talent,  and,  on  the  whole  (though, 
of  couise,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this),  to  produce  a  com- 
])oratively  ^niall  nunu>er  of  first-rate  scholars,  keenly  interested 
in  their  favourite  subjeciH,  vigorous  in  mind,  accustomed  to 
rely  a  great  deal  on  themselves,  and  keen  to  pursue  their  studies 
to  a  higher  point :  at  its  worst,  the  English  system  turns  out 
a  much  jioorer  article  (fi'onx  the  point  of  view  of  int+dlcctual 
attainment)  than  the  German :  when  it  deals  with  inferior 
materia!,  it  makes  very  little  of  it,  so  far  as  att-jiinmeui.  goes. 
Thus,  to  regard  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view,  the 
Genu  an  system  tends  to  favour  the  average  boy ;  the  English 
system  to  produce  exceptional  excellence  in  a  limited  number 
of  cases,  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing,  or  rather  failing  to  make 
the  nijist  of,  a  great  deal  of  mediocre  ability.*  Their  system  is 
collectivist  in  tendency,  ours  individualistic.  And  the  same 
contrast  comes  out  when  we  compare  the  German  secondary 
schools  as  a  whole  with  our  English  secondary  schools  as  a 
whole.  There  is  much  less  difference,  in  point  of  excellence, 
between  the  best  German  Oymimsieu  and  the  nvorst,  than  there 
is  between  the  best  English  secondary  schools  and  the  worst. 
A  German  teacher  whri  studies  onr  secondary  education  is  always 
surprised  at  the  gulf  which  separates  our  good  schools  from 
our  bad  ones.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  his  own  country,  and 
he  is  apt  to  say  that  our  best  seeoudary  education  is,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  aristocratic  in  its  tendency,  ?'<!m  that  it  con- 
centrates its  best  on  the  most  promising  boys  and  pavs  com- 
paratively little  attention  to  the  rui  k  of  commtui-idace  ability.t 


*  Tho  theory  of  aome  of  the  more  old-fasliiotied  tiupporters  of  the  Qermaii  cliisKi- 
mi  sohoulB  IK  more  nearly  akin  to  our  English  |n>iut  of  view,  vist.»  that  the  saving 
grace  of  a.  great  school  is  to  turn  out  a  certain  number  of  tiRit-nitc  boys,  Cp, 
the  romrirka  of  Dr.  J.ieKer,  tho  headmaster  of  a  Gymmisium  at  K6ln*  at  tho 
Berlin  Conference  on  Secoudai^'  Education »  in  1890: — *' Ich  aage  abcr  vielnu^ir, 
diis  Gy»ina.<iiimi  hi  in  erst«>r  Linie  d;*,  um  jenea  erne  Viortol  au  mldeoj,  niid  wt?nn 
das  ana  lant4?r  ttichti^en  vollreifen  Menschen  U^tiindo,  dann  wiiixle  das  Gyrn- 
iiaAium  eioo  heirliche  Misnion  erfiillt  haben,  mochte  tiuch  iiiia  den  ubrigen  drei 
Viertel  nicht  L'tiiz  so  vif?l  werden/'  {Verhandluntjen  iHf^r  Frafjeti  dee  h^ihfrrn 
UnttrricfiU,  1891,  p.  137.) 

t  It  may  be  worth  nn^ntionlng  hen*  tJiat  a  ronf^kkrable  miml)er  of  eminent 
German  seconcUry  schoolmaster*  have  per^omil  Itnowleiige  of  the  work  done  in 
Knijlish  soctindiiry  schools.  Of  oour^ip.  some  di*rin>:uisiherl  ma,<tfrs  in  onr  public 
nnd  other  schools  are  O^mnin  by  birth  and  ofirly  education,  thtujgh  now  p<?r- 
mnncnllv  settled  in  Euijland.  But  tnanv  others  come  over  t^i  Kn^Land  for  a  short 
time  at  nn  e^trlv  st^itje  in  thpir  career  nnd  find  a  phieo  on  the  utaff  of  some  privftte 
secondary  school,  where  the  age«  of  the  pujiils  range  from  10  to  16  or  18  yeaj-»» 
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In  comparing  the  broad  intellectual  outcome  of  our  English 
secondary  education  with  that  of  Germany,  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  length  of  time  which  boys  stay  at  the  secondaiy 
schools  in  the  two  countries.  There  are  no  means  at  pre^^ent 
of  making  exact  numerical  comparisons  between  the  complete 
statistics  of  Gennan  and  English  secondary  schools,  but  the 
figures,  so  far  as  they  exist,  show  that  on  the  average  the  German 
boy  stays  longer  at  school  than  the  English.  Just  as  in  the 
elementary  school,  the  German  child  leaves  later  than  the 
average  English  child,  so  also  in  secondary  schools  for  boys 
the   average   period  of  school   life   is  longer   there   than  here. 

Their  impressions  of  the  intellectual  side  of  these  schools  are  rarely  fiwourable. 
But  many  English  teachers  who  have  bad  experience  in  the  saane  grade  of 
school  agree  with  tliem  and  even  out-do  them  in  the  severity  of  their  strictures. 
It  is  less  common,  however,  to  come  across  a  German  teacher  resident  in  Germany 
who  knows  from  the  inside  the  work  of  any  of  our  great  public  secondary  schools  for 
Ixjys,  or  of  one  of  that  kr^jfo  and  important  class  of  private  schools  where  little  boys 
are  prejKired  for  the  public  schools.  The  result  is  that,  in  much  German  writing 
{M\  the  subject,  an  inferior  (though  frequent)  type  of  English  secondary  education 
is  compaied  with  the  normal  German  type.  A  very  distinguished  German 
secondary  schoolmaster  once  said  to  me  :  "  Can  the  two  sjrstems — the  English 
and  the  German — be  compared  at  all?  Is  the  English  system  not  more  or  less 
cram  work — at  least,  in  a  great  many  subjects — aiming  at  hardly  anything 
more  than  to  fill  a  boy's  head  with  mere  knowledge?"  Of  course,  this  criticism 
does  not  apply  to  the  best  work  done  in  our  schools,  but  it  was  based  never- 
theless en  real  and  wide  personal  knowledge  of  Engldsh  secondary  schools  of  a 
certain  type.  One  of  the  most  interestmg  of  recent  criticisms  of  English 
secondary  education  by  a  German  writer  is  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Realschule 
at  Basel  for  1895-6.  *It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  E.  T^mmen,  and  is  called  "A 
sketch  of  English  educational  theory  and  practice."  The  author  bases  his  criti- 
cism on  the  result  of  several  years  experience  as  a  teacher  in  various  English 
private  secondary  schools.  He  is  very  complimentary  towwds  the  physical  and 
moral  side  of  our  secondary  education,  but*  the  reverse  of  complimentary  towards 
its  intellectual  side.  He  >has  evidently  not  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  one 
of  our  best  schools  but,  with  this  limitation,  his  comments  are  interesting  and 
instructive.  He  begins  by  saying  that  "  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the 
English  system  of  instruction  is  as  far  behind  the  German,  as  the  German  system 
of  training  is  bel'ind  the  Engli^  in  its  e£feot3  on  character."  Keierring  to  tliA 
iutellectusQ  side,  he  holds  tlmt  the  Endish  secondary  schools  *'  hobble  along  a 
century  behind  the  German."  (Bericht  der  Realschule  zu  Basel,  1895-6.  Wissen- 
schaftlicbe  Beitrftge.  Englische  Piidagogik.  Skizze  von  Dr.  C.  Thommen.  Basel 
Biirgin,  1896.) 

Of  earlier  German  works  on  the  same  subject,  the  first  series  of  Dr.  L.  Wiese's 
Deutsche  Briefe  uber  englishe  Erziehun/f  is  a  classic.  Though  written  half  a 
century  ago  (rhe  letters  date  from  1850),  the  book  is  far  from  having  lost  interest 
and  value.  Its  appreciations  of  the  English  public  school  system  are  marked  by 
generous  sympathy  and  searching  insight.  He  summarises  his  conclusions  at 
tha  end  of  the  first  letter  (p.  12) :  "  The  result  of  my  observations,  briefly  stated, 
is  as  follows : — ^In  point  of  intellectual  attainment  our  German  secondary  schools 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  English,  but  the  latter  are  more  effective  in  the 
training  of  character,  since  they  fit  their  scholars  better  for  the  duties  of  later 
lif'.*  "  Ihc  second  series  of  Dr.  Wiese's  letters  was  written  in  1876.  In  this 
later  collection,  the  problems  of  elementary  education  and  of  the  State  organi- 
sation of  various  grades  of  schools  occupy  a  more  prominent  place.  Dr.  Wiese 
found  J'nglLsh  education  in  all  its  branches  pasfdng  through  an  agitating  period 
of  transition.  The  result  was  that  the  letters  of  1876  give  a  much  less  definite 
picture  than  those  of  1850.  This  was  inevitable,  and  tie  indistinctness  in  out- 
line proves  the  accuracv  of  the  writer's  observations.  The  two  series  of  letters 
are  no.v  published  together  in  two  volumes.    (Berlin,  Wiegandt  and  Grieben.) 

Reference  should  also  be  made  here  to  the  able  and  comprehensive  work  by 
Dr.  Karl  Breul,  University  Lecturer  in  German  at  Cambridge,  on  the  organisa- 
tion of  secondary  and  hicrher  education  in  Great  Britain,  which  appeared  in  1897. 
(7He  Organisation  des  hdheren  Unterrichts  in  Grosshritannien.  MQnohen,  Oscar 
Beck.) 
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This  is  partly  a  matter  of  ingrained  national  habit,  A 
Uerman  middle-dass  household  i^ets  much  more  store  by 
schooling  than  does  an  average  family  of  tiie  same  rank  in  Eng- 
land,  and  (Mlucational  di^tinetions  have  more  social  signifieance 
with  theiu  than  tht*y  have  with  u^.  But  mueh  i^  also  due  t<>  the 
iufinetice  nf  the  examination  fur  one  year's  military  service — 
a  test  which  comes  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year's  course  in  a 
secondary  school,  /.e.,  usually  when  a  lad  is  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Parents  like  their  sons  to  get  this  certificate  (Zeugniss 
zum  einjidiiigen  Dienst),  because  it  is  at  once  a  mark  of 
intellectual  attainment,  and  a  nualitication  which  recommends 
a  lad  to  commprcial  firms  and  other  employers.*  A  further 
reason  for  the  diit'erence  lietween  (ierman  secondary  educalion 
and  the  English  is  that  the  German  secondar^^  school  provides 
much  more  o£  a  definite  course  tif  instruction  than  do  the  ma.ss 
of  ours.  The  work  f»f  the  school  is  carefully  planned  to  cover 
six  years  or  nine,  and  official  regulations,  pul>lic  opinion  and 
the  advice  of  the  teachers  all  eombirie  to  influence  ]iarents  in 
favour  of  kee|>ing  their  sons  at  school  to  the  end  either  of  the 
shorter  or  the  longer  course.  There  is  a  natural  disposition 
to  sit  out  the  piece,  instead  of  (as  in  a  more  disjointed  pro- 
gramme) to  leave  after  one  or  other  of  the  **  turns/*  At  the 
same    time,    lively    complaints    are    raised    by    many    German 

*  The  importance  of  tliis  certificate  as  a,  qualification  for  employment  in  a  good 
buiise  o(  liu^ineiB  is  shown  by  the  foUrm'iiic  advertisenieiits  taken  at  huord  from 
the  "  Cl«i'ks,  etc.,  Wanted"  column  in  a  Berlin  morDing  newapap^jr: — "  Lehding 
mit  Berechti^iung  z\nn  eitijiihr.  Dienst  ^.iijien  aionatliche  Vergiitimg  g©suuht, 

"  \V.    P,    Bucbhandlung,    Franxosisclie   Str." 

*'  Lehrlinj;  mit  Berecfiti^un^  znm  ©Injiibr,  Milit^^rdienst  fiir  das  Ci>mpt(>ir  einer 
Aktif»ngej«ellsehiift  ^^uelil." 

**  Bus  Kxport  Hiius,  K.  A,  Scbaferstr,  Berlin,  S.O,,  sucht  i«ofort  cinen  Li*hrUng 
mit  liuitT  H^iiidyclirift,  Zeuj^>i*s  flir  die  Berwhtigmi^;  zntn  einj.  Oieiutt  erfor- 
derlich.*' 

Th'^  fru-ni  of  the  corrospondinff  adveriisementfi  in  a  London  dailj  paper  slinwa 
tbfit  we  have  no  analoijons  qimTitication  which  enii«loyers  as  universally  recog- 
nise, or  can  as  conveniently  name. 

"  Yontii  (smartj  well  ediioated)  wanted  m  merchant**  office  as  junior  clerk ; 
mu^t  Ih*  good  writer,  quick  and  aocui'ate  at  figures^ — Apply »  by  leU«T,  to  B,t 
Bj»hops"at€,   K.O." 

"  CI  Jerk  wanted  at  once ;  gaod  writing  indispensable*  and  must  He  quick  and 
correct  at  fijfures;  shorthand  a  rccointneiidation.— Apply  in  own  handwriting, 
vrifx  fiiU  ]>articulars,  to  C,  Mof^rj^ate  Strt?^,  E,C." 

ThtH,  for  this  gnide  of  retiyiieinent,  the  standard  of  generaJ  education  is  fixed 
for  a  German  lad  of  16  by  the  State  exaniitmtion  for  one  ye^T-r's  militarv^  service, 
ail  evainif.atiun  conducted  in  the  school  itet^lft  on  tJie  normtil  imd  entire  coun« 
of  «'Cht>fil  work,  by  a  joint  exorainfng  commission  of  toachem  in  the  schrml,  and 
of  Government  inspectors.  In  England,  wo  have,  indeed,  a  multitude  of  examina- 
tions, and  it  is  well  known  that  much  evil  as  well  as,  much  good  cdn  l-ie  tJ'aced 
f^  their  influence.  But  we  have  no  uniform  and  nnivei-snlly  recognised  test  like 
thi.4  Of.rman  oxiimination  for  one  year's  militnrv  scrvioe.  We  are  too  apt  m 
ron^([Uer.LP,  to  grope  along  with  gencralitif^  like  the  "  well -educsi ted  *'  of  the 
English  ftdverti^stwent.  And  indirect  resnltss  of  the  same  cause  are  the  habit 
r>f  English  pnrents  t»f  t/ikiu^  awjiy  th^'ir  boys  a  year  or  two  years  l>efnre  tlie 
(rerma^n,  and  the  tendency  of  Enjili^^  cmploverf  to  encourage  premature  speeiali'ia. 
tioi  in  shorthfind  and  book-kpetnnir  in'^tead  of  insisting  on  whrit  i**  of  fir  grejiter 
value — ^the  basds  of  a  good  generot  eduootinn,  AUhnugh  the  Knglii^h  l>oy  may  he 
*' smart,"  smartness  without  the  necessary  knowledge  is  of  km  av^iil  than  it 
m^d  to  be. 

The  view  taken  in  this  note  is  confirmed  by  Home  remarkfl  of  Mr.  R=ni?.  Hi^^h 
Mauter  of  the  ^fanche^tf^r  Orimnmr  School,  iii  hi*  rnper  on  "Some  Difficulties  of 
Dav  Schools"  in  Mt.  Cookson'w  E>^mif$  *^n  S''Condartf  Education  (Oxford,  ITni- 
versitv  Press,  1898).  mv   14  and  22, 
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wi iters  at  the  tendency  nf  parents  to  withdraw  their  sons  at 
the  close  of  the  tir^^t  six  years  of  a  nine-years'  ennrse.  Aod 
the  statistics  show  that,  from  the  seL'omlury  ^ehotjls  with  a 
eonrse  of  instnirtion  ih'vi^^neil  to  eovtn'  the  years  from  ten  to 
nineteen,  there  i.s  a  great  h-akagfe  of  pvi]>ils  at  the  j>oint  reached 
when  two-thirds  of  tlie  full  course  are  done,  i.r,,  wlien  the  pupils 
are  sixteen  years  of  age  or  a  little  older.* 

•  (1)  TLe  statistics  for  the  socondarj*  schools  of  Prussiri  for  the  yeiir  1895-6 
SiniiHUcht    MUthtilnnytn    iibcr    da*    hofiert   UnffrrirhtiitreseH    im    Konu/trirh 
I  Freu^^tn.     Btsrlin,  1897,  pp,  44  91)  show  tliut  the  diatribiituon  of  scholttrs  in  tiM 
-different  oKiAseu*  of  tJie  VAriou^  types  of  schools  wns  lis  follows :  — 

(a)  Nine-yow  Schools. 


Naxs  op  ChAas. 

Tyi«  of  SehtJtiL 

VL 

V. 

IV. 

Unter 
UL 

Ober 
111. 

Unter 
11. 

OlMsr 

UiJt«r 

Ober 
1. 

10.42S 

10.042 

10,452 

10.388 

0^7 

0^» 

o.uio 

fly7i» 

0,612 

5,063 
5,342 

4,718 
4,5(J8 

^Jk'iil(0'niiia«ieTi 
i(S<'Urml*wUli  Utin  1 
only)-        -        ./ 

3,718        :t,H07 

S,71» 
3,a70 

8.ri2 

3,345 
8,294 

3,236        1,7M 
3,070        l.flSO 

1,1S51 
1,031 

864 

tlt)erreil»iiii]eri     ■  ,      1,049 

1,S76 
1,8<^ 

1,»»7 

l.Hll 
1.W8 

1,252  1      1,153           4H2  1        2^1 
I.23r3  1      1,0!*4  j        438  1        233 

.7« 

1U3 

AiVhuluns  In    tlie  > 
class  '        -        -J 

Betwecij 
years. 

11 

12 

13 

years. 

14 

IS 
years. 

lit 
yoara. 

\7 
years 

18 
yeart 
and 
over. 

fin  each  of  the  above  aqtuvTM,  the  upper  line  of  figurea  nhowii  the  tokl  numl>i^r 
of  tjoys  in  that  olaas  in  all  the  Prusaian  aecondaoy  schoohi  of  the  given  tyi>e,  ii* 
thij  nummer  hulf  y&ir,  1896 ;  ihe  lower  line  of  fignre»  i^ows  the  cones iKJuiiiiig 
numliens  for  the  wintei  hi*lf*year,  1895-6.1 

(b)  SiX-ycBt  School*, 


Typu  of  ftciiooi. 

SAUM  or  CLASS, 

VL 

V, 

IV, 

in. 

n. 

X 

Realwhulen      - 

4,UVH 
4,M7 

4,137 

4,aio 

4*1  ft 

2.37* 

1,713 

Norrniil      luga      u(  i 
Bcliolatu    in     the  J 
C\ti»      -         -         */ 

Between 

0  ttTHi  1(1 

yMrt. 

11  yrara. 

12  yean,   | 

13  ycara. 

14  yeari,   j 

1&-16 

yean. 

fin  the  *bc>ve  aqoare*,  the  tipper  line  of  figures  show«  the  total  number  of 
hovs  in  thiit  chts«  in  all  the  Prus^sian  Healschulen  in  the  auinmer  half-yoari  1895; 
the  lower  line  of  ligut^i  &howji  the  corresponding  number  for  the  winter  half- 
year,  1895-6.] 

Protn-rnnftfrien  (fullv-<ilaafacal  school*  with  a  «ix  yeara'  course),  and  Realpro- 
i;  •  i  slcal  schools  with  a  «ix  years'  course)  are  omitted  from  the 

*Ay  nnimpffrtont. 

K,  ,  ..„  ,.  <,  A  that^  whilt?  the  schoola  arc  fuller  in  the  summer  than  in 
the  >rint«*r  half  yoijir,  the  three  hi'i^4iest  classes  in  the  nine*yeaj-  sohooU  are  markedly 
le«s  full  thiin  t^e  »ix  lower  el«>sMe^  in  the  Bame  schook.  There  is  also  a  ooiuidcr- 
iihle  falling'oflf  in  the  three  highest  classes  of  the  six-year  j»chool3, 

(2)  I'he  following  table  «!how*  the  number  of  those  who  respectively  wit  for 
Aud  obtained  the  leaving  certiBcate  in  the  nine-year  schools  in  Prussia  in  1895-6, 
and  the  ages  of  those  who  w^ere  successfub 
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It  is,  however,  in  the  modern  German  practice  of  requiring 
the  pupils  in  each  class  of  a  secondary  school  to  work 
through  the  same  course  of  study  during  the  school-year, 
that  (so  far  as  the  later  period  of  school  life  is  con- 
cerned) one  of  tlic  fundamental  differences  will  be  found 
between  tlieir  system  and  our  own.  But  it  should  be  noticed 
that  in  their  earlier  stages,  the  systems  in  vogue  in  the  two 
countries  are  much  less  unlike.  A  German  boy,  who  is  going 
to  receive  what  in  his  own  countrv  corresponds  to  a  public 
school  education  in  this,  enters  the  t)ig  school  when  he  is  nine 
years  old  or  thereabouts.  If  there  is  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment (Vorschule)  attached,  he  may  enter  it  as  young  as  six 
and  a  half  or  seven.  But  it  is  at  nine  years  of  age  that  he 
is  admitted  to  the  lowest  form  (Sexta)  of  the  secondary  school 
proper  and  comes  under  the  influence  of  the  officially  appointed 
curriculum.  Now  a  boy,  receiving  the  corresponding  grade  of 
education  in  England,  often  does  not  enter  the  big  school  till 
some  time  between  his  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  birthdays.  The 
previous  four  years  (or  thereabouts)  will  have  been  spent  by 
him  in  a  preparatoiy  school,  usually  under  private  manage- 
ment, and  often  far  distant  from  the  great  public  school  for 
which  the  boy  is  being  prepared,  except,  of  course,  in  the  cases 
where  there  is  a  ])reparatory  or  junior  department  attached 
to  the  public  school  itself.  In  either  case,  however,  the  period 
of  school -life  which,  in  the  German  secondary  school  with  a 
nine-years'  course,  is  rejiresented  by  the  four  lowest  classes 
(viz.,  Sexta,  Quinta,  Quarta,  and  Unter-Tertia) ,  will  be  spent  by 


(Including  external  scholars.) 

Number 

of  Candidates 

who  sat  for 

the  Leaving 

Certificate 

Examination. 

Number 

of  (-andidates 

who  obtained 

the  Tveavinjf 

Certificate. 

Numi»3r  of  successful  Candidates  wlio  were 

Type  of  School. 

Unie 

17 
years. 

Between 
17-18. 

fiatweeu 
18—19. 

Between 
ID— 20. 

Between 
20  -  21. 

Over 

21 
years. 

Gymnaaien 

4,447          1         4,24S 

7     1      l.'i4 

887 

1,207 

9C2 

C8C 

Realgymnasien 

783          1            760                 -     1         20       '       213 

254 

168 

06 

OberrealBc'iulen 

1                          1 
160         ;           154          1      - 

6 

36      1        46 

1        41 

25 

Th«  above  table  shows  how  much  older  are  the  youths  in  the  higho«t  da^s  of 
Prussiain  (nine-year)  ^ecx>ndary  scliools  'than  those  in  the  corresponding  form  of 
the  similar  grade  of  English  schfM)ls. 

(3)  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  various  types  of 
Becondary  schools  in  Pru.s^a  who  obtjiined  the  certificate  entitling  to  one  year's 
military*  service  (Zeugniss  zum  einjahrigen  Dienst)  in  the  year  1895-6.  In  the 
rine-vcar  schools  this  certificate  can  be  obtained  on  completion  of  the  sixth  year's 
course  (Unter-prima)  ;  in  the  six-year  schools,  on  completion  of  the  whole  course. 


Years 

in 
Course. 

Typ3  of  ec'io.il. 

Number  of  Pupils  who  left  the 

Schools  in  question  wiUi  the  Certificate 

for  one  year's  Military  Service. 

( 

Gymnasien  - 

1,518 

*•    \ 

Realsrymnasien    • 
Oberrealschulen 

1,068 

I 

611 

r 

Profrymnasien      • 

852 

'     1 

Realprogymnasien 

592 

I 

Realschulen 

1^16 
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the  Ecglisli  bi)y  in  what  is  in  effect  a  separate  scliooL    lu  urdur, 

therefuiv,  to  compare  the  English  sy.^tem  with  thti  Uc'rniau,  we 
must  take  iiitc»  aecinintj  iu  llie  «;aMe  of  the  farmer,  the  cuiriculum 
of  the  preparat^iry  achaul  ur  ]>reparutrt>r}^  department,  and  it  will 
be  fotind  that,  however  separate  in  point  of  tiituatiun  and  manage- 
ment this  jireparatory  school  maybe  from  the  great  puldic  ^ehotd 
or  schools  for  whicli  it  prepares  its  boy8,  there  is  in  eiiVct  a  very 
close  relation  between  tliem.  Even  w^hen  a  preparatory  sehtml 
sends  on  boys  to  a  eonsideraUe  nnmher  of  puhlio  srlioois,  the 
cumcula  of  the  latter  are  ao  far  uniform  that  the  same  pre- 
paratory  course  is  sufficiently  adapted  to  all  of  them.  There  is 
some  diversity  in  the  entrance  examinations,  and  a  gcnid  deal  of 
diversity  in  the  entrance- scholarship  examinations  at  the  public 
schools,  but  the  curricula  of  the  schools  are  not  unlike.  And 
in  the  cases  of  a  preparatory  department  attached  to 
the  public  school  itself  or  of  a  private  pre|»arat(uy 
school  which  sends  on  Us  boys  more  or  less  exclusively  to  a  sinjLrle 
public  school,  the  organic  connection  between  the  curriculum  of 
the  earb'er  or  later  parts  of  the  boy's  school  life  is  naturallpr  all 
the  closer.  But  if  we  compare  the  course  of  instruction  apiHunted 
for  the  four  lowest  classes  of  a  tlerman  (nine-years)  secondary 
school  with  that  given  in  an  English  school  preparatory  to  one 
of  our  public  schools,  we  find  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  both 
cases  to  teach  together  the  boys  in  each  class  in  all  subjects* 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  Our  system  of  competitive 
examinations  for  entrance  scholarships  at  the  great  public  schools 
in  apt  to  encourage  specialisation  in  the  highest  class  of  the  pre- 
paratory sehooL  In  Quarta  and  TTriter-Tertia  (the  eorresponding 
classes  in  the  Gei-man  course)  there  is  no  such  specialisation  at 
any  time.  Here  again,  as  in  other  points,  the  characteristic  of 
thp  English  system  is  to  have  recourse  to  individualising 
arrangements.  But,  speaking  broadly »  a  coramnn  practice 
during  the  four  years  of  English  secondary  -school  life  which 
correspond  to  those  passed  in  the  four  lowest  classes  of  a  German 
nine-years'  aecondary  scliool  is  to  tt»ach  totrcther  in  all  suhiecta 
the  boys  in  the  same  class.*  Thus  Mr.  Pollard,  speaking  of  the 
Junior  school  in  a  representative  day  public  school  in 
England,  suys  that  *^  the  time  for  teaching  arithmetic  and  French 
"are  synchronised  so  that  a  boy  may  be  in  a  higher  fomi  for 
"most  of  his  subjects  and  in  a  Irjwer  form  for  French  and  aritli- 
"  me  tic.  In  ninety -vine  eases  out  of  a  hundred,  hoW' 
et'etf  a  hoy  is  placed  in  the  same  elas.i  for  every  aithjeci ; 
*'  if  hh  knowledge  is  not  on  a  uniform  level  in  various  suhjedis,  it 
**  is  drslrahle  (hat  it  dtouhl  herome  so,  but  the  arrangement  for 
"classification  exists  to  meet  special  ca8es.'*t 


•  In  some  weU-known  Kn^lisb  fircparzi-torv  ^'<*ondary  soliot>ls»  however,  the 
bov»  are  reclassifiefl  both  for  Miithematics   urul  frjr  French. 

t  nhapt-er  on  ''Organisation  antl  C*i»mntila '*  in  Mr  V  A.  Barn©tt*a  Teochimj 
and  OrtjntiUnlhm,  with  Special  ]?i'ftri'tny  to  Srcondarif  Sc/iooh,  pp,  18-19. 
huniim^fi^*  1897. 
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NUTK  UN  THK   HiSTOHY  OK  THK  *' ST  A  NIMBUS '*   IN    ENGLI.^II 
ELKMKNTAKY  HcHtKjLS. 
It  is  interes^tiug  in  tJiis  cocnexiou  to  note  the  conflict  of  the  two  tendencies, 
i\f,,  towards  a  un^onu  course  and  Ireedom  of  classification  rospwtivfelv,  in  Ihu 
tsfihortj   of  English   public  elt-inentary      educsttiou.     The  age*  of  the  scboliuni  iu 
preiMOTttory  secondary  schools  and  in  tihe  upper  aundartls  of  our  public  dlementAry 
schools  pnicUcaJly  fall  within  the  saiue  Umits.     So  far,  therefore,  a«  the  age  ot 
the  schoiars  is  concerned,  the  t|ueslion  at  is£ue  is  comptintble  in  the  two  typea 
of  school.      In  the  pre]>JLnitory  aectjndary  achools  the  Hiate  ha*  done  iM>tiiing 
to  prescribe   a  curriculum.    Indirectly,  however,  the  reiUir«ments  of  the  com- 
petitive exAJninationB  for  entnmce  gchoUrxhipa  at  the  Public  Schools  have  eiarU-d 
great  influence  on  the   course  of  stu-dj   in   the  schools  wiuch  prepare  boys  for 
the^   exajninations.     In    the  public    elementmy   «;hools,    on    the    otJier    kind, 
the    first    attcmiit    of    the     State     to     indicate    ft    curriculum    wils     nmde     in 
1853  (minute  of  April  2nd),  wheji  direct  capitation  grants  per  scholar  first  be- 
caTHie  paj^'able  out  of  the  Parlitmentitry  grant*     It  was  laid  down  that  '*  thrree- 
fourths  of  the  sohokr«  above  »even  ami  undiT  nine  years  of  age,  three- fourths 
of   those   above   nine  and  under   11,    and   three-fourths    of  those  above   11   and 
under  13  respectively,  should  pa«8  an  examination  before  Her  Majesty 'it  Inapector, 
or  AjBistant  In8i>ector."    The  accompanyiug  circular  to  the  Insjjectors  pre«cribe<i 
an  exiimiTiation  of  the  children  iiltove  nine  years  of  age,  in  two  divbion^,  according 
to  thair  attainments.     But  the  Circular  exprp.*itfly  sKUck   that    "age  is  imt    the 
principle  on  which  children  are  classitied  in  a  Kehool,  nor   lunlesss  rnuplcMl   with 
ihu  time  tkit  thty  have  been  uiidei    iimtruL-titm)  duea  it  measure  the  merlU  of 
theii  twfichers  according  to  thvW  pn>lii'itTj)Ly/*  and  it  is  clwuly  indit¥it<Ki  that  tie 
**oi\linftry  clasieti*'  of  the  school  would  differ  in  organisation  from  the  "  divisions*' 
called  up  for  the  annual  exainiuiaiiou.     *Jhe  Dnke  of  Ncwf3t»t)e*is  Uouimissnim.  hi 
Hb  r6|K)rt  [mblished  in   1861,   laid  givat  stre>s  on  the  failure  of  lir^   ruunlK'!i>» 
of  the  ©Iiincntiirv  i«chool»  *'  to  Mt?cnrp  a  thorough  tfroundvtHj  in  tlw  simplest  but 
mut^   wectj-tial  jxirt.^  of  in>truction«  i.«\,   re«iding,  writing,  and  c3*i*hering  in  an 
intelligent  manner"  (voL  i,,  pp.  295-6K     Th»*  Revised  Code  of  1861  eonset|uently 
introduci'd  a  new  svTSt-em  of  unnual  grants,  conditional  inter  aUa  im  the  niiiiibei 
of  seholiir^  and  their  pmtipenfy  as  te*it'e<l  by  individual  examinatioTt  by  the  iaspef* 
tor.     For   the   puqKifies   of  thi^   examination,   it  wn«   ordered   liiat  otuch   school 
should  be  cla»sitied  in  four  "  groups,*'  Group  L  lK>ing  contined  to  oluldreti  between 
three  and  seven  years  of  n^te;  flixjup  IT.  to  tho*re  lietwe^n  seven  and  nine;  Group 
in.  to  those  bt'tween  nine  and  ele^'en  ;   lllr^>up  IV,  to  ohtldreu  of  eleven  and  up- 
iniirchs.     A  curriculum   was  laid   down,   in   reading,  writing  and  arithn^etie.   btr 
moh  of  these  group!*.     (Art«.  43  and  44.)    The  re\i9ed  O^e  of  February  13th, 
1862.  added  the  ])roviAo  i\u\,l  "  childreii  under  six  yean  of  ftge,  in  those  schools  of 
which   the   insjiector  h  Me   to   report  tiiat  :$pecial   provisiori   is   made  Idx   the 
instruction  of  infantts,  are  not  re  i nixed  to  be  individually  examined/*  and  children 
under  six  were  exoludcd  from  Group  IL  and  upwards.     On  March  28th  of  the  same 
veur,  the  trrm  **grouj)"  wa*  changed  into  '*  standard*."  and  tiie  phin  of  grouping 
by  age   wivi  given    up.     By   a  subsequent   Minute^  of  May  9th.   1862,   the    four 
**  standards  "  were  incixsased  to  fix  by  the  in  Portion  of  inlermeditte  stages  in  tJbe 
compulsory  curriculum,  whiuh,   however,  was  still   limited  to   reftdiiig^  writing, 
and  aritJnneric;   and  it  was  further  enai^?1cd  that  "  f wry  Brholar  f^'f  whom  the 
(mutual)    gHuilM    dtfHMident    \\\hw\    t^xiUiiTuitton    are    claimed    mtiii^    ht    cj^titnin^d 
f   ftityrfllnij  hi  im*'  ttf   Iht  Hhttuhiffh   *nvt  itntBt  nvf  hf  pvi*}-*'Ufri1  far  ^j-nminathm 
-twite  nr^irdihi;  (o  the  ytinr  t>r  a  Ittwar  Mandavd.'^    Thi**  rhangf   de^niteiy  e-s- 
'   tabllshed  the  rudimente  of  an  official  curriculum  extending  in  yi^arly  surges  over 
the  noniial   f)eriod  of  schotjl  life  from  dx  ymrs  onwards.     But    the  currioulum 
had   i^egard    only  trt   what  Mr.    Lowe   cMlled   *' the  minimum    of  ♦education.**     It 
was  not  an  indication  of  what  a  good  school  ought  to  teach,  but  of  wh.it  all  schools 
must  tefich.     Moreover,  its  introduction  was  (in  view  of  the  Report  of  the  Dnke 
of  Newca^tle*^  Commisdon)  inevitably  regarded  by  many  as  a  punitive  measure. 
fio  far  ax  tlie  standards  went,  they  were  connected  in  the  mind  of  the  teowihcrs 
with  the  Bvstem  of  individual  examination,  a  test  which  many  retgarded  ius  mis- 
leading and  inadejuat-e  in  ite  practii:^  operation,  although  theEducviiion  PeiMiit' 
meoi  '*  strove  frc7m  the  fir«t  to  obviate  theee  dr»wb«ck«."  and  instineted  it«  in- 
spectors "to  judge  of  a  »ohooJ  as  before,  by  a  »tiuidard  embracing  its  religioua, 
iniwal  and  intellectual  merit*.     But,  as  so  'large  a  part  of  the  grant  depended 
on  rudimeutA.rv   knoM^ledge.   there   wa«  a  danger  le«5t,  in  spite  of  the  influenc* 
of  inspector*  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  subjectfl  which  paid  t4je  school  beit 
?diould  receive  more  tihan  a  due  share  of  the  attention  of  the  t«ichera."     fR.C.  on 
Elem.  Kdnc  .  1888.     Finnl  Rejiort..  n.  I9.i    It  wim  believed  bv  jwn**  <-Tprnenced 
|wrr>nH  that  the  Itevi^^rd  CKlr  at'lu.iJlv  diso<iurri^'e<i  attention  to  gr.^mm;M\  hij-lorv 
mod  gwigr»phy»  and  deprej»sed  the   hv^i   ..f  the  heat  Bcho<?l«.      In    1667,    Mr, 
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Conry'»  Minute  offered  incroaaed  grant*  with  »  vtew  to  "aicoumging  the  iii^©«ii' 
teiion  of  A  greater  number  of  ccholAn  for  exu^nio&tlon  In  element&rj  ttut»j«cUi 
«nd  in  siaiRknit^  beUer  corrospoDdiiig  to  thoir  r^«f)ective  ages,  aud  to  eru-oura^t 
%fUitrU(iioTh  beyond  the  ehmttniafy  tiubjtHs.**  But  th«  limiu  of  the  cowipul^ory 
oumottlum  were  not  ertended^  aad  thud  tljtj  *'  st^tidnidB  **  in  their  narnjw  »en«e 
represenled  more  djstinctly  than  befoitj  the  b^ir«c$t  minimum  of  in^ructmn  liiid 
not  a  brood  outline  of  what  a  got^d  etenienlar)'  w.^txil  should  sum  ivt  prnviditig. 
As  time  went  on,  the  work  of  the  compulsory  '^^tandnnls  "  became  \em  and  less 
cuntenuinous  with  the  curriculum  of  the  s^chooU  and  led  to  grave  pnictieat  m- 
convenience.  The  *'  stimdaiUs/*  iwAteud  of  providing  a  friunework  which  a  school 
would  natunUly  strive  to  till  with  efficient  educational  work,  came  more  lund 
moie  lo  be  looked  upon  us  iin  awkward  and  narrow  gri»ove,  which  interfered 
with  the  ija»tur«J  clashilioftLion  of  the  seholars.  The  D>de  of  1884  (Art,  109  (6)) 
mad«  ftn  important  change  by  directing  the  lnsi>ect4>r  to  uutdsfy  himse'lf  that 
*' in  classifying  the  schohtrt  for  infttmctiorit  regani  ha*  been  jmid  to  tijeir  health, 
their  age,  and  their  mentJil  capaoitv,  as  well  as  to  their  due  progresa  in  lesirning/' 
At  length  t2i«  whole  question  of  the  **  fitandarda '*  and  tlieir  bearing  on  e<iucfttion«i 
efHciencv  was  di«oti5v*€^  by  the  Royal  Oomuiisrsion  on  Elementarj^  Education,  which 
reif>orte<l  in  1888.  The  Final  Rt^ort  of  the  maiority  of  the  t)omndMioDeri  (pp. 
153,  Btg.)  thus  aumniarised  their  in<jniry.  "We  were  told."  wrote  th«  Oom- 
ifkisRionerB,  *'  t)ui<  no  siyttem  of  st-cindard^i  "strictly  corresponding  to  ours  is  in  nae 
in  Goutinentnl  elementarv  schools;  but  that  a  progrf^tivt  systtm  u  adapted 
»n  (hem,  nn^drr  which  children  m  a  rule  pmn  through  a  clnm  in  ench  year, 
with  tht  result  that,  nchiht  more  time  m  ^pent  tm  the  rmir$e,  the  t^achimj 
is  much  founder  than  under  mir  sy^trm.  Many  continental  plMits  of  study  for 
ciementfuy  schooU  ape  far  more  minute  in  apportioning  the  details  of  vearly 
Wijfvk  than  th«  Kngli)4i  Code.  It  is  alleged  that  there  are  €vil«  attending  tiie  twe 
of  stAndjirds  which  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  It  u  Boid  the  8iihjert4i  in  the 
$tand<irds  m%tnt  ntieitfarily  he  arranged  tar  an  average  mhool  and  ftrr 
an  arerafje  child ^  and  fo  mvttt  be  detrimental,  more  or  hff,  to  that  irhirh  i$ 
ahm*e  nr  belotr  the  average.  It  is  Siiid  that  a  chaJd  of  quick  and  superior  abdlitiw 
t»  hindered  from  Hitting  through  the  cla^sefl  as  quickly  a«  is  deairable,  aiid  that 
oftentimes  ffii^  operates  more  power  fully  in  indnnng  him  to  get  away  from  school 
than  wi«ild  any  amount  of  *ucc-t«8  in  Ris  passing  rapidly  through  his  standard*, 
for  in  the  on<^  case  he  chnfo*  tinder  a  sense  of  being  unfairly  treated,  while  in 
the  other  his  very  anccess  acts  as  a  spur  to  urge  him  on  towards  the  highest 
|*ointof  excellence'  to  W  gained  in  the  school.  The  duller  child,  on  the  ot^ej  hand, 
it  is  «aad,  baa  t-o  he  pressed  in  ordt*r  t-o  be  made  to  keep  up  with  the  rent  <^fhis 
clwv,  and  tbta  all  thr  nmn*.  if  through  his  own  irregular  a.t1>Midfince,  or  tn  conse* 
quenoe  of  nn  inefficient  teiwhhitj  staff.  hU  Kubje<?t«  get  much  in  arrear  towards 
iim  and  of  the  achool  year.  The  teachers  in  many  instances  comphnn  of  the 
hiuA  ctoMfioation  prod\iced  under  tlie  stjindards.  One  computes  the  error  in 
eUunB6oii.tion  to  be  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  20  per  cent.  (*{  the  children 
fti  A  giv^i  stamlnrd  beinp  tW  low  for  their  nbilitio*!.  find  20  to  50  per  cent,  one 
or  two  standards  too  high.  Another  clatms  for  teacher?  a  free  hand  in  the 
clilMifloatjon,  even  desiring  to  see  all  standards,  except  a  "leaving  standnTd/* 
aiboliriied.  A  third  afflrmed  tliat.  if  he  had  the  Iibeiiy  he  degired,  he  sliould 
tranifenti  hi?  «ohoo!  from  end  to  end. 

••On  the  contra ni%  Mr  Matthetw  Arnold  express^  consideraiWe  douM  about 
(he  «-^xn*r.>.ii;<^'  -.f  entert^rijdng  auv  proposal  to  claawfy  a4:cording  t^>  ability,  rtnd 
h**  "  the  roo1ineiif;d  R^ftem  of  a  clasw  dewiUng  n  wIjoIp  y*^r  tn  it« 

pn  iinn.      Tfc  would,  indeed,  have  been  willing  to  swe*'j»  away  alt^i- 

tjetjirr  ihe  t'jiiivtinv'^  i4t.uid«irds  and,  in  lifit  nf  the  whole  fy»frm,  h^  wr*nfd  hare  had 
the  worl  f*^r  eath  ^to**  fyr^^crihrd,  fh*  numhtr  '"^  hour*  '"  be  devoted  tn  ro'^h 
^uhjeei  enrt'fvUy  nv*rftted.  the  hfOkn  to  he  n/ted  in  *^nrh  rlajtit  appr*n^d.  and  the 
tf-icliens  liHt^ter  trninfMl:*the  one  rdm  of  tht*  teaoJiing  being  to  secure  that  the 
principles  of  each  sidiject  of  inHnjction  are  clearly  Kct  forth  and  thoroughly  under* 
otood  hv  the  'Scholars,*' 

In  these  la**t  words  we  have  the  German  sntem  advocated,  as  ugainst  the 
"  tia/ndard  **  J^iTstem  as  it  formerly  prevailed,  Tht  latte-r,  indeed,  wm  far  from 
heing  eomiMtralrli"  t<i  the  «vf»tem  in  the  Oerman  element-arv  schools,  m.ainlv  l>eej»ti^e 
H  WHS  less  rhoroughh"  thought  out,  and  emhraoed  far  less  va.net v  of  wtrefidlv 
gradnated  suhjeet^,  but  al»io,  becan«e  it  wa«  not  iiceompftnied  by  the  refimreraent 
cif  compulftorr  attendance  dnrinc  tbe  whole  >*chool  cnnrw  up  tr>  14  vedf^  of  a^c, 
fsnd  becaiwe  it  wmn  nffectc^^  bv  a  ^viitem  of  inspection  nece^^^^rilv  inffnenced  bv 
"navinent  accordlnji  to  the  re«»nb«  of  individual  examination."  In  other  words, 
the  Enjrlish  elementarv  school  te*»chfT,  under  the  oTd  rvst-em  of  standarf^**,  dtd  not 
enjov  the  same  freedom  in  educational  method  and  the  same  kind  of  edueataonal 
"iiidflooe,  which  arp  Hven  to  the  terii?her  in  the  German  elementarv  jjr-hook.  The 
t>*^ction  niraioMt  the?e  ndmitted  evil^  stnencrthened  the  tendency  t<i  demnnd,  nof' 
a  more  precisely  adjusted  set  of  f>ditcaitona1  conditions,  hot  greater  liberty  in  the 
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^laasilifAtioii  t>f  the  pupils  in  the  sdkool  The  majority  of  ike  Royal  Oommia^ioner* 
recommended  (p,  1*414)  "  tMt  sUindftids  have  been  shown  to  be  of  Um>  uiueh  viUii© 
lor  the  imrpose  ol  eAuminJliou  Ui  make  it  prudent  to  dispeniie  with  th«iu,  but 
they  should  be  carelully  rex^&ed,  with  u  view  to  some  modilications  in  the  method 
of  examination,  and,  in  the  Kro^l'i"^  *>f  standards,  especially  in  «Jnail  *chooU ; 
jiod  t^hifuld  be  applied  io  a4  to  aivt  perfect  fretdum  of  itiusifj/ifi^fj  ithidara 
according  to  their  attainmenU  ana  alilUits/*     ^ 

In  ac'cordance  with  this  recommend*ition  cbang^s  weie  ma^e  in  the  Code  of 
1890.  'Freettoni  of  claesifioa-tion '  viaj  then  encouraged  by  Art.  101  {a)  iy.), 
which  staJteb  tiiat  *'  the  standards  in  which  Hcholurs  are  preaoirted  for  exiiminsttion 
need  not  be  the  ;*ame  for  each  subject.  The  scholars  examined  will  be  exa.min«d 
in  the  olMse*  in  which  thay  are  taught.'*  It  i-i  further  kid  down  by  Art.  101  («) 
(ix,),  tbait  **  scholars  presented  for  exHinina^Lon  need  not  be  in  the  some  atandurd* 
in  ola«8  aubjoota  as  in  elementary  subjecta,  nor  need  they  be  presented  in  the 
same  staadarda  in  both  class  stibfecte.  All  ticholars  »bould  be  exiiimiued  m  the 
ckwB  subjects  in  the  claiweB  in  which  they  are  taught »  and  in  ordinal^  circum- 
MtanceK  they  should  be  advanced  not  leas  than  one  sUndard  in  a  year/'  But  this 
imijortant  change  wa«  introduced  in  a  guarded  manner.  ITie  Revised  Instruction* 
to  H.M.  Inspectors  in  1890,  pointod  out  that,  though  Art.  101  (a)  (v.)  '*  fwrmits  the 
fieparate  clitaiScation,  in  certain  cases,  of  scholars  for  exiuiiimititm  in  different 
6iibjects,  such  cases  will  necessarily  be  very  rare,  otherwise  they  will  interfere 
seriously  with  the  organisation  of  a  school,  and  with  the  due  responsibility  of 
class -teach  era."  But  the  Instructions  of  ^baequent  years,  slightly  varied  in  «uc- 
ce»ive  editions,  have  indicated  more  fully  the  object  of  t£e  above-mentioned 
changes  in  tihe  Code  as  JCi^"iii*C  *' freedom  of  cla^iticfition  according  to  the  attain - 
merits,  opportimitiea  and  abilitit's  of  the  s^cbolars,'*  They  sujyRest  (§5  fj,  that 
**w!iild  the  present  school  year  will  ^m;  retained  for  tmancia.!  pnrpoaei, 
a  distinct  school  vt^r  may  be  adf^iued  for  eilucational  purposes  and 
divided,  as  in  most  schools  of  a  higher  gmdt^,  into  three  t-eniLs.  If  this  arrange- 
ment were  common,  children  might  pass  from  school  to  school  at  uny  period  of 
the  year  and  find  in  each  a  class  in  thear  own  iiiitft  of  pro^reeii,  and  thus  the 
difficulty  of  classification  of  new*  sdiolars,  esjieciallv  in  aiithmet/ic,  would  be 
avoided/*  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tendency  of  all  these  changes  is  to  de]jart 
still  further  froni  the  old  idea  <more  nearly  related  to  the  pi^aent  German  tfystcra), 
of  having  a  prescribed  course  of  study  in  sVll  subjects  for  each  year  of  school -life. 
From  1S91  to  1897,  the  Tnstnictdons  also  w)nt-ained  the  followinff  pa«aage  (eliminated 
from  the  amended  edition  of  1898.1  (§  16):— '*llie  rule  which  prescribea  that 
in  ordinary  circumstances  a  scholar  should  l>e  advanced  not  less  tlian  one  standard 
in  a  3^ear  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  child  of  ordinary  capacity  who  has  enjoyed 
t^e  uffual  opportunitie*  of  instniction.  The  Code  entitles  the  teacher  to  use 
freedom  in  claaeifioaUoi>,  so  that  a  scholar  may  be  advanced  in  any  one  or  more 
of  the  elementary  subjtH^ta  in  which  he  is  fit  to*  he  advanced,  or  kept  kick  in  any 
one  or  more  of  the  elcTUentarv  subjects  in  which  he  is  backward." 

Thus  recent  tendencies  in  Englfeh  elomentarv  cduotttion  have  be^n  in  the 
direction  of  sweeping  away  the  very  mdimentarv  trncej?  of  the  German  system, 
which  {under  peculiarly  unfiivfiurable  conditions)  mad*?  their  appe^irance  in  the 
Codes  of  1B61-2.  The  older  st?ite  of  things  confessedly  entailed  many  of  the 
drawbocke  of  the  Ger-man  system,  without  securing  the  advantage  of  a 'carefully 
graduated  and  progressive  curriculum  for  all  aoholar*  during  a  normal  period  of 
school  Ufe.  When,  tlierefore,  the  Inst  Roval  Commission  on  English  elementary 
educataon  came  to  rev^iew  the  fncts  of  the  ca«e,  a  great  change  was  felt  to  be 
:nevitAl»le.  The  chrtnce  misrht  have  been  in  the  Germajiiaiag  direction,  a*?  recom- 
mended  by  Mr.  M;*ttliew  Arnold.  Tn^tefld  of  that,  the  exactly  opposite  tendency 
prevailed,  and  at  the  present  moment  i\  foreigner  sttndving  our  elementary  schools 
mitdat  find  it  difficult  to  ascerfnin  thi?  preci.^  ed  neat  inn  a  I  ."^icrnificanre  of  a  '*,«»tat»* 
dard,"  or  to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  the  aUa  in  mentis  whirb  av*.  re  card  as  Mn' 
normnl  ontcome  of  a  coioolcte  traininpr  in  an  ek*nip*nt.irv  scltrfol,  Thh  is  a  sign 
m  tJie  filronclv  individualising  t^nd^-nncs  at  work  in  Knplinh  educiHon.  ev^n 
'j\  that  pan  ^f  it  which  is  constantlv  imdpT  the  direct  supervision  of  the  State  Tt 
should  nUnU  added  that  those  oflirially  re*nonsihl©  for  thn  chsnges  hav«'  tii'>"i. 
w>lv«»s,  witli  few  exwfitions,  be^n  edncjited  in  secondary  schools,  and  therefore 
ft*  mi  liar  with  tije  methods  prevailing  there. 
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IX.— The  Intellectual  Aim  of  Secondary  Education 
as  understood  in  Prussia 

Mr.  Pollard'y  wurds,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  that  **  if  Uu 
hoy\s  knowk^dge  is  not  cm  a  imifoMii  levtd  in  various  i>ubjects,  ii 
h  desirahit^  tliat  it  should  become  so/'  arc  intended  by  him  to 
have  only  a  limited  application.     But  the  doctrine  which  under- 
lies them  has  been  apjdied  in  a  much  more  sweeping  manner  b\ 
thu&^e  who  have  aueceasively  become  responsible  tor  the  direction 
of    secondary    education    in    Geniiany.     They    aj*pear    to    have 
repeatedly  asked  themselveis  what  range  of  int^llei^tual  attainment 
ought  to  be  po.ssessed  by  a  boy  on  the  completion  of  such  and 
hucli  a  .scliool  course,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  fund  ot  actual 
knowledge  acquired  by  a  youth  befc»re  he  leaves  school  and  enters 
the  University?     They  have  made  a  practice  of  putting  tnis  kind 
of  question  in  regfar*!  to  each  tyi»e  of  curriculum  and  ia  each  of 
the  normal  periods  of  semndary  school  training  (/.*'.»  ^ix  or  nine 
years).    The  result  is  that  th*'  Uerman  authorities  have  hal)itualiy 
formed  a  clear  estimate  of  Ihe  range  of  acttial  knowledge  and 
information  with  wli it* li  a  boy  should  be  equipped  at  each  stage  of 
his  school  career,  and  at  its  close.     In  Englanil,  the  corresponding 
questions  are  asked  much  less  often  and  with  much  le<H  precision. 
They  are  assumed,  of  course,  in  the  regulations  of  the  preliminary 
examinations   appointed    for   the    various    pn^fessional   calling^u 
But  our  notions  of  the  general  culture    (allgemeine  Bikluug), 
which  should  be  the  positive  and  normal  product  of  a  s|jecific 
course   of   secondary   instmciion    are   both    les-^   exact   and    less 
exacting  than  those  current  in  Germany.     We  do  not  set  out  in 
the    name   definite   way   to   formulate   our   educatifuial    aim,    to 
calculate  the  exjvenditure  and  to  devise  the  means  necessary  to  its 
attainment,  and  finuUy  to  asnure  our^^elves  by  a  kind  of  continuous 
audit,  aoplicabit*  to  rill  secondary  schools  alike,  whether  we  are 
succeeding  in  getting  what  w^e  wanted.      In  other  words,  we  ar<» 
not  in  the  halut  of  a])plying  to  education  the  same  pn-eision  of 
purpose  whirh  we  ri'gard  i\h  natural  in  a  manufacturer  when  he 
deeideA  what  kin<l  ni  gomls  his  factory  shall  produce,  and  reckons 
up  the  cost  of  actually  producing  wares  of  a  given  (piality  and 
texture. 

It  will  be  said  that  we  have  no  right  to  press  tlie  analogy 
between  education  and  manufacture:  that  the  best  otitcoine  of  n 
good  school  is  ethical  in  ii^  nature,  and,  therefore,  not 
measurable  by  examination  :  and  that  any  attem]it  to  apply 
commercial  t(*sts  to  tin*  ])roducts  of  schooMife  must  fail  to 
apfiraise  the  ini*^  value  of  school-training,  and  may  inciden tally 
degrad*^  that  traiuint!  bv  direrliug  the  atti'utiou  of  the  teachers 
too  exclusively  to  merely  intellectual  results.  That  theie  is  some 
truth  in  these  obnervations  will  be  admitted  at  once,  and  in  the 
history  of  our  educational  nvstem  we  can  look  liack  on  a  method 
of  testing  attainments  which  failed  to  take  full  account  of  many 
nf  the  result";  best  worth  having.  ]^evertheb*ss,  on  ilie  purely 
intellectual  side  of  srhoiil-work,  thore  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  hnowing  what  yf»u  aim  at  and  havine:  no  fixed 
standard  or  purpose.     It  will  not  be  di'-sputcd  that  there  is  a  range 
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oi  knowledge  which  a  "  well-educated  man  "  ought  to  possess ;  that 
the  range  will  alter  irom  age  to  age  according  to  the  changing 
circuiustances  of  the  time ;  that  our  conception  of  wliat  a  man 
ought  to  know  naturally  varies  with  his  pri>fesi-ioii  or  calling,  and 
with  the  iutellectual  standard  of  the  suciety  in  which  he  ought  to 
mcive;  that  the  specialised  knowledge  required  by  a  man*s 
business  should  he  built  up  on  a  broad  foundatiou  of  genei-al 
culture;  and  that  general  culture  necessaiily  invulve^  a  variety 
oi  elements  which  will  be  acquired  by  difk'erent  men  with 
different  degrees  of  alacrity  and  effort  according  to  their  natural 
aptitude  hn-  diiferent  kinds  of  knowledge. 

Vrmn  the  lirst  decade  of  the  present  century,  German 
(especially  Prussian)  statesmen  and  educational  authorities 
have  been  constantly  at  pains  iti  define  their  ideas  of  what  should 
be  the  common  measure  of  **  general  culture ''  among  the 
educated  classes,  and  to  devise  means  for  securing  its  diii'usion 
through  the  agency  of  seetmdary  schools.  Tins  combination  of 
higli  educational  ideals^  with  the  upp*>rtunity  of  using  adminis* 
trative  machinery  in  order  to  put  those  ideals  to  the  test  of 
general  practice,  has  had  no  parallel  in  our  own  country.  Not 
that  England  has  ia<-ked  an  equal  succession  of  eminent  teachers, 
who  have  striven  l^o  define  the  aim  of  our  higher  education.  The 
names  of  Dr.  Whe%veH,  I)r,  Arnold,  the  early  Edinhurgh 
KeviewtTS,  Cardinal  Nowninn,  Mr,  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  Thring, 
Mr.  Jowett,  and  Professor  Huxley,  are  not  less  illustrious  than 
those  of  the  men  who  have  rendered  like  ser^^ice  to  higher 
education  in.  Germany.  But  the  English  thinkei-s  had  not  a 
highly  tirganised  system  of  public  instruction  ready  to  their 
hand.  Though  each  in  turn  influeneed  scuoe  part  of  the 
machinery  of  etlueational  administration,  they  could  not 
generalise  their  ideas  by  niodifving  the  euriiculuni  of  the  whole 
?^ystem  of  secondary  schools.  Iii  Prussia^  on  the  other  hand, 
new  educational  ideals  have  been  much  more  rapidly  translated 
into  arlniinistrative  practice.  The  actual  studies  in  the  secondary 
schools  have  been  more  innnediately  and  deeply  influenced  by 
successive  elianges  in  the  world  of  ideas.  In  the  alt-erations 
which  have  Ijeen  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  curricula  can 
easily  be  traced  the  direct  intluence  of  the  changing  intellectual 
outlook  of  the  time.  And  such  alterations  are  not  merely  changes 
on  paper.  They  are  enfon'ed  by  searching  methods  of  inspection 
and  supervision.  They  may  n(d  operate  with  equal  thorough- 
ne>t«  in  all  cases,  but  they  operate  at  least  so  far  as  changes  in 
intellectual  diet  can  affect  the  tone  and  temper  of  a  school. 

It  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that  such  a  state  of  things 
is  the  best.  It  may  perhaps  be  held  that,  so  far  aa  history  throws 
any  light  on  the  matter,  the  English  instinct  is  against  it.  There 
was  a  time  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  when  some  may  have 
thought  it  possible  to  bring  our  system  of  secondary  schools  under 
the  influence  of  a  more  definite  standard  of  attainment.  But, 
from  the  Act  of  Uniformity  onwards,  the  %*ari(nis  currents  in  our 
national  life  have  fi<*wed  so  long  in  separate  channels  that  we  can 
hardly  imagine  their  ever  being  united  in  any  such  system  of 
schools  as  exist  to-day  in  Pnissia.     Tet  it  is  at  least  conceivable 
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that  State  control  might  be  made  effective  in  regard  to  the  in- 
tellectual standards  of  secondary  ediieatiun»  without  actually 
having  ihe  power  to  determiiitj  \w\s  ihr  vaiioiis  scbooh  i^hould 
handle"  those  subjects  which  touch  religious  belief  and  political 
sympathies.  But  such  an  arrangement  would  necesHarily  involve 
th©  reengnition,  if  not  the  eatablishnicnt,  of  a  ccmsiderable  variety 
of  si'condary  ^<chools  in  order  to  meet  varietic^n  of  [mrential  choice. 
8uck  a  system,  howt-ver,  would  neee.sjiarily  be  mure  expensive  to 
maintain  than  one  in  which  Uie  State  enjoyed,  directly  or  in- 
directly, a  practical  monopoly  in  the  provision  of  State  educa- 
tion*-  There  would  be  more  schools  to  inspect,  and,  through 
having  a  great  number  of  separate  inntitutious,  pducational  ajipli- 
iUices,  et^.,  would  off  en  have  to  be  duplicated  or  even  triplicatetl 
where,  under  the  other  system »  one  scloinl  would  >^utfiee.  Hic 
system  would  present  special  difficulties  in  small  towns  and  in 
(lunly  populated  district**.  It  may,  indeed,  lie  argued  that  untler 
no  circumstance**  can  the  control  or  monopoly  tjf  tlie  State  in 
secondary  education  be  absolute.  "VVTien  a  moral  or  int**llectual 
movenunit  sweeps  through  a  country,  it  will  certainly,  somehow  or 
otiier  and  sooner  or  later,  find  its  way  inl*i  the  schools,  howcv«-r 
elaborate  the  precautions  taken  t*)  keep  it  out.  But,  nevertheless. 
State  supervision  can,  under  certain  conditions,  approximate 
fairly  closely  to  complete  control,  especially  in  those  grades  of 
education  where  effective  competition  cannot  easily  bo  impruvised 
by  individuals.  And  it  is  oppn  to  argument  whether  the  ultimate 
interests  of  human  freedom  are  nf»t  better  served  by  liberty  of 
organisation  even  at  the  cost  of  much  inelhciency  than  by  pro- 
tective regulation  crushing  privat*^  initiative,  liut  the  choice  is 
not  necessarily  I»etween  these  two  extremOvS.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
combine  sufficient  liberty  of  organisation  and  devtdopment  with 
a  duly  high  stanilanl  of  tested  etliciency  alike  in  the  material 
equipment  of  the  schools  and  in  the  intellectual  outcome  of  their 
work  ? 


X— The   Englisli    Tendency    to  lay  Stress  on  the  Ethical,   rather 

than    on    the    purely    Intellectual^   IntluenceB    of   Secondary 

Education. 

This,  however,  raises  the  wider  question,  "WTiat  is  the  funcli(m 

of  the   secondary  school  ?     The   traditional   English   answer  is 

that  it  should  aim  not  so  mitch  at  intellectual  attainment  as  at 

character.     **  It  is  no  wisdom/'  wrote  Dr.  Arnold,  *'  to  make  bi»ys 

prodigies  of  information  ;  but  it  is  our  wisdom  and  our  duty  to 

cultivate  their  faculties  each  in  its  season,  first  the  memor^^  and 

imagination,  and  then  the  judgment;   to  furnish  them  with  the 

means,  and  to  excite  the  desire,   of  improving  themselves,  and 

to  wait  with  confidence  God's  blessing  »n  the  result''*     That 

•  In  the  Quarterly  Jmirrml  of  Educaiiun,  1834  (quoted  in  Mr.  Findky*?  Arrudd 
of  P}((fbt/t  p.  222).  It  ha«,  however,  been  recently  remarked  by  a  di'^tingiiislied 
hoadniaater  in  this  cmintrv  that  "  there  is  a  danger  of  *  new  cant  ari»ij*g  ubour. 
ih«i  ©Jflcatit/ii  of  '  <'•  '  '      rst  work  woa  not  o a  bracing  to  the  moral 

ch?*r,i*ter  ^i-*  pU'^-.  nt  of  school  Ufe/*    Cp.  also  an  interesting 

pnii».ii:t' on  the*  *•  <-  ,         ,,     ,    .  iluire  and    nMnhf>oil,"    which  j\i\^   *ornetimea 

present  in  Enifliah  di«:ctira  on?  on  sccondarv  eclucatinn,  in  R.  L.  Kettle^^hip's  essay 
nn  the  **  Theory  of  Kdncation  in  Plato's  RtpuhHc.**  (Br.  Abbott's  fleltenka, 
Rmngton$.  1880),  p.  102. 
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is  to  nay  iliat»  while  the  gchuol  must  lay  the  necessary  foimdation 
of  knowledge,  it  should  he  esteemed  rather  iiccordiiig  to  it8 
success  in  fitting  boys  to  U^arn,  judge  and  act  rightly  lor  them- 
selves wliun  their  schooldays  are  over,  thau  aceording  to  the 
moasun?  of  actual  attaiument  with  which  it  Hiiiips  them. 

This  thrciws  the  stress  on  thi*  ctliical  influences  of  school4ife, 
and,  while  not  ignoring  the  intellectnal   side  of   the   training, 
consistently  and  definitely  subordinates  it  to  the  moral.     People, 
however,  diit'er  so  much  and  so  profoundly  as  to  the  form  and 
subject-matter  of  tliat  part  of  tlie  t^nir hing  which  specially  aims 
at  the  inculcation  of  moral  priucij>le  ami  at  the  shaping  of  belief, 
that   our  secondaiy   schools   have   naturally,   and   tuie   may   say 
inevitably,  become  adapted  to  this  variety  of  religious  conviction, 
in    order    that    parentis    may    enjoy,    so   far   as   possible,    the 
opportunity  of  sending  their  sons  to  schools  where  the  teaching 
and  observances  are  in  harmony  with  their  own  faiOi.     The  fact 
that  among  us,  l>y  a  sort  of  general  consent,  the  moral  influences 
of  school  training  have  tlius  been  regarded  as  the  most  essentially 
important,  has  led  to  ih^^re  arising  in  England  a  greater  variety 
of  secondary  schools,  enjoying  the  same  kind  of  status  in  public 
esteem,   than   can   probably   be    found   in    any   countiy   on   the 
Ctintinent  of  Europe.     It  will  he  adjuitted  that  a  secondar}^  school 
deals  with  boys  at  an  age  when,  at  any  rat^  in  a  considerable 
numlKT  (if  rases,  they  are  intellectually  mature  enough  t^i  under- 
stand something  of  the  deeper  dii1:'erences  which  distinguish  one 
fonn  of  faith  from  another.      Whatever  may  be  true  of  younger 
children  (and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  at  all  ages 
lioys,  like  men,  vary  in  point  of  sensitiveness  on  these  topics), 
many  youths  of  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age  are,  if  not 
spnutaneously  interested  in  ethical  and  theological  problems,  at 
least  nnt  inaccessible  tfl  teacliing  about  them.     And  it  will  be 
granted  that  instruction  in  the  principles  of  moral  obligaticm, 
whether  such   instruction   takes  the  fttrm  of  a  religious  lesson 
stT'ietly  so-called,  or  is  implied  in  parts  of  the  teaching  of  history 
or  literature  or  eeononiics,  can  nnt  in  the  full  sensr  nf  the  term  be 
absolntely  neutral  witbuuf  being  colmirless,  and,  therefore,  as  an 
educutional  iustrunit*uL  comparatively  inoperative.     Nor*  in  the 
ca'^e  of  temperaments  which  are  suseeptilde  to  these  fjuestions, 
will  even  instruction  in  the  jihilo^ophy  of  scientific  investigation 
necessarily  be  free  from  a  certain  kind  of  infectious  influence. 
The  atmosphere  of  a  school  is  a  subtle  thing,  and  affects  wliat 
may  be  called  the  permanent  background  of  a  boy's  mind  more 
than  In*  may  himself  realise  at  the  time  or  even  afterwards.     And 
the  more  we  endcav<Hir  tn  intensil'y  the  moral  influence  of  the 
scbonls,  the  mnre  do  we  And  that  a  large  and  indispensable  part  of 
the  curriculum  naturally  l>ecomes  the  vehicle  of  ethical  teaching, 
based,  consciously  or  imconsciously.  on  definite  principles  almut 
which   different  opinions  are  held  by  different  people,*     This 


•The  effect  of  u.  cerLiui  kind  of  persistent  te^cbing  on  the  temper  and  bias 
of  a  young  pupifa  mind  bus  thus  b«^n  descril>ed  bv  a  recent  writer:  "Skilful 
repetition  gmduariy  filU  the  atmosphere  iiround  with  certiiin  current  maxims, 
principleB,   dcK-trines,   tintil   im   environment   in  establiRhed  and   the  child   c;n>wft 
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applies  even  to  a  group  of  subjects  which  at  fii^t  sight  might 
appear  among  the  most  rumoto  from  inudern  controversies — 
nam  ply  classical  history  and  literature.  Thus  IJr.  Arnold,  who 
rightly  stands  a.s  in  a  marked  degree  the  representative  of  the 
English  view  of  secondary  education,  found  in  his  Thncydides  or 
Taritus  the  means  of  imparting  priur.iples  of  moral  judgmenf, 

*'  The  study  uf  such  a  wurk/'  lie  wrote,  *'  under  aii  intelligent  tenchtr 
bccitaieti  the  key  uf  kiiL»\^  ludge  and  wiA>dum  ;  tirstj  it  tttfurdn  an  cxuinplt'  al 
good  hiaturii^al  evidt-nce,  and  hence  the  pupU  may  be  tttught  tu  nutice  froui 
time  to  time  ihe  vnnonrH  cnUria  of  a  credible  na n at ici,  and  by  the  rules 
of  contraries  tu  observe  what  are  the  iudicatiyns  of  a  tiistimuny  qtieKtiMnaV)le, 
suapicitniR,  or  worthless.     Indue  8ccptici.sm  n-ay  be  repressed  by  eliowing 

up  in  an  aUno»pb«iie  and  ianbibe»  all  kinds  of  heavenly  truth* »  almost  without 
iMjjng  able  to  say  wlien  it  was  aad  how.'*  (Rev.  tji>eacer  Joneti,  in  the  Coninnm- 
utuOhy  Febniary,  1898),  Thv  writ«r  U  referring  to  religious  instructioa,  but 
tJie  aaJiie  retiiarit,  mutaiU  mutandiB^  appliei  to  dii>©ot  twehing  in  all  subjecta 
vliich  involve  Jiioml  judgmentM  and,  in  gome  measure  (thaugh  only  in  so  far 
aa  he  i»  restrieted  to  Iwok^  chosen  by  \\U  teacher »  and  is  guided  in  his  study 
of  them  by  ht»  t«3acher'j»  explanationa  and  cHtitiism)  to  the  corresponding  [wirtJi 
of  a  pupil's  pj'ivate  work.  In  a  wider  FcnjMJ,  it  ftpi>lic6  to  all  other  fonn*  of 
school  discipline  which,  in  Faraday's  word.i,  ;ilTecl  "  the  maniigement  of  the 
mind,"  colour  its  outlook,  and  determine  ita  way  of  approju^liiiig  ntw  prohletni. 
The  beariDi^  of  different  kinds  of  school  studies  on  the  pupil's  intellectual  tenden- 
oies  is  pointed  tnit,  frojn  another  side,  by  Mi\  Herliert  S[>encer  :  **  Not  onJy  for 
intellectual  discipline  is  science  the  best*  but  alsfj  for  tnorttt  disci |»line.  The 
learning  of  langiw^ges  tend*,  if  anything,  further  to  iucr«««e  tlie  Jtlieioly  unduj 
reapect  for  autlionty.  Such  and  'such  aw  the  meiiuings  uf  these  words,  savi 
the  taacher  or  the  'dictioni«.ry,  So  and  so  i*  the  ruk  in  thi«  case,  says  tne 
grammar.  By  the  pupil^  these  dicta  are  received  as  unqu6«itionaii1&  Hi«  eon- 
stunt  attitude  of  iniud  i%  that  of  subnjiA-ion  to  dogmatic  teaching.  And  a 
necessary  result  iis  a  tendency  to  accept  without  in'iuin'  whatever  is  established. 
Quit^  opposite  is  the  mcntiil  lone  genera teil  by  the  cultivation  of  «4;ience. 
ScieucB  make«  const.mt  appeal  to  individual  reason.  It«  truths  are  not  a4:cept«d 
on  authority  alone ;  but  ail  are  at  liberty  to  test  thetn^-nay.  in  mauy  cases, 
the  pupil  i*  retjuirud  to  think  out  his  own  eouclusions.  Kvery  itep  in  a  scientifie 
invejuti^tion  i»  subuiitted  lo  hh  judgment-  He  ia  not  aakcd  to  admit  it  without 
seeing  it  tti  be  true."  iKduaitinn,  pp,  49-50.)  It  wa*  the  maxim  of  a  famous  school- 
master, at  the  time  of  the  HefomKi.tion,  "  UmmmaticTa  in  seholis  facit  minniilii, 
rat<?chi!*miJ5  in  ecclesia/^  Tin?  signiHcance  of  thi>)  maxim  ia  im|jiitMl  in  Faraday's 
remark  that  exclusive  attention  to  literary  ftndies  in  early  life  "  does  not 
blutit  the  mind  .  ,  ,  hut,  so  far,  gives  the  glowing  mind  a  certain  habit, 
a  cert ivtn  desire  uo'l  willingiiesst  to  accej>t  generil  Ulcii^  of  a  bteniry  kiml.  ,  . 
By  (fiat  degiee  «d  hiibit,  rhc  mind  is  really  injuied  for  the  rect»pliou  of  other 
knowl^lge.  It  takes  up  the  ijni«re««ion  that  a  c<?rUun  kind  of  knowledge — 
what  I  oal!  the  leal  kncjrw^Iedge — tne  knowledgt*  of  ihmgt;,  U  of  no  imimrtance.** 
(Pohlic  Schools  Cornniissifin,  1864,  vol.  iv.,  Ft,  2.  Q.  30-3L)  Thus,  thinkers, 
widely  differing  in  their  point,  of  view,  agree  in  admitting  the  intellectual, 
iind  iucidtnta'ly  even  the  ninnil.  influence  of  partss  of  school  cuniciiluni,  which 
at  first  sight  may  appear  neutr:it  and  it*  involve  no  elemtnta  of  controversy, 
I  am  far  from  wishiuif^  however,  tii  imply  tlwt  a  man's  character  siinplydei)enda 
Of!  what  he  wns  tanirht  at  5»chool.  Diet  \v  importint.  hut  physical  constitution  is 
a  pn'or  fact.  The  point  waa  well  put  by  Schojienhauer  :  **  Our  brains  itre  not 
the  wisest  parts  of  n«.  In  the  great  moments  of  life,  when  a  man  dec'des 
upon  an  important  step,  his  actum  is  directe  i  not  ««o  much  by  any  cle<tr 
knowledge  of  the  right  thing  to  do  a^  by  an  inner  impulse— you  may  almost 
c.itl  it  an  instinct — proceeding  from  the  deepest  fonndatious  of  his  l>eing.'*  (Mr. 
T.  B.  Saunders'  tninslat  nu  "Counsels  and  Mixims,"  p,  112.)  Neverthcloes, 
there  are  wide  limatsi  within  which  each  individual  thamcter  mav  fluctuate  in 
rp«pon<6  to  earlv  influences.  And  In  so  f/ir  as  time  nitfiit  in  school  is  cocx  tensive 
with  those  onrly  influences,  the  curricnlum  of  thp  <chool,  the  atUtuds  of  ntind 
of  tlie  teacher*,  their  point  of  view,  flu?  thiujjM  which  thev  d^>  not  so  much  sav 
as  asmime,  the  habits  ioculaited,  the  olieervunces  prescribed,  »re  n\[  of  deen 
moment  to  the  child's  futnrfs  Het>ce  the  earliest  years  of  edneation  iiT«  of  such 
essential  jmp<»rtance,  artd  the  atmo^iphere  of  the  home  ocmnts  for  more  in  early 
education  than  the  few  hours  spent  in  a  day  school. 
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liow  generally  truth  has  been  atUined  when  it  Itoti  been  honestly  and  juili- 
ciously  eouglit,  whiJe  rrtMiuIity  may  be  checked  by  pointing  out,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  maiiitokl  art*  the  orrors  into  whi'i-h  thoMe  are  bctrayod  wIiosl'  in- 
telle»'ts  or  whost?  prineiplcs  have  Ikh^  found  wanting.  Now,  1:<h>,  the  time 
\»  come  wlien  tlie  pupil  may  be  intri>duct.Ml  to  that  high  philosophy  whioh 
unfolds  'the  causes  of  things/  The  history  with  which  he  is  engaged  pre- 
sents a  view  of  society  in  it«  most  advanced  «tatc,  when  the  human  mind  \i\ 
highly  developed,  and  the  various  cri»e«  which  atl'eot  the  growth  of  the 
political  fabric  are  all  over  pajft.  Let  him  l>e  taught  to  analy^to  the  Hubject 
thus  |»re*iented  to  him  ;  to  trnrr  hnrf;  inMfiftffin/ts,  ritif  nnd  rt/irfimis,  to 
thrir  oriijiti ;  to  explore  the  element8  of  the  national  «dmracter,  as  now  ex* 
hibited  in  maturity,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  nation'a  fortune,  «nd  the  moral 
and  phy??ical  rjualities  of  it-a  rate ;  to  otj»er> e  hrtw  the  morals  and  the  mind 
of  the  people  have  been  subject  t»  a  HUr.:ession  of  infltiences,  si>me  acci- 
dental, others  regular ;  to  see  and  remember  wliat  critical  seasons  of  improve- 
ment have  been  neglected,  what  besetting  evils  hare  been  wantonly  aggra- 
vated by  wickedness  or  folly.  In  ^horiy  ih*  pupil  may  be  furnished ^  0,1  it 
wert\  with  certain  fommlfr.,  which  »haU  fnahlr  him  to  read  all  hisftrry  bmie- 
ficially  :  which  shall  tea^h  him  whot  fa  hntk  ft>r  in  it,  haw  to  JMdgt  it^  and  how 
to  appiy  it.*'* 

It  is  obvious  that  a  great  deal  of  mechanical  teaching  of  liistory 
and  other  subjects  does  not  rai^e  these  moral  issues,  and  conse- 
quently slides  over  many  <li tlie ul ties.  But  it  is  at  least  question- 
able how  far  sueh  nieeluniieal  teachiog  has  any  real  edneational 
value.  In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  a  teacher  may  intentionally 
adhere  to  a  form  of  instruction  which  does  not  stir  up  latent  dilfi- 
eulties,  l»ut  the  new  trend  of  educational  practice  is  all  iu  the 
direction  of  vitalising  the  treatment  of  history  and  literature  in 
schtiols.  And  an  attitude  ot"  mind,  a  [K>int  of  view,  a  reasoned 
conviction,  a  clear  belief  in  the  rightness  of  cei*tain  principles  and 
the  wrongtie^s  of  others,  are  necessarily  involved  in  any  eifective 
teaching  of  liisloiy,  and  uf  some  parts  of  literature,  whether 
elajisical  nr  modern — not  to  speak  of  other  necessary  parts  of 
schfKil  cm  riculnm  where  the  caoses  of  diiferenee  of  opinion  lie 
more  on  the  surface.  And  the  more  that  parents  insist  on  the 
ethical  influence  of  tile  school,  the  less  will  they  approve  in- 
differentism  in  the  teaelier,  except,  indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  pre- 
pared to  recognise  indiiferentisni  as  one  out  of  many  shades  of 
moral  judgnient.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  pointed  out  that 
*'  facts  from  which  no  conclusion  can  he  drawn — unorgamzahle 
facts,"  are  worthless  in  themselves  as  a  subject  of  instruction; 
his  caustic  criticisms  on  much  school  teaching  of  liistory,  are 
based  on  the  \^ry  ground  that  it  does  not  **  hdi)  to  UlnMrnfe 
the  right  frincijfle.K  ftf  polilicid  aetiony  **  The  chief  use  of 
facts,"  he  adds,  is  **  in  estahliahmg  frinciples  of  comlmi,^*  The 
aim  of  good  historical  teaching  is  to  fnrni  the  judgment  and 
determine  princirdes  of  actioUi  whereas,  he  complains,  *^of  the 
(historical)  knowledge  commonly  imparted  in  educational 
courses,  very  little  is  of  service  ftir  guiding  a  man  in  his  conduct 
as  a  citizen/'t  Hut,  here  again,  the  fact  is  impressed  on  us  that 
there  must  he  some  organising  principle,  some  definite  concep- 
tion of  what  is  truth  and  what  is  morally  and  politically  riglit, 
behind    the   fruitful    teaching   of   history.     And,   once   this    ia 

•  Article  on  Riighv  in  f/unrterltf  Jmtrnal  of  Edufdfionf  1854  (printed  in  T, 
Arnold's  Mifrrllav^i'r*   Worl'.,  1846,  pp.  3S9-60), 
f  Kducationt  pp.  ^-37. 
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admitted,  the  fiwst  that  peopU>  deeply  differ  on  many  u!  the 
fundumeiital  principles  muj?t  be  admiit^^d  aUu.  A  teaeher  nf 
hi^itory^  for  example,  may  feel  it  his  duty  to  inculcate  patrioUsan, 
and  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  review  historical  problems  in  the 
light  of  Mirabeau's  maxim,  **  La  petite  morale  est  Tennemie  de 
la  granle*';  or,  on  the  contrary,  his  conscience  may  constrain 
him  to  teach,  with  Count  ^rolstoi,  that  patrioti>.m  is  a  "  gross  im- 
posture," and  military  exploit8  **  detestable  and  pitiable/**  It  i« 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  point  of  view  taken  in  the  teaching  of 
history  may  raise  difficult  (|Ucstion8,  so  difficult  indeed  that  the 
choice  mi^ht  practically  lii^  between  the  more  or  leas  rigorous 
suppressifiu  of  opinions  tlist^tnteful  to  the  government  (a  supprcii- 
sioii  which,  it  will  be  ^ranttMl,  might,  under  certain  conditions,  lie 
deemed  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  established  order),  cu- 
the  generous  recognition  of  a  great  variety  of  opinions,  and  the 
aj)proval  of  a  corresponding  variety  of  schools.  Thus  in  Mr, 
Flerbert  Spencer's  w<irds,  '*  in  providing  from  day  to  day  the 
right  Hnd  of  facts,  pre  pared  in  the  right  manner,  and  giving  them 
in  due  abundance  at  appropriate  intervals,  there  is  as  much 
scope  for  active  ministration  to  a  child's  mind  as  t^»  its  body/* t 

It  is  the  interdependence  of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
the  fact  that  all  are  related  to  some  fundamental  conception 
of  trutli  (whether  such  relation  is  consciously  realised  tir  not) 
that  have  necessarily  made  the  subject-matter  of  educuti<ui  the 
occasion  of  controversy,  and,  so  long  as  men  differ  from  tme 
another  on  the  ultimate  prolilems,  the  occasion  of  contniversy  it 
must  remain, J  And  this  is  specially  true  of  the  branches  of 
education  which  have  regard  to  elder  scholars,  as  by  that  time, 
in  Milton's  words;  *'  years  and  good  genera!  precepts  will  have 
furnished  them  more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  reason  which 
in  Ethicks  is  called  Proairesis  ;  that  they  may  wHth  some  juilg- 
ment  contemplate  upon  moral  good  and  evil.  Then  will  be 
required  a  special  reinforcement  of  constant  and  sound 
endoctrinattng  to  set  them  right  and  firm,  instructing  them  more 
amply  in  the  knowledge  of  Vert^e  and  the  hatred  of  Vice/'§  ^ 

•  '*  Wlien  I  think  now  of  all  the  evil  tlmt  I  luive  <Ioins,  that  1  have  enduretl, 
ftftd  Vliat  I  Imvc  Meeo  al^cjiit  me,  rtriwin^'  frojii  riatbuinl  i?niiiitii?.s  [  Hi^t^  rl«»Hi ly  thjit 
it  in  ail  <hiy  to  thnt  j^rot*H  iiji|M»stiin*  calit'4  (witriotiHin— hjve  for  one's  nutrve 
Ijwid.  Wlitiii  I  think  now  of  my  e<t«catioTi  I  nee  litnv  Uie^c  hAtefnl  feeUni:H  were 
^nift»?tl  into  toy  ioin*L  WJuit  on<'L^  sc»t*rne<l  to  nio  lij^ht  and  inim>rtant  —  love 
of  rouTitry,  h>vt?  for  those*  of  nty  own  raei",  for  the  orjrrtniKation  failed  the  State, 
sei-^icej*  rendered  at  the  ex|ieiiW^  (»f  tii»^  weltare  of  otiier  men,  military  exploits* 
now  stjeUH  to  me  dete^tuhle  and  piliahlw.  AVhiit  onee  Ket^nied  to  me  jshanieful 
and  wrong  -rennneiation  of  nationality  and  the  eiiltivation  of  eoiHii]0|K:ilitJini.Hin— 
now  !^?emH  to  me  riiiht  and  im]>ortant/'  A///  Rfltfjion,  hy  Vm\n\  h.  N.  Tal»t0V| 
trannlated  hy  Hnntin^^on  Siiiilh,  i>|>.  t?'>i;-T.     (tendon,  \V alter  Swtt). 

t  Education^  p.  69. 

X  Cp.     J.  H,  Newman.     7'Ae  Ifim  of  n  UitivfrsUtf.     Diiicouriie  v.,  pp,  99-100. 

**'rhe  Sciencea,  into  whtcli  our  knowledge  may  be  said  to  be  cast,  have  multiplied 
bearings  one  on  another  and  an  irjterual  Bymp?ithy,  and  admit  or  rather,  demand, 
com|)ari»on  or  adjustment.  They  cornpk^t^*  oorreet,  balance  each  other.  This 
ooni^ideratjon,  if  wdl  founded,  must  l»e  tftken  into  account,  not  only  as  regards 
the  at'ttiinment  of  truth  which  is  their  common  end,  but  as  regards  the  influence 
which  they  exerci«*e  upon  tbo»e  whose  education  consi«tfi  in  the  study  of  them  '* 

I  Miltrin.  Trartaie  on  E*htration.  (Pitt  Press,  reprint  of  edition  nf  1673,  p. 
15.)  MiHon,  in  tBis  little  book,  sketches  a  plan  of  education  for  boys  between 
tweVe  ami  twenty  one.  The  paKMn^r^.  (moted  al  ove  refers  \u  ti  j>oint  in 
their  traininR"  which  clearly  falls  well  within  what  we  should  recognise  as  the 
period  of  secondary,  as  distinguished  from   Univemty,  •diK»tion,    On  n  Uter 
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Those  who  l  now  hoy^  will  admit  that  ''constant  and  sound 
endfi€trinatiii^''  may»  if  pressed  too  far,  produce  int-ellectual 
cU'ects  nf  a  kind  rejiugiiant  to  the  teacher  himstdf,  yet  to  say  this 
18  not  tn  deny  that  schools  may  and  do  differ  in  the  sympathies 
which  f  hny  tend  to  foster  in  those  wh<>  are  responsive  to  this  form 
of  infliienee. 

lint  lluis  to  insist  on  the  necessarily  cuntciitious  nature  of  st^me 
of  the  qncstinns  raised  liy  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools, 
(and  it  i>*  the  problems  of  curriculum  which  are  of  the  most 
essential  importance,  liecause  they  undeHie  and  tinally  detet-mine 
the  settlement  (»f  problems  of  administrative  oro-anisation*),  is 
far  from  amoun'ing  to  a  denial  of  large  opportunities  lor  mutual 
t^derati*)n  or  even  for  compromise.  Certain  ditticulties  in 
educational  work,  and  especially  in  that  of  higher  education, 
may  indeed  lie  presse  I  with  great  logical  force  to  a  point  at  which 
the  public  provision  of  educalicm  woiild  becomt^  almost  impossible, 
in  conscfjuenee  of  the  financial  burthen  which  would  l^e  entailed 
on  the  State,  if  the  latter  hatl  e\'erywhere  to  provide  the  educa- 
tional atmosphere  desired  '  iiareuts  of  every  different  shade  of 
bclieit     But,  short  ot  this,  i,-,]  granting  that  due  provii^iou  be 


|jage  he  recommeuds  tli.it,  in  tluc  course,  **Suiidayes  ulso,  and  every  evemng 
njiiy  be  tiow  underytiindiiigly  »|unt  in  the  higheet  iniitters  of  Theology  and 
Church  History  ancient  and  niodeiii/*  The  aim  of  ih&  whole  couise  is  com- 
piLTuble  to  that  which  hiis  fi>rmtKi  the  Ix'^i  Inidition  of  English  secondary 
educ'^tion^  viit.,  "a  ctimpleut  and  generous  educatiuu  ,  .  ,  which  fits  a  man 
to  perform  justly,  skilfully  and  magiin.niitioU£]y  nil  the  offices,  botJi  private  and 
pub  lick,  of  Peace  and  War," 


*  Cp.  Mr.  Herbert  SpejK^er's  words  {Edurrditm^  pp  6  mid  7),  ''The  question 
which  we  coi\tend  is  of  such  esseriti:ti  tniportiince  i*,  not  whether  such  and 
such  know!eii;.a*  is  ui  woiib,  but  wh:it  h  its  relattrt  wtirtK  .  .  In  educatioti, 
this  is  the  <p  r>tiun  uf  i^utr^flioiis,  which  il  is  liij^h  lime  we  distiusjied  iu  «oui6 
uwtJu^riic  way.  The  Hr»t  in  iiiiporluni^e,  thouj^rli  the  liM  l«  lie  cvmijidered,  is 
t'hb  problem  huw  in  decide  uinimg  thf  eon  dieting  t'aims  of  Vikrmut  subjeetif 
on  our  att."ition.  Before  there  can  be  a  r:it;onal  ntrTinthtm,  we  must  settle 
whniti  thiii;:,s  it  most  cmoi'^jmis  ttx  t*i  kiuiw  j  or,  to  utse  a  wi^rd  of  B  icon's,  now 
nnfnitunii' I  tv  iih«idele«  Wfc  iuti»t  d  •teriniFR*  the  rclul^ve  Vitliie*  of  knowledges," 
'  1  C]ii.  Mr.  K  I  ward  IliiineK'  Ici  tore  on  the  "  I'mgn'^rt  tuid  KtlirierH-j*  *if  Vobin- 
tnrv  Kuluintinn  io  lMix'lr<od/'  tCr(»?i,liiV  Hull  f^nLnrea  tm  Kiliieiition^  1848,  pp. 
3-47)  '■  U  hilsit  J  l^tdifVe  that  edueariuii  is  the  duty  <»f  the  jj^iijde  them^telvts, 
I  uiu  eijUiilly  pt-n^uaded  that  il  dt»ef<  not  vnuw  within  th^?  provitice  of  (jrtivenoiient* 
accordinj;  to  jimt  views  of  what  th;it  f»rovince  ij^,  under  a  nystem  «f  political 
and  civil  lil>erty.  But  I  jvm»  if  possible,  still  more  strongly  of  o|iinion  that, 
whereTer  the  duty  liejt,  it  is  emiok'ntly  th«  interest  of  the  people  to  djschtirge 
it  for  tbemselve-^,  and  for  these  iimongut  other  reasons.  .  ,  .  8th,  Tint  thc» 
que^it'lon  of  educjttioii  is  int plicated  with  that  of  r digit* ft,  and  tht'refoit*,  the 
ferimis  objections  whii  b  "pply  to  Ctovcmtnent  interference  wilh  rebgion  jii>ply  also 
til  Government  interftienee  with  tdiufitioii,  ,  .  Jjt'i  everv  sv!*trtii  h;ive  an 
<H»en  fiebi,  nuil  in  the  end  the  best  will  win  the  day.  f/^t  privjite  yehtiolmastera 
receive  fair  pljty  rroai  the  U  jveiument,  iind  nni  be  unjnstly  disLouraged  by  gniiit« 
of  public  money  to  nublic  schools  which  compete  with  thirn.  Kverv  interference 
of  Government  tenr.s  to  increase  the  neco^Bity  for  tha.t  interference  and  the 
ha-bit  of  it.  Tlie  more  Government  inter-fere«»  the  moi^  likely  shall  we  be  to 
have  .1  pnwtiLSil  Aff  of  Uniform  iff/  in  regard  to  sehoola  ;  and  in  mv  judgment, 
thitt  udifortnitv,  so  fur  from  twins  lui  n*i\'aTktrtfje  as  ituiny  ijoctrinnre-!  suppose, 
would  be  the  greatest  ob^itruction  to  improvement.  .  ,  *  I  frankly  admit  that 
we  have  still  nntny  wretched  schools,  I  have  been  told  by  tJie  Mmniotf  Chronitle 
that  I  itm  the  i^dvo<at^^ene^al  of  Ixi^J  schools.  In  one  Wn?e,  I  am,  I  maintain 
that  we  have  us  mmh  right  to  have  wror-ched  schools  nm  to  huve  wretched 
newsfiaperft,  wretdied  book*,  wiet'ched  iovEitutionSy  wretcbed  political  economists, 
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imuli.'  lor  what  may  be  called  the  lu^re  hijfhly  polarised  belielsi, 
therp  appears  to  be,  in  actual  practict,  room  t'ur  a  tacit  understand- 
ing that  a  public  .school  .sh»>uldj  as  far  us  jios^ible,  provide  what 
the  large  mass  of  average  opinion  ia  a  oouutrv  regards  as  neutral 
ground  in  matters  of  religious  and  intellectual  controveivsy.  The 
limits  nf  such  neutrality,  hi*\u*ver,  can  be  but  dimly  defined,  and 
will  be  found  to  vary  at  dilt\  lent  times  and  in  different  schools. 
In  short,  the  conditions  of  siir  ii  a  truce  are  det-ermined  by  tact 
and  good  feeling  rather  thau  fjy  any  precise  line  of  demamation 
in  opinion.  This  neutral  ground  will  apfiear  more  extensive 
during  periods  of  intellectual  slack- water  than  it  proves  to  l*e  in 
times  w4ien  the  tide  of  controversy  runs  high.  There  is  aUo  a 
rather  strong  English  foeling  that  a  suboolinast€»r  (as  :t  is  neatly 
put  in  the  late  Mn  Johnson's  nint.s  ftrr  Eton-  Masten)  should  be 
*' content  to  have  juipils  and  n(»t  aim  at  having  disciple^/'  People 
think  that  a  public  sclioohnaster  sliouhi  not  take  what  they  call 
**an  unfair  advantage  of  bis  position,"  and  *' browbeat  the  lad 
into  faith.''*  Again,  there  are  some  who,  like  the  souls  in  the 
vision  of  Er,  the  son  of  Armenius,  "  as  the  evening  conies  on, 
take  up  their  quarters  by  the  bank  of  the  river  of  Indifference.** 
But  there  are  many  EngliBh  parent,^  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  concern  to  secure  for  thei''  children  what  they  regard 
as  the  right  religious  and  ethical  atn-osphcre  during  their  years 

wretched  members  of  Parliament,  and  wretched  MfiisU-ra.  You  caanot  iiniscribe 
all  these  thmgs  without  prosotibing  Liberty.  The  man  is  a  simpleton  who 
wayii,  to  advoctite  liberty  is  to  advocate  bfldrr.^.  The  mim  u  a  quack  loid 
(litctrinmrc  of  the  worst'  German  breed  who  w^uld  attempt  to  force  ull  wiind^ 
wh€*ther  individiiai  or  natiotialf  into  a  mould  vf  ideal  i>erfection — to  stxetch  it 
out  or  to  lop  it  down  to  his  own  Proem stenn  »t,uidftni.  I  maintain  thut  liberty 
is  the  chief  cause  of  excellence;  but  it  would  ceai-f  to  be  lib.^rty  if  you  prosoribed 
ererj-thing  inferior.  Cultivate  giants  if  you  plcii»e;  bub  do' not  stifle  dwarfs. 
The  servant*  were  well-intentioned,  not  Vise,  who  proposed  to  pluck  up  the 
tares,  for  there  wa«  danger  that  they  should  root  up  the  wheat  with  them,'* 

It  should  be  noted,  however*  that  Mr.  Balnea  at  a  later  period  in  his  life  (1867  > 
signed  the  Report  of  Uie  Schools  Inquii-y  Comimsuon,  of  which  he  waa  a 
member,  though  it  recommended  the  es^tablishment  of  a  Central  Authority,  Pro- 
vincial Authoritiea  and  County  Boarclt  for  secondary  education.  The  enisitenee 
of  misu*«ed  endowments  rendered  som«  form  of  State  interference  inevit^\ble. 
And  !Mr.  Miall— who  in  another  of  the  Croaby  Lectures  (1848),  had  spoken 
with  nearly  eiiual  warmth  against  the  interference  of  Government  witJi  popular 
i^ucation — wan  a  member  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Cnmrnisston  on  elementarv 
education,  and  in  1B51  joined  in  signing  its  Report.  That  Report  fvol  i.,  pp. 
297-9),  contains  an  in«troctive  comf>arison  of  the  views  of  those  memWa  of  the 
Commission  who  thought  it  desirable  that  tiie  State  s!hould  offer  assij9tan<ie  towards 
the  maitntenance  of  eduooiion,  and  of  those  who  believed  the  interference  of 
Oovemmeni  with  education  to  be  general  I  y  undesirable.  But  this  fundatnental 
•liflerence  of  opinion  did  not  prevent  the  Cc^mmissioners  in  joining  in  a  united 
Refmrt,  which  was  far  from  weakening  in  any  way  the  control  exercised  by  the 
State  over  elementary  schools.  Those  who  preferred  n on  interference  found 
ttiemselves  in  a  minority  on  the  Commiasion.  and,  therefore,  joined  with  their 
culleaguea  in  an  effort  to  make  the  best  of  what  they  doubtless  regarded  as,  in 
pTinciple,  a  bad  svFt^m,  "  Thev "  {i.e.,  those  who  thought  that  annual  grantf 
foi  education  should  be  j^radiMifly  withdrawn)  "have  felt  it  their  duty  to  regard 
Vlie  quefition  aa  it  stands,  after  twenty  nine  yetirs  of  a  poiicv  opposed  hi  their 
ow»i ;  and.  on  the  rejection  of  their  own  view,  they  cordiallv  adopt,  in  the 
iec4*nd  resort,  the  scheme  of  amjfftflnoe  approved  by  the  majority  of  their  cob 
league**,  which  tht»v  ri*ijard  a«  better  in  every  renpict,  and  above  all,  a«  a  far 
nenrer  approaoh  to  justice  than  the  present  extremely  partial  sv»tem  "  fp.  299). 

•  HintM  for  Eton,  Masten.  Bv  W.  J.  (written  in  1862).  (H.  Frowd«,  1898), 
p.  15. 
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of  «chtiol-lit'e.  And  the  more  the  formatiuE  of  character  under 
cthicul  intiuences  ia  regarded  as  the  chief  task  of  education, 
the  jjiore  varied  must  at  all  times  be  the  provision  of  alteniative 
aehooU.  The  history  of  English  education  during  the  last  fifty 
years  shows  how  general,  on  the  whole,  has  been  the  desire  to 
show  consideration  to  the  different,  and  not  always  compatible, 
clsiim^f  of  diffei'ent  forms  of  religious  belief.  lUit  the  prevalence 
tn.  this  desire,  and  (under  an  appearance  of  some  indifference)  an 
instinctive  senne  of  the  ditficulties  of  the  problciu  have  been 
among  the  chief  reasons  why  it  has  not  hitherto  proved  ]>ossible 
to  establish  in  this,  as  in  s(«ne  other  countries,  a  unified  system  of 
secondar>'  education  under  the  supervisitm  of  the  State* 

>W(%  -The  following  re<*e«t  <*?i])ri's?*ion*'  nf  nhinidiit  wliioli  benrtm  thn  t*ul>jw^t 
rt}ft'rre<l  {n  m  the  fnrHj^'ciinfjj  seftiitii  aru  <]iiulf*(l  ni>re  as  miVwaim^i  Lluee  (UHerciit 
poiiiU  of  view. 

**TheHchcK>l  in  the  elinn*h  i>f  the  future;  the  leiwherH  are  its  prieiHthocjd. 
lVrft4»t  frtMHloiri  i?*  thorefon*  t*HHenlial.  If.  lis^  iw  the  iinr oiHUMihii  iutii  of  many 
ai'*<lcnt  t'llnnititmixtH.  tut  unti  if*(  Ut  ht»  all<»wt?il  to  carry  on  ii  r^chrHjl  >v!io  htis  nut 
iihtHiiti.''4l  an  iLiithoris;itittu  frmiia  iJoveriiuu'iit  ^l'<'J^altnM^nt  fii**!  wltosi' M'h*>]ar^  do 
iiiil  sniisfy  its  *'xaiiiiitrr>,  we  Mhiill  In-  u\\  t*iii  way  ttKiecntraliNrd  lyrunny,  wliirh 
vvMiiM  s«H»ri  havr  a  bi^nniiilnir^  rUWi  ii|M>ti  tMhirjitiniKi!  iiro^ircNs.  An  iirti*'ial 
slainlnnl  of  [ihil**sttn}iir  autl  KrieMlilir  hclii^f  \vihiI<I  iri«ijnHihlv  Imt  surely  urine, 
not  pcHiajiH  einlwHljed  in  articles  jo  !»♦»  nnhKcrihtMl  try  candidate?*  f(»r  eihit'ntinnnl 
jKist^-*  hnt  t«raelicttlty  iniiMnsed  by  a  jenlous  !inti^*atliy  to  iniiitviUion.  TcArherH 
venturing  to  reject  the  oJlicial  (hx^trincvs  -  .say  iti  Inohi^y  or  nociolo^^y  -or  even 
HUsjiected  of  tiiiestioniui^  Iheia,  \Mnild  tirid  their  car«*en*  hlockeii  None  hut 
(how  wtio  riihihined  menial  on<;rinality  with  ct»ntem|it  for  wordly  j»rt>^!]>i'rity 
won  hi  indulge  in  tlic  liixnry  of  imlcpnnleiit  thought  and  >.pf»eclK  t  nder  such 
a  irtjimr  pro«^esH  won  hi  1*^  slow.  It  is  in  the  nmre  advan«'e*l  e<luealton,  and 
pftrtieuhirly  iti  tliose  hi;L;)ier  nciences  where  ho  rnueh  reniains  nnsettleH,  (hat 
St^t'C  c*>ntfoi  would  he  moist  iniHehievoiiH."  (Mr*  E,  S.  H&e»l*y  in  the  Positirist 
AV**(Vw*  fur  June  1893.) 

The  following  I »assa^e  i^  taken  from  IT  jiaper  on  "  ratholioi  and  the  ruhlie 
Hchools  "  read  hv^  the  Rev.  John  Noni^*  j Oratory  School)  wt  the  Thir<l  Annual 
Conference  •>f  ('iitholie  (Villeire.s  u|)i>n  SeiHuidary  F/ltKiition  {May  Ih  \H^\. 
**  I  can  from  my  own  exjH^nence  te.Ht'tfy  to  the  imrcnsiui;  sinionnt  of  Uilk 
ainonfjfKl  f 'atholict-i,  jnid  they  an-  not al ways  j<lack  Cnthohcs.  alwuii  tlie  injury  and 
kw,s  they  have  to  \h*ht  hccaUM-  they  cantmt  aernl  their  >onsto  tlie  faihlic  srtiooLs. 
To  he  eandiih  jj;ejitlenieii.  one  cannot  help  .synriMithixlii;,'  with  their  feelin^'sj. 
Kton  and  Harrow.  Winclie#»ter  ami  Hujf^oy,  ClmrterhouiH*?  anri  WeHtnitnsicr 
are  stirring  KmnulH  in  Knj^lish  ear?*;  they  art*  i>art  of  the  national  hcritaj^  *, 
they  are  insL»ptirahte  from  I  lie  natiooM  hiHtory  and  are  very  near  the  nation's 
heart.  They  have  cojue  domi  to  uk  from  a  faroiT  pa;*! '  their  traditions*  are 
hoar^'  with  aj^e,  a^  their  Ijnildiii;^^  are  irrey  witli  year?  ;  in  ispite  of  all  that  han 
hapjleni'd,  there'll  ill  hiin;^-' nronnd  >omi'  of  thenrthe  fra^ram*' of  the  Catht»lic 
tuelY  that  ^vi  them  up  iti  thf  hind  ;  they  are  the  lrainin;_'  izround  of 
En^land'^  intent  men  :  within  their  nail-  are  |t»  l»t«  foTind  h/amin;^,  culture, 
refinermmt  and  tnnny  otlier  U'antifnl  thin*^'H  tiiat  appeal  .stronjLjly  to  uh  all,  and 
are  of  rwil  value  in  MM'ial  life,  in  nhort.  all  those  tmn;::^  thnt  inuueH.s  on  a  man 
that  indelihVe  ntark,  ijidescriltahle,  hut  real,  wlncli  ♦ii?*lin;xuislH?s  a  jiuhlic  school 
man  fi  M^t  111  hiK  ffllows.     \  am  itjady  autl  willing  to  allow  all  this,  and 

mm^h  .u  will,  and  yet  I  lun  eomiielled  to  nay,  witli  full  delihehitioii,  that 

tui  tVipii^Mi  w.->  sliouhl  ever  Ik*  allovve<)  to  ent<M'  a  pnhlii'  Krliool  ;  that  t<»NerMl  a 
ratholir  Imy  to  a  iiublic  hcIumJ  i^  to  expose  liiui  to  fhu!p.*rs  siicli  aw  no  hw^l 
Catholic  ran  even  emitemt«htle  with  emianimity,  is  to  deprive  him  of  a  trainia^ 
in  spiritual  thin^f^s  to  which  he  fiafi  a  ri^ht  lu*  a  child  of  the  rhnivh,  and  without 
wideh  he  will  never  itnhiU*  the  tnie  spirit  of  a  r'atliolic  ;  151,  iu  a  word,  t^)  nin 
the  risk  of  nuikinj;  him  a  cold  and  inditferent  f  at  hoKe,  without  fellow -feeling 
with  hiN  hrethren,  ^nolmhly  critieal  in  sjiirit  and  disluyah  who  Will  not  edify  hy 
his  [>raetiee  ami  whone  Kyrn[tathioH  will  lie  h'sn  with  the  Cfnirch  than  Witli 
oth<*rs. 

**  Thrjr  iji  Jh'xf  the  tlati^frr  to  ffte  hny\s  Jiiith  and  thi»»  danger  is  Iwth  |ioHttire 
and  m*ffntivt^  lie  will  of  course  \m  exeii?^e<i  attendftnce  at  cluipel  and  pmyerR, 
and  all  direct  religimi^  in^tmetion,  hut,  in  the  nature  of  tliingts  lie  cannot  be 
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exeuAOfl  very  (Knitive  religiotm  ttistruction.  All  day  loiig  nil  llinnigh  tlt«  hcIiuoI 
year,  lie  will  \te  uuth^r  tlie  jutluetice  of  ti  i»owt*rful  fiolveiiU  Jt«  ^nr**.  iind  cflW'tn  f 
a^  the  fu'tion  of  the  wimtht^r  on  et^tftin  kiiuU  uf  slono»  Jn  th«»  c\finn  nmrn  he  will  Ur 
tin«ler  nif»n  of  varioiiH  vi^nvs,  oiw  luj^h,  Another  low,  a  thirtl  hmatl^  one  will  l»e 
ratumnliNtic;  anotlier  iimleruilistus  Hiitl  nil  will  liave  little  iej*jioit  Un  the  faith 
of  the  one  or  two  little  t'lttholic  Iw^vs  llu-y  loay  iMin»e  aen»H>*,  Tln^y  will  not  of 
f^et  f>ui^>o«e  interfere  with  a  ImyV  faith-  I  triiMt  »)i»l  ainl  JMjIieve  not  -  Init,  even 
if  that  i»  Hocure*  they  are  hut  men  after  all,  and  you  cannot  exrieet  that  they 
will  pianl  their  wunln  and  avcml  i^uppn^Ksiui^  their  opinions  for  tear  of  the  one; 
lM»y  m  their  ela.s»  i  it  it*  too  inueh  to  expect  that  they  should  e%en  think  of  it  all : 
and  if  a  trmn  it*  an  earnest  teaeher,  he  nniHt  in  a  tlionsand  ditVerent  wayw  intprexj* 
hi**  own  mind  on  to  the  loiiid  itf  hin  voutlifiil  oupil  ;  /:V  nhnHftfinfin  rttrtiiji  tM 
hfptitur  ;  and  if  the  teaeher  in  wijieere  in  his  ren;;ious  viewH  lie  nniKt  luring  out 
what  IH  in  hun,  iu<lireetly  j»erha|iK,  hut  none  the  le>**«  |>OHi lively.  The  j^reater 
Wr  sureesf*  a^  a  teaeher.  the  ^ix^ater  his  inllnenee,  mo  iinieh  the  more  danp*r  for 
his  pupil.  We  all  know  how  jjreat  the  inlluenee  of  a  gooti  iniuiter  is  :  how 
litiya  ttn^t  iuhnire  ami  then  Itejcin  to  imitate :  how  eagerly  thev  iiultihe  all 
that  »*ui"li  u  njiwter  !*iiys  how  tliey  make  hi?<  vitrwn  tl»eir  own  ami  how  loyally 
they  elin^'  to  thoj+e  viewM.  To  say  the  vi*ry  leivnt,  {n  ]mt  a  Catlndie  1k»v  of  four* 
teen  into  *iueh  a  i>oMtton  ik  lo  put  him  iTilo  iiiMoinetit  danpT  out  of  whieli  he 
is  not  likely  to  enier|;e  without  Kerioiis  dnmnue  to  his  faith*  even  if  it  15 
not  completely  killed,  and  this  without  any  fault  ofi  the  ]mrt  of  hi*  teaeher, 
without  any  l>roiw*h  of  faith  or  any  want  of  (Huwitleration," 

S|H;akin»^al  Jtinnin^tham   on  -luly  27.  IHPH,  the  Arehhishop  of  Cjintrrhury  t^ 
reported    to  have  ^4iid   (7V////X  report,  duly  *JH).     '*  hi   Hhk  rininlr>'  there   wah 


neeesHarily  a  verj*  eonwitlerahle  dilHtnilly  in  dealing  with  the  reli;iious  part  of 
etlueation,  l^eeau^^e  there  wei^»  s*i  nuuiy  dilh'rent  o|pinjons  anion^  then),  atulevei^ 
man  had  a  right  to  lii>i  own  opiiii**fi>     Therefore,  every  nuui  had  a  Hi^ht   to  have 


n  opuii 
Hcunetldn^r  to  say  a-^  to  the  refi^rimis  rduration  thnt^htudd  In*  ^iven.  Very  often 
now  tliey  heanl  a  jrr*niX  "leal  niiid,  and  snid  moreover*  in  hiji  jud lament,  in  a  very 
mistaken  way,  almut  the  oeeessity  io  llie^e  inattei-^  of  reli;;iou.s  eipialitv-  He 
entirely  went  with  the  drn'trine  of  reli;;i<ins  equality,  hut  he  very  often  tluMij^ht 
that  Homt'  jH'otde  loftint  hy  et|uality  in  relrpon  having;  no  reli^dtm  at  alh  There 
were  other  forms  of  relipon?*  equality.  It  wa-<  Njiiih  and  ntit  only  wjo«  it  Hahl 
but  it  was  acte<l  uoori,  '^rive  lelt^tuuM  iuNtruetioii,  hut  let  vv*.'r\  teaeluT  ;jivc  the 
iliHtnietiori  whiidi  tie  liken  t^)  pve,'  trusting'  it  entirely  t*>  the  sehiMihmtsler,  Hut 
it  «eeiued  to  liim  that  a  parent  had  no  rij,dii  {n  etdrust  his  ehild  lo  the  reliji^^ious 
in.struetion  of  one  who  miirht  l>e  tt-nuhinK  the  vitv  <Mintrary  of  what 
tJie  jMireut  himself  helieve«h  He  tliou;cht  it  wa>  ;:oim1  tluit  |>i\reHts  r^hould 
ehooKe  for  lhem:ielve:^  what  relitrious  instruetion  tlw  ehildn»n  sluuihl  reeeive. 
Tlie  reM|KuiMi!iility  was  phiced  hy  liod  u|*on  tliem,  and  they  ou^lil  to  takes  it  up. 
He  wiwhed  to  see  hcIiooIn  that  were  Huitalile  to  the  ditl'erent  opuitou*^  of  religious 
iHiople.  Let  there  he  s^ehocds  to  iustruet  the  Wefileywns  ;  let  there  lie  ><ehtads  to 
u»Hini«"t  the  t^U!ikei»  ;  N^'hotd?*  t«j  instruet  the  Independents,  ami  j^o  on.  Let 
them  have  srhixds  to  Huit  the  iwi^*h  of  everyone,  hut  f*»r  I  he  «anie  tea-son  let 
there  Ite  sehools  to  instnict  the  ehildjt^n  of  niendierH  uf  the  Cluurh  of  England.** 

It  uuiy  he  addwl  that  the  deMre  for  variety  in  seeondary  edueation,  eorre* 
8poudent  to  variety  in  i'eli^'ious  lielief,  i«  felt  liy  nuuiy  jiernonH  in  France  at  the 
prt».Hent  time  :  — 

"  tJu*on  fa^HHC  nil  ensiii  de  la  liherle,  r>ur  le  terrain  de  rcnHiiii^neiui^ni  seeoiiUaiie. 
liu'oti  ee!>M!  lie  !uei*urer  la  liherte  cl'une  main  a>  are  ut  jalouse  ;  nu*ou  la  doune 
jdeiuet  lar^e  et  entiere,  telle  que  la  eom;t>it  nn  esprit  (jiii  ne  ne  laisKe  |ift.**aveu}jfler 
(»ar  les  pasisions  tie  ^eete. 

•' Lilierte  t>oai  tout  honn&te  honuiie,  fati.1  jtretre  ou  roligieux^  de  se  vouer,  si 
eeht  lui  pUit,  au  dui  lalaMir  de  I  edue^itioii. 

**  Liherte  pjur  le  |ii»re  de  faunlle  ile  cimlier  wm  eiifaiits  aux  ntaitrei^  de  son 
choix. 

**  LiWute  t»our  le  fonetionnaiitr ;  «|u*il  i*oit  hien  entendu  rjiril  ne  pertlra  pan  Mon 
gaKue-pain,  paree  rju'il  aura j»rt*fere  le  eolle^e  lihre  au  lyeee  de  rKtat." 

VKtftt  rf  4»jv  I'h'^tKjr  (ffttt^  fciisi'iffftmrnf  wTontfdh**',  j>ar  Le  W  .losei>h  liunvielmn. 
K  d.     Paris,  Lihi-airie  Ch.  Pous.sielque»  me  ('as.sette  15,  1898,  p.  44. 
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XI.  -The    Growing    Need   for   more    Enowledge   in   the    various 

Branches  of  Professional  and   Commercial  Life.^    Effects  of 
this  change  on  Methods  of  Secondary  Education. 

J  list  J  howover,  as  it  cunuot  but  be  tbi*  tendency  t^f  a  strictly 
unilietl  system  to  disregartl  at  uny  rate  the  iiiinur  .sbaJe.s  of 
religiuus  diJiereuce  and  to  place  i^mall  ininonlit^s  in  a  pusitiun  of 
some  relative  disadvantage ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
characteriiitic  weakness  ot  tlie  opposite  system  to  fail  in  securing 
as  high  an  average  level  in  inteJIeeinal  attuiument.  Theie  are 
many  signs  that  this  is  the  point  at  which  our  gravest  eduea- 
tirinal  peril  lies.  In  order  to  excel  in  a  proiession,  in  commerce, 
in  industry,  it  is  becoming  necessary  for  a  man  to  .start  by  know- 
ing a  great  deal  more  than  used  to  be  the  case.  Not  that  mere 
knowledge  avails  without  energy,  initiativcj  imaginatltm,  judg- 
ments character*  But  these  virtues  need  for  their  successful  exercisw 
a  wider  basis  of  knowledge  than  before.  The  diiierent  parts  ol 
the  world  are  coining  to  closer  quarters  with  one  another.  There  is 
increasing  mobility,  not  of  capital  only,  but  of  expert  knowledge 
coupled  with  industrial  enterprise.  Distant  markets  are  leas 
isolated.  Economy  in  production  is  becoming  more  universally 
a  necessary  factor  in  success.  The  amateur,  however  brilliant, 
is  tinding  it  harder  to  contend  against  the  expert.  The  organiser 
has  til  take  into  aec(nint  an  ever  widening  range  of  iiitercon- 
neeted  facts.  The  outcome  of  all  this  is  that  the  need  for  a  good 
fouuflation  of  sound  and  w^ell -chosen  knowledge  is  being  felt  by 
classes  in  society,  for  wbtmij  not  very  bmg  ago,  much  less  actual 
knowledge  sufficed.  They  made  up  for  lack  of  knowledge  by 
their  great  energy  and  enterprise.  But  the  game  is  getting 
harder  for  them,  because  there  are  more  players,  and  among  the 
players  are  rivals  who  are  intellectually  better  equipped.  It  is 
not  mere  information  that  is  wanted,  but  the  trained  power  of 
getting  information*  of  analysing  it,  testing  its  accuracy,  dove- 
tailing one  piece  of  information  into  another,  of  applviuL'  it  with 
economy  and  atldress.  The  searching  discipline,  which  a  good 
secondar^^  school  can  give,  trains  the  faculties^  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  the  sound  and  lasting  basis  of  general  knowledge, 
on  which  in  later  life  the  more  advanced  studies  of  the  pro- 
fessional man  and  the  practical  experience  of  the  niau  of  business 
can  be  built  up.  Nor  is  it  only,  or  indeed  mainly*  fcu'  reasons  of 
personal  profit  in  professional  or  commercial  life  th«t  this  wider 
range  of  general  culture  is  becoming  more  neeessary  to  more 
people  every  year.  A  similar  need  arises  out  of  the  growing 
complexity  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  both  in  Imperial  and  in 
local  affairs.  Bay  by  day  there  ari'^e  in  Tmrterial  and  municipal 
affairs  questions  which  involve  fundamenial  issues  in  ethics  and 
economics.  We  look  to  our  secondary  schools  to  send  rnit 
successive  generations  of  intellectual  leaders  :  and  in  order  that 
the  eminent  few  may  effectively  lead»  they  must  be  able  to  appeal 
to  large  circles  of  well-educated  opinion — intelligent  alike  in  the 
criticisms  they  utter  and  in  the  approval  they  bestow.     And  in 
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tue  sphere  of  intellectual  activity,  in  the  study  of  the  problems 
of  conduct  and  belief,  the  dilferent  parts  of  the  world  with 
their  different  bases  of  thought  and  conduct  are  coming  to  closer 
grips.  I'here  is  an  ever-growing  necessity  for  more  disciplined 
intelligence,  for  more  knowledge,  for  the  kind  of  training  which 
enables  a  man  to  see  quickly  the  connection  between  things,  to 
t^st  an  argument,  to  **  prove ''  his  own  conclusions,  to  follow  up 
clues,  to  marshal  evidence,  to  gt>l  behind  mere  phrases  into  the 
heart  of  things.  A  really  good  secondary  education,  up  to 
sixteen  or  nineteen  a**  the  case  may  be,  does  for  a  man  what  he 
can  rarely  do  for  himself  in  later  years.  It  drills  his  intelligence, 
while  the  powers  are  still  supple,  and  it  presses  into  his  mind, 
while  the  memory  is  still  retentive  and  undisturbed  by  outside 
cares,  a  well-set  foundation  of  necessary  knowledge.  But  all 
over  Germany  these  advantages  have  Ixen  made  more  accessible 
to  the  children  of  families  of  small  means  than  is  the  case  in 
England.  The  middle  classes  of  this  country,  and  the  boys  of 
promising  ability  who  are  born  in  humbler  station,  are  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  year  by  year  at  a  relatively  greater 
disadvantage,  in  a  matter  of  rapidly  growing  international 
imj)ortance.  The  German  secondaiy  schools  do  not  specialise ; 
they  excel  because  they  make  it  their  chief  duty  to  lay  a  broad 
foundaticm  of  general  culture,  and  the  leaders  of  the  professions 
and  the  authorities  of  their  uurivalled  higher  technical  schools 
agree  in  regarding  this  high  level  of  general  culture  as  an  indis- 
pensably necessary  preparation  for  their  own  more  specialised 
work.  It  is  ill  this  sense,  as  Cardinal  Newman  said,  that  **  if  a 
liberal  education  is  good,  it  must  necessarily  be  useful  too." 

It  is  true  that  in  planning  any  course  of  school  studies  we  have 
to  remember  that  the  time  available  is  narrowly  limited. 
"  No  doubt,''  wrote  Professor  Henrv  Sidgwick  in  his  essay  on 
"  I1ie  Theory  of  a  Classical  Education,"*  ''  the  studies  of  boy- 
hood must  be  carefully  limited  and  selected;  but  they  may  be 
representative  of  the  diversity  of  the  intellectual  world  in  which 
men  live.  A  boy  must  not  be  overwhelmed  in  a  mass  of  details ; 
he  fmglit  to  be  forced  by  all  possible  educational  artifices  to  appre- 
hend facts  and  not  to  repeat  words ;  but  in  order  that  he  may 
attain  a  thoroughly  cultivated  judgment  aceording  to  the 
standard  of  our  age,  his  education  must  be  many-sided,  he  must 
be  initiated  into  a  variety  of  methods."  Since  these  words  were 
written  the  need  for  such  an  education  has  become  at  once  moie 
urgent  and  more  widely  diffused.t 

•  In  •'  Essays  on  a  Liberal  Kdutmtion "  (Macuiiilan.   1868,   p.  136). 

t  The  hearing  of  this  kind  of  general  education  on  commercial  prosperity  is 
pointed  out  in  the  K»'port.  i)roscnted  to  th«»  Technical  Instruction  Cmn- 
nvittee  of  the  City  of  ^fanchest^r  by  the  Deputation  appointed  to  visit  Technical 
Schools,  Institr.tions,  and  Mus.ums  in  Germany  and  Austria,  July  and  August, 
1837.  (Hanclie.sttT,  Hcury  Bl  icki<;ck  )  *'  It  is  by  no  means  a  difllcult  matter 
to  trace  to  thp.  inHuenre  ttf  the  i-rhooh  and  the  system  of  education  (jeneralli/ 
the  improvement  which  has  nvirkei  the  manufacturing  progress  of  Germany 
and  especially  the  unique  position  occupied  by  the  chemical  industries  in  that 
country.*' 

The  wider  sirrnificance  of  the  gener.-'  education  given  in  eood  secondary  schools 
is  discussed  in  Cirdinal  Newman*s  Idea  of  a  Univtrsity  (Discourse  vii.,  pp.  164, 
feq.).  "If  a  liberal  education  is  good,  it  must  necessarily  be  useful  too.  .  .  . 
General   culture  of  mind  is  the  best  aid  to  professional  and   sclent tfio  study, 
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laraday»  iu  discus.sing  this  question  ii'oiii  another  point  of 
\iew,  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  a  broad  and  varied  basis  for  the 
education  to  be  given  in  secondary  schools,  lie  was  j*rotei*tiiig 
against  the  narrowness  of  tlie  old  classical  education  because  he 
had  found  that  it  did  not  give  that  **  mode  of  mind,  that  manage- 
ment of  the  mind  **  which  enaltled  a  man  to  think  or  speak  with 
understaudtng  about  matters  ol  natural  science.  But  he  was 
careful  to  explain  that  he  was  not  attacldng  the  classics  at  all,  but 
only  ])uttiug  in  a  plea  for  other  kinds  of  knowledge  as  equally 
necessary  ingredients  fn  a  good  education.  In  other  words >  he 
had  in  view  what  one  may  call  a  formula  of  the  constituents  of 
necessary  culture.  Enumerating  some  branches  of  science  as* 
**  fundamental,  like  the  ABC  of  the  alphabet/'  he  let  fall  an 
expr»^ssion  which  puts  the  idea  in  a  striking  form.  All  these, 
lie  said,  are  "  things  that  a  gentleman  canoot  do  without.*** 
That  is  to  say,  he  had  beft^re  his  mind  a  more  or  less  clear  con- 
ception ol  the  range  of  knowledge  which  a  well-ediicated  man 
ought  to  possess,  and  the  foundation  of  which  ought  to  be  laid 
at  scliool  instead  of  being  left  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  in 
later  life. 

'  This  is  tlie  point  to  which  German  statesmen  and  educational 
authtu'ities  have  given  far  more  attention  than  has  been  the  case 
in  our  own  country.  They  have  attempted  to  find  a  formula  for 
the  range  of  attainment  which  an  educated  man  should  be 
expected  to  possess.  From  point  to  point  their  ideas  have 
broadt^ned.  They  have  been  led  to  admit  that,  in  certain 
respects,  the  formula  will  vaiT  under  the  different  conditions 
imposed  by  the  demands  of  different  kinds  of  professional 
and  industrial  life.  But  they  have  never  departed  from 
the  fundamental  idea  that  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  must  be 
possessctl  by  all  educated  men  in  common,  and  that  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  such  knowledge  deep,  and  firm,  and  true,  is  the 
function  of  the  secondary  school.  1o  this  they  have  apjdied 
their  energy  for  three  generations.     They  have  spared  no  effort 


and  «flueatetj  men  can  do  whnt  illiterate  cannot ;  and  the  man  who  has  learned 
to  tliink  and  to  reason,  and  to  compare  and  to  distriminate  and  to  analyse,  who 
luw  refined  bis  taste,  and  formed  his  judgment  anrl  sharpened  liis  inentdl  vision. 
will  not,  indet*d,  at  unie  be  a  lawj^er,  or  a  pleader,  or  an  orat-or^  or  ti  stat^jsman, 
or  a  phjsiaVin,  or  a  good  landlord,  or  a  man  of  busine&s,  or  a  sohlier,  or  an 
engineer,  or  a  chennist,  or  a  geologist,  or  an  antiquaiian  ;  bnt  be  will  bo  plac(?d 
in  that  sttbte  of  intellect  in  wlikh  he  win  take  np  any  one  of  the  scteneea 
or  callings  I  have  referi^d  Ui,  or  any  other  for  wMoh  he  has  a  taste  or  special 
talent,  with  an  ease,  a  gmce,  a  vemtility»  and  a  success  t^  which  another  is 
a  Htranger.     In  tliis  sense,  then,     .     .     ,     inentaJ  cnlt^tie  la  cfopTia  tic  ally  iiaefuL* 

The  forwntost  ndvocates  of  higher  t-echnical  instruction  in  Gteraiajiy  insist 
on  a  bvjiia  of  wide  >»t^[ieral  educ^ition  as  an  indispensaiblfi  preliminary  to  snccesa 
in  applied  stndie*.  Thus.  Dr.  RwitenUu-her,  the  Director  of  the  famous  TechniLVil 
Hi>^h  Schwd,  iit  Kiiilsrnhe,  said  \hirt  if  we  sacrifice  humane  studies  in  favour 
cjf  a  narmw  form  of  technical  training,  we  shall  isolate  tlie  mnkj*  of  scientific 
industi-y  from  the  rest  of  national  life  and  estrange  them  from  the  more  idml 
interests  of  »odety,  Tu  his  Wfirk  on  Universities  and  Teclinical  High  Schools 
(1891),  Dr.  ZilUer  dt»elare§  that  strenuous  efTorts  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
j^neral  educoibion  are  indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to  ennble  the  htg^her 
teclinical  schools  to  aocmnplish  their  aim-  (See  Paulsen,  Qeschicbte  ihs  gelehrt^n 
rnVrnrhts  iv..  569)  A  similnr  view  is  tak<Jn  by  the  most  experienced  teacher* 
in  hiifber  Technical  luKtiute^s  in  thij*  c^'untry. 

*  Reprirt  ^f  VM'w  Schook  Commission,  1864,  vuL  iv.,  Vt  2,  Q.  48,  66-68. 
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in  defining  tlieir  aims  and  in  carrying  them  out  in  jiractice. 
Tlie  matter  has  never  l)een  allowed  to  end  in  mere  talk.     They 
liave  from   tlie  first  been  convinced  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
national  weliare  to  fix  a  high  standard  of  secondary  education, 
to  insist  on  thai  .standard  hei ng  maintained  in  practice,  and  to 
sec  me    for   l)oys    of    pnmiise    all    over   Germany   access   to   tlie 
education  thus  defined.     It  is  here  that  they  find  the  differentia 
hetween  ])rimary  and  secondary  schools.     Each  type  of  school 
has  its  aim.     It  is,  in  their  judgment,  just  as  necessary  that  the 
complete  primary  course  should  result  in  each  scholar  possessing 
a  certain  range  of  knowledge  as  that  the  complete  secondary 
course  should  attain  a  corresponding  end.     Hence  they  insist  o»i 
all  children  who  are  not  destined  for  higher  education  remaining 
in  the  primary  school  from  six  to  fourteen,  in  order  that  they 
may  work  throuitrh  the  whole  course  carefully  ]ilanned  out  for 
those  years.     But  they  admit  that  by  fourteen  no  boy  can  acquire 
tli(»  range  of  knowledge  which  is  covered  by  the  formula  of  a 
good  general   education.     The  latter  involves  a  longer  course, 
eacli  year  of  which  (beyond  the  initial  stages)  has  to  accomplish 
a  ('(utain  part  of  the  task  assigned  to  the  whole.     Not  that  the 
masters  mt»rely  teach  an  instalment  of  the  complete  course  in 
(me  year,  test  its  acquisition  b}^  an  examination,  and  then  leave 
the  boy  free  to  forget  a  large  part  of  it.     On  the  contrar}^,  the 
attainment  gained  in  each  year  is  worked  up  afresh  into  the  tasks 
of  each  succeeding  year,  until  at  the  close  of  the  whole  course 
the   ])oy   is   assured,   so   far   as   skilled   teaching   and   constant 
disci])line  cm  assure  anything,  of  that  basis  of  knowledge  whicli 
**  an  educated  man  cannot  do  without."     The  secondary  school 
course,  therefore,  is  not  a  casual  length  of  chain  from  which  on»» 
or  more  links  can  be  cut  off  without  affecting  the  usefulness  of 
what   is   left.     The   course   is   an   integral    whole,   requiring   a 
sp(»cified  number  of  years  for  its  accomplishment,  and  rewards 
and  recognition  are  given  only  to  those  who  com])lete  it.     I'rue, 
there  are  different  kinds  of  secondary  school-courses,  different 
alike    in    period    and    in    curriculum.      But    those  differences, 
important     as     they     are,     are     matters     of     sub-classification. 
Thus,  the    Germans    admit    a    broad    distinction    between    the 
courses  planned  to  cover  the  years  from  nine  to  sixteen,  and 
from   nine   to   nineteen    respectively,   as   they   do   between   the 
courses    which    are    fully    classical,    semi-classical,    or    wholly 
modern,  as  the  case  may  be.     But  these  distinctions  do  not  touch 
the   fundamental   principle   that,   before   a  man  can  be   called 
*'  educated  "  at  all,  a  certain  minimum  of  culture  he  must  have, 
and  tliat  minimum,  they  hold,  cannot  be  reached  in  a  secondary 
school-course  which  ends  before  the  age  of  sixteen.     And  it  is 
this  adh(M'ence  to  cU  arly-stated  princi])le  that  has  enabled  the 
German    j^eople    to   b-uild   U])   its    wonderful    system   of   higher 
education.     Granted  that,  at  every  point  of  the  analysis,  it  may 
be  arguable  to  admit  qualification  or  criticism ;  granted  that  any 
line  clearly  drawn   makes  some  hrad  cases ;    granted   that  the 
needs  of  rnodern  life,  the  aptitudes  of  different  boys,  and  the 
rapidity   or  slowness   of   individual   development,   shade   off  by 
almost  impercei)tible  degrees  the  one  into  the  other,  and,  there- 
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fore,  make  rigid  classification  difficult,  or  in  some  respects 
actually  injurious ;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
broad  outccme  of  this  systematic  organisation  has  been  on  the 
intellectual  side  remarkable,  and  that  it  has  succeeded  in 
ec^uipping  a  large  i)roportion  of  the  German  nation  with  the  kind 
of  ai)titude  and  the  sort  ot  knowledge  wliicli  are  becoming,  year 
by  year,  of  great^'r  value  in  the  struggle  of  modern  life.  The 
(jermans  believe  that,  under  modern  conditions,  the  victory  will 
lie,  not  with  an  unorganised  multitude,  however  conspicuous  the 
encugy  and  courage  of  some  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  but 
with  a  highly  trained  phalanx  of  workers,  drilled  to  co-operate, 
and  combining  different  forms  of  knowledge  all  subordinated  to  a 
common  aim. 

IJut  many  German  thinkers  would  be  among  the  first  to  admit 
that  such  a  system  as  this  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  advan- 
tages.    The  phalanx  it^^elf  proved  unwieldy  in  later  days ;  once 
broken,  it  could  not  easily  be  reformed.  Persistent  subordination 
tends    to    weaken    individual    initiative,    on    which     in    certain 
contingencies  all  depend.     But  to  such  criticisms  as  these  an 
upholder  of  the  modem  German  system  would  probably  reply 
that,  however  necessary  may  become  a  more  open  order  of  attack, 
tlie  latter  in  its  turn  will  depend  for  success  on  each  individual 
liaving  a  very  high  level  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  possession 
of    tliat    amount   of   necessary   knowledge   can    only    be   made 
universal   throughout  that  part  of    the  nation   concerned,   l)y 
some   such     preliminary   process   of  collective   discipline   as   is 
secured  by  a  State  system  of  secondary  schools.     **  I  grant," 
he  might  say,  "  that  such  a  system  has  perils  of  its  own ;  that  it 
*'  may   tend   to   efface   certain   individualitiea   of  aptitude   and 
**  attainment  which  for  some  reasons  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
"  preserve  ;  and  that  it  may  in  turn  be  superseded  by  some  looser 
*•  form    of   classification    and    arrangement.     But,    in    order   t.) 
*  secure  the  advantages  of  the  latter  at  its  best,  you  mu-^t  go 
**  through  the  ]uej)arat')ry  stage  of  stricter  discipline,  in  order 
**  tl)at   the   meaning   and   the    necessity   of   a   high    average   of 
**  individual  attainment  may,  so  to  s|)eak,  be  burnt  into  the  mind 
**of   the   nation,   and   l)ecome   iuvstinctive   and   inevitable.     Or, 
'*  otherwise,  there  will  be  a  dangerously  large  minority,  possibly 
*'  a  majority,  of  p(»rsons  who  will  disregard  the  duty  of  acquiring 
*'  that  minimum  of  general  culture  which  it  is  essc^iitial  tliat  eacli 
*'  unit,  however  independently  he  may  be  allowed  to  act,  must 
**  possess,  if  only  that  he  may  realise  the  points  at  wliich  skilful 
*•  combination   and   subordination   will   always   continue   to   be 
**  necessary.     And  the  i)resence  of  a  large  number  of  defaulters 
"  of  this  kind  will  im])eril  not  their  own  welfare  only  but  that  of 
"  the  community  to  which  they  belong.     If  you  take  a  very  long 
**  view,  the  present  system  may  be  only  a  stage  in  the  develoj)- 
'*  ment :  j'et  it  is  for  us  a  necessary  stage,  in  order  to  guarantee 
•*  successful  development  at  all." 

But  in  attempting  to  fix  a  formula  for  what  shall  be  regarded  as 
the  normal  outcome  of  a  good  secondary  education,  there  are  two 
special  dangers.  We  mav  decide  on  the  wrong  ingredients,  or 
we  may  put  in  too  many  of  them.     The  first  mistake  ends  in  the 
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production  of  the  wrong  kind  of  men  for  the  work  which  has  to  be 
clone,  ihe  second  mistake  produces  premature  fatigue  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  or  (if  actual  over-pressure  is  avoided)  a 
certain  lack  of  focus  in  the  mind.  It  is  admitted  by  manv 
Lrerman  wnters  that,  in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  their 
own  country  during  the  present  century,  the  reality  of  these 
dangers  has  been  observed.  To  remedying  such  evils  where  they 
have  been  ascertained  to  exist,  and  to  guarding  against  them 
at  points  where  they  liave  been  thought  likely  to  arise,  the  best 
intelligence  has  been  steadUy  applied.  Even  so,  however,  there 
are  some  who  believe  that  the  evils  have  not  been  eradicated, 
let  the  severest  critics  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  regret  the 
existence  of  the  system  which,  through  defective  application  at 
some  points,  may  have  produced  such  evils.  They  would  main 
tain  that  the  system,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  has  been  historically 
justifiable,  and  that,  however  sweeping  the  changes  which  may 
bo  ultimately  necessary,  the  period  of  systematic  classification 
will  be  found  to  have  been  indispensable  as  an  intermediate 
sta^e. 

Xnte.-The  folIowin>?  extract  from  a  speech  made  about  two  years  ago  by 
PriiK'e  Bismarck  to  the  Prussian  schoolmasters  indicates  hi«  opinion  of  t£e  in- 
fluence of  the  secondary  schools  on  German  life: — 

"  The  success  attained  by  every  land  in  its  national  development  depends  chiefly 
on  the  educated  minority  which  the  country  contains.  As  I  recently  remarked, 
ill-temper  araonxc  the  dependent  masses  may  call  forth  an  acute  illness  for  which 
we  have  remedies,  but  among  Ae  educated  minority  it  results  in  a  chronic  disease, 
the  diagnosis  of  which  is  d^cult  and  its  cure  wearisome.  Therefore  I  lay  the 
greatest  wei^^jht  on  the  education  and  the  sentiments  of  the  educated  classes  in 
every  country.  To  this  category  belong  in  Germany,  among  others,  the  Parlia- 
mentarv  leaders  and  the  officers.  The  latter  class  would  not  be  possible  without 
our  educational  system.  The  corps  of  officers,  including  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  is  an  inimitable  creation.  Other  countries  cannot  equal  us  in  this,  which 
is  the  product  of  the  education  in  the  higher  schools.  Another  effect  of  this  edu- 
cation is  to  be  found  in  the  perfection  of  our  industry." — Times  report. 

The  bearing  of  other  than  purely  scholastic  forces  on  eome  of  the  questions 
discussed  in  the  foregoing  section  is  treated  of  in  the  following  letter  which 
ap})eftred  in  the  Times  for  June  6,  1898  :— 

GERMANY'S  COMMERCIAL  PROSPERITY. 

Sir,~Being  engaged  by  a  firm  whidi  is  doing  (juite  an  important  buhinesa  in 
exporting  maohinerv  to  England,  I  have  been  several  times  asked  by  Englishmen 
why  it  is  that  other  cmmtries,  and  especially  Germany,  have  made  such  great 
industrial  and  commercial  strides  forward  in  the  last  few  years,  while  in  England 
industry  and  oomnieroe  have  remained  almost  stationary.^  A«  this  circumstance 
is  attributed  in  England  principally  to  the  better  commercial  and  industrial  educa- 
tion which  young  men  are  receiving  in  Germany,  peirhaps  it  may  be  interesting 
for  your  readers  to  hear  also  the  candid  opinion  of  a  foreigner. 

Doubtless  this  fact  is  greatlv  due  to  the  better  education  in  Germany;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  although  the  sunerioritv  of  the  German  educational  inetitutions  is 
pretty  generally  recognised  in  England,  it  is  astonishing  how  verry  few  English- 
men are  going  to  G^rmanv  for  purr^oses  of  study,  while  there  are  to  be  found  in 
nil  high  fwhools  in  Germany  ouite  a* considerable  number  of  Russians,  Americans. 
Ja|ianese,  and  even  Fren^^hmcn.  If,  therefore,  this  comparatively  greater  advance 
of  Germany  were  due  only  t-n  better  education,  then  this  could  be  easily  remedied 
if  the  Tounger  generation  of  Enelishmen — ef^pecinllv  those  whose  meams  will  permit 
it — ^would  complete  their  studies  in  Genran  high  schools. 

According  to  mv  r>rivnto  view  the  fundTimental  reasons  for  Gkrmanv's  groat 
advances  lie  deeper ;  I  attribute  them  \ri  ihc  circumstance  that  the  English  nation. 
beinc  a  verv  ronwrvntive  n-ation,  has  adhered  a  little  too  long  to  some  antiquated 
»nt?titntion^  whi<'h  in  other  countries  have  been  replaced  by  more  modem  onen. 
iSurh  improved  institutionvS  ore:  — 

The  metrical  svstem  of  weights  and  measines. 

The  decimal  standard  of  money,  and 

OompulsoTT  serrioe  in  the  defence  of  the  ooTmtry, 
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The  iiietiicul  system  of  weights  and  measures  haji  at  last  been  introduced  in 
Kn^rland,  and,  although  it  is  not  yet  >?enerally  used,  the  public  at  large  will  soon 
tind  out  the  really  ^reat  advauta^e  ot  thi.s  system  if  it  becomeji  better  acquainted 
with  the  same. 

To  me,  as  a  fordi><iM3r,  it  is  absolutely  incomprehensible  why  England  adheres 
to  long  U)  the  really  very  awkwai'd  standard  ot  money  and  does  not  introduce  a 
decimal  standard,  so  much  the  more,  as  this  could  be  easily  done  by  simply 
dividing  the  shilling  into  100  cents  instead  of  into  12  pence,  while  pounds  and 
shillings  would  retain  their  unchanged  value*  Kven  Englishmen  have  difficulties 
ni  reckoning  foreign  values  in  English  money,  and  vice  versdj  if  they  have  not  a 
special  table  at  hand,  while  for  every  foreigner  it  is  a  real  torture  to  be  obliged 
to  calculate  in  English  money.  I  myself  would  often  prefer  to  buy  English  goods, 
as  I  know  that  their  quality  is  in  many  ca>es  sui)erior ;  but  turning  English  money 
and  English  measures  into  foreign  values  and  metric  measures  in  order  to  compiue 
prices  makes  too  much  trouble,  and  takes  too  much  time,  and  so  I  abstain  Irom 
doing  so.  I  know  personally  hundreds  of  merchants  who  are  acting  likewii^  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  if  this  difficulty  did  not  exist  English  exporter  would  do 
much  more  business. 

Every  Englishman — whatever  objections  he  may  have  against  compulsory 
military  service — will  agree  that  it  is  the  most  democratic  and  just  institution,  as 
in  the  defen<3e  of  the  home  it  abolishes  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor,  higli 
and  low.  It  is  often  remarked  by  Englishmen  that  a  compulsory  service  is  con- 
trary to  the  individual  liberty,  but  I  think  that  it  is  just  as  much  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  liberty  of  the  individual  citizen  to  force  him  to  pay  his  taxes  and 
duties  as  to  oblige  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  his  home. 

Germany's  great  advances  are  mainly  due  to  compulsory  military  service.  By 
this  institution  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  standiird  ; 
the  young  man  who  under  other  circumstances  would  never  have  a  chance  of 
mixing  with  other  cljisses  of  people,  but  would  always  remain  in  his  own  sphere 
as  farmer  or  labourer,  is,  in  this  way,  brought  int<>  direct  contact  with  other 
classes,  and  placed  under  entirely  new  circumstances,  any  want  in  his  ordinaiy 
education  is  supplemented,  and,  besides,  he  is  taught  ortfer  and  discipline.  But 
as  education,  order,  and  discipline  are  the  foundations  for  the  attainment  of 
success  in  every  economic  field,  tihere  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  these  fundamental 
qualities  are  implanted  in  the  whole  new  generation  of  a  nation,  this  nation  must 
in  course  of  time  surpass  all  other  nations  which  do  not  offer  to  their  younger 
generation  the  same  opportunities  for  ac(juiring   these  qualities. 

There  is  another  very  important  point  connected  with  compulsory  military  ser 
vice,  which-— from  the  educational  point  of  vio^' — is  of  very  gre;\t  importance 
This  is  the  institution  of  the  "  Einjiihrig  Freiwilligcn."  In  (Germany  every  youni 
man  has  to  do  active  militarv  service  for  three  years,  excepting  only  those  whi 
have  ^one  through  one  of  the  higher  schools,  such  as  a  Gymnasium,  a  Realsohule, 
kc.  Such  young  men  as  the  latter  have  to  sene  only  for  one  year  as  "  Frei- 
williger,"  and  if  after  the  expiration  of  their  vear  thev  are  passing  the  examination 
they  Wome  "Lieutenant  in  der  Reserve." 

It  is  only  natural  that  all  parents  would  ])refer  to  have  their  son  serving  i:s  a 
lieutenant  in  case  of  war  instead  of  as  a  common  soldier,  and  the  conisetiucnoe  is 
that  all  parents  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  and  even  many  who  have  to  expose 
taieniselves  to  privations  in  order  to  he  able  to  do  5^o,  ar^  sending  their  sons  to 
the  higher  schools  so  that  they  may  l)e  entitled  to  scr\'e  as  "Frciwilliger"  and 
become  Leutenants  in  der  Reserve."  The  consequence  is  that  many  thousands 
of  younsr  men  who,  if  this  institution  did  not  exist,  would  be  sent  by  their  parents 
to  the  workshop  to  eam  money,  are  attending  those  higher  schooh 
JSow,  if  n  yonng  man  has  finished  these  higher  scliools  and  l>ocome  a  lieutenant 
nnJHtJ'-'Tf  ^^^"'  '^^^^^."r^e.  he  is  entitled  by  his  education  to  a  much  better 
Fn^yrr^ifvnr  nf-r'^i>^7'^'i''.'*  takes  only  f.>nr  or  fivo  year.'  studyincj  at    the 

vonnl  mJn  :^^'r^^^   1  ^•^  ''-^"^"r  ^"/?  ,^^"«i^^^'ration  thnt  annually  thouwands  of 

ilTrlfl     \  *^"i":^''"'  •  :'"^'  '^  It  =^  ^'"H»er  considoivd  how  croat  an  importan<'e  a 
Zv^d  "  "Ihrr'ir  "T  ^-^"V^f  .^--"^i<^  competition,  then  it  is  not    o  b^ 

Budapest.  «r  ,» 

Wat.  von  Brenxkrukro. 
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XII.— Historical  Sketch  of  the  Curricula  in  Prussian 
Secondary  Schools. 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  perspective,  therefore,  that  we  nia}  best 
regard  the  criticisms,  trenchant  as  they  are,  which  Gennan 
writers  have  a])plied  to  the  policy  of  securing  by  State  supervision 
and  control  a  hif^h  level  of  individual  attainment  amonjj  th{<o 
receiving  secondary  education. 

First,  as  to  ihe  ingredients  of  the  intellectual  outcome  of  a 
course  of  study  in  a  Secondary  School.  On  this  point  we  can 
trace,  throughout  the  history  of  higher  education  in  Germany 
during  the  present  century  (and  the  present  state  of  things  can 
only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  its  historical  development)  a 
gradual  change,  or  rather  expansion,  in  the  point  of  view.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  old-fashioned  Latin  school  was  the  sole 
type  of  local  Secondary  School  in  Germany.*  There  were  some 
boarding  schools  of  high  repute — such  as  Schulpforta,  Meissen, 
Grimma,  ami  their  like — schools  which  traced  back  their  liistory 
to  the  16th  century.  These  schools  were  very  stern  in  their 
c()nce])tion  of  discipline,  and  embodied  in  their  somewhat  narrow 
but  consistently  classical  curriculum  the  ideas  of  Melancthon 
and  of  Stuim,  overlaid  by  the  accretions  of  later  practice.  Stag- 
nant in  the  17th  century  in  consequence  of  the  distractions  and 
exhaustion  produced  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  these  celebrated 
schools  gained  new  life  through  the  reforms  of  1728.  In  the 
18th  century  they  were  the  nursery  of  famous  men.  J.  H. 
Schlegel  and  Lessing  were  educated  at  Meissen ;  Klopstock, 
Ernesti,  the  brothers  J.  E.  and  J.  A.  Schlegel,  and  J.  G.  Eichte 
at  Schulpforta.  Lessing  used  to  recall  with  gratitude  hi*'  school 
days  at  Meissen.  "  Theophrastus,  Plautus,  and  Terence  were  my 
world,  in  which  I  studied  at  my  ease  in  the  narrow  precinct  of 
that  secluded  school  world.  How  gladly  would  I  have  recalled 
those  years  again,  the  only  years  in  which  I  was  truly  happv." 
Each  of  these  schools  had  its  own  traditional  influencp,  its 
fjOoc,  as  the  Tractarians  would  have  called  it.  An  old  Wyke- 
hamist might  recognise  in  the  description  of  these  schools  some- 
thing which  would  remind  him  of  the  influence  of  his  own. 
They  possessed  a  strong  literary  tradition ;  their  ))upils  set  their 
mark  on  German  literature.  A  recent  writer  thus  describes  the 
character  of  these  famous  Fiirstenschulen.  "Their  scholars, 
sequestered  from  the  agitations  of  the  world,  acquired  at  anv 
rate  the  habit  of  independent  work,  learnt  the  methods  an  1 
meaning  of  research,  and  gathered  out  of  classical  literature  a 
store  of  "knowledge  and  of  cesthetic  and  moral  ideas  which  laid  a 
foundation  for  their  after  life.  By  the  studv  of  the  antique 
world,  thev  strengthened  their  character  for  the  duties  which 
awaited  them  in  later  years;  they  gained  a  true  sense  of  stvle 
and  served  their  apprenticeship  ^  the  art  of  letter.^,  t     H ere, 

•Paulsen.     OfS'Mchff  dfs  gclehrten   UnferrirMs,  iv.,  b7>9. 
t  T)r.    0.    Heine:    s.    V.    Fiirslenf^chulen    in    Prof.    R^in  .^   Ennihlopnd^^^rhn 
Jfvvflhurh  (Irr  Pfidagogyl'. 
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more  than  at  any  other  point  in  the  history  of  German  education, 
we  catch  the  note  of  the  best  tradition  of  our  own  ancient 
secondary  schools,  and  of  tliose  whicli  have  been  modelled  upon 
their  i)ractice.  l^ut  tlie  German  Fiirstenschulen  did  not  produce 
these  effects  on  all  tlieir  scholars.  Clever  hoys  to  whom  literary 
studies  were  cono;enial  derived  true  culture  from  their  discip- 
line ;  hut  the  ruck  of  the  scholars,  the  idle  and  the  mediocre, 
drifted  through  the  schools,  insensible  to  their  higher  aims. 
And,  in  s])ite  of  the  changes  made  in  their  curriculum  by  the 
reforms  of  1709,  the  drift  of  public  opinion  set  in  steadily  against 
these  old  foundations.  There  was  a  reaction  against  the  pre- 
dominant infliience  of  the  classical  curriculum.  Fierce  diatribes 
against  the  unnatural  life  of  boarding  schools,  against  the  spiri- 
tual deadness  of  their  religious  teaching,  against  **  fagging,"  and 
the  roughness  of  their  diet  and  accommodation,  undermined  their 
popularity  and  prestige,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  tlieir  numbers  had  materially  declined.  Hence,  at  the 
critical  moment  when  secondary  education  in  Prussia  was  reor- 
ganised by  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  Jind  his  colleagues  (1808- 
1818),  the  bias  of  the  time  was  against  the  old  boarding  school 
tradition.  Their  virtues  were  forgotten,  and  it  was  their  faults 
that  loomed  largest  in  the  eyes  of  those  responsible  for  the  new 
]X)licy.  Moreover,  Pestalozzi  had  imnressed  upon  Europe  the 
essential  Tightness  of  a  close  connection  between  home  and 
school.  Thinking  almost  exclusively  of  elementary  education, 
he  had  eloquently  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the  best  hope  of  popular 
education  lay  in  a  very  close  and  sym])athetic  relation  between 
parents  and  teachers,  between  the  trainine  of  the  school  and 
the  influence  of  the  home.  lUit  his  writings  and  example 
affected  education  far  beyond  its  elementary  frrades.  The  Ges*- 
man  nation  had  always  cherished  a  high  ideal  of  home  life,  and 
the  system  of  taking  a  boy  away  from  his  home  in  his  tender 
years  and  bringing  him  up  under  the  dominant  influence  of 
a  separate  and  di^^tant  communitv  seemed  alien  to  the  national 
tradition.  Furthermore,  von  Humboldt  and  his  co-workers 
aimed  at  diffusing  a  high  standard  of  secondary  education 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  middle  class.  Good  schools  must 
therefore  be  placed  in  every  little  town.  Boarding  schools  migfit 
have  met  the  needs  of  the  rich,  or  of  those  poor  enough  to  solicit 
tae  aid  of  charitable  foundations.  But  for  the  great  mass  of 
professional  and  middle  class  families  good  secondary  day  schools 
were  regarded  as  the  es^jexitial  thing.  And  all  the  tendencies  of 
the  time  drew  men  in  the  same  direction.  Travelling  was  costly 
and  difficult.  Boarding  school  life  meant  the  long  separation 
of  children  from  parental  influence  and  from  the  atmosphere  of 
home.  Even  letters  could  only  pass  at  infrequent  intervals  :  and 
the  boarding  schools  had  becoiur  un])0])ular.  Thev  had  failed 
with  the  average  boy.  They  i"e])resented  a  stiff  old  tradition: 
resistance,  it  may  be  said,  was  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe.  And 
thus,  at  the  determinative  moment,  the  new  system  of  Prussian 
secondary  education  was  worked  out  in  thp  ierms  of  the  day 
school.    Higher  education  was  made  local,  instead  of  non-local. 
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And,  at  this  parting  of  the  ways,  German  policy  in  regard  to 
secondary  schools  definitely  took  the  path  which  led  further  and 
further  away  from  what  we  know  as  the  typical  English  tradi- 
tion.   In  Geimany,  it  was  the  reformed  day  school  that  became 
tlie   princii)al  iufiiience  in  secondary  education ;    the   boarding 
school  fell  into  a  subordinate  place.     In  England,  things  were 
otherwise.     At  the  beginning  jf  the  centuiy  we  had  no  such 
crisis  in  secondary  education  as  Prussia  had'  between  1808  and 
1818.  There  had,  it  is  true,  been  bitter  feeling  enough  against  the 
old  boarding  schools   (many  sharing  Cowper's  wish  that  such 
schools  were  **  or  better  managed  or  encouraged  less"),  but  it 
never  ])io(luce(l  far-reaching  changes  in  our  educational  system.* 
Our  old  public  schools  tided  over  the  danger  which  secretly  threat- 
ened them.     Nothing  occurred  to  compel  revolutionary  change. 
Public  o])ini(m  became  absorbed  in  other  than  educational  is^r.^v 
I'he  middle  class,  which  was  most  concerned  in  the  que^stion,  found 
its  energies  taken  up  in  the  rapid  extension  of  its  commercial 
aeiivities.     Religious  divisions  (partly  social,  partly  traditional, 
])artly  du(»  to  profound  diiferences  in  intellectual  outlook),  ren- 
(1(M0(1  futile  anv  hope  of    establishing  in    small    towns  public 
secondary  schools  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  alike.     The 
State  had  no  direct  control  over  the  Universities  and  no  pow^r 
of  regulating  their  requirements  for  matriculation.     The   Uni- 
versity question  itself  was  bound  up  with  the  problem  whether 
Xonccmformists  should  be  allowed  to  study  at  Oxford  or  take 
degrees  at  (Cambridge,  or  be  given  access  to  a  new  imiversity 
without  any  religious  tests.     Our  professions  were  self-govern- 
ing, and  we  had  no  compulsory  military  service.     Thus  the  con- 
ditions  were  wholly  different,   and   the  course   of  development 
diverse  also.     When  the  movement  of  reform  touched  Englisii 
public  secondary  education,  it  roused  the  boarding  schools  first. 
Ihitler  at  Shrewsbury,  Hawtrey  at  Eton,  Arnold  at  Rugby,  were 
the  leaders.     They  it  was  who  raised  the  ideal  of  English  secondary 
education,  and  their  work  established  the  old  tradition  of  our 
higher  schools  o\\  a  new  and  surer  foundation.     Good  work  was 
being  done  in  many  of  the  local  grammar  schools  before  their 
time  or  since.     But  in  England  the  quickening  impulse  of  reform 

*  The  following  extrdct  from  the  Letters  of  Hannah  More  to  Zacharij  Maraulai/, 
?Uq.  (London,  1^),  illustrates  the  feeling  on  the  subject  of  great  secondary  board- 
ing schools,  which  prevailed  in  certain  circles  in  this  country  at  the  time  when 
the  day  school  system  was  l»eing  so  greatly  strengthened  in  Prussian  secondary 
education. 

"  In  the  year  iSIS,  it  became  a  serious  question  with  Lord  Macaulay'a  father 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  or  otherwise  to  send  him  to  a  public  school.  .  . 
There  was  some  idea,  as  it  appears,  of  pla^^ing  him  at  Westminster.  Mr.  Macaulay 
consulted  Hannah  More.  The  following  is  part  of  her  answer; — 'Barlev  Wood, 
Augu.st  7th,  1812.  (She  recommends  Westminster  *  by  day.')  .  .  .  Throwing 
boys  headlong  into  those  great  public  schools  always  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
practice  of  tho.se  Scv-thian  mothers,  who  threw  their  new-bom  inifiants  into 
the  river:  the  greater  part  perislied ;  but  the  few  who  possessed  great  natural 
strength,  and  wlm  were  worth  saving,  came  otrt  with  additional  vigour  from 
tho  exncnmont.  .  .  Next  to  religion,  there  is  no  such  drill  to  the  mind, 
no  such  t  iTiiiT,  as  the  hard  study  and  discipline  of  these  schools.  In  all  other 
respects,  T  tiink  sufficiently  ill  of  them." 

(Op.  also  Sir  O.  0.  Tpevelvan's  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,  chapter 
i..  p.  27.) 
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came  in  tlie  main  from  the  boarding  schools ;  and  tlie  kinds  of 
disci] )line  and  tradition  which  are  most  easily  established  and 
maintained  in  boarding  schools  became,  so  to  speak,  the  pattern 
for  other  schools.  This  has  affected  the  history  of  English 
secondary-  education,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  German,  through- 
out the  last  sixty  years,  and  explains  the  characteristic  excellence 
and  defects  of  each  side  alike. 

When,  therefore,  in  1808,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  began  to 
remodel  Prussian  secondary  education,  it  was  to  the  local  Latin 
schools  (or  grammar  schools  as  we  should  call  them),  that  he 
turned  his  hand.  He  found  them  attempting  to  fulfil  a  double 
function — that  of  educating  boys  who  were  destined  to  go  on 
to  the  University  and  subsequently  to  enter  a  profession, 
and  those  who  were  intended  for  commercial  life.  In  the  lower 
classes  of  the  schools  these  two  grades  of  scholars  were  inter- 
mixed. 'J'he  highest  classes,  often  very  small,  were  for  the  most 
j)art  attended  only  by  thoj^e  who  were  preparing  for  the  (Jni- 
versity.  It  was  a  survival  of  old  days.  Xeither  class  of  pupils 
got  exactly  what  they  wanted.  There  was  neither  the  staff  nor  the 
intellectual  standard  necessary  to  the  highest  kind  of  secondary 
education.  On  the  other  hand,  the  future  shopkeeper  did  not 
get  an  oi)portunity  of  learning  the  tJiings  appropriate  to  his  fiiture 
calling;  he  had,  on  the  ccmtrary,  to  learnj  a  good  many  things 
which  were  wholly  foreign  to  it.  All  alike  learnt  the  element-; 
of  Latin,  often  taught  in  a  dreary  and  m.^chanical  fashion.  But 
the  boy,  destined  for  the  TTuiversity  and  a  profession,  was 
keT)t  back  by  the  slow  ])rogress  of  his  comrades,  while  they,  on 
th(»ir  part,  found  no  op]^ortunity  of  acquirino:  a  more  congenial 
(and,  to  them,  more  useful)  kind  of  knowledge.  Hence  there 
was  friction  everywhere,  and  discontent  on  both  sides,  l^it, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  boarding  schools,  the  number  of  the 
])upi'ls  needing  more  advanced  instruction  in  day  schools  was  often 
considerable.  Therefore,  the  schools  could  not  gradually  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  trading  class.  They  had 
always  to  contend  with  two  dis])arate  elements,  neither  of  which 
could  gain  elsewhere  easy  access  to  what  it  wanted. 

The  reforms  of  1808-1818  settled  the  question  in  a  verv 
definite  way.  They  converted  the*  local  grammar  schools  into 
classical  schools  of  the  most  approved  type.*  As  a  single  school 
could  not  fully  meet  the  needs  of  both  grades  of  pupils,  those 
of  the  latter  who  were  destined  for  commercial  life  had  to  go 
to  the  wall.  The  grammar  school  became,  not  (to  use  a  later 
term)  the  modern  Realschule,  but  the  classical  G^nnnasium.  That 
such  a  decision  was  possible  at  all  shows  clearly  the  relative  in- 
fluence of  the  professional  and  the  trading  classes  at  that  time  in 
Prussian  society.  Or,  rather,  it  shows  that  Prussian  statesmen 
regarded  the  higliVr  education  of  the  professional  clas<!es  as  then 
being  the  more  urgent  of  two  national  needs. 


*  Ilerbait  was  no  friend  to  the  idea  of  a  uniform  curriculum  of  that  kind. 
He  wanted  variety  of  type.  Cp.  his  Allgcmeine  Padagogik  (1806)  ii.,  5,  4.  "  I  h 
ire^tehe  koine  reinc  Freiule  zu  eni]>findi'n  wtMin  Stanton  sich  dor  Erziehuncv;.!^'':- 
legenlieit^n  auf  cine  Weisc  annehmen,  etc."    The  whole  passage  is  significant 
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The  scheme  of  studies  laid  dowu  for  the  new  h)cal  classical 
scliools  was  embodied  in  Suvern\s  Lehqdan  of  1812.*  It  pro- 
vidiid  a  ten  years*  course,  divided  into  six  classes.  In  the  three 
lowest  classes  a  boy  was  to  spend  a  year  a-piece ;  in  each  of  the 
nex^  two  classes,  two  years;  in  the  highest  class,  three  yoaf^. 
Tlic  curriculum  was  as  follows:  — 
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Singing  and  Phyalwil  Kxereise  extra. 
Half  holidays  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

This- curriculum  shows  what  the  reformers  of  Prussian  secon- 
dary education  regarded  as  the  essentials  of  culture  to  be  im- 
parted by  the  higher  schools.  It  was  definitely  classical,  makiiij^; 
both  Latin  and  Greek  ccmipulsorv  subjects.  Hut  it  also  laid  great 
stress  on  mathematics  and  the  mother-tongue.  The  other  sub- 
jects were  all  subsidiary  to  these  four.  Organic  unity  of  curri- 
culum was  the  aim ;  the  subjects  of  instructi(m  were  not  casually 
thrown  in  tf)gether  without  regard  to  the  balance  of  the  whole. 
On  the  ground  that  all  the  subjects  named  were  indispensabh: 
jiarts  of  a  good  general  education,  no  scholar  was  allowed  to 
withdraw  himself  arbitrarily  from  any  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
curriculum.  All  had  to  do  all.  This  was  the  root  idea  of  tlu* 
plan.  It  excited  much  oj)positi(m.  Some  parents  wished  tlu^ir 
boys  to  specialise;  some  teachers  desired  to  give  free  play  to  tli.' 
s])ecial  bent  of  sonu*  of  their  ])uj)ils  by  n^lieving  them  from  somt* 
of  the  other  branches  of  instruction.  I^iit  the  Government  held 
finn,  and  withst/)od  all  attempts  to  break  into  the  unity  of  the 
curriculum.  Nothing  was  permitted  to  impair  the  general 
formula  of  a  gotxl  education,  as  conceived  by  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  day.  And,  in  spite  of  manifold  changes  and 
ext^^nsions  of  view,  this  has  remained  the  fundamental  principle, 
of  (jermau  secondary  (nlucaticm  ever  since. 

There  were  three  chief  reasons  why  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
and  his  colleagues  laid  such  stress  on  the  idea  of  **  allgemeine 
Bilduncr,"  ?.^.,  on  a  normal  t^'pe  of  general  education.  First,  they 
resolved  to  i)ut  an  end  to  the  one-sidedness  of  much  of  the  earlier 

*  See  Paul.s(>ii*s  Orsrhichtc  des  gelehrten  Unterrirhts,  iv.,  289. 
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training,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  insist  on  thoroughness  ot 
work  in  all  subjects.  Vt,  August  Wolf,  in  a  communication  to 
A^on  Ilumboldt,  summed  up  the  evils  of  superficial  secondary 
education  by  quoting  the  line — 

"  Many  tilings  he  knew,  and  bmll}'  knew  them  all." 
They  were  resolved  upon  thoroughness  and  concentration, 
7ion  midta  seel  multiwi.  Secondly,  a  change  was  coming  over 
psychology  which  profoundly  affected  the  educational  aims  of 
the  time.  The  faculty-psychology,  which  liad  regarded  each 
kind  of  mental  activity  as  based  on  some  particular  power  of  the 
soul,  was  giving  way  to  a  new  conception  of  organic  growth. 
Mathematical  analogies  were  being  superseded  by  the  biological. 
Hence,  educational  reformers  began  to  dwell  on  the  possibility 
of  a  many-sided  course  of  instruction,  the  parts  of  which  should 
be  80  balanced  and  interconnected  as  t<^  correspond  to  the  many- 
sidjBd  activities  of  the  single  mind,  and,  while  neglecting  none  of 
them,  train  all  alike  in  subordination  to  the  will.  This  con- 
ception showed  itself  in  the  idea  of  a  curriculum  so  designed 
as  to  furnish  a  complete  and  well-balanced  training  for  the  mind. 
And,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  selection  of  the  right  subjects 
of  instruction  was  all-im])ortant,  because  the  aim  of  instruction 
was  **  so  to  form  the  circle  of  thcmght  that  the  right  volitions 
would  spring  from  it."*  Thirdly,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
Prussian  statesman  of  the  first  decade  of  this  century  decided, 
above  all,  that  the  schools  should  train  up  men  of  a  noble  inde- 
pendence of  character.  This  was  their  inspiring  ))urpose  and 
the  animating  principle  of  all  their  work.  Their  native  land 
had  suffered  humiliation  :  t^  retrieve  its  fortunes  there  must 
arise  all  over  Prusvsia  a  young  and  vigorous  generation,  with 
intellecfual  powers  finely  trained  and  fully  developed.  To  pro- 
duce a  succession  of  generations  like  that  was  to  be  the  aim  of 
the  higher  schools.  And  where  in  history  was  the  ideal  of 
national  character  to  be  found?  "  Not  in  the  old  R(mian  world, 
with  its  tendency  towards  material  dominion  and  power  .  .  .; 
not  in  the  world  of  media:^val  Christianity  with  its  tendency  to 
repress  human  nature ;  not  in  the  modern  world,  with  its  ten- 
dency to  the  mechanic  arts  and  material  utility  " ;  t  but  in  the 
history  and  literature  of  Hellas.  It  was  Greece  alone  that  had 
secured  the  full  and  free  and  fair  development  of  indiviuual 
character.  And,  therefore,  with  the  fervour  of  missionaries 
s])reading  a  new  religion,  this  grou])  of  men,  who  were  statesmen 
and  educational  reformers  at  the  same  time,  insisted  on  Greek 
taking  an  important  place  among. the  subjects  prescribed  for  the 
curriculum  of  the  higher  schools.     It  was  a  young  men's  move- 

•  Cp.  Prof.  Rein's  article  on  "  Pwtilozzi  nnd  Herbart."  (Forum,  May,  1896.) 
He  Miotes  the  following  passa^re  from  Herbart,  which  illustrates  the  psycholo^- 
cal  views  then  beginning  to  make  way  in  Gjrmany.  "Instruction  aims  primarily 
nt  forming  the  circle  of  the  thoughts ;  education  at  forming  the.  charact/^r.  The 
latter  h  nothing  without  the  former.  .  .  One  has  education  in  one's  power 
oTiH  on  condition  that  one  is  able  to  bring  into  the  youthful  soul  a  circle  of  tkoughtf 
eloselv  conncrfed  in  nil  its  parts,** 

t  Op.  Paulsen's  OesMi-hie  des  gelehrfpn  UnterrichfSf  iv. ,  280. 
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ment"^  and  marked  by  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Its  leaders 
turned  from  the  literary  and  philosophical  tradition  of  1^'rance 
to  that  of  (ireece  at  its  noblest  time.  Shelley's  words  in  his 
preface  to  *' Hellas  "  (1821)  are  inspired  by  the  same  feeling  of 
devotion  to  the  Greek  ideal.  '*  We  are  all  Greeks.  Our  laws, 
our  literature,  our  religion,  our  arts  have  their  root  in  Greece. 
But  for  Greece — Home  the  instructor,  the  conqueror  or.  the 
metropolis  of  our  ancestors,  would  have  spread  no  illumination 
with  her  anns,  and  we  might  still  have  been  savages  and  idola- 
ters ;  or,  what  is  worse,  might  have  arrived  at  such  a  stagnan  t 
and  miserable  state  of  social  institution  as  China  and  Japan 
j)os.sess.  The  human  foim  and  the  human  mind  attained  to 
a  perfection  in  Greece  which  has  impressed  its  image  on  tlioso 
faultless  productions  whose  very  fragments  are  the  despair  of 
modem  art,  and  has  propagated  impulses  which  cannot  cease, 
through  a  thousand  channels  of  manifest  or  imperceptible  oi)eia- 
tion,  to  ennoble  and  delight  mankind  until  the  extinction  of  the 
race."  It  was  the  aim  of  von  Humboldt  and  his  colleagues  to 
bring  into  all  the  schools  the  *'  breadth,  centrality,  blitlieness, 
repose,**  of  which  Mr.  Pater  speaks  as  the  marks  of  Hellenic 
culture.t  Much  may  be  traced  to  tlie  influence  of  Winckelmann 
(1T1T-1T(J8).  Just  as,  in  ilr.  Pater's  wurds,  AViiickelmaiiu  had 
*'  defined  in  clearest  outline  the  problem  of  cult\ue-l)alauce,  unity 
with  oneself,  consummate  Greek  modi*llin<i:.''  for  Goetlic  liiniself, 
at  the  time  when  the  latter,  "  possessing  all  modern  interests,  was 
ready  to  be  lost  in  the  perplexed  currents  of  modern  thought," 
so  in  like  manner  was  it  the  pur])ose  of  the  new  Prussian  Gym- 
nasiimi,  as  its  veiy  name  implied,  to  secure  in  the  minds  and 
character  of  the  rising  generation  a  deep,  instinctive  reverence 
for  the  ideals  of  Greek  training  and  cultiiie.  And,  under  the 
impulse  which  Schiller  and  Goethe  gave  to  German  literature,  it 
was  natural  enough  that  the  clas.-iics,  and  especially  the  Greek 
classics,  should  take  a  leading  place  in  the  normal  curriculum 
of  the  higher  schools.  But  the  preference  for  the<e  Hellenic 
studies  was  based  on  something  deei)er  than  lesthetic  grounds. 
It  had  a  ])liilosophical  and  propagandist  side  as  well.  Many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  n(»w  movement  hoped  that  they  might 
replace  the  sanctions  of  revealed  religicm  bv  the  impulses  of 
Greek  culture.  And  in  much  that  they  wrote  about  their  edu- 
cational plans  there  is  an  echo  of  the  sentiment  half  veiled  in 
Schiller's  lines — 

'*  Da  <lio  (Ji)tter  monschlirher  iiocli   warf*n, 

W  arcMi  Mensriioii  ^^iittlirher/^  _       

*  Paulsen,  op.  cit.,  iv.,  ;U2,  footnote. 

Cp.  also  the  preface  to  Endi/mion,  written  in  1818,  when  Keats  was  23.  "1 
hope  I  have  not  in  too  late  a  dav  touched  the  beautjful  mythology  of  Greece 
and  dulled  it.s  brij^htne/^s.'*  When  Ke-xts  was  lent  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer 
(between  1812  and  1815)  "  he  read  it  all  night  long,  with  intense  delight,  even 
shouting  aloud  when  some  especial  passage  struck  his  imagination."  (Tx)rd  Hough 
ton*8  memoir.) 

t  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance.  (Macmillon,  1873.)  Essay  on 
Winckelmann,  p.  201.) 

t  Did  O^fffr  Orierhpnlnnrfs.  But  there  were  others  who  held  firmly  to  the  view 
that  there  was  ro  reil  erm^radiction  between  (inj  the  w'dcr  nenae  of  each)  the 
Greek  and  the  Christian  ideals.  Cp.  Dr.  Baumgarten*s  article  on  Herder  in 
Professor  Rein's  Encyclo'pddisrhes  Handhurh  der  Padagogik. 
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111  the  history  of  education,  it  will  be  found  that  all  great 
changes  in  school  curricula  have  been  conditioned  by  other 
changes,  instinctive  or  avowed,  in  the  point  of  view  from  which 
men  look  out  upcn  the  great  problems  of  life  and  conduct.  This 
was  true  of  ilie  momentous  alterations  which  were  made  in  the 
curricula  of  the  Prussian  higlior  schools  at  the  critical  period 
of  their  v^organisation  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century. 
The  undv:;Jying  aim  of  ihe  promoters  of  tliese  changes  was  to 
give  effect  in  the  schools  to  what  they  ctmceived  as  being  the 
necessarily  new  direction  of  human  thought ;  to  break  into  the 
old  routine ;  to  disturb  the  old  traditic  n  :  to  substitute  for  it 
something  which  they  thought  more  living  and  actual,  more 
closely  adjusted  to  the  facts.  As  Novalis  said,  /jhilosophiren  ist 
f/ej)hle(/matisfrev,  vivifiriren ;  **  the  service  of  philosophy"  (I 
quote  Mr.  Pater's  paraphrase)  ''  is  to  startle  the  human  spirit 
into  a  sharp  and  eager  observation.''  And  with  this  aim  the 
founders  of  the  new  system  of  secondary  education  in  Prussia 
sought  to  vitalise  the  higher  schools  by  the  impact  and  tlie  fennent 
of  (rreek  [)hilosoj)hy  and  Greek  ideals  of  balanced  cliaracter. 
Had  there  been  no  such  intellectual  nu)vement  dominating  the 
cultivated  circles  in  Prussia  at  that  time,  there  W(mld  luive  been 
no  such  searching  refoiin  of  secondary  education  as  actually 
took  place.  The  intellectual  effects  of  that  reform  have  been 
felt  ever  since.  The  educated  classes  in  Gennany  are  more 
sensitive  to  the  collateral  conse([uenees  of  new  philosophical 
ideas  than  is  the  case  with  u^.  This  contrast  is  no  doubt  i)artly 
due  to  inherited  qualities  of  national  temperament,  liut  mental 
characteristics  of  this  kind  are  strengthened  by  the  operations 
of  the  liigher  schools :  and  thus  the  tendencies  of  education, 
though  perhaps  primarily  the  effect,  become  also  in  a  measun* 
the  cause,  of  certain  proclivaties  in  the  naticmal  character.  Ami 
u  is  liie  ap])arent  insensitiveness  of  the  average  educated  Eng- 
lishman to  the  wider  liearinsfs  (on  national  ])olicy  and  individual 
conduct),  of  such  ])hilosophical  generalisations,  say,  as  Darwin's, 
that  produces  in  a  certain  ty[)e  of  German  mind  a  profound 
irritation,  as  of  wonder  1)1  ended  with  contempt.  **  Es  fehlt  in 
England,"  writes  Friedrich  Xietzsche,  "  an  eigentlicher  Macht 
der  Geistigkeit,  an  eigentlicher  Tiefe  des  geistigen  Blicks,  kui*z 
an  Philoso])hie."*  lie  means  that,  in  his  view,  the  English  mind 
is  lacking  in  the  power  of  intellectual  generalisation,  in  depth 
of  real  inteUectual  insight,  in  ])hilosophical  power.  A  student 
of  the  inafinctive  play  of  English  thought  on  problems  of  conduct 
and  belief,  takinu:  a  larger  view  of  the  meanin^r  of  the  word 
''  ])hilosoi)hy,"  \vill  not  a^ree  with  this  criticism,  though,  within 
certain  limits,  he  vn\\  admit  its  force.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  methods  of  German  hijjher  education  have 
given  literary  and  philosophical  generalisations  an  easier  access 
to  the  averajre  educated  mind  than  have  our  English  methods. 


•  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  Jvnscits  von.  Chtf  vnd  /idae.     Vornpeil  eiver  PhUnftr.phio 
^fhr  Zuhtnft.     (Sixth  edition,  Leipzig,  Naumann.  1896.    Section  252,  p.  221,  stq.) 
The  whole  passage  here  referred  to  is  .«iignificant. 
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The  Euglibli  mind  is  at  onco  less  facile  in  pliilosopliical  analysis 
and  less  easily  mastei*ed  by  formulce  which  it  instinctively  luels 
not  to  fit  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  pays  for  iliis  by  being  less 
adept  in  philosopliic  expression  and  by  living  in  an  atniosphere 
less  sensitive  as  a  rule  to  the  wider  significance  of  new  ideas. 
And  the  differences,  possibly  racial,  in  the  intellectual  lite  ot  the 
two  countries  are  accentuated  by  differences  in  the  inlluences 
and  methods  prevalent  in  the  higher  grades  of  their  educational 
systems. 

To  return,  the  insistence  on  Greek  culture  as  an  essential 
element  in  all  higher  education  was  the  distinctive  note  of 
the  reform  of  the  Pinissian  Secondary  Schools  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century.  Greek  had,  of  course,  been  revived  as  j)art  of 
the  discipline  of  the  highest  culture  ever  since  the  Renaissance. 
But  it  had,  with  rare  exceptions,  been  subordinated  to  the  study 
of  Latin.  Latin  was  the  common  language  of  the  educated 
world  of  Europe,  and  therefore  as  indispensable  as  has  been  for 
many  generations  French  with  diplomatists  and  as  is  to-day 
lOnglish  with  the  modern  commercial  traveller.  Out  of  this 
natural  and  necessaiy  use  of  Latin  in  the  schools  spriai^^  a 
further  consequence :  the  experience  and  skill  of  teachers  wvw 
gradually  concentrated  on  so  using  it  as  to  provide  an  early  aud 
stringent  discipline  for  the  mind,  an  exercise  in  accuracy,  in 
logic,  in  habits  of  exact  reasoning,  and,  as  the  use  of  Latin 
as  a  means  of  oral  intercourse  between  educated  men  very  slowly 
fell  into  desuetude,  its  value  as  a  mental  discipline  became  more 
j)rominent.  But  comparatively  little  stress  was  laid  on  the 
ideas  and  ideals  of  Roman  civilisation  and  i)liilnso])hy.  The 
reformers  of  Pnissian  secondary  education  desired  to  find  an 
intellectual  ferment  for  the  schools.  It  was,  therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  its  influence  on  character  and  on  the  outlook  and  bias 
of  the  pupils  that  they  laid  an  altogether  new  emphasis  on  (jreek 
in  their  curricidum.  It  was  not  their  purpose  nuMely  to  secure 
an  addition  to  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  j)upils.  Still  less 
was  their  aim  a  pedantic  one.  They  wanted  to  secure  "  wider 
horizons,  an  enlargement  of  the  whole  nuMital  outlook."  1  hey 
believed,  as  Professor  Butcher  has  put  it,  that  '*  the  a])plication 
of  a  clear  and  fearless  intellect  to  every  domain  of  life  was  one 
of  the  services  rendered  by  Greece  to  the  world."*  And  there- 
fore they  chose  Greek  language  and  literature  as  the  **  yeast  " 
of  their  new  curriculum.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  men  of  the  time 
went  out  of  theii  way  to  disparage  Latin  at  the  (expense  of 
Greek.t  One  eminent  teacher  declared  that  "  his  soul  was 
possessed  by  the  thought  of  so  unveilini?  Greek  antiquity  as  to 
inspire  the  German  nation  witli  ideas  of  ])atriotisni  and  liberty.  ' 
Herbart  himself  maintained  that  a  classical  education  should 
begin  with  the  reading  of  the  Odyssey,  but  with  him  this  view 
was  l)ase(l,  not  so  much  on  any  special  enthusiasm  for  the  intel- 
lectual effects  of  Greek  culture,  as  on  a  belief  that  the  stories 


•  Some  Afperfs  of  the  Greek  Genius.     (Macmillan,  1891),  p.  24. 
t  Op.  Passow's  remarks,  quoted  by  Paulsen.     Geschichte  des  gelehrten  Unfcr- 
richi4y  vol.  iv.,  p.  236,  8Bq. 
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in  the  Odyssey  were  specially  appropriate  to  tlic  early  stages 
of  intellectual  development  in  tlie  child.  In  Professor  Paulsen*s 
words,  **  the  speculative  phantasies  of  this  movement  for  inspir- 
ing new  national  ideas  by  means  of  Hellenic  culture  were 
repugnant  to  his  calm  and  sagacious  temperament."  >Jeverthe- 
less,  he  held  that  boys  should  begin  Greek  before  Latin,  master- 
ing, to  start  with,  the  barest  elements  of  inflexion  and  then 
learning  the  language  by  reading  selections  ivimx  the  classical 
authors,  not  by  memorising  rules  of  grammar.'^    Thus  a  subor- 

*  For  Heriuiii'is  views  on  tlita  prioiiLv  of  Grt\:k  to  Latin,  its?  W.  Wilinuui'.s 
c<litioii  of  IieH)art;s  woi^ka,  Leipzig,  \  oss,  vol.  i.,  p.  76,  ^2t>,  291;  vol.  i:.,  156, 
464,  »((/.  473.)  J  oil.  JSchuize  drew  up  a  piUii  lor  liie  Uyiunasium  at  ilanau,  accoid- 
in>(  to  whidi  Gre^k  was  to  be  begun  bc?.(  re  Litiii.  But  the  ciicuiuisiaiii.<;.s  of  the 
time  prevented  the  i)lan  from  bein.i^  carrijJ  out  in  practice.  A  i)a«.i;igo  in  Vicesinuis 
Knox's  lAberal  Education  (1791)  shows  that  '*  Hf>ine  innovators,'  as  he  calls  them, 
in  Kn/^land,  'wished  that  Greek  might  be  taught  b^ffoie  i^d-tin."  Jvnox  was  master 
of  Tunbridge  school,  and  opposed  the  innovating  seheme  on  practiciil  grounds. 
But  he  admits  that  Greek  may  sometimes  l»e  taught  before  Latin  **  in  private 
tuition,"  a  concession  which  is  interesting  when  it  is  remembered  thit  Ilerbart's 
own  views  on  the  subjoct  were  largely  formed  duiing  his  years  of  work  as 
private  tutor  to  the  sons  (»f  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Bern,  1797-1800.  The  view  that 
boys  should  le.iru  Grjek  before  Ixitin  has  many  advocates  at  the  present  time. 
But  the  prevailing  opinion  lays  stress  on  Hellenic  studies  as  joi  element  in  the 
later,  rather  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  lil>eral  education.  The  special  form  of 
cnt^usiawn  which  prevailed  in  Prussia  at  the  l)egi;iiiing  of  the  century  hos, 
of  course,  long  since  evaporated.  But  the  ]v;sition  i»f  Greek  in  the  schciuie  of  a 
liberal  curriculum  has  probably  never  been  stronger  than  it  is  to-day.  New  dis- 
coveries in  archaeology,  and  the  development  oi  historical  an-d  litemry  studies 
have  enhanced  it^  educational  \alue.  The  case  for  Grc^  was  admirably  st.iti.- 1 
in  a  leading  article  in  the  2'irnes  of  November  23rd,  1897.  "  There  has,  of 
course,  never  been  any  (^uestion  as  to  the  value  of  Greek  studies  as  an  instrument 
of  liberal  education.  As  a  key  to  the  noblest  thougihta  that  have  moved  man- 
kind, the  influence  of  which  is'  still  felt  in  every  department  of  mental  activity, 
while  their  power  and  beauty  must  of  necessity  evaporate  in  the  best  of  transla- 
tions, Greek  could  never  be  at  a  discount.  .  .  llie  true  significance  of  Greek 
culture  becomes  moi.e  clear  and  striking  with  the  progress  of  the  haman  mind.  .  . 
The  questions  most  pressing  in  regard  to  higher  educiition  now  sewns  to  be,  not 
whether  Greek  shall  continue  to  1j€  taught,  but  how  it  shall  be  taui^ht,  and  to 
whom,  i.e.,  to  what  extent  it  shall  continue  to  be  a  mere  vehicle  for  grammatituil 
drudgery  or  forced  on  unwilling  students  to  whom  it  will  never  be  useful  or 
interesting.  There  can  l)e  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  alleged  failure  of  Greek  as 
an  educatioual  instrument  has  been  due  to  faulty  and  unintelligent  teaching.  Boys 
have  been  put  to  the  Greek  grammar  before  tliey  were  of  an  age  to  H-e  in  it 
any  meiining  or  interest  whatever,  and  tha  mastor])ieces  of  Greek  literature  have 
t(M>  often  been  u.^-cd  as  a  mere  vehicle  for  j^arsing,  .  .  The  remedy  is  not  in  the 
abolition  of  Greek  study,  but  in  the  improvement  of  its  methods'.  Our  public 
.•school  and  University  teaching  seems  disposed  to  alxindon  that  excessive  devotion 
to  jrrammatical  analysis  which  killed  all  int'er^\st  in  the  subject-matter  of  (^i^'k 
authors,  and  to  encourage  wider  reading  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  vocabu- 
lary and  intelligent  under.<tind'ng  of  what  is  road.  Greek  literature  may  hold 
its  place  in  the  very  front  rank  of  higher  education  if  it  is  studied,  not  for  the 
illustration  of  grajnmatical  rules,  but  for  the  communication  of  thoughts 
worth  reading  and  remembeiing,  and  beauties  not  of  one  age  only,  but  of  all 
time."    A  view,  .similar  to  this,  is  gaining  ground  in  Germany,  as  will  be  seen  b:>low. 

It  may  further  be  noted  here  that  there  was  a  vrrv  real  connexion  b(»tween 
the  ardent  advocacy  of  Hellenic  studies  in  Pru^na  at  the  beginning  of  the  c^nturv, 
and  other  currents  of  philosojAic  thought  on  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
State.  It  was  the  chief  aim  of  the  patriotic  i.tatcsnien  of  the  time  to  make  aich 
citizen  feel  that  he  belonged  not  to  him.self  alone,  but  to  tlie  Rt;ite.  aua  5«  ou'5^ 
yo)/  vofiiCfiv  aifrhu  airmv  tlva  fJvai  rSyv  roAirw.  kKXh.  nivra^  rfis  iroAfws, 
lidQiov  yho  fKcurroi  rr,5  7ro\fa>$.  iArisfnfJi\  7W{f:'r.s.  E  {$)  1,  1.3.37a). 
The  true  spiritual  freedom  of  the  individual  was  to  be  consciously  realised  in 
the  act  of  voluntary  subordination  to  the  will  of  tihe  communitv,'of  which  he 
formed  a  T>art.  The  relation  of  this  idea  to  the  Philosophical  and  literary  movement 
of  the  time  is  discussed  by  Professor  Herford,  in  his  Age  of  Wordsworth  (Bell 
1897),  pp.  xzi.-zzu.  ' 
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dinale  tendency  in  the  educational  thought  of  the  period  rein- 
forced the  strong  movement  in  favour  of  making  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  the  special  mark  of  the  reformed  classi- 
cal training. 

The  effect  of  the  imposition  of  the  new  and  wider  curriculum 
on  the  Prussian  Secondary  Schools  was  at  once  to  raise  the 
st^indard  of  their  education.  But  this  was  done  at  the  co^t  of 
lengthening  the  normal  school  course,  of  consequently  raising 
tlie  age  of  entrance  to  the  University,  of  curtailing  the  period 
devoted  at  the  University  to  general  education  and  strengthening 
the  tendency  to  academic  specialisation,  and,  finally,  of  increas-* 
ing  the  range  of  suhject^s  which  a  boy  was  requii'ed  to  master  at 
school,  Thu8,  at  all  points,  th-^  result^j  of  Prussian  policy  in 
secondary  education  have  been  to  «crenhiate  the  difference 
Itetween  the  German  system  and  our  own. 

1  have  gone  at  this  length  into  what  at  first  sight  may  seem 
to  he  mainly  An  historical  question,  because  it  is  really  the  ke}-  to 
a  right  imderstanding  of  the  present  p4»sition  of  secondarj'  and 
higher  education  in  Prussia,  The  account  of  hiter  developments 
must  necessarily  be  al)ridged  witliin  small  compass. 

When  the  reformed  classical  schools  in  Pnissia  had  l»een  at 
work  for  Sftnie  year'-)  they  ineuned  criticism  from  twn  distinct 
])oints  i»f  vie%v.  In  the  first  jilaco  they  were  accused  of  impair- 
ing the  intellectual  activity  of  their  scholars  by  what  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  calbnl  "  geistige  Ulierfutteruug/'  or  mental  over- 
feeding. The  result  was  that  the  new  curriculum  of  1837|  while 
leaving  the  sum  of  working  hours  practically  untouched,  con- 
centrated more  time  on  Latin »  at  the  cost  of  Greek  and  of  Mathe- 
matics and  the  nititlier- tongue.*  The  semi-political,  semi-religious 
enthusiasm  for  Greek  had  already  spent  much  of  its  force,  and,  as 
always,  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  world  of  ideas  affected 
the  curriculum  of  the  higher  schools.  The  second,  and  not  less 
formidable,  line  of  attack  came  inmi  those  who  held  that  there 
was  need  for  a  second  antl  wholly  different  type  of  higher  school 
than  the  classical,  in  order  to  provide  a  fitting  education  for  beys 
destinecb  not  for  university  studies,  but  for  commercial  and 
indnstrial  liff*.  The  reform  of  the  local  grammar  schools  had 
rendered  them  less  than  ever  appro]7riate  to  the  needs  of  those 
pupils  whose  future  careers  woubl  be  not  professional  or 
academic,  but  on  a  somewhat  lower  social  plane.  Ilerbart  him- 
self had  insisted  from  the  first  that  hohere  Burgerschulen,  what 
wp  might  call  citizens'  higher  schools,  were  a  .^iine  qua  non  in  the 
complete  educational  equipment  of  a  modern  State,  Eveiy  year 
strengthened  this  form  of  educatitmal  demand.  Rome  people, 
especiallv  in  the  industrial  distncts,  advocated  the  establishment 
of  *' modern  sides"  in  the  local  classical  schools.  Tt  was  con- 
tended that  arrangements  should  thus  l)e  made  to  provide,  with 
perhaps  some  form  of  common  foiindation,  two  different  kinds  of 
educafiou  under  one  roof.  But  the  Prussian  Education  Departs 
ment  held  itg  ground.  In  a  circular  of  1826,  it  set  itself  definitely 

•The  ctm-iculiim    (T^lirpljin)    ol    1837,    is  printed  in  Paulscn*i  ^etrAff/t^tf  dr^ 
grhhrtfn  U titer rirhlif,  V(A,  il,  p.  S51. 
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against  any  mixture  of  the  types  of  Secondary  Schools.  The 
justice  of  a  demand  for  a  **  modern  *'  education  was  admitted,  but 
the  supply  of  such  education  was  held  to  he  the  affair  of  the 
muEvoipalities  themselve8.  The  State  could  not  do  everything, 
and  the  essential  matter  of  State  concern  was  the  maintenance  of 
the  highest  form  of  secondary  education  (i.e.,  as  was  held,  the 
classical)  in  such  profusion  as  to  make  it  easy  of  access  to  all 
puiiils  desirous  of  a\  ailing  themselves  of  it.  To  mix  up  classical 
and  modem  education  would,  in  t!ie  opinion  of  the  Prussian 
Education  Department  at  that  time,  end  in  spoilinfc  both,  Tlie 
two  types  were  essentially  different,  had  different  aims,  needed 
dilfcrent  curricula  and  teachers  differently  trained,  were  in  short 
needed  for  different  classes  in  the  community,  Xo  single  teacher 
could  efficiently  serve  two  ma^sters^ — the  cause  of  classical  educa- 
tion and  that  of  studiei^  more  immediately  useful.  Such  a  double 
service  w(»uld  impair  his  etliciency,  injure  tlie  unity  of  his  work, 
prevent  iiim  from  devoting  himself  to  either  problem  with  t!je 
Ningle-mindedness  essential  to  complete  success.  If  the  muni- 
cipalities felt  the  need  for  another  type  of  secondary  schoob  better 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  trading  and  industrial  classes^  let  them 
supply  it  But  the  State,  it  was  urged,  must  concentrate  its 
efforts  on  securing  the  highest  form  of  seecmdury  education, 
which  could  rarely  hope  to  be  totally  self-supporting,  but  was 
nevertheless  of  the  first  and  most  essential  importance  to  the 
higher  welfare  of  the  commimity  at  large. 

This  decision  marked  another  turning-point  in  the  educational 
policy  nf  Prussia.  bVom  that  time  forward  it  was  a  fixed 
principle  that  the  different  types  of  secondary  scIuhj!  should  as 
far  a'^  possible  be  kept  distinct.  In  England  the  course  of  events 
has  licen  otherwise,  and  the  amalgamation  of  different  types  of 
cnrriculum  under  one  headmaster  lia,s  become  a  characteristic 
of  our  system  of  secondaiy  education. 

llie  demand  for  a  "modern  ''  as  distinguished  from  a  classical 
curriculum  has  bad  behind  it  some  of  the  .strongest  forces  of  our 
time.  In  all  directions  industry  and  commerce  Iiave  felt  the 
impulse  of  new  ideas ;  the  field  of  their  activity  has  rapidly 
widened,  more  of  general  knowledge  lias  liecome  necessaiT  as  a 
jjreparation  for  practical  careers.  In  the  application  of  science  to 
industry  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  young 
men  of  ability,  well-trained  in  studies  which  efjuip  them  for 
business  callings  instead  of  ti^nding  to  estrange  their  sympathies 
from  commercial  life.  And  in  the  vast  expansinn  of  foreign 
trade,  with  all  the  new  facilities  offered  to  commercial  enterprise 
by  steam  communication,  the  press  and  the  telegraph,  proficiency 
in  the  use  of  modern  iongucs  has  become  an  increasinglv  valuable 
part  of  the  inteller'tual  outfit  f^f  an  aspirant  to  commercial 
success.  And,  Ijchind  all  this,  there  has  been  the  deeper  instinct 
that  the  conditiims  of  modern  life  call  for  a  culture  of  their  own  ; 
for  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  development  of  modern  states 
and  of  modern  industry,  for  closer  acquaintance  witli  the  methods 
and  conclusions  of  scientific  inqiiiiy  ;  for  the  careful  study,  during 
the  years  of  school-time,  of  modem  literature,  modeiTi  bist-orv% 
t^m\   modern    ide^s.     Thus    the   trend    towards  a  new   form  of 
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nurricuhim  has  not  been  utilitarian  only,  or  solely  based  on  com- 
mercial interests.  Far  more  profoundly  significant  than  the 
merely  ctjniniercial  aspect  of  the  movement  has  been  the  slowly 
formed  conception  of  a  new  kind  of  liberal  education,  which  nhall 
cli^ea^d  the  dead  routine  of  tradition  and  writi*  itself  afresh  in 
u\t  (leru  Indies,  in  an  altered  discipline,  in  revised  ideals  of  life* 

lh\t  thi<  wider  notion  of  **  modern  **  eilucation  did  not  quickly 
disengage  itself  from  narrower  and  more  **  IMiilistine  "  demands. 
The  traditit»n  of  the  kealschule  inherited  from  the  eighteenth 
centui  y  had  led  men  to  regard  specific  foi-ms  of  preparation  for 
diflerent  kimU  of  commercial  aTuI  industrial  life  as  inseparable 
from  the  curricnlnm  of  the  citizens'  higher  schools.  It  was 
Spilleke  who  more  than  any  other  man  made  effective  protest  in 
Prussia  against  this  tendency  to  identifv  premature  technical 
specialisation  with  all  schemes  for  pro\^ding  a  higher  grade  of 
education  for  the  sons  tif  the  trading  and  lower  middle  class. 
In  his  essay  pu!)lished  in  1822  he  set  on  font  the  propaganda  for 
the  Kealschule  as  we  know  it  to-day.  Thus,  jnst  as  the  Prussian 
Education  Department  on  the  one  hand  prevented  the  classical 
schools  from  licit ig  mixed  np  witli  educational  aims  of  another 
kind,  so  Spilleke  on  the  other  Iiand  prevented  the  ideal  of  a 
*'  modern  *'  lil>eral  education  froni  being  mixed  up  with  pre- 
maiurely  specialised  instruction. 

The  new  ideas  slowly  made  their  way.  Over  against  the 
favourite  curriculum  of  the  fully  classical  school,  teaching  both 
Latin  and  Greek  and  i>reparing  boys  for  the^  University  and  the 
higher  professions,  there  gradually  took  shape  the  conception  of 
two  other  kinds  of  school — the  one  using  Latin  as  a  linguistic 
discipline  but  tt»aching  no  Greek ;  the  other  seeking  linguistic 
training  in  modern  languages  alone*  These  two  tjrpes  of 
**  modern  "  education  wore  for  a  time  somewhat  intermixed.  In 
IK^S  the  *'  provisional  regulation  for  the  leaving  examinations 
in  the  citizens'  schools  nnd  Reabchulen  (Yorl:iufij>'p  In- 
stniktion  ftir  die  an  den  hoheren  Btirger-  und  Eealschulen 
am«uordnenden  Entlassungs-pififungen)  secured  for  such  pupils 
in  these  schools  as  should  pasa  the  leaving  examination  the 
jjrivilege  (previously  limited  to  the  scholars  from  fully  classical 
schools)  of  one  year* s  militar^^  service  and  of  admission  to  the 
postal  service,  forest  service,  and  tlu*  profession  of  architect, 
Latin  was  exprt  ted  hut  not  actually  re<juired.  If  the  candidate 
did  not  offer  Latin,  the  fact  was  to  he  noted  on  his  certificate. 
Thus,  in  the  fiiwt  4age,  the  Realg^^mnasium  (semi-classical 
schiK>l)  and  the  Ttcalschule  {non-classical  school)  were  treated  a^ 
two  sub-varieties  of  one  tyjie  of  secondary  school,* 

AVith  ups  and  downs,  corres]>ondiii»>  in  part  to  changes  in  the 
political  ontlook,t  the  fortunes  of  the  *'  modem  '*  schools 
gradually  improved.  By  some  of  the  more  old-fashioned 
classical  teachers  they  were  held  up  to  derision  and  contempt 
'*  They  are  schools  which  crima  into  boyB  what  will  'pay/" 
Kntzlichkeitskramschulen) ;  **  Boys  who  leave  a  Gymnasium  for 


•  Paulsen.     Qrsrjlchlt  des  grlehrten  UnUrrichU^  vol.  iL,  p.  B47,  ^g, 
f  Ibid,  pi».  472  3.  661. 
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a  Realschtile  are,  with  few  exceptions,  larl^  thai  no  nm^  can 
iiiakt^  much  use  of  and  of  whom  one  thanks  Hca%^en  to  be  rid  "— 
swell  are  some  of  the  recorded  expressions  of  the  time.  But  in 
1809  **madenr'  secondary  education  was  recognised  bv  the 
(Toverianent  in  a  more  l*nnial  manner  than  before.  The 
*' modern"  schools  were  divided  into  three  clashes:  — 

(L)  Realschulen  of  the  first  class  (with  a  nine  years*  course 
including:  Latin). 

(*J.)  llealsehnk'n  of  the  second  class  (with  Latin  optional). 

(r3.)  Hohere  Bnrgerschulen  (the  same  as  (1)  above,  but  with 
only  a  seven  years'  course)* 
So  fur,  however,  the  universities  were  closed  to  the  scholars  from 
all  these  schaols.  In  1870  pupils  who  successfully  completed  the 
iull  course  of  nine  years"  work  in  Kealschuleu  <*f  the  first  chiss 
were  given  access  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  natural  science, 
and  modern  languages  at  the  University.  This  opened  to  th^^m 
a  number  of  professions  to  which  they  had  had  no  previous 
access,  ineludinsr  that  of  teaching'  certain  subjects  in  seccmdary 
seliools.  In  1879  the  h^wer  technical  schools*  (Oewerheschulen) 
were  transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministiy  of  Com- 
merc^e  to  that  of  the  Education  Department,  and  re-named 
licalKchulen  witliont  Latin.  And  at  length  in  1882  the  new 
Lehrpliiue  re-classified  the  hierarchy  of  Prussian  secondary 
'?chools  as  follows:  — 

L  Schools  with  a  full  course  of  nine  years : 

(a)  (xynrndum  (fully  classical  school). 

(h)   Uealgyniuasiuni  {wilh  Latin  hut  nd  Greek). 

(r)  Oherrealschule  (no  Latin  or  Greek). 
2.  Schools  with  a  course  of  six  years : 

(a)  Progymnasium  (fully  classical). 

(h)  Kealprogymnasium  (Latin  but  no  Greek). 

{c)  Hohere  Burgersehule  (no  Latin  or  Greek). 
r3.  Schools  with  a  course  of  seven  years, 

Ilealschule  (no  Latin  or  ('reek). 

The  Education  Department  had  thus  definitely  aecejited  the 
idea  of  non-classical  training  as  a  part  of  the  national  system  of 
higher  education,  thtujgh  the  distribution  of  the  [irivileges  among 
the  variotis  tvpes  of  school,  oven  among  those  with  the  same 
length  of  course,  i  emained  (and  remiiiis)  unequal. 

In  the  meantime  great  ehauges  had  fjeen  made  in  the  curri- 
culum of  iho  (Tymnasium  or  fully  classical  schooh  After  the 
alterations  made  in  18'iT  (referred  tf»  above)  the  next  notewurtny 
revision  took  place  in  185(i.  The  aim  of  the  changes  was  to  lessen 
the  pressure  on  the  scholars,  to  bring  back  more  freedom*  unity 
and  «^pontant^ity  into  the  work  of  this  highest  gfrade  of  Prusnian 
secondary  sebonl^.*  It  seems  doubtful  whether  these  benefits 
were  actually  attained,  *'  More  freedom  in  theory,  not  in 
practice,'*  is  Professor  Paulsen's  comment.     But  in  1882,  when 


'PaulBeo.     ^MrkirMt  dtt  <nUkrl*n  UnUrrirAU,  irol.  ii,  pp.  5U»  ieq, 
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the  Kealgymuasium  (i.e.,  the  secondary  school  with  Latin  but  no 
Greek)  was  first  recognised  under  that  name  and  given  a  special 
curriculum  of  its  own,  more  drastic  changes  were  made  in  the 
Lehrplan  of  the  Gymnasium  itself.  Modern  studies  were  given 
a  larger  place  in  the  classical  curriculum — a  change  which  was 
taking  place  contemporaneously  in  the  English  secondary  schools 
of  the  same  type — and  while  the  hours  devoted  weekly  to  Latin 
and  Greek  were  reduced  by  11,  mathematics  gained  2,  natural 
science  4,  history  and  geography  3,  French  4.*  The  scheme  of 
studv  stood  as  follows :  — 


Gymnasium.    Number  of  Wekkly  Lessons  in  School. 

Name  op  Class. 



VL 

v. 

IV. 

Unter 
III. 

Ober 
III. 

Untar 
II. 

0b3r 
II. 

Unter 
I. 

Ober 
I. 

Ke'igious    Instruc- 
tion. 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2       1        2 

2 

2 

Mother  Tongue 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Latin       .        -       . 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Greek      . 

— 

— 

— 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

French    ■       -       - 

— 

4 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

History    and   Geo- 
graphy. 

3 

3 

4 

3 

S 

3 

3 

8 

3 

Mathematics  • 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Natural  History     - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

— 

- 

Physics   - 

— 

— 

— 

—             — 

2      1        2 

2 

2 

Writing  - 

2 

2 

1                                1                j 

1              !              '              ' 

- 

- 

Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

_       '       —       '       _ 

1   "" 



Total    .    . 

28 

30 

30 

30             30       ,       30 

1                 1 

30 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Realgymnasium,  the  Greek-less  sister 
of  the  Gymnasium,  difEered  from  the  Realschule  of  the  first  class 
out  of  which  it  had  been  developed,  by  the  marked  increase 
assigned  to  the  hours  of  instruction  in  Latin.  Its  curriculum,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Realschulen  of  the  first  class,  showed 
a  reduction  of  3  hours  weekly  in  the  time  assigned  to  mathe- 
matics, of  4  hours  under  the  head  of  natural  science,  and  of 
smaller  reductions  in  other  non-classical  subjects  with  an  increase 
of  no  less  than  10  hours  weekly  in  Latin. 

The  changes  of  1882,  says  Professor  Paulsen,  were  of  the 
nature  of  a  compromise.  Neither  the  advocates  of  the  classical, 
nor  those  of  the  modem,  education  got  what  they  wanted.  The 
classical  teachers  had  hoped  for  more  freedom  on  the  side  of  the 
humanities.  They  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
compelling  their  scholars  to  reach  a  higher  level  of  attainment 
in  a  wider  range  of  subjects,  especially  in  mathematics,  in  French 
and  in  natural  science.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teachers  in  the 
Realschulen  had  desired  more  freedom  to  model  their  curriculum 
according  to  the  needs  of  their  scholars^  They  obtained,  in  the 
Realgymnasien,  a  heavy  burden  of  Latin,  and,  in  the  Oberreal- 

*  PauUen.     Geschichte  des  gelehrten  Unterrichis,  vol.  ii.,  p.  576. 
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scliultm,  no  treedom  to  teach  Latio  at  all.  The  policy  of  fixed 
tj^pes  of  sKihoal  had  again  prevailed,  aud  this  involved  strict 
regulation  as  the  price  paid  for  high  intellectual  attainment  in 
each  of  the  types  ordained* 

There  followed,  naturally  enough,  a  period  of  contToversy  and 
unrest  The  Ileal gymnasien  sent  up  to  the  I'niversities  (for 
those  studies,  that  is,  which  were  open  to  scholars  from  this  t^-pe 
of  school)  an  increasing  number  of  studeiit::^-  There  were  signs 
of  an  overcrowding  (*f  the  professions.  The  demands  of  the 
industrial  and  e4»)nmtncial  chvs.ses  for  a  purely  '*  modern ''  educa- 
tion hecame  more  in:^istent.  The  ehampiuns  of  the  old  classical 
education  showed  signs  of  entering  into  alliance  with  the 
advocates  of  the  Latin-less  schools  in  order  to  crush  out  the 
**  dangerous  compromise  embodied  in  the  Keal gymnasium  *' 
wliich  taught  Latin  but  discarded  Greek.  (Jthers  urged  the 
claims  of  a  new  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  secondary 
schools  teaching  no  classics  in  the  sixth  lowest  (years')  classes, 
and  then  forking  out  at  that  point  into  three  parallel  divisions, 
w^ith  (1)  Latin  aud  Greek,  (2)  Latin  only,  and  (*i)  neither  Latin 
or  Greek  resj^ectively  in  their  alternative  curricula.  Then  came 
the  famous  Confereuco  on  Secondary  Kdneaiion,  held  in  Berlin 
in  December  1890,  and  described  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  |>aper. 
And  tin  ally  the  Prussian  Education  Department  issued  the 
Curricula  of  1891,  a  translation  of  which  is  jjrinted  in 
this  volume.  The  schools,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
classified  according  to  their  distinct  and  separate  types.  There 
is  no  confusion  or  interaiixture.  Each  kind  of  school  is  intended 
to  fulfil  aceitaiJi  end.  Its  aim,  in  each  subject,  is  fixed  for  it  in 
a  definite  maniua*.  There  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  standard 
which  each  shall  reach  at  every  stage  of  its  work,  in  every  branch 
of  its  work,  and  at  the  completion  of  its  work.  But  the  State 
recognises  three  alteniative  types  of  ''  general  education "  as 
obtainable  in  secondary  schools.  To  all  three  types,  however,  it 
by  no  means  accords  eqtral  privileges.  The  G^Toauasium  is  still 
the  more  highly  favoured  of  the  three.  It  alone  has  the  full 
range  of  privileges  to  offer.  It  still  attracts  the  pick  of  the 
boys,  though  of  course  to  any  such  generalisation  there  are  many 
exceptions.  It  alone  can  admit  its  pupils  to  the  study  of 
Philosophy,  of  History,  of  Classical  Philology,  of  Law,  of 
Theology,  of  Economic  Science,  and  of  Medicine,  at  the  Univer- 
sity. That  is  to  say  ever)-  doctor  and  every  jurist  in  Prussia  has 
had  to  pass  through  the  complete  classical  course  of  nine  years  at 
a  Gymnasium.  The  ])OS8ession  of  these  pririleges  naturally  main- 
tains its  high  inherik^d  [u-estige.  It  is  the  most  highly  favoured 
of  the  three  t\'pes  of  complete  secondary  school.  The  Real- 
gymnasium,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  two  privileges  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Oberreulschnle,  viz.,  the  right  of  admitting 
its  pupils  to  the  higher  Military  and  Naval  Service  and  to  thTe 
study  of  Modern  Languages  at  the  TTniversity.^ 

*  A  flunimary  of  tbe  priyile^es  attachui^  to  the  various  type«  of  Seoond&ry 
Schools  in  Prussia  will  be  found  in  S^fccml  Memris  an  Educationttl  SuhjecUi 
1896-7  (pp.  432,  uqX 
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The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  scholars  in  the 
different  types  of  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  in  the  winter  half- 
year  1895-6,*  the  lavst  for  which  statistics  are  available :  — 


Type  of  School. 

Numljer  of  Sehixila    ^'»"»^r of  ikholars 
IS  umi>er  or  »c  liools.         ^^^  ^j^^  schooU. 

Number  of  Scholars 

in  the 

Preparatory  Uepartnieiit. 

(a)  With  nine  years'  course  : 
Oytnnasieu    • 

Realgymnasien      • 

01>e]Teai8chaleu    • 

278 
86 
24 

1 

76,078 
24,534 
10,288 

8,976 
8,833 
1,725 

(6)  With  six  years'  courae : 
Progymuaaien 

Real  progynmaaieu 

Ilealschulen  • 

46 

71 
73 

4,544 
6.465 
19.675 

266 

960 

3,675 

Total    .    .    - 

672 

141,684            1                    19,494 

Thus  there  were  in  Prussia  318  secondary  schools  with  a 
curriculum  including  Greek  and  Latin ;  157  secondary  schools 
teaching  Latin  bu  fc  no  Greek  ;  and  97  secondary  schools  teaching 
no  classics  at  all.  In  the  fully  classical  schools  there  were 
80,622  pupils ;  in  the  semi-classical,  30,999 ;  and  in  the  non- 
classical,  29,963.  The  scholars  in  the  preparatory  departments 
are  omitted  from  this  comparison  because  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  will  proceed  to  the  upper  departments  of  the  same  school, 
e.(/.,  many  boys  go  from  the  preparatory  department  of  a 
Gymnasium  or  Realgymnasium,  before  beginning  Latin,  to  a 
non-classical  school. 

These  figures  show  that,  though  not  unassailed,  the  numerical 
as  well  as  the  social  primacy  of  the  fully  classical  schools  is  still 
unshaken  in  Prussia.  Tradition,  social  preference,  professional 
habit  are  all  in  their  favour,  not  to  speak  of  actual  privileges 
and  the  possible  sui)eriority  of  their  curriculum.  But  in 
any  comparison  of  the  intellectual  effects  of  different 
curricula,  it  is  important  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain 
whether  the  actual  material,  on  which  the  curricula  operate, 
is  strictly  comparable  in  the  different  types  of  school  con- 
cerned. Herr  Alex.  Wernicke,  writing  in  the  ZeUschrift  fiir 
laieinlosc  Adhere  Schnlen  for  February  12,  1897,  stated  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  most  gifted  boys  in  Prussia  (and  not  those  of 
the  upper  classes  only)  are  generally  sent  to  the  fully  classical 
schools.!  In  so  far  as  this  statement  is  accurate,  and  as  a 
general  truth  it  seems  undisputed,  the  Gymnasien  start  with  the 
immense  advantage  of  having  the  best  class  of  boys  to  deal  with. 
But  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  may  lose  this 
and  other  adventitious  benefits. 


•  Statistisches  Jahrhuch  der  Udheren  Sehuhn,  1897-8.     (Leipzig,  Toubner),  2iid 
Abteilunjr.  p.  1,038.  ,        .      , 

t  P.  143.     The  writer  explains,  in  a  footnote,  that  he  is  aware  that,  m  the  case 
me  non-classical  schools,  the  conditions  are  more  favourable. 
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XIII.— The  Educational  Effects  of  a  Definite  Classification  of 
Secondary  Schools  according  to  their  Curricnla,  and  to  the 
Length  of  their  Normal  Course. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  however — and  for  certain  purpoises  it  is 
wnrtk  a  great  deal — Prussia  pns^^en^es  the  advantage  of  a  clear- 
cut  elasj^i Heath m  of  the  different  types  of  seenndary  schools 
according  to  tlieii^  aims  and  eurrieula.  Some  headniasterH  of 
English  secondary  schools  lament  the  absence  of  any  similar 
classification  in  this  conntiy.  Thus,  in  an  address  delivered  in 
January  1898,  Dr.  Gow,  ot  Xottinghani,  urged  ihp  necessity  of 
some  fonu  of  "intellectual  organisation  of  seeoiolary  schools  by 
means  of  general  curricula/*  He  maintained  that  "  it  is  desirable 
and  necessary  that  the  jmblic  at  large  should  take  an  intelligent 
in ti' rest  in  secondary  schools,  which  it  will  not  dn  until  the 
schools  are  arranged  on  some  intelligible  plan/'  The  outline  of 
such  a  plan  he  sketehed  as  follows:  — 

"Let  tis  suppose  a,  National  Couticil  uf  Edurrition  t<»  have  been  appuiuted 
and  to  have  issued  a  series  of  curricula  for  scliools  uf  differtut  types,  fur 
secondiiiT  schools  w!nch  prepare  for  the  Umversitiea  and  the  pruf^ni^ions, 
for  Hecondary  schixjls  which  prepare  for  business,  for  technical  schooli*,  for 
fiigher  grade  schools,  for  elementary  schoola-  I  lay  no  stress  on  this  list, 
but  give  it  merely  tjo  illustrate  the  kind  of  work  that  I  want  the  Council  to 
do  at  their  discretion.  Suppose  that*  for  seeondary  schools,  with  whkii 
alone  1  am  concerned,  the  curricula  should  state  what  subjects  should  be 
taught,  what  time  should  he  given  to  eat:h,  and  what  standard  ahoidd  be 
attained  in  each  form  or  set.  Suppose  that  each  sdiool  wer.*  required  to 
print,  every  term,  a  complete  list  of  each  ff>rm  and  «ek,  with  tirno-tahle  and 
subjects  of  instruetion.  Suppose  tliat  loc^al  inspeetors  were  appointed,  wh'>se 
Viusiness  should  be  to  visit  tlje  schoi^ls  and,  without  interfering  with  the 
teaching,  to  certify  that  the  work  was  really  done  ami  the  standards  really 
maintained.  Consider  what  advantages  wr»uld  result  from  such  a  system  to 
the  public,  the  profession,  and  the  pupils.  Parents  would,  in  a  fc'v  Tear8» 
understand  the  work  of  each  school  and  the  stj^ndards  of  each  form,  and 
would  assist  in  keeping  their  children  at  least  up  to  the  averaj^e  standard  of 
their  age ;  and  again,  parents  who  removed  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  would  have  security  that  they  would  find  somewhere  near  their 
new  home  a  school  differing  only  in  unimportant  parti^uJarw  froia  tl.iit  wldch 
they  had  lately  left,  Schoohuasters  would  he  protected  from  ignorant  and 
vexatious  interference,  but  at  the  same  time  any  indolence  or  incapacity 
or  duplk'tty  on  their  part  coidd  not  long  remain  undetected,  -  ,  .  The 
preliminary  professional  examinations  could  be  abolished  and  without  detri- 
ment to  the  professions,  for  it  would  be  open  t<»  them  to  say,  "  We  will  not 
take  a  boy  except  from  a  school  of  a  certain  ty]>e  and  from  a  certain  standard 
in  it.'  The  time  saved  frttm  examinations  could  be  given  to  learning,  and 
the  evil  effect*  of  examinations  would  not  exist.  Every  t<^"Achev  would  t^at-h 
his  best,  conscious  tliat  lie  was  m  rivalry  witli  hundreds  who  were  trying 
to  do  the  sarno  thine,  and  that  his  success  could  not  be  overlooked.  Expe- 
riments  could  be  pu>>licly  notified  and  the  re.sults  recr^rded  by  competent 
judges ;  and  teachers,  when  they  root  in  council,  would  discuss  the  practice 
of  their  profession  with  the  assurance  that  they  really  coidd  f^et  soraethiue 
done  in  time.  Overlapping  would  be  impossible,  or  wotiM  at  least  lie  open 
and  undisguised,  A  local  authority  would  bo  able  to  say  what  type  of  school 
wjs  wanted  in  its  locality  and  on  what  scale  it  should  be  supplied."  * 
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Dr.  Ut)W  admits  that  any  such  classilication  ol  uuriicula  would 
involve  the  establishment,  in  some  iorm  or  other,  of  a  central 
council  far  education.  But  he  argues  that,  a.s  in  other  brancheji 
of  national  defence,  the  education  of  tlie  country  should  bo 
regarded  as  a  whole. 

**  Th«  aafetj  of  the  whole  country  dopentk  upon  the  adequAte  protection 
of  every  part  of  it.  Simikrly,  it  is  not  sufflcieiit  tha-t  there  should  be  go^jd 
education  here  Mid  thei  e,  ft>r  wc  have  that  already  ;  there  must  be  good  edu- 
cation even  wliere,  uli^e  the  nation  Is  not  suliiuieutly  prut^etcd  iigoin^t  it8 
rivals.  Aiid  this  high  general  ctficveney  can  only  be  secured  by  the  super- 
%nsion  of  a  Central  (Council  comparable  in  character  and  authority  with  the 
Admiralty  and  the  War  Olfice/* 

He  further  points  out  that  **  uniionnitv  in  currieuluni  "  and 
'*  uniformity  in  methnds  of  teaching  "  are  quite  diiferent  things. 
It  ia  only  the  former  that  he  advocates ;  the  latter  he  strongly 
condemns,  on  the  if  round  that  **  teaching  is  an  art,  ovnn  a  fine 
art,  calling  for  invention,  intellect,  taste,  judgment  in  the 
highest  degree,"  and  that  '^  it  would  be  abniird  tn  attempt  to 
reduce  this  to  a  uniform  mechanical  process.** 

"  But  unifuriiuty  of  euiriculuui  is  on  a  very  ditFercnt  fLioting  Ci»niiidei 
the  analugy  of  some  other  art.  There  was  a  luujj  period  in  the  hit^tory  ol 
paintiiiij;  when  artist-a  had  practically  no  subject  for  pictures  except  the 
Vii'giri  and  L!liild  ;  but,  notwithstanding  thifl  uniform ity  of  subject,  thb 
methods  of  painting  and  jfroupinK,  the  coloration,  the  expression  of  devout 
feeliDg,  all  that  is  int^jllectnal  in  the  painter «  art,  was  not  unifunn  *n 
meehanic&l,  and  a  Virgin  and  Child  by  Botticelli  bears  hardly  any  resem- 
blance to  the  same  subject  when  treated  by  Rati'aello.  If  you  disyiute  this, 
I  will  trj'  another  analogy,  the  art  of  cricket.  It  was  ali^Tiya  possible^  1 
siippose,  to  find  some  pleasure  in  knockijig  a  ball  al>Mut ;  but  skill  began 
to  be  developed  only  wden  rules  were  intrr>duced,  and  now,  when  everybody 
plays  cricket  on  a  pitch  of  the  same  length,  with  a  )jali  of  the  same  weight, 
witli  a  bat  of  the  same  width,  and  so  on,  skill  and  public  interest  are  at  their 
highest,  and  yet  there  is  no  nniforraitr  of  method.  Gi'ace  dnes  not  bat  blcc 
llanjitwinhji,  or  Peel  bowl  like  Richanlnnn.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  esHcntia] 
to  the  progress  of  everj^  art  thit  a  great  number  of  persons  should  be  trying 
if*  do  tlie  same  thing,  each  in  his  uwn  way.  The  limitation  of  the  subject* 
matter  is  an  aid,  mul  not  an  obstacle,  lioth  in  the  development  of  the  artist 
ttnd  to  the  appreciation  of  the  spectator.  .Similarly,  the  art  of  teaching  will 
never  be  highly  developed  or  highly  appreciatt*d  by  the  public  until  a  great 
number  of  persons  are  engaged  in  trying,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  teach  the 
same  things — these  things  being  so  clearly  defined  that  t!ie  public  can  become 
intelbgent  critics  of  the  process.  D.t  >'ou  doulit  it'j  Then  coni^ider  U*t  a 
moment  the  immense  improvement  in  teaching  which  has  l»eon  occasioned 
t>T  tl.c  institution  of  the  Local  Examinations,  and  ask  yourselves  how  much 
of  the  Improvement  is  due  to  unifonnity  of  subject,  uniform  ity  of  standard 
from  year  to  year,  tlie  rival rv  of  tiachers  to  secure  the  beat  results,  und  the 
pubhcity  of  the  snccess*" 

He  proceeds  to  jioint  out  that,  undor  present  cnnditinns 
English  secondary  education  does  not  escape  a  certain  uniformity, 
but  tliat  this  uniformity  is  brought  ai)f>ut,  not  in  anv  clearly 
thought-out  way,  but  by  the  liaphazard,  and  oft^Mi  mischievous, 
influence  of  a  varietv  of  external  examinations.  For  an  inferior 
and  often  demoralising  Idnd  of  uniformity,  he  would  substitute 
a  carefullv  planned  and  as  carefully  watched  classification  by  a 
National  Council  representing  the  various  grades  of  educatton. 

"  There  is  already  a  great  deal  of  uniformity  in  the  curricula  of  otir  Hchools^^ 
The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  t^ambridge  examme  every  year  nearly  50,00g 
cinldren  in  examinations  which  offer  nearly  the  same  subject**  and  the  same 
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dtandards  to  children  of  the  same  age.  The  London  Matriculation  attracts 
nearly  4,000  candidates.  The  College  of  Preceptors  has  a  host  more.  It 
is  obvious  that  schools  which  prepare  for  these  examinations  must  have  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  curricula,  and  that  a  very  trifling  adjustment  would 
suffice  to  produce  in  several  hundred  schools,  including  all  the  largest,  all  the 
uniformity  that  any  sane  man  could  desire.  It  is  customary,  indeed,  with 
opponents  of  authorised  curricula  to  cite  the  story  of  the  French  Minister 
of  Education,  who  took  out  his  watch  and  observed  with  pride  that  every 
child  in  Franco  was  then  engaged  upon  a  lesson  in  geography  ;  but  this  rigid 
uniformity  is  abandoned  even  in  France,  and  need  not  be  "  named  among 
Christians  "  any  more.  Not  only  is  it  not  required,  for  intellectual  organisa- 
tion, that  all  children  should  do  the  sauie  thing  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  not 
even  required  that  they  should  do  precisely  the  same  thing  at  all.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  should  all  read  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  or  "  Ceesar, 
Book  v.,"  or  "La  Jeune  Siberienne"  ;  it  is  necessary  only  that  they  should 
all  give  the  same  amount  of  time  to  the  same  branch  of  study,  and  should, 
at  about  the  same  age,  aim  at  the  same  standard  of  attainment.  Well,  I  say 
that  this  result  could  be  secured  with  very  little  adjustment  of  time-tables, 
and  very  little  alteration  of  customary  names. 

I  have  myself  frequently  inquired  into  the  later  history  of  boys  who  left 
my  school  to  go  to  other  schools — ^for  instance,  Manchester  and  Rugby.  I 
have  always  found  that  they  go,  in  their  new  schools,  into  forms  of  the  same 
denomination  and  continue  the  same  work,  often  with  the  same  books,  and 
I  feel  confident  that  a  committee  oould  arrange  a  series  of  standards,  ranging 
from  the  first  form  to  the  sixth,  which  would  cause  hardly  any  disturbance 
in  most  secondary  schools. 

Such  uniformity  as  now  exists  is  mainly  the  result  of  certain  examinations. 
But  the  effect  of  public  written  examinations  is  very  far  from  being  wholly 
good,  either  to  teacher  or  to  pupil.  The  subject  being  necessarily  narrow, 
the  standard  necessarily  the  same  from  year  to  year,  the  time  given  to  each 
paper  necessarily  short,  these  examinations  tend  to  produce  uniformity  of 
method  as  well  as  of  subject.  The  teacher  is  apt  to  neglect  this  topic  because 
it  is  never  set,  and  to  lay  stress  on  that  because  it  lends  itself  to  a  neat 
question ;  and  thus,  while  the  worst  craftsmen  are  improved,  the  best  are 
certainly  degraded.  The  effect  on  the  pupil  is  more  serious.  He  sees  his 
teacher  content,  or  compelled,  merely  to  outwit  the  examiner — the  example 
before  him  is  one  of  cimning  or  cynicism — he  regards  an  examination  as  the 
end  of  knowledge ;  nothing  is  worth  knowing  which  is  not  required  for 
examinations.  Everything  worth  knowing  must  be  presentable  in  a  neat 
paragraph,  and  when  all  examinations  are  passed,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
learn.  Thus  the  examination  system  does  a  great  deal  to  bring  about  that 
intellectual  atrophy  of  which  the  signs  are  so  abundant  at  the  present  day. 
Now,  if  we  had  a  statutory  uniformity  in  schools,  all  the  good  effects  of 
examinations  would  follow  without  the  bad.  The  teacher,  for  instance, 
who  is  required  to  give  two  hours  a  week  to  English  literature,  would  choose 
some  book  that  he  loves  or  that  he  wants  to  read  carefully  for  himself,  or  thai 
he  knows  he  can  teach  really  well.  He  would  stand  up  to  his  class  like  a 
man  to  give  freely  of  his  learning,  his  experience,  his  judgment,  his  enthu- 
siasm. It  matters  little  if  what  he  gives  is  not  of  the  best ;  at  least  it  is 
genuine,  it  is  a  bit  of  real  life,  and  some  other  teacher  will  supply  the 
corrective.  That  is  the  position  that  I  wish  to  see  the  teacher  occupy,  and 
that  he  does  not  occupy  under  our  present  system. 

AVith  tills  address  of  Dr.  Gow's,  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  argument  for  the  establishment  of  a 
•*High  .Council  of  Education."  The  passage  occurs  in  the 
account  of  secondary  education  in  foreign  countries,  prepared  by 
him  for  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  in  1866,  and  printed 
in  their  report.     (Vol.  VI.  pp.  630-1.) 

"  A  High  Council  of  Education,  such  as  exists  in  France  and  Italy,  com- 
prising, without  regard  to  politics,  the  personages  most  proper  to  be  heard 
on  questions  of  public  education,  a  consultative  body  only,  but  whose  opinion 
the  Minister  should  be  obliged  to  take  on  all  important  measures  not  purely 
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ftdiuinihtnitive,  would    be    an    inyaluable    aid    to    an    English  Educatiou 
Miniater.     ,     .     ,     One  or  two  matters,  on  which  I  have  a  heady  ttmchod  iu 
the  course  of  my  report,  are  matters  on  which  it  would  naturally  he  the 
function  of  such  a  Council  to  advise.     It  would  be  its  function  to  advUe  on 
the  propriety  of  subjecting  children  under  a  certain  age  to  competitive  exa- 
mination, in  order  to  determine  their  admis^inn  to  public  foundatiotu*.     It 
would  be  its  function  to  advise  on  the  employment  of  tlie  examination  test 
for  the  public  service  ;  whether  this  security  should,  aa  at  present^  be  rebod 
on  exclusively  ;  or  whether  it  should  not  be  j»receded  by  securities  for  the 
applicant    havinjj    previousl}'    passed   a   certain  time    under    training    and 
teaelicrs  tA  a  ctTtaiu  character,  and  sitood  certain  exam iriat ions  in  connexion 
with  that  training.     It  would  be  its  function  to  advise  on  the  organisation 
of  fcichool  and  University  examinations,  and  their  adjustment  to  one  another* 
It  would   be   its  function  to  advise  on  school  booksT  on  the  graduation  uf 
sdiofAs  in  proper  stages^  from  the  clemcntarij   to   the   highest   sdwol ;  and^ 
above  all,,  it  would  he  its  function  to  adtHse  oh  studies  and  on  the  plan  of 
Wfjrk  for  schools;  a  business  which j  as  I  have  aaid,  is  more  and  morv  in- 
vtting  discussion  and  ripening  for 'settlement.     We  have  excellent  materials 
in  England  for  such  a  Council.     l*roperIy  composed,  and  properly  represent- 
ing the  grave  interests  concerned  in  the  questions  it  has  to  treat,  it  would 
not  only  have  great  weight  with  the  Minister,  but  great  weight,  as  an  Ulus- 
trio'is,  unpaid,  deliberative,  and  non-niinie^tcnal   IkkIv,   with  the  country, 
and  would  gre/itly  strengthen  the  Minister's  hand  for  imp<jrtant  reforms,''* 
III  Prussia,  tlie  limctions  of  such  a  Uouiicil  are  discliarged  by 
the  Vortragendt3  Kate  m  the  Education  Department,  a^sistt^d  by 
tht?  advice  and  tbti  expert  knowledge  af  local  condititms  [inssesscd 
by  the  highly  qualified  inspectorate  which  is  organised  in  Schul- 
Kollegien,  one  iVillcL^e  or  Board  for  each  Province,     It  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  tJie  influence  wliich  this  form  of  organisation  lia^ 
had  on  the  efficiency  of  Prussian  .secondary  education-     AH  (lie 
inspectors  of  the  secondary  schools  have  themselves  had  experi- 
ence as  teachers  in  such  schools.  They  are  intimately  acqnainted, 
not  only  with   the  internal   condition   of  the  schools  in   their 
respective  provinces,  with  the  quality  of  the  teaching  staff,  and 
with  the  special  needs  and  difficulties  encountered  in  the  differe^it 
local itiesj  but  with  the  actual  problems  of  secondary  education 
as  teachers,  and  teachers  alone,  can  know  them.     They  have  had 
experience  of  actual  class  work :   they    know  what  the  hoys  can 
xindertake ;  where  the  shoe  pinches :  what  is  the  real  pressure  of 
examinations  and  of  school  studies.     xVt  every  point,  therefore, 
the    Central     Educatitmal    Authority    of    Prussia    is    closely 
acquainted  with  the  details,  as  well  as  with  the  general  condi- 
tions,  of   the   problems   before   it.     It   combines   the   best  local 
exr^erience  with  a  wide  general  outlook.     It  takes  a  synoptic 
view  of  the  whcjle  (juestion  of  public  educatitin.     It  watches  the 
daily  work  of  the  schools,  it  takes  cognisance  of  actual   class 
teaching,  it  associates  itself  with  the  teachers  in  the  conduct  of 
the  leaving  examinations,  it  receives  constant  reports  from  the 
headmasters  as  ti^  the  condition  of  the  schools,  it  examines  the 
text-books    proposed    for    use    in    the    schools,    and    ajjproves 
them     when     satisfactory',     and     it    authorises     the    curricula 
for    schools    of    van,dng    types.      But    all    this    is    done    with 
the     utmost     consideration     for     differences     of     local     need, 
and     with     jirecise     and     searching     investigation     into     the 

•  Cp.   the  Be|>ort  of  the   Royal  CoinitiiiisioD   on  Seeondiiry   Kduca-tiou,   1896, 
vob  1.    {BeeomnHsudatioas  of  th«  Gommissioo«m),  pp.  258'9/and  pp.  1C4'110. 
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meiitii  ol  any  changes*  proposed.  It  may  be  said  af  it  what 
Pericles  said  of  the  jieople  of  Athens,  that,  "  it  has  a  sjpeeial 
power  of  thinking-  before  it  acts,  and  of  acting  too/'  The  whole 
system  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  a  perfect  combination  of  know- 
ledge and  machinery.  Large  responsibilities  are  thrown  on  the 
municipalities,  Ijecause  the  aid  rendered  by  the  Stale  to  secondar^^ 
eJiicatioit  consists  less  in  money  grants  than  in  guidance  and 
advice,  liut  for  the  whole  Prussian  system  ol  education  the  Central 
Authority  acts  as  the  organising  brain.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
t^lhcials  sitting  in  lierlin  keep  them  selves  in  very  close  and 
intimate  contact  with  the  Provincial  Boards  of  Inspectors,  and 
the  latter  with  ilie  local  axithoritii^s  and  teaehers  in  the  province. 
The  result  is  a  union  of  economy  and  intellectual  eitieiency  pro- 
baldy  inH'([ualled  elsewhere. 

Human  natiu'c  being  what  it  isf  some  rigidity  is  inseparable 
from  any  highly  organised  system  of  supervision  and  control. 
AVhat  we  in  England  call  *'  red  tape,'*  and  the  Germans  "  the 
green  table/'  may  make  its  appearance  from  time  to  time,  despite 
all  etforts  to  the  contrary.  But  all  methods  of  government  have 
the  defects  of  their  qimlities,  and  the  remarkable  thing  in 
Prussian  secondary  education  is  not  iis  inelasticity,  but  its  power 
ox  gradual  ami  etfective  readjustment  to  new  needs.  This  is 
renrlered  tlie  more  easy  by  the  existence  of  a  highly  developed 
educational  juiblic  opinion,  and  by  the  careful  and  systematic 
discussitm  ot  educational  methods  in  the  jjrofessional  press,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Government  summons  fi'om  time  to  time  what 
may  almost  be  called,  so  far  as  Prussia  is  concerned,  an 
(Ecumenical  Council  of  representative  men,  in  order  to  review 
in  a  large  sjiirit  the  wider  problems  of  national  education  in  their 
relations  to  the  economic  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  State, 

There  is  doulitless  something  to  be  said,  in  theory,  for  absolute 
/aixsez'faire  in  matters  of  education,  for  the  complete  abstinence 
of  local  and  central  government  in  all  its  forms  from  any  part  of 
the  task  of  providing  or  superintending  the  work  of  all  grades  of 
schools.  Such  a  view  has  recently  been  maintained  with  the 
utmost  logical  consistency,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  of  New 
York.*  ^      ^ 

"ThtJ  Anarchists,"  he  states,  '*do  not  beheve  that  education  sliuuld  be 
fumiRluAd  tij  t^JiiMron  by  the  State.  We  liAve  no  obj«ctinn  to  philanthropic 
cffuiia  in  that  direction— people  v^diiiitjiril)*  coyibiniii»^  t-ttgutiier  fr>r  such  a 
piui)o8c — ^but  we  do  object  to  pubUc  schools  aup ported  by  CMiiipuLsory  taxa- 
tion. .  ,  .  The  peojik*  may  always  be  trusted  in  find  oat  the  nie«n8 
to  provide  the  instruction  they  desire.  To  be  worth  anything  education 
must  couie  as  the  supply  responsive  to  demand.  Private  enterprise  always 
furnishes  anything  for  which  there  ia  a  demand,  provided  the  demand  is  ft 
practicable  one.  The  Anarchist  believes  that  education  does  little  or  nothing 
in  the  direction  of  forming  the  morale  of  the  people.  It  put^*  weapons  in 
the  bands  of  those  who  are  criminally  inchned,  and  inBtniments  for  j^ood 
in  the  hands  of  those  whose  inclinations  are  g(X>d.  Whoever  is  educated  has 
jHiwer,  and  that  power  may  be  used  for  evil  or  for  good. 


•  In  the  Edvcatumal  Uttnrw  (US, A.)  for  January,  1898;  Profeesor  Nieholna 
MuiTfiy  Butler,  the  Editor  of  that  Review,  informs hii  readers  that  Mr.  Tucker  is  the 
mmt  prominent  representative  in  the  United  RtAte«,  of  *'  the  philosophical  anarch^ts* 
who  »iim  to  bring  tibout  a  new  onkr  of  sode^  through  education." 
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*'  As  to  w)iat  educnttoi)  a  child  should  have,  the  answer  is,  the  education 
that  it  wants.  Anyone  who  feels  the  need  nf  higher  education  has  the  oppor- 
tiinitj  to  strive  after  it  and  tind  the  means  of  getting  it.  Educational 
enterprise  should  be,  like  any  other^  a  comuieieial  enterprise.  It  ijiXvvn 
what  is  wanted  to  those  who  want  it  at  a  competitive  price  ;  tho8e  who  want 
a  Uttle  education  will  buy  a  little  ;  tluise  who  wanL  much  wdl  buy  niUeh. 

■  There  is  no  need  of  discipline  to  direct  the  mind  «»f  the  child.  Let  the 
child  follow  its  bent  and  learn  what  it  wants  to. 

*'  I  make  tJie  same  criticism  agninHt  the  prejsent  educational  ayatem  that  1 
matte  against  ail  UoTernnient  infttitutiona  ;  they  are  all  subject  to  the  same 
inconijJvtenL'y,  carelessnej^s,  over-drill,   to*)  much  regimentation,  too    little 
spontaneity,  too  little  recognition  of  individuality — everything  run  in  thi? 
same  mould. 

•  What  is  the  dntj'  of  the  parent  toward  the  child?  The  position  of  the 
Anarchist  is  that  tliere  are  no  sucli  things  as  rights  and  duties,  except  so  far 
as  they  are  a  matter  id  contract ;  and  as  there  can  he  no  contract  Itetween  a 
parent  and  an  nnbt>ni  child,  and  as  a  mere  infant  is  in'-'apalde  <if  making  a 
contract,  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  duty  to  an  unborn  child  ttr  an 
infant.  Until  they  are  able  to  assert  themselves,  until  they  are  able  tu 
contract,  they  are  the  propertv  of  their  creators  (I  mean,  of  course,  tlicir 
humtin  creators),  and  such  creators  should  have  sole  control  of  them,  and 
neither  the  State  nor  anybody  should  be  allowed  to  stop  in  bt-tewen  the 
creator  and  his  property.  If  the  creator  sees  fit  nut  to  give  his  child  an 
education  that  is  his  business.  It  is  to  he  added,  however,  that  the  Anarchist 
holds  that  the  motive  nf  parental  affection  i«  all-sufficient  t^  inRiire  the  cari? 
nf  children  by  their  parents," 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  philosophy  in  the  abstract, 
its  practical  application,  in  England  at  all  events,  would  be 
attended  with  some  difficulty.  It  wfmlti  involve,  in  the  first 
placcj  the  abandonment  of  tlie  whole  system  of  Govermnent  and 
local  giants  for  elementary  education,  as  well  as  of  the  jiresent 
arrangements  for  inspection  and  supervi-jion.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  theory  ennneiated  l)y  Mr.  Tucker  applies  to  all  grades 
of  instruction ;  and,  iurthennnre,  elementary  and  secondary 
education  are  so  intcnlependent  that,  if  the  first  were  aided  hy 
money  grants  and  counsel  by  the  t'entral  Government  or  by 
local  authorities,  while  the  secon<l  was  left  destitute  of  any  form 
of  guidance  or  aid,  the  schools,  originally  established  for  the 
work  of  elenientarv  education,  would  inevitalily,  and  in  response 
to  im])erative  local  and  national  needs,  attempt  to  do  some  tiling 
to  provide  edueati(Ui  of  a  higher  type  for  the  children  who 
would  *>therwise  be  deprived  of  any  op[»ortunity  of  nbtaiiiing  the 
kind  of  instruction  merited  by  their  attainments  and  necessary  to 
their  success  in  life. 

Rut  a  no  less  serious  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  Mr,  Tucker's 
scheme  is  found  in  the  existence  of  endowments  left  for  the 
purpf)?je  of  education.  In  England  alone  there  are,  available 
ffjr  secondary  edueatiiui,  endowments  known  to  be  subject  to 
the  Endowed  Snhools  Acts,  18t;!).T4,  producing  about  £^50,000 
a  year.*  The  application  of  these  endowments  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Rtatc,  which  has  thus,  apart  from  all  other 
forms  of  aid  and  contrnl,  rm  inevitable  relation  to  «econdar%^ 
education.  Under  the  Tharitable  Trusts  Acts,  1858-1891,  and 
the  En  flowed  School^  Act«,  the  State,  acting  throTigh  the  Chanty 
Cijmmissioners,    exercises    a   general    administrative   and   legal 

•  Boyal  Cominii?«ion  on  Seeondary  Education,  vol,  L,  p.  39. 
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jurisdiction  over  the  vast  mass  of  charitable  endowments 
dedicated  to  this  grade  of  educational  service.  '*  If,"  it  has  been 
remarked,  *'the  Endowed  Schods  Aots  were  repealed,  and 
nothing  was  substituted  for  them,  the  only  consequence  would  be 
that  a  particular  mode  of  reorganising  certain  endowments  would 
thenceforth  cease  to  exist.  But  if  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts 
were  rei>ealed,  and  nothing  was  substituted  for  them,  the  con- 
sequence would  be  a  revival  of  the  lengthy  and  expensive  process 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chanceiy  Division  of  the  High  Court."* 
And  if  it  were  conceivable  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  were  abolished,  and  nothing 
substituted  for  it,  the  consequence  would  be,  not  only  the  pro- 
bable misuse  or  alienation  of  immense  sums  of  public  money  to 
private  purposes,  but  chaos  in  some  of  the  most  necessary  and 
valued  relations  of  family  life. 

Thus,  apart  from  the  lacts  that  large  annual  grants  are  already 
made  by  the  State,  through  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  in 
aid  of  certain  branches  of  secondarj'  education ;  that  under  the 
Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  of  1890  funds  amount- 
ing to  over  £740,000  a  year  are  made  available  for  technical  and 
scientific  education,  and  almost  wholly  devoted  to  those  purposes 
by  the  local  authorities  concerned;  that  a  rate  not  exceeding 
Id.  in  the  £  may  be  levied  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts 
l)y  the  Council  of  any  county  or  borough,  or  by  an  urban 
sanitary  authority;  and  that  some  portion  at  all  events  of  the 
grant,  made  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  and  administered  by  the  Education  Department,  is 
expended  on  teaching  which  is  secondary,  rather  tnan  elemen- 
tary, in  its  character ;  apart  from  all  these  considerations,  each 
of  which  is  an  indication  of  the  tendency  of  Government  to  come 
into  contact  with  secondary  education,  the  existence  of  educa- 
tional endownments  is  practically  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  complete 
severance  of  all  ties  between  tne  State  and  secondary  schools. 
Ihis  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Edward  Miall,  one  of  the  staunchest 
advocates  of  the  view  that  **  the  education  of  the  young,  whose 
])arents  are  above  a  condition  of  indigence,  is  a  matter  which 
scarcely  falls  within  the  legitimate  province  of  civil  government."t 
He  maintained,  indeed,  that  "  spontaneous  and  natural  agencies 
are  slowly  but  certainly  securing  the  desired  results  more 
efficiently  and  with  far  less  disturbance  of  popular  prejudice 
than  any  action  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Government  could 
effect,  and  to  these  (the  former)  the  work  had  better  be  left." 
But,  though  he  regretted  the  very  existence  of  educational 
endowments  and  held  thai,  if  tliey  could  be  all  absorbed,  such 
would  ])r()l)ably  be  the  best  use  that  could  be  made  of  them  so  far 
at  least  as  education  was  concerned,  he  confessed  that  Govern- 
ment was  bound  to  see  to  the  fitting  application  of  educational 
endowments.  This,  however,  is  to  admit  the  impracticability,  in 
this  country  at  all  events,  of  laissez  faire  in  regard  to  secondary 
education.     And    ifr.    F.    D.    Maurice,    who    approached    the 

*  Report  of  Roval  OomTnis5»ion  on  »Secon<fery  Education,  1895,  vol.  i.,  p.  21. 
t  Letter  of  Mr.  ^fiall  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  1866. 
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problem  from  a  very  different  standpoint,  fixed  on  endowments 
as  an  index  of  the  fact  that  education  can  never  be  simply  a 
matter  oi'  individual  concern.  "Writing  to  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commissioners  almost  at  the  eanie  time  as  Mr.  Miall,  Mr. 
Maurice  said :  *'  Endowments  suggest  the  thought  tliat  education 
has  some  relation  to  the  past  and  to  the  future ;  the  tendency  of 
the  middle-class  is  to  confine  it  altc»gether  by  the  judgments  and 
demands  of  the  present  time.  Endowments  pnxduim  that  money 
may  be  made  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  ends  which  are 
above  itself ;  the  tendency  of  the  middle-class  is  to  make  it  the 
main  motivt  aiiil  reward  of  education  and  of  every  other  work 
in  which  human  beings  are  engaged/** 

So  far,  therefore,  as  England  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  choice 
between  the  supervision  of  secondary  education  by  the  State, 
and  the  coiitinuancc  of  a  condition  of  entire  abstention  by 
Government  from  any  interference  with  secondary  schools.  State 
supervision  exists  already,  and  appears  to  be  inevitable  under 
the  circumstances.  The  matter  really  at  issue  is  to  what  points 
that  supervision  shall  be  addressed.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencex  points 
out  that  the  question  of  iurrlndum  is  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  field  of  education.  He  refutes  the  objection  that  '*  a 
system  of  complete  I  a  use  z- fa  ire  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
doctrines  wliich  he  sets  forth/*  and  nmintains  that  "  the  question 
of  transcendent  moment  is,  not  whether  such  and  such  knowledge 
is  of  worth,  but  what  ist  its  relative  worth.  Eemcmbering  how 
nan*owly  the  time  for  acquisition  is  limited,  not  only  by  the 
shortness  of  life,  but  still  mon^  by  the  business  of  life,  we  ought 
to  be  especially  solicitous  to  enipb>y  what  time  we  have  to  the 
best  advaiitiige.  In  eibicution,  this  is  the  question  of  questions 
which  it  is  high  time  we  discussed  in  some  methodic  way  .  .  , 
Before  there  can  lie  a  rational  curriculum  we  must  settle  which 
things  it  most  concerns  us  ir>  know/'t 

This  question  of  curriculum,  the  choice  of  which  must  in  any 
case  he  left  to  some  adult  judgment  acting  for  the  child,  is  in 
Prussia  entrusted  to  the  central  authority  of  the  State,  conceived 
as  being  the  organ  tl» rough  which  the  mass  of  the  beat  informed 
adult  judgment  of  the  time  can  act  with  the  greatest  precision 
and  the  most  highly  concentrated  knowledge.  Xo  part  of  the 
whole  problem  of  education  ha^  received,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Prussian  Government,  more  exact  and  continuous  study  than 
this  of  curriculum.  It  is  regarded  as  the  ])oiut  r(>und  which  all 
turns,  and  tm  whieh  all  right  educational  juilicy  chiefly  depend^. 
In  this  country  also,  it  is  true,  the  State  has  had  some  regard  to 
questions  of  curriculimi  in  secondary  schools  (in  the  rules  for 
Schools  of  Science,  for  cxamide^  and  in  many  schemes  under 
the  Kiulowed  Schiiols  Acts),  but,  as  compared  with  what  has 
happened  in  Prussia,  the  action  of  the  English  State  in  lUis 
matter  has  been  incomplete  and  somewliat  desultory  in  character. 
We  are  apt  to  think  that  curriculum  is  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance,  and  that  "whatever  is  best  administerVl,  is  best*" 

•  Bnenort  f»f  Schools  Inquiry  CommiB^ifm.  1868.  vol,  ii.,  p,  55»  srg. 

t  EduaitloH,  Intdhctiml,  Mvrol,  and  Physical,  pp.  6-7,  iuid  pp.  67  69. 
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We  have  no  ofKcial  docimient  comparable  in  range  and  general 
significance  to  the  Prussian  "Lehrpliine  fiir  die  Ltiheren 
JSchiden  "  {curricula  and  courses  of  study  for  higher  schools) 
a  little  book  which  may  not  unjustly  he  called  an  educational 
masterpiece. 

It  Miust  not  he  forg(»tten,  however,  that  the  exact  classification 
tjf  the  various  t\^es  of  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  is  not  a  thing 
of  yesterday.  It  represents  tlie  results  of  a  policy  of  supervision 
extinrling  over  ninety  years — and  those  years  of  tlie  utmost 
significance  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  Tlie  huilding  up  of  a 
system  of  liighly  organised  secondary  education,  halanced  and 
scientifirally  ordered  in  all  its  parts,  is  mt  ouvraffe  de  longue 
/niffitn\  Mil  en  schools  huvu  heen  [lermitted  or  encouraged  for 
many  years  to  grow  up  or  remodel  themselves  on  a  variety  of 
plans,  it  might  well  prove  an  impossihle  task  to  estaldish  among 
them  any  such  principles  of  classification  as  have  formed  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  Pru^^^^ian  Governm^^nt  at  least  since  1859^  not 
to  name  an  earlier  date.  Nevertheless,  as  Dr,  Gow  has  remarkefl, 
secondary  schools  do  necessarily  tend  roughly  to  classify  them- 
selves in  their  efforts  to  meet  certain  ])ermanent  needs  of  the 
country.  And  what,  perhaps,  might  he  regarded  as  sufficient  for 
English  needs  would  he  some  such  *'  classification  and  co-relation 
of  secondary  schools  **  as  is  outlined  in  the  draft  scheme 
adopted  l»y  the  Headmasters'  Conference  in  1894,  and  suhmitted 
by  thciu  to  the  lioyal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  in 
the  Hume  year.*  It  is  eWdcnt  that  the  c(msideration  tif  questions 
of  curriculum  would  he  a  necessary  part  of  the  working  out  of 
such  a  scheme. 

There  are  other  circumstances  which  have  rendered  it  easier 
for  Prussia  to  establish  a  clear  classification  of  secondary  schools 
than  couh!  he  the  case  in  such  a  cnuntry  as  Knrrland.  In 
Prussian  secondary  education,  everything  turns  in  the  last  resort 
on  the  privileges  which  the  State  can  hestow  on  the  schools  it 
approves.  These  pri%^leges  consist  only  to  an  insignificant  degree 
in  money  grants.  By  far  the  most  important  of  the  privileges 
are  (1)  the  right  of  entering  on  the  further  courses  of  study 
ju'eparatory  to  tlie  different  profpssions ;  and  {2)  the  right  of 
giving  scholars^  who  satisfuctorily  complete  a  stated  cfmrse  of 
study,  exemption  from  one  yeai's  military  *icrvice.  Tt  will  he 
ohserved,  however,  that  the  first  of  these  two  kinds  of  priTilege 
turns  on  the  State  organisation  of  the  professions,  and  on  the 
State  control  of  the  Universities  and  tif  the  Higher  Technical 
SchtuyU;  while  the  second  is  conditicuied  by  universal  military 
ser\ice  which  makes  possible  the  privilege  of  partial  exemption. 
But  these  cnu'^iderations  do  not  touch  the  question  whether  or 
not  care  is  de!^irable  in  so  adjusting  the  curricula  of  recngnised 
secondaiT  schools  as  to  secure  their  rendering  the  most  effective 
f?prvice  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult 
under  some  circumst^mees  than  under  others  to  find  an  effective 
sanction    for   thp   due   maintenance   of   salutary   differences   in 
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educational  supply,  renders  the  problem  more  complex  but  not 
less  urgent. 

Another  rca^^ou  which  has  made  the  differentiation  of  the  varioui^ 
types  of  sernjidary  schools  easier  in  Prussia  than  it  would  he 
in  England  is  the  fact  that  their:?  is  a  day  school  system  and  ours 
a  mixed  system  of  day  and  boarding  schools.  In  an  ordinary 
Prussian  town  there  is  always  a  class  of  boys  whose  parentis 
desire  for  them  tlie  best  available  kind  of  secondarj-  education 
within  daily  reach  of  their  own  home.  In  an  English  town  oi 
the  sttnie  size,  u  large  number,  possibly  a  majority,  nf  the 
corresponding  class  of  boys  will  be  sent  away  by  their  parents 
to  boarding  mcIiooIs  from  the  ago  of  10  onwards.  This  at  once 
aJfects  tlie  whole  problem  of  secoiulary  school  supply.  If  it  is 
often  bard  even  in  Prussia  to  maintain  a  Gymnasium  in  a  nmatl 
town  by  rea.'^on  of  tlie  limited  number  of  boys  re(|iiiring  the  full 
term  of  a  fully  classical  education,  it  is  likely  to  be  much  harder 
in  an  English  town  of  similar  size  t(»  establish  or  keep  up  a 
corresponding  type  of  srbool  when  ludf  or  more  tlmn  half  of  the 
boys  who  might  attend  it  are  sent  off  to  boarding  sclitmls  instead. 
And  the  difficulty  does  not  end  here.  Parents  are  naturally 
interested  in  the  achf>ols  to  which  they  send  thpir  lads,  and  tr> 
which  perhaps  they  and  their  friends  of  their  own  generation  have 
also  gone.  But  they  will  not  feel,  save  under  exeeptinna!  circum- 
stances or  under  the  strong  impulse  of  puHie  duly,  an  equally 
close  concern  in  the  fortunes  of  a  local  day  school  which  they  do 
not  think  the  most  suitable  for  their  own  childieTL  The  result 
is  that  there  does  not  grow  up  the  same  kiml  of  local  piide  in  the 
local  secondar}^  schools  which  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the 
Prussian  system.  And  this  affects  notoulv  the  financial  interests 
of  the  schools  but  their  rlieMlHe^  their  standing,  and  their 
prestige.*  A<ld  to  tliis  the  faetsi  that  with  us  lh»*  State  does  not,  as 
iu  Prussia,  fortify  the  headmaster  by  an  authfui^ed  and  ap]Hoved 
curriculum  against  the  varying  and  often  ignorant  whims  of 
individual  parents ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  headmaster's 
success  i>i  often  estimated,  both  by  his  Body  of  Governors  and  by 
the  public  at  large,  rather  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  scholars 
he  manages  to  attract  ilian  by  his  steadfastness  in  adhering  to  one 
or  other  educational  aim  :  and  the  differences  in  the  educational 
position  in  the  two  countries  beccmies  even  more  apparent.  Tn 
Germany  a  headmaster  is  paid  a  salary  like  the  colonel  of  a 
regiment: hi**  iucome  does  not  var^%  by  means  of  eapitation  fees 
or  otherwise,  with  the  turnover  of  his  business.  At  the  famous 
ronference  on  secondary  eduentioTu  held  at  Berlin  under  the 
Kaisers    presidency    in    1890,    Dr.    Kruse,    Provincial    School 

*  As  aa  illtutr»<tioii  of  ibe  high  degree  of  educational  knowledge  diipUj^d  ia 
ciiiD?  German  mujiicipa.1  documents  on  tiecondary  schoob,  T  would  refer  the  reader 
to  tutt  **GiitachtUt:htr  Bericht  des  Oberburgei'moi''«f-r  Fuss  an  den  Magistrat 
zu  Kiel  tiber  seine   Rei^c  ziir   BeaiehtijcutiK  d«v  feu   Reform-schulen   iu 

Altona  und  Fraiikfurt-a-M*   und   iiber  die  noiw  lung  viud  UmgesttiHung 

^ev  Kieler  Obcrreakcbule "  (prinlcd  in  the  Z  rf-.^y  ^  fiir  lahinlo^e  hiih^rt 
tSchuhn,  Norember,  1896) »  liiis  report  to  the  Town  Council  of  Kiel  on  cerUin 
que^ions  concerning  the  projwsed  retirganisiition  of  one  of  the  secondjiry  schooli 
in  tbrtt  city  wh^w^  a  mint  try  over  some  nf  the  most  inbicAt«  and  difficult 
pmblem*  m  modem  secondiuy  educfttiaii. 
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luspector  of  Dauzig,  said  that  he  was  once  taken  by  the  mayor  ol 
a  little  town  in  West  Piiissia  to  see  a  so-called  secondar}^  school 
in  the  place.  Dr.  Kruse  heard  some  of  the  lessons,  and  finally 
asked  the  headmaster,  **  What  is  the  special  function  of  this 
t^chool  ?  '*  The  answer  was,  '*  We  prepare  hoys  here  for  Gyninasien, 
Progymuasieu,  Kealgj^nnasien,  Bealprogymnasieii,  Oberreai- 
schiiien,  agricultural  schools,  and  commercial  academies/'  The 
tale  was  received  by  the  Conference  with  shouts  t>f  laughter.  But 
I  remember  hearing  an  eminent  EuglisJi  authority  say,  with 
nothing  but  approval  for  tlie  energy  involved,  that  under  a 
certain  headmaster  a  certain  secondary  school  in  this  country  was 
in  effect  and  at  the  same  time  a  first-grade  school,  a  second- 
grade  school,  and  a  third-grade  ^chooL  This  kind  of  **  universal 
providing''  is  foreign  to  the  iraditions  of  Prussian  secondary 
education.  The  Germans  regard  school-keeping  as  a  professional 
art  rather  than  an  organising  enterprise.  They  expect  the  head- 
master U}  be  the  inspiring  influence  in  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  school,  to  throw  his  energies  intu  the  work  of  developing  the 
teaching  to  the  liiu:hi*st  possible  point  nf  etficiency  and  iutellcctnal 
force,  raihf^r  than  to  be  an  administrator,  an  organiser,  an  opener 
out  of  new  Inrms  of  niany^sided  activity  in  different  educational 
directions.  (Iiir  si'coudary  schuols  are  much  more  composite  in 
character  than  are  those  in  Prussia.  Our  educational  fauna,  as 
often  happens  on  islands,  is  distinct  from  the  fauna  on  the  neigh- 
bouiing  continent. 

But  in  saying  this  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  disparage  the 
English  system,  which  indeed,  apart  from  its  own  intrinsic  and 
admitted  excellences,  is  far  more  congenial  to  English  habits  than 
the  German  system  could  ever  lie,  Nor  must  it  be  forgntten  tliat 
many  possibly  unwise  concession s  which  have  been  made  by 
secondary  schools  in  various  places  to  local  demands  have  in  fact 
been  practically  inevitable  and  regretted  by  none  more  than  by 
the  headmasters  tliemselves.  And  some  other  development, 
however  much  to  be  deplored  from  the  point  of  view  of  strict 
cln-^sification,  have  been  carried  nut  by  men  acting  tinder  a  noble 
impuUe  of  public  duty  and  in  the  disinterested  desire  to  make 
higher  education  attraciive  or  possible  to  families  previously 
de|>rived  of  all  rijiporfunity  of  obtaining  it.  My  wish  is  rather 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  thing  in  education  is 
not  quantity,  but  quality;  that  the  desire  to  be  extensively 
useful  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  faculty  of  being 
educationally  first-rate;  and  that,  in  our  composite  system  of 
secondary  education,  some  schools  are  apt  to  illustrate  what  the 
entomologists  call  "protective  mimicry/'  that  is  to  say  they 
enjoy  immunity  or  increased  importance  through  the  fact  that 
to  the  casual  observ^er  they  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  speciea 
wliich  L3  not  really  theirs. 
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XlY.— The  Contrast  between  Day  Schools  and  Boarding  Schools,  and 
its  bearing  on  Prassian  as  compared  writh  English,  Secondary 
Education. 

It  is  cliaracteri-itic  of  Prussian  secondary  education  that 
practically  all  its  best  schools  are  day  schools.  The  same  cannot 
be  :said  of  England.  This  difference  cuts  very  deep  into  the 
whole  question.  But  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  issues 
involved  is  pertinent,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  any  comparison 
between  the  Prussian  and  the  English  systems.  *  For  good  or 
evil,  the  boarfling  scliool  lius  a  much  more  intense  and  subtle 
influence  uver  the  l>ity  than  a  day  school  can  ever  have.  The 
contrast  is  thns  stated  in  the  Re]>ort  of  the  Royal  Commission  on' 
Secondary  Education  in  England  (1805) :  — 

*'Tho  tone  and  character  of  the  honie,  the  ruling  interesta  and  acohitiona 
of  the  parents  are  much  more  potent  and  constant  factors  of  the  result  in  the 
day  than  iu  the  bitarding  school.  Ideally  the  day  hcIujoI  may  bo  the  more 
perfect  system,  for  the  presence  of  the  child  is  as  good  for  the  liome  as  tbo 
influence  of  the  home  ought  to  be  good  for  tJie  child.  Each  educate  the 
other  ;  and  the  parent  may  lose  more  from  being  without  the  responsibilities 
and  restraints  imposed  by  daily  contact  with  a  quick  and  critical  buy  or  a 
aepgitive  aftd  observant  ^irl,  than  he  or  »he  losea  by  being  withdrawn  from 
parental  supenimon  and  care.  Besides,  a  sjsteni  winch,  as  a  funflanKrital 
comiiti^iii  of  the  educational  prwess,  postulates  the  complete  separuti'fn  of 
the  sexes,  is  condu«Hed  without  ^ome  «.>f  the  more  reftning  induences  which 
nature  supjilie**.  But  this  only  tihows  how  hard  it  is  to  create  equal  lerma 
between  the  day  and  the  boarding  school.  In  the  former  case,  the  master 
has  to  do  bsH  work  under  the  direct  help  or  hindrance  of  home  ;  in  the  latter 
ease,  the  home  is  more  romotOi  and,  though  it  is  ever  in  the  background, 
exerc?ising  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  iniluence,  yet  the  pupil  is  much 
more  completely  in  the  nuistcr  s  hands.  He  baa,  therefore,  an  opportunity 
aucfi  as  seldom  comes  to  the  day-school  master,  though  that  opiiortunity  has 
drawbacks  of  its  own.  Tlie  individual  schokr  is  a  greater  force  for  good  or 
evil  in  a  boarding  than  in  a  day  schooh  but  then  the  very  function  of  a 
master  and  the  distinguishing  quality  of  capacity  for  his  place,  is  ability  to 
neutralise  and  overcome  the  evil  influence  of  the  bad,  and  to  use  and  enlarge 
the  ameliorative  influence  *A  the  good.  And  along  with  this  potency  of  tha 
individual  goes  the  power  of  the  school,  the  action  of  its  traditions  and  ita 
history,  the  memory  of  its  heroes,  tlic  pressure  of  its  public  opiniun,  of  its 
established  customs  and  fixed  hal)it8— in  a  word,  the  corporate  feeling,  or 
e/^prit  fie  corps^  which  at  once  enforces  discipbne  and  prrKluccs  characters  of 
a  specific  type.  On  the  other  hand,  the  day  scliool  is  in  thin^^s  educational 
a  stronger  local  fierce  ;  if  it  feels  more  easily  and  deeply  the  influence  of  the 
home,  the  home  in  turn  is  more  susceptible  to  its  presence.  It  stands  open 
to  the  neighbourhood,  visible  to  ite  eyes,  accessible  to  its  ambitions ;  what 
it  can  do  for  the  competent  is  manifest  to  all,  every  success  achieved  in  it 
and  through  it  being  a  challenge  to  imitation  or  emulation.  For  a  school 
to  be  non-hical  may  mean  that  a  locality  hardly  feels  the  presence  or  the 
meaning  of  the  scliof»l,  while  the  more  a  school  lives  in  and  through  and  for 
a  locality,  the  more  it  enables  the  locality  to  achieve.  Thus  the  day  school 
exercises  a  more  direct  influence  on  its  neighbourhoo<l,  is  less  respective  of 
class,  and  more  common  to  the  whole  people,  and,  in  order  to  its  healthy  life, 
needs  a  keener  and  more  widely  distributed  interest  in  education.  But  the 
neighbourhood  is,  as  a  nde,  very  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  fit  home 
of  the  boardinsj  school  is  the  country  or  the  country  town  ;  hut  the  day  school 
needs  a  pnpubition  around  it,  and  so  has  its  proper  scat  in  our  great  cities 
or  towna/*  * 
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It  is  remarkable  that  wo  in  Kuglaud  who  have  .shown  5^)  strong 
a  bias  towai'ds  individualiani  in  our  educational  arrangements, 
{should  have  developed  to  a  higher  point  ol"  perfection  than  any 
other  modern  nation  that  typo  of  secundaiy  school  which  brings 
to  bear  on  the  individual  boy  the  strongest  j^ressure  of  collective 
diiicipline  and  corporate  tradition.  But  the  fact  that  the  normal 
type  of  secondary  school  in  Gennany  h  the  day  school  has  had  a 
correspondent  iuriuence  on  the  intellectual  character  of  its  work. 
It  we  take  the  late  Mr.  Thriug's  description  of  the  duties  of  a 
boarding-house  master  at  a  great  English  public  school 
we  find  that,  after  deii^cribing  the  master's  actual  teaching  work, 
he  goe^  on  **  and  yet  only  half  a  master's  duty,  and 
that  the  least  half,  lias  been  touched  upon.  He  has 
the  whole  dome^stic  management,  discipline,  and  life  of 
a  certain  number  of  hoys  in  his  hands  for  wliich  he  in 
resT)onsible<  .  .  .  Vear  by  yeai'  under  his  roof  comes  ail  the 
evil  as  well  as  all  the  good  of  English  homes.  He  has  to  train 
these  boys  to  be  honourable,  free  men.  He  must  believe,  even 
against  belief,  that  freedom  and  liberty  to  do  everything  a  wise 
father  would  wish  his  son  to  do  is  the  tmly  sure  means  of  making 
boys  free  men  ;  and  that  prison  walls  and  prison  discipline  are  no 
training  against  vice.***  Mr.  Thring  writes  in  another  place 
(pp.  190  .^rf^):  — 

"In  a  lioime  hy  itself''  {i.c.j  a  sep/irate  bniinlia^'  liuusc  at  a  greAt  school) 
■  t\  small  imnibor  of  boys  are  knit  togt^tlier  ?n  a  little  commonwealih.  The 
house  master  jtiitl  his  v ifc  have  the  entire  mana^'emcnt,  subject  to  the  main 
iK'hool  laws.  No  other  authority  or  power,  wlieihcr  of  boys  ur  masterSt 
intcrrtM'i's  with  ilieir  own  little  kiiigdom.  They  take,  naturally,  under  these 
cireuiiijstrtuces,  a  great  interest  in  their  house,  for  it  is  their  own»  unmixed 
with  any  t»tlier  inHuences.  They  can,  and  do,  borome  very  intimate  with 
t)iv\r  }u*yA,  nn  \  til.  ir  boys  with  them.  lu  fact,  it  is  tn  Inith  parties  a  home, 
and  there  is  a  home  lufliunce  and  home  reiinement  about  it.  .  .  .  Tho 
boya,  on  their  partt  lore  tltcir  own  lionse  and  ujdiold  it.  It  ha^  a  cliarscter 
which  they  are  jealous  about.  They  rejoice  at  their  liouso  bein^  distin- 
guished m  school ;  they  rejotL-o  at  its  triumphs  out  of  school.  In  the  games 
hnusr  play.H  Ijouse  iu^  friendly  rivalry,  and  great  amusement  and  much  friendly 
life  is  the  result,  an  vsprit  dc  corps  of  the  best  kind.  .  .  .  There  it» 
plerity  of  eotnuKju  hfe,  plenty  of  publio  interest  to  make  the  school  oac  ;  to 
bind  it  closely  t<:>^ether  and  weld  it  into  one  body,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  brealvinj,^  ui  on  lUe  domestic  character  and  valuable  responsibilities  of 
the  separate  houses.  Two  opposite  and  most  necessary  principles  are  both 
secured  by  this  system  :  the  civilisation  and  gentler  feelings  of  comparative 
home,  with  all  the  hardy  trainin]tj  of  a  jjreat  scho^L  The  common  elasaes, 
the  common  ijames,  the  common  school -honours  at  the  Universities  and  in 
the  world  bind  the  lioys  closely  ;  nothing  is  lost  lu  rhia  way  :  whikt  the 
narrower  circle  of  the  se]»arate  house  ensures  a  more  kindly  and  careful 
treatmeut  than  would  otliei-wise  be  pos.^ible.'* 

And  further,  it  is  not  only  tlie  hoarding  hmise  master;^  wiio 
have  intimate  ami  personal  relations  wiili  the  hoys  out  of  school 
hf>ur^.  The  work  uf  the  cla-^s-ronm  is  only  a  fraelion  of  the 
lalnnir  gladly  and  nnselii^^hly  nndertaken  hy  all  the  masters  at  a 
fichnol  in  wliieh  the  high  EngbMi  tradition  prevails.  ^Vnyone 
whii  has  had  the  privilege  of  being  brought  up  at  one  of  these 

♦  Edumlian  and  School  By  t-he  Bev.  Edward  Tking,  headmaster  of  Upping- 
ham School  (Miicmnian,  1867).  p.  128.  This  book  is  perhaps  the  beat  accotint 
ever  writ'teti  of  the  aims  ot  a  modem  Engliish  boanJing  school  of  the  first  grade, 
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schools  looks  back  with  evor-inc reading  gratitude  on  all  thai  was 
done  for  him  there.  As  he  himself  grows  older  and  moru 
experienced  in  the  claims  and  absorbing  cares  of  life^  he  under- 
stands more  clearly  what  it  must  have  cost  the  ma^^ters,  in  point 
of  time  and  thnugfht  and  unsparing  pains,  in  give  to  him 
indi\adaally,  and  i^i  many  others  aho  individually,  so  much  help 
and  counsel,  companionship  in  leisure  and  encouragement  in 
difficulty.  And  as  he  becomes  able  to  compare  the  abilities  of 
leading  men  in  other  walks  of  life  with  those  of  his  old  teachers, 
he  realises  that  in  bis  school  days  he  had  the  inestimable  beriefit 
of  coming  under  the  direct  and  personal  influence  of  men  who* 
by   any    standard    of    comparison,    would    be    jnstiv    counted 

Suci)  is  the  iic»ble  tradition  in  the  English  TJniversities  and  in 
the  best  English  secondary  schools.  Of  C(*nrse  e%Tr\ono  knows 
that  it  is  not  realised  eveiy where  or  in  all  ca«es,  and  tliat  of  the 
very  system  of  the  boarding  house  itself  the  old  raying  is  true, 
corrupiio  optimi  fit  jfessima.  Nevertheless,  the  tradition  is  firmly 
set  and  grows  stronger  year  by  year,  diif using  itself  by  natural 
overspill  of  influence  into  day  schools  too  and  into  schools  of  other 
grades,*  Tt  is  the  most  precious  possession  of  English  training, 
and  fruitful  in  all  manner  of  lasting  good.  It  does  not  lend 
itself  to  analyjjis  in  text  books,  and  it  cannnt  bt^i  imparted 
by  codes  of  rule**.  It  is  above  all  a  matter  of  example^ 
•*  It  wil  give  birth  to  a  living  tetuThing  whirh  in  course 
of  time  will  tuk»»  the  shajjc  of  a  srlf-pi^i-pptnating  tradition  or  a 
genius  loci  as  it  is  sometimes  trailed  :  which  hannis  the  home 
where  it  has  been  born*  and  which  imbues  and  forms,  more  or  less, 
and  one  by  one,  every  iudiWdual  who  is  sticcessively  brought 
under  its  shadow.'^t 

Now  in  a  system  of  secondary  education,  in  which  the  needs 
ami  opportunities  of  the  day  sclmnl  liiivi»  longlieen  dominant,  the 
characteristic  excellences  of  mastership  will  naturally  differ  from 
this.  Given  the  same  devotion  and  unflagging  care  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  their  energies  will  express  themselves  otherwise 
and  in  another  kind  of  skilL  It  will  be  natural  for  them  to  focus 
more  of  their  work  and  strength  on  the  intellectual  side  of  school 
training.  The  standard  of  compari^oTi  between  school  and  school 
will  tend  to  Ijc  stated  in  teiTos  of  inlellertnal  attainment.  In 
the  natural  u]i-growth  of  professional  ideals,  men  will  measure 
themselves  against  standards  of  expected  achievement  in  the  task 
of  imparting  knowledge,  of  disciplining  the  intel1»*etnal  faenHies 
of  tlo'ii  |nt|>iN,  in  yjorfec  ting  iiietloH!^  of  ir^^ti  action,  in  graduat- 
ing courses  of  study,  in  coiiri-niiatint;'  tl«e  iriten^st  of  a  rurriculiim, 
in  building  u]>  a  high  normal  levol  of  ment-al  attainment  among 
the  scholars  who  complete  the  appointed  course.  And  with  this 
will  naturally  be  connected  the  growth  of  a  literature  on  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  the  expectancy  of  complete  pro- 
fessional preparation  for  the  teaeher^s  work,  a  special  interest  in 


•  Op.    on  this    object    a  pajjer    tui    Th*^    FuivrK    of    Dny    SrhooL*     "by 
F.  J  B  HenHy  ia  tHc  Journnl  <ff  Education,  FebniAfy  and  March,  1896. 
f  ,T.  H.  Ne^nnati.     Idtft  of  a  VnirrrsUy,  p.  147. 
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iiiii  iiive^tigatiuns  ui  psycliulugy,  in  a  word  in  the  apphcation  of 
scientific  method  to  tlie  problem  of  instruction.  In  all  this,  the 
German  seccmdary  school manleis  as  a  body  excel  our  own.  If, 
as  has  been  the' good  loitune  of  the  present  writer,  one  la 
admitted  to  the  ronft^rence  of  teacbt-rs  in  a  German  classical  school 
and  then  passes  on  into  the  soriL^ty  of  nia^sters  at  a  great  public 
schoid  in  JOagland,  one  finds  tliat  each  group  of  men  talk  a 
great  deal  about  their  scliool,  but  that  they  talk  about  it  from 
very  different  points  of  view,  and  generally  about  very  different 
anpk'ts  of  its  work.  This  contrast  is  due  to  differences  in  tradi- 
tion, in  previous  tMlucation,  in  habits  of  thought  and  in  the 
eUiiins  on  the  maalvrs'  time. 

t)ne  t)f  the  most  pleasing  traits  iu  German  books  about 
education  i^  the  hearty  and  almost  a  lie  ct  ion  ate  acknowledgment 
which  is  always  maileof  the  st>lf-devotit>n  of  the  teachers.  And 
the  foreign  sttident  who  visits  their  schools  well  knows  how 
unfailing  is  their  courtusy,  how  wide  and  exact  their  know- 
kdge  of  the  conditions  of  their  work,  how  ready  they  are  at 
all  times  and  even  at  ihv  cost  of  much  inconvenience  to  explain 
and  illustrato  tlieir  no^hods,  to  com  pure  and  analyse  their  results. 
The  German  secondary  srhoolniaster  believes,  and  rightly  be- 
lieves, tliat  bis  country  leads  the  world  in  thoroughness  and 
precision  of  thought  on  a  certain  range  of  educational  problems. 
He  lives  in  an  atmosjjbere  of  inqnirv'  into  the  Scientific  aspects 
of  his  work.  He  is  not  an  amateur.  He  is  conscious  of  being 
a  member  of  a  learned  profession.  He  knows  that  there  lies 
runnd  bim  a  body  of  precipe  and  fomiidated  knowledge  as  to 
the  conditions  of  teaching.  To  tliis  body  of  knowledge  he  is 
ever  seeking  to  make  some  contribution,  to  add  a  stone  to  the 
edifice  which  has  been  liuihling  for  generations.  He  knows 
tlu'  limits  of  originality.  He  is  warned  off  by  recorded  failures 
fnmi  entering  upon  piitlis  which  may  hiok  attractive,  but  have 
been  proved  to  be  or>  tlioronghfare'!.  He  does  not  over-value 
desultory  and  disoonnected  experiments.  He  has  l)een  trained 
to  think  tilings  out  on  principh^  He  knows  that  his  work  will 
be  subjected  to  expert  criticism,  and  he*  prefers  to  have  it  so. 
AthI,  because  of  all  this,  !u'  is  perhaps  a  little  over-conscious 
of  precedent :  a  little  afraid  of  the  sini|de  revolutionary  qnestions  ; 
keenly  alive  to  all  that  fundamental  cban»^n's  in  method 
and  orsranisation  would  involve :  somewliat  dominated  by  the 
prevailing  doctrines  of  pedagogy;  somewhat  unaccustomed  to 
measure  the  good  and  the  evil  of  systems  of  education  lesa 
uniformly  excellent  than  lus  own  :  and  coin  para  tively  unfamiliar 
with  the  problems  and  ojiportuuities  aftVuded  by  the  daily  and 
less  formal  intercourse  between  boys  ami  masters  in  a  great 
boarding  school,  with  its  strong  traditions  alike  in  work  and  play, 

Tt  would  be  a  gain  to  both  sides  if  the  masters  in  English 
and  German  secondary  schools  knew  more  of  one  another.  Wa 
know  what  Sitirm  was  to  Ascham,  Comenius  to  Samuel 
Hartlib.  what  Pestalozzi^s  influence  has  lieen  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  antl  c<mver«^ely  what  Locke's  was  to  Basedow 
and  Dr.  Arnold's  to  Dr.  Wiese.  There  is  mnch  truth  in  the 
remark   that,  were  it  possible  Ui  combine  the  different  merits 
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of  the  best  English  and  the  best  Gennan  secondary  schuoh,  the 
result  wouUI  be  ihe  best  system  in  the  world. 

No  man  can  become  a  master  in  a  German  secondary  school 
with(mt  having  passed  thron^^h  a  veiT  long  and  Rtriogent  course 
ot  special  preparation  fnr  his  work,  '  The  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions which  he  is  required  Ui  possess  are  more  varied  than 
those  usually  looked  for  in  this  country.  That  ho  must  be  a 
man  of  high  character  goes  without  saving.  But  he  has  also 
to  know  a  great  deal,  to  know  it  all  ver^^  well,  and  to  give 
proof  tliat  he  can  make  others  know  it  >oo.  As  contrasted 
with  this,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  passages  from  two  letters 
wntten  by  lh\  Arnold,  one  a  letter  of  inquiry  for  a  master 
and  Jhe   other  addressed  to   a  masfpr   on   his   appointment  at 

;  *  .  What  I  witnt  h  a  man  who  is  a  (Jhristian  and  a  gentleman,  an 
artn  e  man,  and  *me  who  has  co^rirann  sense,  .and  undenttamlH  hovi*.  T  da 
not  S.I  iijuch  care  alMjut  schularj*hip,  as  he  will  have  iiumedijitelv  nndur  him 
the  luwi\st  forms  in  the  schtKil ;  but  yet.  on  seeoml  thoughts,  I  do  i-aro  ahout 
it  very'  much,  becauBo  his  pupils  maj  he  in  t!ie  highest  fonris  ;  and,  liesides, 
I  think  that  even  t!ie  elements  are  beet  taught  by  a  man  who  has  a  thorough 
Jinofl  led^e  of  the  matter.  However,  if  one  must  give  way,  I  prefer  activity 
of  mind  and  an  interest  in  his  work  to  high  acholarship  ;  for  the  one  may  be 
aecpiired  far  moie  easily  than  the  other.  ,  ,  .  It  is  my  great  object  to 
get  here  a  3*>ciety  of  intelligent,  gentlemanly,  and  active*^  men,  who  may 
T»err>etually  keep  up  the  character  of  the  school,  and  make  it  Xfih  damnxtPX 
if  I  were  to  break  my  neek  to-morrow.'* 

^'The  qunlificationg  which  T  deem  ePi+ential  to  the  due  performance  of  a 
master'^*  duties  here  may  in  brief  be  expressed  as  the  spirit  of  a  Chriatian 
and  a  cjentlpriian — that  a  man  should  enter  uoan  his  bnsinesH,  tint  in 
Ta4f*ffyov,  but  as  a  RubstAntive  and  most  important  duty  ;  that  he  should 
devote?  liim^elf  to  it  aa  the  especial  branch  of  the  ministerial  calling  which 
he  lias  chosen  to  bJlow;  tl.at,  belonging  to  a  great  pnhhc  infttittition,  and 
standing  in  a  public  and  con^ipicuous  sit  mtion,  he  shnuld  studv  thint^s  *  lovely 
and  of  good  renort.  * :  that  ih,  that  lie  should  bo  public-Rpirited,  libernh  and 
entering  heartily  into  the  interest,  honriur,  and  triueral  reHpi."rtnt>il]tv  artd 
difitinction  of  the  society  which  he  lias  joined  ;  and  that  he  ahould  have  suffi- 
cient vigour  of  miiKl  and  thirnt  for  knowledge  to  persist  in  adding  to  hin  own 
Rtores  withoTit  iicj^leetiiig  the  fitll  improvement  of  thoHO  whnin  he  \s  teaf^hmg. 
T  think  our  masterships  here  ofTer  n  n*ddc  field  of  duty,  and  I  would  not 
Ijentow  them  on  anyone  who  I  thonofht  would  undertake  them  without 
entering  into  the  Hpirit  of  our  system  heart  and  hand."* 

It  wonlcl  be  misleading;,  however,  to  sprak  of  our  great  Imarding 
schools  as  if  in  them  alone  were  to  he  foiiad  exampless  of  the 
hi^^her  type  of  English  secondary  education.  A  striking  develop- 
ment of  the  lasi  twenty  yeai^  has  been  the  rising  distinction  of 
nuiny  first-grade  day-schools  in  the  metrofiolis  and  other  large 
towns.  Nor  are  in  England  the  boarding-schools  an  entirely 
separate  clasR  from  the  day  HehoolH.  The  two  categories  shade 
off  into  one  an*»thcr  throus:li  intermediate  varieties.  Bnt  it  is 
natural  that,  in  some  of  their  characteristic  features,  the  day- 
schools  should  diiTer  in  greater  or  less  degree  from  those  which 
ore  mainly  or  exckisively  hoarding-schoois.  Neither  type  of 
8chool  can  wholly  reinoduce  the  characteristics  of  the  other. 

The  practiee  of  entrusting  large  respoosihilities  in  the  internal 
gOTcrnment  of  the  school  to  certain  of  the  elder  boys,  who  are 

•  Quoted  in  Stanley**  Life  of  Arnofd^  chapter  iii.,  pp-  91-2, 
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known  as  prefects  or  praspostora,  is  one  of  the  salient  fesrtureB  of 
English  pu1*lic-5rhool  Hie-  In  German  secondary  day-schools 
tht-re  is  nothing  really  analogous  to  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  syfitem  of  sehocd  discipline  has  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  factors  in  the  t'leation  of  what  wc  know  as  the  English 
public-school  tradilioiu  It  developes  the  governing  faculty.  It 
aceu-^tonis  boys  at  an  early  age  io  bear  heavy  responsibilities.  It 
stimulates  their  ])ublic  spirit.  It  strengthens  their  mlministra- 
tive  powers.  In  the  case  of  some  boys,  possessing  a  too  sensi- 
tively con!^eientioii8  lemperaiiient,  llie  duties  imposed  by  tlie 
system  may  at  times  involve  mental  and  uioral  overstrain,*  but 
nevertheless  the  good  of  llie  system  has  largely  uuhvetghed  the 
evil,  and  many  Englisli  |fublic-*^ebool  boys  must  have  learned  at 
least  as  mueb  fritm  tlie  discluirge  of  their  duties  as  prefects  as 
from  the  actual  inHtroetion  whieb  they  nH?eived  in  the  class- 
rooms. It  is  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  our  greatest  sectm- 
dary  schools  are  boarfliug  sobools,  that  the  development  of  this 
part  of  their  disr^ipline  is  prineipally  due.  This  point  was 
emphasised  by  Dr.  Arnold  of  Hugby,  who,  though  be  did  not 
ririginate  tlie  syi^t^m,  was  largely  responsible  for  its  wider  reeog- 
liition  and  development.  **  If  you  have  a  large  hoard  in  f/-i^choa\,'^ 
h?  wrote  in  18^5,  "  you  cannot  have  it  adequately  governed  with- 
out a  system  of  fagging.**  He  explained  and  defended  the  system 
in  the  following  words:  — 

**  A  government  among  the  boys  tlnLinselves  being  necessary,  the  actual 
cnnsfcitutioTi  of  piililio  schools  places  it  in  the  beat  poasiblo  hAnds.  Those  to 
whom  the  power  is  committed  are  not  simply  the  strongest  boys,  nor  the 
ohle«*t,  nor  jet  the  cleverest;  they  are  those  who  have  risen  to  the  highest 
f*)rm  in  the  schix»l ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  Ijo  probably  at  one©  the  oldest, 
the  strongestr  and  the  cleverest;  and  farther,  if  the  school  be  well  ordere<i, 
tiicy  will  be  the  most  respect-able  in  application  and  gcneia!  character — thost^ 
wbo  have  made  the  best  ujje  of  the  opportnnitiea  which  the  school  affords. 
And  are  most  Ciipablc  of  entering  into  its  oltjectss.  In  sboTt,  they  constitut:^ 
a  real  aristocracy,  a  government  (if  the  most  worthy,  their  rank  itself  being 
nn  argil tnent  of  their  deserving.  And  their  bti?^inej«H!  is  to  keep  order  among 
the  boyR  ;  to  pnt  a  stop  to  improprieties  of  conduct,  eBpeciaily  to  prey  en  t 
that  oppre5Jsion  and  ill-usage  of  the  weaker  boys  bv  the  stronger  which  is 
so  often  ignorantlv  confonnded  with  a  system  of  fagsjing.  For  all  these  pur- 
poses a  general  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  sclioo!  is  given  them  ;  and  in 
some  schools  they  have  the  power,  h*ke  the  masters,  of  enforcing  this  autho- 
rily  by  impositions  ;  that  iSj  by  setting  tasV«  to  be  written  ont  or  learnt  by 
heart  for  any  uiisbtbruiour.  And  this  .lolbority  is  cvercij^ed  over  a^l  tbose 
boys  who  are  Icially  subject  ti^  il :  (h,*l  is.  over  all  below  a  certain  plarc  in 
the  school,  wftatever  bt^  their  age  ur  yihvr-ieal  strength  :  so  th  it  many  hoys 
who,  if  there  were  n<»  ii-'^nlir  fairging.  would  hy  mere  physical  for^e  bo  cxer- 
cising  power  over  their  seh oolf ellows,  nlthongh  from  their  idleness,  ignor- 
aneo  and  low  pHnciple,  tbev  might  be  mofft  nnfit  to  dr>  so,  ijre  now  not  only 
hindered  from  trrnunising  over  others,  but  are  tVeniRclvos  snbicct  to  autho- 
rity, a  most  wholesome  example,  and  one  particularly  needed  at  school, 
that  mere  physical  strenfrth,  even  among  boys,  is  not  to  eniov  an  ascendancy. 
Meanwliile,  the  croveming  part  of  the  sif»br>r>l,  fhns  invested  with  (TTC^t  re- 
snonsibtlitr,  treated  by  the  masters  with  great  con6dence  ftnd  consideration 
and  being  constantly  in  direct  commnnieation  with  the  headmaster,  and 
receiving  their  instnictin'i  nhnnst  excliiaivelr  from  him,  learn  to  feel  a  cor- 
re^nonding  self-rr«oef*tr  in  the  hest  sen^e  of  the  t^rm  :  nier  look  npon  th'^m- 
Relres  as  answerable  for  the  character  of  the  school,  and  by  the  nattiral  effect 

•  Tf.    for  #»K3jon>le,  in  the   Pnfms  nn/i  Proar  P^mainjt  of  Arthur  Hugh  Plf^u(fh 
nUrmill.in.   1B69).  vol     i    (Lifr  and  lM\^r^\    pfi    10  ^nd  68. 
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of  their  position  acquire  a  manliness  of  mind  and  habits  of  conduct  infinitely 
superior,  generally  speaking,  to  those  of  young  men  of  the  same  age  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  same  advantages."  * 

Of  late  years,  however,  some  changes  in  the  conditions  of 
public-school  life  have  led  experienced  observers  to  regard  the 
development  of  this  system  in  a  rather  less  favourable  light. 
The  organisation  of  school-life  has  become  more  complex,  and  the 
duties  of  some  of  the  prefects  have  consequently  become  more 
elaborate.  The  intellectual  standard  which  the  boys  are  required 
to  reach  in  their  school-work  has  become  more  exacting,  and  tliis 
has  imposed  on  the  prefects  an  additional  strain  at  the  very  time 
when  their  administrative  duties  are  most  engrossing.  Thus  the 
very  improvements  which  have  taken  ])lace  in  the  public  schools,t 
have  incidentally  increased  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
system  of  internal  government  in  its  older  form.  Again,  there 
has  been  a  great  development  of  the  athletic  spirit  in  the  public- 
schools,  and  this  has  led,  in  some  cases,  to  its  being  thought  desir- 
able to  admit  to  the  rank  and  responsibility  of  prefects  some  boys 
who  are  distinguished  rather  for  physical  prowess  than  for  mental 
attainment,  while  in  some  other  cases  those  of  the  prefects  who 
are  good  at  games  hat^e  been  known  to  form  among  themselves 
what  is  in  effect  an  imperium  in  imperio.  This  may  sometimes 
be  unavoidable,  and,  within  due  limitations,  often  nothing  more 
than  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  skill  in  book-learning  is  by 
no  means  the  only  basis  for  real  authority,  either  in  school-days 
or  in  later  life.J  But  that  the  tendencies,  of  which  the  above- 
mentioned  facts  are  some  of  the  indications,  excite  serious  mis- 
giving in  the  minds  of  many  competent  observers  is  shown  by 

•  In  the  Jaurnal  of  EduccUioUf  1835.  Kci>rinted  in  Thus.  Arnold's  Misalln- 
neous  WorkSf  1846,  pp.  372-3. 

+  Cp.  Mr.  Tarver'ii  Dcbateahle  Claims,  Et^sat/a  on  Secoiidari/  Education. 
(Gonsttible.  London,  18^,  p.  xxvii.)  "  Tlic  iniuiovcments  thiit  have  been 
made  in  the  last  fifty  yearj*  in  the  housing  of  boardoi-s,  which  are  apparent  to 
everybody,  are  only  the  external  indications  of  an 'equally  great  improvement  in 
the  methods  of  teaching];  and  discipline." 

t  This  point  of  view  is  brought  out,  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  public  school- 
masters, bv  Mr.  Cotterill  in  his  Suggested  Reforms  in  Public  Schools.  (Black- 
wood, 1885,  pp.  86  seq.)  "It  is  men  of  force  of  character  and  general  vigour, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  that  are  most  indispen^ble  as  schoolmasters.  If  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  such  men  can  be  found  without  going  below  the  first  class  "  (i.e., 
of  University  honours),  "by  all  means  let  headmasters  go  no  lower;  for  they 
will  have  secured  the  best  possible  combination — the  icteal  schoolmojster.  But 
who  believos  that  it  is  so?  .  .  .  Many  a  boy  is  led  to  think  lightly  or  contemp- 
tuously of  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  human  possessions — a  highly  cultivated  in- 
tellect— ^bfcanse  he  sees  that  it  is  ro  often  accom])anied  by  a  w^ly  and  neglected 
body,  because  it^  possessor  is  a  hnlf-man  ;  or,  from  his  observation  and  know- 
ledije  of  nianjv  of  the  men  ^vho  liiiw  >^iicceed<f<l  in  obtaining  posts  of  distinction, 
owing  to  theii'  hii?h  intelleotiial  attainnients,  he  niav  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  one-.sideu  method  which  they  pursued  to  obtain  their  ends  is  the  only  method 
open  to  him :  that  to  become  a  successful  man,  he,  too,  must  become  a*half-man. 
Further,  by  a  real  man  only  enn  i>eal  men  be  formetl.  Character  begets  character, 
and  strength  strength.  How  sickly  many  of  us  schoohnasters  are,  not  so  nnicli' 
because  our  present  lives  are  lived  in  defiance  of  nature's  stern  laws  (for  many  of 
us  are,  after  the  neglect  of  these  laws  in  our  earlv  youth,  seeking  now  to  conform 
to  them),  but  because  the  seeds  of  weakness  or  disease  were  sown  in  our  bovhood 
and  youth.  Are  such  as  we  usually  the  type  of  man  that  we  should  wish  our 
bovs  to  strive  to  become?  And  those  of  us  who  are  for  ever  imnressins:  upon 
our  bo^-s  the  relicrioiis  rliifv  of  h'^v^v,^  ^o^m<^  mind«  in  ponnd  horlin*:.  ^^•ll  ,t  sad 
ex^Jnples  often  aro  we  of  men  whose  bodies  at  least  arc  assuredlv  not  soimd'*' 
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the  fallowing  obiieivatitms  writ  leu  l)y  mw  wha  lia*j  had  special 
«ljjjurtuiuties  of  judging  the  present  tone  of  our  great  public 
schools, 

*'  The  very  essence  of  public  iKfu>ol-life  has  lieen  the  syatera  of  self-govem- 
meiit  in  the  hands  of  the  Prefects,  and  the  rlifiiciiU  problem — .i  problein  which 
promises  to  press  even  mure  lieavily  in  the  f  uture^ — is  :  Can  this  be  earned  on, 
when  success  in  examinations  ia  the  criterion  of  indtiMry*  and  sometimes  the 
cmly  reason  for  the  po|iularity  of  a  school,  and  when  special  training  or 
'cratnmiiig*  i&  necessary  to  cnsnre  this  Buccessl  The  plain  question  Is: 
*Will  the  prefect  system  have  to  po?*  The  calls  upon  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  a  Prefe<;t  in  a  public  sehool  are  as  clearly  defiDed  as  they  are  nume- 
rous ;  they  are  the  rej^ular  days  of  '  dutj^*  preserving  law  and  order  in  the 
house  during;  preparation  and  other  times  ;  the  active  support  of  sehool  in- 
fttitutions,  such  as  literary  and  debating  or  other  societies,  or  editiuijr  the 
school  journal.  Tn  tlie  modem  professionalising  of  athletics,  if  he  is  captain 
of  any  s;anie — stuuetimes  it  is  enouj^h  if  he  be  one  of  the  representatives^ — 
his  attention  to  sehrjol  work  will  be  nominal,  and  his  poaition  with  its  duties 
is  held  by  parents  as  well  as  masters  to  be  aufficicnt  excu8e  for  failure  in 
sclionl  work.  It  is  a  rommon  practice  nowadays  t/i  select  the  head  of  a 
s'hool  from  amonq^  the  body  of  Prefects  irrespective  of  his  phice  in  the 
Sixth,  and  to  make  Prefects  of  boys  of  charaeter  and  leadings  more  or 
less  irrespective  of  their  pTace  in  the  school.  The  practice  has  jjrown  out 
of  the  recojrnitinn  nf  qualities  other  than  int<:"l!ectual  anperiority,  and  it 
seems  to  carir  with  it  the  practical  advaiitaiie  of  relievinj^  what  we  mav  call 
the  working;  Sixth  nf  many  of  ite  cares.  This,  however,  in  no  real  rei'oncilia- 
tion  of  the  er»nHi -Hn^^  interests  in  the  public  schools  of  to-day.  It  empha- 
sises the  sharp  division  between  workers  and  plavers,  between  the  student 
and  the  bor  nf  n ration  :  and  in  the  lon^r  run  leaminsj  suffers,  even  if  it  fa  not 
do'^radeil.  Tntollectnal  inierest  and  the  love  of  trnt^  leaniin^T  bold  the 
awkward  plu^e  in  a  trinn-jnlar  due! :  they  are  expt>se<i  to  the  attack  nf  the 
fraze  for  athletics  on  one  i^ide  and  of  cram  for  examinations  on  another.  It 
is  easv  and  rnrnrimTi  ennittxh  to  adojit  a  cheerv  oplTmisra  :  to  sav  that  stmie 
how  thinijs  rijrht  themselves ;  that  the  true  love  of  learning;  is  found  in  our 
schools,  and  in  !?oTne  way  receives  more  encouras^ement  than  before.  It 
may  also  be  irapoiiNible,  and  therefttrc  uniteeessary,  to  recrmcile  fully  the  eon- 
flirt  of  intere<<ta :  and  it  would  not  vterl>Rps  be  ditbcult  to  show  that  tho 
Kn^hsh  people,  in  havin^r  to  ehonsi*  a  side,  have  always  preferred  the  edu* 
cation  which  forms  «^haracter  to  tliafc  which  fosters  learning.  \Vc  never  tire 
of  repoattiicr  that  Waterlnn  was  won  on  the  nlavin<7-fiehls  of  Eton,  But 
while  all  this  mav  be  cheerfullv  admitted,  we  ar*^  sti^l  leavincr  out  of  aeronnb 
some  of  the  most  serious  noints  for  reflexion*  The  bom  sttirlnnt.  U  i.*?  tru^» 
run  be  left  to  take  care  nf  himsf^lf,  but  what  of  the  ivera^e  Ftixth  Form  boy 
who  Be  instincts  are  hrdf -formed  and  uotrained  ?  What  elfrrt  will  it  havp 
on  thi*  mass  to  rame  falwe  standard^^  nod  to  allnw  meaner  and  nior<>  tnvial 
aims  to  be  the  obiei't  of  existencf*7  :AT>d  if  th»^  numosp  of  public  sehci>ol 
(education  with  "«  *«  above  all  and  at  nil  coats  to  fnrm  cb^^raeter,  whut  l^ 
t*ie  chnraftpF  which  our  Turp^tpfit  svst«f^Tn  J,q  a-^tuallv  s'^amninc  iinou  men? 
Wi^  ?>re  a  lon*T^  w*»v  from  Water^nn^  and  Fn'^^^^h  toinerrjoiHot  a»^d  charn-^ffir 
have  ^'e'^'*>  ?>nd  ^^'^l  nre  nnrlerTnin"  rnnnv  <»tnkine  clT*»n^fcR:  i\ro  the  ouflli*'<»n 
which  are  now  devch>nin<T  nmon<»a+  no  ^n  -i^d  not  lei?t  nmontr  nii-  pnldi^' 
srhitnl  men,  fhe  Qualities  whic!)  will  win?"* 

Another  writer,  who  ^peak^  from  intimate  knowledge  nf  tlie 
work  of  one  of  our  most  famrnis  dav  secondary  schools,  regards 
it  as  one  of  the  advantages  pt^ssessed  hy  daT-schonl^  over  hoard- 
in  g-sch  on!  Sj  that  in  the  former  ihe  elder  hov^  are  exempt  from 
some  nf  the  more  cngrossincr  claims  nf  the  profect^s  position.  In 
other  words,  under  the  cnnditions  r»f  dav-sehool  life,  a  hoy's 
energie^s    may    he    turned    more    completely    into    intellectual 


*  Kev.  H.  M.  LhnjreiiiMr.  Cook^iQii »  Eitm ^4  QnSc^ondmy  Education > 
University  Pres^,  1«98),  p,  61* 
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channels  than  is  generally  possible  when  he  is  chai-ged  with 
responsible  duties  in  the  government  of  a  bnarding-schooL  But» 
of  course,  tins  concentration  ot  energy  will  depend  in  some 
measure  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  day-boy*s  home,  largely  on  his 
having  sutticient  strength  of  character  and  fixity  of  purpose  to 
resist  the  distractions  which  he  may  meet  with  there,  and  partly 
al»o  on  the  drift  of  public  opinion  in  the  school  itself.  Ther*  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  ordinary  Oerniau  day  secondary  school  the 
home  and  school  conditions  are  generally  favourable  (sometimes 
perhaps  even  ttKi  favourable)  to  unreniilting  application  to  in- 
tellectual studies*  The  passage  to  wldeh  I  have  referred  above  is 
a3  follows:- — 

** Another  Advantaj^e  **  (i.e.,  of  flay  schools  as  compared  wjtli  boarding 
schools),  "particularly  in  the  hi;*h est  forma  of  a  school,  which  follows  Iroia 
tihe  fact  that  a  boy  Uvea  at  liomts  is  that  bis  time  out  of  school  is  not  so  en^ 
tirelj  taken  iq>  with  matters  of  school  and  house  management  as  ia  too  often 
the  caae  with  the  Sixth  Form  boy  in  a  bo.irdin;^  huii»e.  I  ahoiild  bo  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  nndervalnc  the  advantages  of  the  monitorial 
system  a«  it  atfects  Sixth  Form  boys  tliemselveH  no  lees  than  aa  an  instru- 
ment of  govcniinent.  The  fact,  however,  remainit  that  the  more  coUHCien- 
tioiJ«  a  prippostor,  the  less  time  he  has  ti»  himself  outride  his  form  room. 
It  is  not^  I  believe,  rare  for  aiich  a  b<\v  deliberately  to  sacrifice  his  own 
work,  about  which  in  itself  ho  may  be  eajjer  enough,  for  the  sake  of  some 
duty,  disciplinary  or  athletic,  which  seems  at  the  time  to  have,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  worfl,  hijjhcr  claims.  Even  if  this  is  an  exaggerated 
statement,  at  least  the  day  boy  ia  free  from  puch  distractions.  *  *  .  The 
day  boy  loses  much,  very  much,  by  the  absence  of  what  many  men  would 
resfard  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  tboir  education  :  l^it  the  extcfit  of  hia 
loss  need  not  be  oxagjzerated.  Sjnce  Arnold's  time,  m  the  hands  of  a  series 
of  wise  head-mnsters.  the  monitorial  system  has  come  t^^  be  a  most  valuable 
iwirt  of  our  pnblif  sebool  ortranisation  ;  in  some  schonk  it  was  powaibly  such 
at  an  earlier  date.  But  it  is,  perhaps — tltouirh  I  hesitate  to  sav  it — not  th** 
essential  nart,  and  the  virtues  characteristic  of  public  Hf^hool  men  are.  I 
believe,  obtainalde.  tbouuh  not  so  easily,  nor  perhaps  to  flic  STmc  extent, 
without  it.  And  even  now  it  is  not  free  from  abuses,  Tt  has  lent  itself  t-o 
the  modern  craze  for  atldeticism  in  a  not  altngf-tber  credit-^ble  de^rpc.  The 
lendine  athlet-es  nowadays  in  most  school  are  also  the  leadinjT  m<>nitora,  anl 
ther  are  so  too  often  in  virtue  Rolelv  of  their  athletic  nrestiffe.  If  thov  were 
no^  admitted  into  the  ofiicfal  Viuua^tbv  thev  would  set  up  one  of  their  own 
wh^cb  the  school  at  lai'^e  would  recrMiiniae  as  the  mor»T  legitimate.  But  it  is 
a  damrerons  policy  to  call  in  the  barbarians  for  the  protection  of  the 
empire,"  * 

In  making  any  contrast  between  German  and  English  secon- 
daiy  schodh,  it  is  necei^ssary  to  allude  to  the  differpiit  part  which 
athlutic  interests  play  in  the  two  systems.  iSchool  games  occupy 
a  much  larg'er  part  ni  tlie  mind  of  the  ordinary  English  seliool- 
hoy  than  they  do  of  tlie  German.  Athletic  skill  counts  for  much 
less  in  German  than  English  secondary  school-life.  Everyone 
admits  that  cricket,  football,  and  other  games  are,  within  certain 
limits,  most  valualde  factors  in  our  system  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. "  No  one  can  doubt/'  remarks  a  recent  writer,  **  that,  for 
Enjrlish  lads  at  all  events,  atheletics  furnish  a  salutary,  potent, 
and  necessary  contribution  *'  towards  the  training  of  character. 
And  efforts  are  Iteing  made  in  Germany,  under  high  authorit>%  to 
stimulate  interest  in  this  side  of  school  training.     But  the  high 

•  Mr.  Cookfion  in  th<s  vohime  of  E»sai/s  m  Secondary  Edttcation,  edited  by 
him.    (Oxf<iii.  University  Press,  1898),  p.  70. 
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point  of  develupnient  wliicli  .school  game*?  have  ivat'lit^d  in  Kng- 
land  could  not  have  been  attained,  had  not  a  ran  side  rable  niimher 
o£  the  nia^sters  been  themselves  keenly  interested  in  athletics,  and 
theansclves  skilful  players,  Thi>  is  a  side  of  the  fjuestion  which 
Ls  ^iomelimes  overioi)ked  in  theoretical  treatise-s  on  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  for  secondary  school:?. 

it  haf?  been  pointed  onf  that  school  athletics  develope  personal 
cuurage  and  t^^ood  temper,  stron^tlien  discipline,  t^^ach  unselfish- 
ness **  in  working  for  one's  side  rather  than  for  oneself/'  indepen- 
dence and  savidr  faire^  and  *'  a  certain  adaptability  of  charactf/r 
which  will  make  a  hoy  hereafter  capable  of  mingling  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  (^f  men,  witbrmt  shyness  on  the  one  hand  or 
pre,sumptinn  on  tbe  other  "  ;  and,  fnrther,  that  '"  the  system  of 
to-day  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  intimate  and 
friendly  relations  between  teacher  and  taught,  between  master 
and  hoy.  For  the  maintenance  of  such  relations  there  is  needed 
some  neutral  fcinund,  not  connected  with  the  extraction  nf  work 
or  ^ving  and  receiving  moral  harangues,  on  which  the  two 
parties  may  meet  and  fraternise,  and  in  athletics  just  such  a 
neutral  ground  is  provided.**  This  development  of  school  games 
into  an  important  part  of  school  training  has  been  facilitated  by 
the  special  opportunities  for  regular  athletic  exercise  fumijihed 
by  boarding-school  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  consensus  of  experienced  opinion 
that  in  many  English  secondary  schools  the  present  danger  lies 
rather  in  the  excess  than  in  the  defect  of  athletic  interests, 

"  Athletics  are  ^oo<\.  t>ut  it  is  poesiblf  to  have  too  much  of  them  ;  and 
that  IB  nndcsimble.  The  qneation  is  oertainlv  one  which  all  who  care  about 
echicatioTi  are  boimrl  to  talce  iiito  account.  For  some  time  ]iast,  people  con- 
nected with  the  T'''iiiverRitiefi  ami  imblic  sichoii!*?  have  been  asking  themselves 
whether  athletidsm  has  nut  been  developing  into  something  like  a  tyranny, 
and  the  worship  of  athletics  into  an  id«datry.  ,  »  *  What  really  ilismajn 
thinkintr  men  (who  are  not  nect'NNanly  non -athletic  men)  is  tlie  attitude  of 
pulilii^  opinion  an  the  subieet.  The  srhoolhoy  conviction  that  athletics  are 
the  one  thini^  in  the  worht  worth  earinix  abniif,  tends  to  thrnst  all  other  in- 
t^rest^  into  the  shade  .  .  .  That  there  is  at  Bchool  a  tyranny  of  athletics 
and  an  idolatry  of  athletics,  the  writer  believes."  t 

Tn  some  cases,  perhaps  in  nianv,  parents  are  mnch  more 
actively  interested  in  the  athletic  than  in  the  intellertiial  pro- 
ifre«?s  ol  their  sonR.  This  shows  that  tlo*  pn^sent  terHleiiey,  thtingh 
it  has  an  iinmerliuf**  hearing'  on  sehooUprohlems,  is  hy  no  me!ni'>;  a 
porelv  school  iiu(  stion.  The  proiiiinence  of  the  sul>iect  is  illn<- 
frali'il  hv  the  follow  in f,^  stoiy,  told  hy  '\rr,  A.  H.  Qillces,  hcjul- 
m aster  of  T^iilwich  r  — 

*'I  wan  lately  dinlni^  in  the  rniupnny  nf  a  gentleman,  a  parent,  who  after 
dinner  said  to  me  with  si<me  feelinj^  in  hi^*  t<»ne  that  be  Ijad  that  day  t^ken 
his  son  t^^i  — — ,  naTiiinjf  a  ereat  Hchool,  and  that  he  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tnnity  Riven  him  hy  the  prirtintt  to  j^ve  bis  hoy  the  best  advice  in  his  power, 
I  said  the  occasion  wa«  well  chosen,  for  tluit  when  a  boy  was  ifoinc  into  n 
Btrange  and  perilona  life  he  needed  Ruidanc© ;  and.  moreover,  that  then  his 

•  By  the  Rev,  Lionel  Ford,  Assist ;iTit-Ma«t€r  in  Eton  College,  in  a  naper  on 
"Public  Sehool  Athlet:ct>*'  in  ^fr.  Cook^onV^  ICs^nffS  an  Svcondari/  JSancfithm, 
pp,  285  M^q. 

t  R«T.  T/,  Ford  in  Mr.  Gookfoii*s  E$9nm  tm  S^condaru  Erfvc^ti^m  (1898),  pp, 
284,  295,  ,ind299.  ^  ^^ 
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keart  was  soft  aiid  open,  and  then  he  would  receive  and  remember  what  ho 
said.  The  father  agreed  with  mc,  and  said  the  advice  which  he  had  given 
his  boy  was  to  take  up  bowling  rather  than  batting,  as  likely  to  be  of  much 
more  service  to  him."  * 


ZV.— The  Advantages  and  Dangers  of  having  a  Formula  for  the 
''General  Education"  expected  as  the  Normal  Outcome  of 
each  Type  of  Secondary  School. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Geiinan  secondary  school  tends  to 
throw  great  stress  on  the  broad  intellectual  attainments  of  its 
pupils,  there  arises  a  special  danger  to  which  reference  must 
be  made.  A  recent  German  writer  has  remarked,  as  **  char- 
acteristic of  an  earlier  generation  of  learned  persons "  in  his 
country,  that  they  should  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the 
name  *'  Gymnasium,"  and  have  applied  it  to  a  class  of  secondary 
schools  without  taking  over  a  trace  of  the  wonderful  care  for 
physical  training  which  marked  Greek  education.  "  Our 
schools,"  he  says,  "  aim  too  exclusively  at  erudition"  (Gelehrsam- 
keit).t  A  good  deal  is  being  attempted  to  correct  this  one- 
sided tendency,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  as  the  main  interest 
has  for  generations  been  focussed  on  the  intellectual  side  of 
secondary  school  work  in  Germany,  common  practice  has  reached 
so  high  a  standard  of  average  attainment  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  abate  its  somewhat  exacting  demands. 

The  ground-thought  which  underlies  all  secondary  education 
is  that,  before  a  man  can  practice  a  profession  or  perfonn  any 
duties  which  are  professional  in  tlie  range  of  knowledge  re- 
quired for  their  effective  discharge,  lie  ought  to  possess  a  certain 
level  of  general  knowledge  worked  up  by  the  operations  of 
teacliing  and  of  intellectual  discipline  out  of  the  condition  of 
mere  disconnected  information  into  the  kneaded  consistency  of 
culture.  The  formula  of  the  constituents  of  this  general  know- 
ledge varies  from  age  to  age,  and  (though  within  narrowing 
limits)  in  different  civilised  countries.  Broadly  speaking, 
secondary  education  is  everywhere  in  two  grades — the  one  ending 
at  sixteen,  the  other  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age.  Each 
grade  has  its  own  formula  for  tlie  general  education  normally 
expected  to  accrue  from  it,  though  this  formula  is  more  precisely 
fixed  in  some  countries  than  in  others.  Might  we  not  fairly  expect 
a  youth,  on  completing  his  secondary  education,  to  have,  in  the 
first  ])laCe,  some  knowledge  of  religion, — some  assurance,  that 
is,  as  to  the  principles  guiding  conduct;  next,  to  have  at 
command  a  working  and  (so  far  as  it  goes)  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  three  (or,  in  the  lower  grade,  two)  languages 
besides  his  own ;  to  know  the  broad  outline  of  the  world's 
history,  and,  in  some  detail,  the  more  recent  annals  of  his  own 
country;  to  have  grasped  the  outlines  of  physiography  and  to 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  physical  formation  of  the  earth's 

f  National  Revieu\  September,  1897. 

t  Der  Afensck  und  seine  naiiirUche  Aushildung,  von  ArtihiLr  Scliulz.     (Berlin.: 
B.  Ueinrich,  2nd  edition,  1896),  pp.  123  and  139. 
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hurface  and  of  its  political  divisions,  witli  a  closer  acquaiBt» 
ance  with  the  topography  of  his  native  land ;  to  be  accurate 
in  aritliuietic,  and  familiar  with  at  least  the  earlier  stages  of 
algebra  and  geometry ;  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  physics  and,  possibly,  chemistiy,  together  with  some  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  histoiy  and  with  the  meaning  of  scientific 
method;  and,  tinally,  to  have  some  tikill  in  the  use  of  brush 
and  pencil,  as  well  as,  where  provision  has  wisely  been  made 
for  thisj  in  some  other  kind  of  manual  exercise?  To  these 
requirements  would  naturally  be  added,  as  indispensable 
elements  in  idl  true  education,  some  practice  in  the  elements 
of  vocal  music,  and  a  course  of  caieful  traijiing  of  the  jjliy^ical 
powers.  As  between  the  two  grades  of  secondary  etlucation, 
the  difference  in  expected  outcome  is  one  of  degree  ratlier  than 
of  kind ;  we  expect,  indeed,  the  youth  who  has  remained  at 
school  till  nineteen  to  know  at  least  one  language  more  than 
he  who  has  left  at  sixteen,  and  to  have  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  curriculum ;  but  we  speak  of  one 
who  has  reached  either  of  these  two  levels  of  attainment  by 
the  same  form  of  words,  used,  indeed,  with  a  subtle  difference 
of  meaning,  as  being  **  an  educaled  man/'  Advanced  studies^ 
whether  academic  or  professional,  come  later.  Thev  are  built 
up  on  the  basis  of  general  knowledge,  without  which »  indeed, 
they  cannot  in  the  true  sense  be  profitably  pursued  at  all. 
It  is  file  general  knowledge  -which  we  expect  to  be  the  out- 
come of  the  sehoob  Of  course,  we  do  not  always  get  it.  **  If 
to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,'*  schools 
had  nni  always  been  what  they  have  been.  But  this  is  the 
aim  which,  so  far  as  intellectual  attainment  goes,  is  '*  secondaiT,'* 
as  distinct  frtmi  ''primary,*'  in  its  character;  and,  in  so  far  as 
this  aim  is  disregarded  or  fallen  short  of»  the  wojk  of  the  school 
on  its  infellectual  side  is  not  "  secondary  *  at  all. 

I  am  far  innn  mt^aiiing  that,  without  enjo^-ing  secondaiy 
education  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  wnrd,  men  of  exceptional 
ability,  or  of  getnus,  or  of  that  untiring  indnstiy  and  self-denial 
which  amount  to  rare  aljility,  cannot  reach  by  private  study 
and  evening  tuition  something  like  the  level  which  is  the  ex- 
pected outcome  of  even  tlie  best  secondary  schools.  But  these 
men  are  exceptions,  and  even  they  would  prnbably  be  among 
the  first  to  atlmit  that  tliey  had  missed  much  in  losing  the 
help,  criticism  and  discipline  involved  in  the  normal  course  of 
secondary  education  within  the  nnnnal  period  of  years.  Nor 
do  I  forget  that,  under  our  English  system,  some  youths  eoni- 
plete»  or  attempt  to  complete,  at  the  ITniversity,  a  course  more 
appropriate  to  tlie  sehook 

If.  however,  it  is  replied  that  there  is  no  such  generally 
recognised  measure  of  aftainment  Tvhirh  parents  and  the  public 
expect  our  lads  to  acquin*  l»e{ore  the  completinn  of  their  course 
in  one  or  *>ther  crade  r^f  Knglish  secondary  school,  I  can  only 
answer  that,  if  that  indeed  be  so,  we  are  behind,  and  grievously 
behind,  the  greater  part  of  German-speaking  Europe  and 
Scandinavia,  not  to  speak  of  sonip  other  countries.  It  is  not 
that  youths  of  sixteen  or  nineteen  should  be  prodigies  of  know- 
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kdge,  5till  less  thai  they  bLouIcI  have  a  vague  uiid  inuccurat^ 
acquaintaacfcj  with  many  subjects,  none  of  which  have  been 
mastered  tir  assimilated*  It  i?*  in  the  fact  uf  its  beiug  a  well- 
connected  whole,  embracing  the  essential  ingredients  of  liberal 
culture,  that,  on  the  intelluctual  i^ide,  the  real  virtue  lies*  of  a 
good  secondary  education.  It  is  only  after  a  certain  point  has 
been  reached  that  specialisation  is  healthy,  profitable  or  wise- 
And  it  is  with  the  range  of  knowledge  that  must  precede  effec- 
tive 8peeiaH.sa{i*>n  that,  at  any  rate  the  second  grade  of  secondary 
education  is  solely  concerned.  The  lack  of  a  certain  measure 
of  any  one  of  seven  things — reHgious  knowledge,  the  discipline 
nf  mathematics,  the  discif>Iine  of  science,  tlie  iliscipline  of 
language,  the  diseipline  of  Htrrature,  the  discipline  of  history, 
and  .some  nmnnal  an^I  artij^tic  training — constitute.^  a  defect 
in  intelh'ctual  eulture  and  /jto  tanto  weakens  a  man's 
claim  to  be  called  educated,'*  iEilton  had  a  clear  idea 
of  this  general  secondiuy  education,  of  the  **  studies  wherein 
om*  noble  and  our  gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time 
in  a  discipliiiaiy  waVt'  though  he  planned  in  liLs  Tractate  a 
f?chemeof  work  io4  lieginn ing  till  twelve  and  lasting  till  twenty- 
one,  lie  would  liave  had  **  academies  **  for  the  giving  of  such 
an  education  set  up  *'  in  every  city  throughout  this  land/*  And 
he  laid  stres:-!  on  the  essentially  important  fact  that  the  pupils 
must  not  be  allowed  to  forget  one  instalment  of  this  necessary 
knowledge  in  the  process  of  acquiring  another,  but  that  the 
whole  cotirse  mu«t  be  regarded  as  a  single  thing,  and  the 
nalural  outcome  of  it  a  basis  of  culture,  scilidly  pressed  down 
into  the  mind  and  afFonling  a  firrn  foundation  for  higher  studies 
or  for  practical  life,  "In  which  methodical  course/-  he  wiTite, 
*^  it  is  so  supposed  they  (the  pupils)  must  proceed  by  the  steddy 
pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at  convenient  seasons  for  memories 
sake  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  sometimes  into 
the  rear  of  what  they  have  been  taught,  untill  they  have  con- 
firm'd,  and  solidly  united  the  whole  Imdy  of  their  perfeted 
kniiwledge  like  the  last  embattelling  of  a  Itonmn  Legion,**t 

It  is  in  be  added  that,  in  different  t^-pes  of  secondary  schools, 
tbesc  different  disciplines  will  be  applied  in  varying  degrees. 
Some  schools  will  lay  the  chief  stress  on  linguistic  studies, 
nUiers  on  the  mathematical,  others  on  the  scientific. 
But  some  insight  into  each  of  the«e  disciplines  during  his 
school  days  an  educated  man  otitrht  to  have  had,  and  either 
the  liuguisfic  or  the  mathematical  or  the  scientific,  with  some 
subordinate  emphasis  on  each  of  the  other  two,  ought  to  form 
the  hackhone  of  the  intellectual  training  of  the  school.  Mr. 
Jowett  was  once  drawn  l>y  Sir  James  Kay  Shuitlcworth  into 
sayinsT.  apparently  with  a  touch  of  irritation^  '*  I  may  be  pre- 
judiced, but  I  should  think  that  a  Cabinet  which  consisted  of 


*  I  am  speaking  Lere  oulv  of  the  intellectual  sid«.  It  may  wiell  b©  aj-gued 
that  the  "  formula  for  jcenennl  culture  "  shoal d  talv«  account  of  mental  and  physical 
proficiency  combined,  iis  well  as  force  oi  character,  Cp,  Mr.  Cottmira  Suggested 
Et form*  in  Public  Schcoh,  p,  82.  ,      ^  .        .      ^  .      .     , 

+  Milton's  Tradafe  on  Ednrafion.  (Cjimbndge  Uniwrsity  Press,  facsimile  rr- 
print  of  the  edition  of  1673),  p,  17. 
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persons  who  only  knew  Latin  and  Greek  would  probably  he 
a  better  Cabinet  tban  a  Cabinet  consisting  entirely  of  ehemista.'* 
**  But/'  lie  added,  "  I  think  it  desirable  that  Cabinet  Ministers, 
like  other  persons,  should  possess  some  knowledge  of  physical 
science,"*  and  it  dtmbtlens  went  without  saying  that  over  the 
door  of  the  Council  Chamber  should  be  written,  *'  Let  no  man 
ent^r  here  without  at  least  a  tincture  of  mathematics/* 

This  question  of  the  general  education,  aimetl  at  and  given 
by  secondary  schools,  has  a  close  beaiing  on  the  commereiul 
etficiency  of  a  country*  An  eminent  Frenchman  said  recently 
to  the  present  writer,  referring  to  the  kind  of  education  which 
is  all  that  so  many  of  our  boys  get  before  they  go  into  business, 
*"'  Le  (/o-ahcacr  is  all  veiy  well,  but  you  need  a  good  deal  more 
than  that  now-a-day.s/'  It  would  be  a  grave  error,  however, 
to  think  of  secondary  education  solely  in  terms  of  conunercial 
advancemejit,  (*onimerce,  indeed,  is  so  large  a  part  of  our 
national  destiny  that  our  higher  schools  cannot  shii^k  tlie  ques* 
tion  what  shall  best  fit  men  to  be  leaders  in  industry  and  cap- 
tains in  tr.ide.  But,  tliough  secondaiy  schools  must  as  far  as 
])ossible  avoid  ** merchant-marring  rocks;'  there  is  a  far  In'gher 
doty  laid  on  them  than  the  mere  equipping  of  lads  to  be  the 
instniments  of  their  own  (or,  oftener,  of  other  people's)  material 
gaiu.  Against  the  meaner  fcu-ms  of  the  commercial  ideal,  the 
liberal  secondary  school  may  sonnd  the  necessary  note  of  revolt. 
We  are  a  governing  nation,  as  well  as  a  trading  one.  An  essential 
part  of  the  duty  of  rntr  "^ecnndary  schools  is  tn  train  men  who  will 
be  ca)»ahlc.  often  at  an  early  age,  rif  filling  posts  of  high 
rcspon-^ibility  in  every  part  of  the  em  pi  re.  t  And  it  also  behoves 
ns  to  have  a  somewliat  closer  and  eailier  knowledge  ol  new 
streams  of  tlioiight  stimng  the  Continent  of  Kurope.  To  some 
of  those  intelleetua!  tendencies,  we  may  apply  »Sir  Thomas  More*§ 
exclamation,  *' Ant  tu  es  Erasmus  ant  Diabohis,**  but  it  is  both 
perilous  to  ourselves,  and  tf>  the  general  disadvantage  of  Europe, 
that  we  shnuhl,  throoi^di  lack  of  ready  knt»wledge  (tf  foreign 
tongues,  let  them  pass  by  us  as  generally  uidieeded  as  we  do. 

Two  gen <: rat icuis  ago,  the  then  much  more  limited  number 
of  English  secondar^^  schools  had,  in  spite  of  the  narrowness 
of  their  curriculum,  an  aim  which,  though  not  clearly  expressed, 
was  nevertheless  pretty  clearly  felt.  Then  came  the  rise  of 
scientific  studies  and  the  claims  of  mcidern  historv'  and  literature, 
British  and  foreign.  There  endued  sharp  criticism,  a  Royal 
(Commission,  and  a  struggle  after  which  the  old  studies^  though 
d  an  i  a  god  in  argument,  remained  in  possession  of  much  of  the 
ground.  Since  that  time  the  great  increase  in  wealth,  the 
wider  applications  of  science  and  linguistic  skill  to  industiT 
and  commerce,  and  the  demcK* ratio  impulse,  have  further  ccmi- 
plicated  the  problem  by  increasing  the  variety  of  demand  for 
higher  education.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  in  England 
have  at  any  point  set  ourselves  to  think  out  systematically  the 
nature  of  the  new  needs. 


•  Reiport  of  the  Roynl  GommUsion  on  Scientifie  Instruction  und  tlie  Advancement 
of  Science.  1872,  vol.  I,  Q.  3917*  teg. 

i  Cp.  Cotteri]l*s  SuagesUd  Ft^ forms  m  Public  SchaoUt  pp.  76-7,  and  speeds 
of  the  Duke  of  Deronsbire  at  Eastbomrae  College,  Jutj  23.  1696. 
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It  iij  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Germany  ini  general,  and  of 
Prussia  m  particular,  that  it  has  made  this  effort  at  systematic 
thought.  And  her  example  has  in  consequence  profoundly 
aifected  the  higher-school  system  of  Central  Europe  and  of 
ScandJna^^a.  But  this  insistence  on  the  idea  of  a  broad  general 
education,  on  the  idea  of  **  allgemeine  Bildung,"  leads  to  perils 
of  ii^  own.  Speaking  at  the  ('on  fere  nee  on  Secondary*  Educa- 
tion in  Berlin,  in  December,  1890,  Dr.  Kruse,  of  Danzig,  said 
that  what  the  Prussian  Gymnasien  mostly  needed  was  **  less 
routine,  less  drive,  less  examination,"  (weniger  Sohablone, 
wcniger  Zwang,  und  weniger  Priiferei),  and  his  hearers 
applauded  his  words.  Not  that  the  Prussian  secondary  schools 
suffer  more  from  examinations  than  do  many  of  our  own.  The 
prevalence  of  examinations  is  far  from  being  a  neceasary  mark 
of  a  good  system  of  educatioo.  In  his  report  to  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  quoted  some  words 
of  M*  Laboulaye*s,  which  have  a  very  wide  application: — "  Le 
jMiys  a  examens  est  precisement  celui  dans  lequel  on  ne  travaille 
pas."  It  is  on  the  kind  of  examination;  not  on  the  fact  of 
examination,  that  everything  tum^i.  Tesis  are  nece8sar}%  and 
teats  must  be  sufficiently  independent,  but  they  are  mischievous 
in  so  far  as  they  fail  to  take  into  account  the  normal  process 
of  daily  school  work,  and  merely  encourage  cram  and  then 
reward  it.  Of  this  kind  of  offence,  the  Gennan  examinations 
cannot  be  pronounced  as  guilty  as  ^^ome  of  our  own.*  It  is  ralher 
in  the  exacting  character  of  the  demands  which  the  Gennan 
secondary  school  tends  to  make  on  every  side  of  the  pupil's  work 
that  the  danger  lies.  But  on  a  point  like  this,  a  foreign  observer 
is  driven  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  competent  critics  who 
have  watched  the  operations  of  the  German  schools  as  only 
Germans  can. 

Writing  in  1881, t  Dn  Eumeliii,  of  Tubingen,  maintained  that, 
within  his  recollection »  there  had  been  a  falling  off  in  the  really 
educational  value  of  the  training  given  by  the  classical  schools^ 
JTc  tracrrl  this  io  the  attempt  to  teach  too  much»  to  initiate 
the  pu]>jls  into  too  many  branch***?  of  knowledge,  each  worthy 
in  itself,  but  encycloptedic  in  tlieir  aggregate.  The  require- 
ment of  so  wide  a  range  of  knowb-dge  had  prcKloced  the  effect, 
he  thought,  of  over-burthening  the  memory  of  the  scholars. 
The  teachers  had  clung  t^  the  old  form**  of  intellectual  di'^cipline, 
f,q,,  grammatical  accuracy  in  composition  and  translation  from 
the  classics,  mathematical  exercisL*s,  ^ic,  but  bad  superadded  to 
these  much  additional  instruction  in  the  fact**  of  classical 
antiqnitv,  in  history  and  in  a  number  of  other  subjects. 
The    effect    of    thi-%    ho    maintained,    had    been    to    pitch    a 


•  As  to  tlw  effect  of  the  ttinltipHcity  of  external  examinationa  on  tlie  Intel- 
tectual  work  of  Rome  En^'i'^li  secondary  schools  at  the  present  time,  lee  Dr*  Oow*a 
paper  on  "Pn»fcs9ioiiAl  Fxaminations "  in  Mr,  Cookson*!  Essat/9  on  SucotiHar^ 
Education,  (1898),  pp.  255  iie^. 

t  Frd*'n  vn  I  Axtftdtzt  {Neue  Folge),  Freiburg  \,  B.  (J,  C.  B.  MohrK  pp.  640 
ft«q.,   arvl  565. 
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standard  beyond  the  powers  of  the  average  pupiL  There  was 
BO  kisui-e  time  left  for  private  studies  and  reasonable  recreation. 
Kven  the  cleverest  boys  were  often  sent  up  to  the  University 
stale  (Icrnmiide)  and  ovcrtaught  And  he  challenged,  bs  one 
of  the  root  errors  of  the  system,  the  theory  that  the  classical 
secondary  school  ought  to  aim  at  giving  a  quintessence  of  general 
education,  a  clear  and  well-knit  knowlt^dge  of  all  the  essential 
elements  of  liberal  culture.  The  philologists,  he  thought,  had 
ridden  their  hobbies  too  hard.  What  was  once  a  pleasant  occu- 
pation of  leisure,  had  grown  into  a  burthen  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.  History,  archaeology,  pure  scholarsliip,  had  increased 
their  claim  on  the  boys*  strength  and  time^  until  much  of  the 
bracing  and  appetising  eifect  of  a  good  education  had  been 
impaired  or  lost  altogether.  Dr.  lliimelin  also  deplored  any 
.attempt  to  introduce  into  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  classical 
^icbool  two  modern!  languages  in  addition  to  Latin  and  Greek,* 
■'It  18  excessive,"  he  wrote,  **  to  make  the  study  of  four  foreign 
tongues  an  integral  part  of  a  scheme  of  secondary  education. 
A  hundred  years  ago,  a  man  who  knew  four  languages  besides 
his  own  was  regarded  as  eminently  learned.  There  was  little 
Greek  done  in  those  days,  and  English  was  hardly  studied  in 
comparison  with  French,  But  the  talents  and  the  strength  of 
memory  of  human  beings  do  not  wax  from  one  century  to 
another,  and  the  educational  aim  of  linguistic  discipline  can 
be  sufficiently  attained  l>y  the  use  of  one  or  two  foreign  tongues. 
To  increase  their  number  in  the  curriculum  may  do  more  harm 
than  good,  and  simply  confuse  the  mind." 

Dr.  Tlumeliu  remarked  in  conclusion  :  ''  There  are  two  distinct 
and  allernativo  princi[jles  in  ethication,  the  one  tends  to  promote- 
individuality  of  development,  the  other  to  secure  a  high  average 
level  of  culture.  The  first  system  prevails  in  the  spcondarv 
schools  in  England,  where  not  only  is  no  single  insiitntinn  like 
any  other,  but  also  within  one  and  the  same  school,  and  in  a 
single  class  of  one  school,  the  individual  scholars  are  given 
different  occupations  acconling  to  their  different  gifts,  attain- 
ments and  future  needs/*  As  the  antithesis  to  this  system,  he 
names  the  FrcTich,  adiling  that  the  German  stands  botween 
the  two,  lint  nuicli  nearer  to  the  French  than  to  the  English. 
Tn  fact,  the  developments  in  rierman  secondary  education,  which 
he  regretted,  bad  all  been  in  the  direction  of  restricting  the 
oppfirtnnities  for  free  in*lividual  devednpment  amongf  the  scholars. 
He  contra«ited  the  new  state  of  things  with  that  which  he 
remembered  in  bis  own  school  tune.  In  the  old  days  there  was 
muf'h  more  freedom,  much  less  ''drive/'  less  actual  teaching, 
more  <coi>e  for  piivab^  siudy  Among  the  natxirally  clever 
scholars  this  system  excited  the  a^ipetite  for  learnios?  more  ;  the 
backward  or  lazy  boys  learnt  less  than  they  are  obliged  to  do  tmiw, 
"There  was  less  compulsion  :  the  whole  business  was  slacker 
an4  more  easy-going;    but   the  present  system,  like  a  aort  jof 


♦  It  will  b©  «een  tbat  tbia  part  of  bia  criticbm  ^f>e»  not  affect  the  normal 
mlttm  of  ibe  Pnwaian  OymnftsieD, 
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military  service,  constantly  hustles  the  lad  forward  and  drives 
him  up  to  the  exlremo  limit  of  hia  ability  and  endurance/** 

This  was  written  in  iSSL  Dr,  Riimelin  was  referring  per- 
haps to  uther  parts  of  Germany  rather  than  to  Prussia.  And 
much  lias  since  bt'en  done  to  lessen  the  liurthen  of  the  secondary 
schocds.  The  Prussian  Lehrpliiue  of  1891,  for  example,  reduced 
the  aggregate  number  of  weekly  lessons  in  the  whole 
curriculum  of  the  Gymnasium  by  16,  in  the  liealgymnaj^ium  by 
21,  and  in  the  Uherrealsehule  by  18.  Nevertheless,  ProfeH.**or 
Paulsen,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Hutory  of  Higher  Ednra- 
fion  in  Germany,  which  was  only  published  in  1897,  states  in 
the  strongest  terms  that  to  his  mind  the  problem  of  over- pressure 
remains  unsolverL  And  he  traces  the  mischief  to  the  number 
of  different  subjecis  in  which  the  pupil  in  a  classical  school  is 
required  to  attain  a  qualifying  measure  of  actual  knowledge. 
**  Our  Gymnasiuin,''  lie  says,  **  tries  to  do  two  things;  iu  cleave 
to  the  old  tradition  of  classical  tmining  and  at  the  same  time  to 
cultivate  modern  languages  and  natural  science," 

To  this  he  traces  the  prolongation  of  the  school  course,  the 
prevalence  of  tlie  system  i>f  having  special  teachers  for  special 
subjects  (as  distinguished  from  the  system  of  one  class  teacher 
taking  a  group  of  subjects),  and  the  heavy  burden  of  written 
exeirises  and  jjrepared  work.  **  Every  year  the  pupil  must  com- 
**  plete  the  appointed  tale  of  exerciser  in  seven  or  eight  distinct 
**  subjects  or  else  lose  his  promotion.  The  result  of  this  is  the 
"feeling  of  tension  which  people  call  *  over- pressure/  an  evil 
**  which  has  not  been  abolished  and  cannot  be  argued  away.  The 
"  mischief  is  as  old  as  the  constitution  of  our  existing  system  of 
**  classical  schools.  It  arose  in  Prussia  when  Jtdi.  Schulze  carried 
**  out  the  great  educational  reforra^s,"  (Schulze  followed  Suvern 
in  1818  as  Director  of  Prussian  Secondary  Education),  **  and  in 
**  Austria  a  little  later  under  Bonitz  •  it  survived  Wiese*s  efforts 
"  to  cure  it  bv  cnncent rating  the  subjects  of  instruciinn  ;  again,  in 
**  the  eighties  it  gave  rise  to  the  extreme  pressure  which  wrung 
"  from  the  Kaiser  himself  those  bitter  complaints  and  attacks  at 
"the  Conference  of  1890.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  reforms  of 
"  1891  have  healed  the  mischief,  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  mis- 
*' chief  can  be  healed  by  any  mechanical  reduction  in  the  number 
**  of  working  hours  or  by  a  mere  lessening  of  school  tasks  in  this 
"  and  that  subject,  especially  in  the  classics.     It  seems  to  me  that 

*Cp.  Dr.  Virchow's  remarks  at  tlie  Conference  on  Sacondjiry  Educatioa,  held 
to  Berlin  in  December,  1890.  *' I  regret  thai  I  cannot  Iwar  my  t«»tim-uny  to 
OUT  Btiving  ntii'ide  progress  in  forming  the  chamcter  of  pupils  in  our  Bcbools. 
When  I  look  back  over  the  fortv  vcars  diirinjcr  which  I  have  been  Professor  and 
Exaniiner— a  period  durinja;  which  I  huvo  been  larotigbt  in  contact  not  oolv  with 
physicians  «nd  scientitic  investii^ntom,   bnt  alno  with   many  other  tv|)e8  of  raen 

I  cannot  »»v  th.it  I  have  iht  imprcssiort  that  we  have  made  mat^rinl  advances 

in  tmining  up  men  with  ittren fifth  of  ch'^ractfr.  On  the  contrary,  I  fear  that 
we  AT«  on  a  downward  path.  Th«  number  of  *  chtimcters  *  ticcomes  smaller-  And 
this  is  coimectod  wkh  the  shrinkage  in  privrtt45  nnd  individtial  work  done  during 
4  ted'a  Bdhool  Itf^.  V'*ir  it  ifl  only  by  vneATiH  of  inde|n*nJent  work  that  the  jmp.l 
leitnw  to  hold  hi«  own  A^^ninsi  exlirnal  difficulties^  and  to  find  in  his  own  stren^h. 
in  bis  own  nature,  in  his  own  b^injr,  the  means  of  resisUni^  siioh  diflxcultaes  und  of 
prftTaiiinji  over  them.*'  {Vtrhandlungen  Hber  Frugen  de$  hohfrcn  Ihifcr^ichU, 
Berlin,  1891,  p.  120). 
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"  people  generally  have  handled  this  queHtioa  in  too  mechanical  a 

"  fashion.     They  make  calculations  and  demnnstratc  by  statistical 

""  inquiries  that  a  scholar  in  one  of  the  higher  classes  of  these 

*'  schools  has  never  more  than  two  or  three  or  at  most  four  hours* 

"  home  work.     They  say  that  this  is  not  too  much ;  that  in  old 

**  days  boys  worked  much  harder  than  that ;   and  that  sensible 

**  parents  are  ready  enough  to  complain  that  young  folks  are 

**  spoiled  nowadays  l>y   tiw  much  cockering  and  consideration, 

'*  The  trouble,  they  say,  does  not  lie  in  over- pressure,  but  in  there 

**  not  being  lessons  ennughj  which  leads  to  slackness  and  idleness. 

*'  That  may  be  true  enough  in  certain  cases.     Personally,  I 

**  do  not  believe  that  at  the  present  time  the  demands  made  on 

*'  the  pupils*  working  powers  are  really  excessive.     But,  even  if 

**  thisoe  granted,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  decide  whether 

**  over-pressure  exists  or  not.     The  weariness  induced  by  intel- 

**  lectual  labour  does  not  merely  depend  on  the  amount  of  labour 

**  which  has  to  be  expended  on  a  given  task.     Ten  hour,^  walking, 

**  which  one  has  to  do  on  a  flat  country  road  in  order  to  fetch  some- 

**  thing  one  has  forgotten,  tires  one  far  more  than  ten  hours*  walk- 

**  ing  over  hill  and  dale,  now  missing  and  now  finding  the  jjath* 

"  Take  a  scholar  who  works  twelve  or  even  fourteen  hours  a  day 

"  with  intense  concentration  of  mind  at  some  favourite  study,  and 

"  give  him  instead  a  small  number  of  comparatively  easy  tasks — 

"  say  three  or  four — each  of  which  can  be  finished  without  much 

**  trouble  in  a  couple  of  hours  ;  he  will  feel  these  six  or  eight  hours 

*'  of  assigned  labour  an  insupportable  burthen.     Now  it  seems  to 

**  me  that  something  of  the  same  kind  has  happened  to  our  secon- 

**  dary  schools  in  the  present  century-     In  the  room  of  relatively 

**  free,  self-chosen  and  connected  work  jin  one  department  of  learn- 

**ing — i.€.,  in  classical  antiquit^*^ — they  have  been  given  assigned 

*'  and  compulsoiy  tasks  in  a  variety  of  subjects.     A  hundred  years 

**  ago,  schtiolboys  perhaps  worked  harder  than  they  do  to-day, 

*'  though  it  may  be  that  the  day's  labour  did  not  reallv  as  often 

**  begin  before  sunrise  as  the  i*ecollections  of  {some  old  ]niijlic  school 

**  heroes  may  have  led  us  to  believe.     And  yet  the  boy  of  an  older 

*'  generation  may  have  found  his  longer  hours  of  work  less  tiring 

*'  than  the  lad  of  to-day  finds  his  four  set  tajiks  which  he  can  finish 

**  comfortably  in  three  hours    .    .    .    There  are  certain  tempera- 

**  ments  with  which  the  present  system  thoroughly  agi^es :  steady 

*"  conscientious  young  fellows  whom  it  just  suits  i^  prepare  the 

*'  task  set  them  day  by  day,  and  day  by  day  to  have  it  taken  by 

**  the  master  and  approved.     But  lads  of  an  independent  character 

**  soon  get  sick  of  that  kind  of  compulsory  routine.     .     .     .     This 

"  is  the  real  cause  of  the  feeling  of  over-pressure.     It  is  a  state  of 

'*  mind  induced  by  staleness  more  than  l>y  any  absolute  excess  of 

**  school  work.     ,     .     -  The  fact  is  that,  in  the  case  of  the  average 

**  schoolboy,  we  cannot  get  a  double  result' — the  old  kind  of  classi- 

*'  cal  education  and  the  modern  scientific  education  too.     We  need 

**a  typ©  of  school  more  adapted  to  the  present  time,  a  modem 

**  Gymnasium/'* 

And,  in  the  concluding  pages  of  his  book,  Professor  Paulsen 
traces  the  trouble  still  further  honip.     He  find  its  r*^al  root  in 
•  PauIwii.     C€Hhicht€  dtfs  gchhrttn  VnUrrichUt  vol  ii.,  656-643. 
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tlie  dominant  idea  of  *^angemeifie  Biklung,"  in  the  conception  of 
a  formula  for  **  a  good  general  education,"  **  For  the  last 
'*  hundred  years,''  he  saysi,  '*  this  conception  of  *  allgemeine 
*^Bildnng*  has  tyrannised  over  us  with  an  ever-iDcreasing 
**  tyranny.  It  dominate.s  our  curricula;  it  dominates  our  ex- 
**  ami  nation  5* ;  this  and  that  is  a  necessary  ingredient  '  in  a  good 
*'  education/  and  must  therefore  be  taught  in  the  .schools,  or  else 
**  tlie  pupil  will  afterwards  have  a  right  to  reproach  the  school 
**  with  having  neglected  its  duty.  And  this  pressum  of  public 
**  opinion  has  translated  iiself  more  and  more  into  the  pressm-e  of 
*' official  rule-i.  The  State  makes  the  secondary  schools,  and  the 
"  State  must  therefore  see  to  it  that  a  good  general  education  can 
**  actually  be  got  in  them.  And  it  must  also  see  to  it  that  civil 
"  serTanis  of  all  grades  are  really  '  well  educated  men/  This  ia 
**  the  object  of  the  curriculum  of  the  classical  school,  this  is  the 
"  rea.snn  why  special  teach trs  in  all  manner  of  subjects  are 
** appointed  to  its  staff;  this  is  the  reason  why  the  examinations 
**  are  so  arranged.  The  *  good  general  education^  which  a  youth 
"  is  to  get  at  a  classical  school,  must  be  blamelessly  thorough  and 
**  complete."* 

But  it  must  he  added,  in  order  to  prevent  possible  misunder- 
standing, that  the  view  so  admirably  stated  by  Prof.  Paulsen 
contains  some  of  the  elements  of  controversy.  That  there  is  over- 
pressure in  the  Prussian  secondary  schools  at  all,  or  that,  if  any 
cause  for  anxiety  does  exist,  ii  is  due  to  the  reasons  adduced  by 
Professor  Paulsen,  is  by  no  means  generally  adinitted  by  Prussian 
secondary  teachers  and  educati<mal  authorities.  We  sometimes 
read  in  this  country  brilliant  onslau^^hts  upon  our  system  of 
prevalent  examinations,  and  wc  willingly  admit  the  fcuee  and 
truth  of  much  that  is  urged  against  certain  aspects  of  this  branch 
of  our  edurational  arrangements.  But,  at  the  same  time,  most 
people  make  the  private  reservatinn  that,  after  all,  some  system 
of  authoritative  tests  is  necessary  in  educational  work,  and  that 
what  is  really  wanted  is,  not  the  abolition  of  examinations  root 
and  branch,  but  rather  the  co-ordination  of  those  tests,  their 
better  adjustment  tn  the  normal  course  of  school  duties,  and 
the  taking  into  account  of  what  a  boy  does  in  class  day  by  day 
besides  what  he  can  pour  out  on  paper  on  a  given  day.  In  a  word» 
ediicationa!  controversies  of  this  kind  are  generally  found  to  turn 
on  questions  of  method  and  degree.  And  similarly  I  am  disposed 
to  say  that  Professor  Paulsen *s  criticisms  will  be  found  to  touch 
the  exaggerated  use  wbieh  has  been  made  of  the  idea  of  a  **  good 
general  education,''  rather  than  the  idea  of  there  being  such  a 
thing  as  a  g<iod  general  education  at  alL  It  would  indeed  lead 
us  into  a  position  «>f  great  difficulty  if  we  were  to  admit  that 
secondary  education  is  a  vague  process,  the  intellectual  aim  of 
which  cannot  be  more  or  less  accurately  defined.  It  is  impru- 
dent U^  enter  into  or  to  carry  on  any  practical  business  without 
a  definite  aim,  and  to  do  so  in  such  a  costly  thing  as  secondary 
education  would  expose  lis  to  special  dangers  of  extravagance 

•  Fauljien.     atsrhlthte  ih$  gtXthrkn  Unhrrkhia,  vol  ii.,  p.  684.  ^ 
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and  administrative  confusion.  What,  therefore,  is  necessary,  if 
Professor  Paulisen's  trenchant  criticisnia  are  allowed  to  he  trne, 
is,  not  to  abandon  the  notion  of  '*  allf^enieine  Bildung '*  ait^^- 
gether;  hnt,  to  reconsider  the  formula  of  its  ingredient  partu, 
and  tc»  strike  out  from  it  any  details  which  can  be  isaiely  tiis- 
carded. 

The  difficulty,  however,  does  not  end  here.  A  certain  per- 
plexity of  puipose  is  the  doom  of  all  higher  education  at  the 
present  linie.  We  are  passing  through  a  period  of  transition. 
So  many  new  subjects  and  new  ideas  are  crowding  in  for  recog- 
nition as  jjarts  of  school  curricula,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
room  for  them  all  in  any  single  scheme.  And  we  know  by 
ex|»erience  that  subjects  which  look  at  first  sight  eminently 
suitable  for  educational  purposes,  do  not  always  prove  so  excellent 
when  t!ie  fii'st  ilush  of  enthusiasm  has  faded,  when  a  mass  of 
detail  has  covered  up  the  sharp  outlines  of  the  early  general i:*a- 
tions,  and  when  the  '*  cranuner  '*  has  ])e!*fected  his  s!n>rt  cuts  to 
apparent  knowledge.  This  disillusionising  experience  streng- 
thens the  instinctive  feeling  that  wc  shall  do  wisely  if  we  hohl 
fa«t  to  methods  of  intellectual  discipline  which,  however  old- 
fa^shioned  and  apparently  useless  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
do  at  least  possess  the  solid  merit  of  being  effective  for  their 
purpose.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  forge  a  first-rate  educational 
instrument.  Such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  had  fnr  the  mere  asking. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  some  apparently  simple  educational 
devices  are  simple  because  generations  of  skilled  teachprs  have 
slowly  stripped  away  from  them  all  that  is  unessenfial  and  otiose. 
And  thus  wc  come  to  value,  more  tban  we  once  thought  possible, 
old  methiHls  of  traditional  education  and  cling  to  them  as  at 
any  rate  an  essential  part  of  nur  scheme.  But  other  subjcet.^ 
still  make  an  irresistible  claim  for  admission,  and  thus,  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  the  curriculum  grows  and  growi 
until  it  h  in  danger  of  breaking  down  by  its  own  weight.  And, 
more  than  that,  ihe.  balance  of  the  curriculum  is  spoiled.  Vet 
balance  is  essential  to  its  effect  and  beauty,  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  work  of  art.  Just  as  in  some  villages  we  may  some- 
times see  old  cottages,  the  design  of  which  shows  that  the 
tradition  of  aretn'tectural  style  lingered  on  unconsciously  in 
unfrequented  plajces  bmg  after,  in  centres  of  more  enlightenment, 
it  had  given  way  before  the  inevitable  rush  of  new  and  discordant 
itfcas  :  so  in  education  there  is  often  more  truly  artistic  feeling, 
more  unity  and  balance  and  a  better  distribution  of  values  in 
cun-icula  which  are  mere  sleepy  survivals  of  the  past  than  in 
those  which  have  been  laid  open  to  the  distractiner  influences 
of  the  pn-sent  day.  The  latter  often  halt  between  two  opinions. 
But  this  is  inevitable.  We  may  deplore  it,  but  it  is  part  of  the 
trouble  of  our  time. 

There  remains,  however,  a  graver  matter  still,  Tfie  trend  of 
things  during  the  last  three  or  four  frenerations  baa  been  towards 
introducing  what  we  may  call  the  factory  svstem  into  intellec- 
tual, as  well  as  into  industrial,  work.  In  all  branches  of  intel- 
lectual labour  the  individual  and  independent  workman  counts 
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for  leas  than  he  did.  This  is  part  of  the  great  change,  of  which 
the  so-called  Industrial  Revolution  is  only  one  aspect  In  the 
old  days,  higher  education  quickly  led  i%  man  into  spheres  of 
freedom  and  independent  activity.  It  is  not  so  now.*  He  finds 
himseii  with  his  intellectual  aptitudes  just  a  screw  in  the 
^achine.  He  has  to  know  a  great  deal  more  than  his  forefathers, 
[>t  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  knowing,  but  because  the  knowledge 
is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  his  work.  The  standard 
has  risen.  Higher  education  has  become,  for  an  increasing 
number  of  people,  a  necessity  of  lifcj  not  a  luxury  of  culturb. 
And  it  is  ot  no  use  for  us  In  turn  round  and  say  that  we  will 
have  none  of  it,  but  will  shutHe  along  comfortably  in  our  old 
path.  We  must  accept  the  situation.  We  must  play  the  game 
according  to  the  new  rules,  or  else  stand  out  altogether.  And 
standing  out  means  national  ruin,  A  nation  which  refuses  tt 
equip  it>self  with  the  necessary  knowledge  does  so  at  its  perils  for 
its  rivals  ai-e  getting  it  and  using  it.  We  may  grumble  at  the 
high  standard  of  intellectual  attiiinment  foi-ced  on  the  pupils  in 
the  (ierman  secondary  schools  if  we  like.  There  are  Oermans 
who  grumble  too.  We  may  say,  if  we  like,  that  the  former  state 
of  things  was  happier  after  alL  There  are  Germans  who  say  so 
too.  But  the  unconscious  trend  of  tilings  goes  on  all  the  samej 
and  has  no  regard  for  protect  or  regrets* 

All  that  we  can  do  is  to  keep  such  freedom  as  we  can,  remem- 
bering always  that  initiative  piiu  knowledge  is  the  most  valuable 
combination  of  all :  that,  in  the  long  run»  nothing  makes  up  for 
the  loss  of  initiative ;  antl  that  for  no  Empire  in  the  world  ;s 
the  production  of  individual  initiative  and  of  a  sense  of  personal 
rti^ponsibility  more  importaut  than  for  (mr  own.  We  may 
try  to  get  more  unity  of  curriculum,  more  precision  of  aim, 
more  balance  of  studies.  It  is  still  more  important,  howffrer,  to 
shield,  as  best  we  may,  the  scholars  from  overstrain,  from  fire- 
mature  fatigue  of  mind,  from  loss  of  freshness  of  interest  and 
power-  But  all  this,  in  the  case  of  lads  who  have  to  earn  their 
own  lining,  and  to  make  tlieir  own  way  in  the  world*  has  to 
be  done  subject  to  the  imperative  condition  of  their  olitatning 
and  retaining  the  n-^^essary  minimum  of  actual  knowledge.t 

•Cp.  J'nwlsen.  Otichichtc  des  gdthrttn  Unlerrirhts  (ii.»  667).  "En  ist  wohl 
kein  Zweifcl  dass  die  geistige  StslbsUndigkeit  der  Gebiliieten  an*  Ende  des  18  Jmr- 
hmulert?»  «ehr  viel  KWisacr  war.  als  am  Knd<*  t\^s  19  .fahrhundert^/* 

t  It  is  in  respect  of  tht'  need  for  lav  ^  i>n  knowled^*  a*  wcU  aa  oi  energj- 

tlw:it  I  chiefly  differ  from  the  conclusi  1  by  M,  Edmond  D^maljpH.  in  liis 

vigorous  b(H)k  A  qtioi  tivnt  la  *ti/>w  ,.,  ,,,  J,._s  An^lo  Sfi^oni,  (Paris,  Alaiaoii 
Didot.)  He  attempts  a  comparison  between  the  French,  German  and  English 
systems  of  secondary  education,  believing  that  the  c|ue«tion  of  education  is  pre- 
emioefttly  tht  question  of  the  socid  future.  In  a  chapter  on  the  '*  Regime  Soolaire 
Aoglaift,  he  ihxis  defines  the  chief  educational  aim.  *'  Ce  be»om,  c'est  eiBentiellcmeat 
do  fabdqiMr  dcs  jeiines  gens  ftptei  a  we  tirer  eux-memei!  d'a^iftlre  doiOM  taut«8  lea 
difficuhea  et  dans  toutes  lea  ■itutttion*  d©  la  vie ;  c'wt  de  Mre  dea  homiu«s  pra- 
tiques et  ^nvri^ettques,  et  non  dfn  font^ticwinttire*  ou  d*5  pnra  lettr^,  qui  connaiMent 
de  la  vie  wulenietit  c«?  qne  Ton  apprmd  duns  les  Uvrra,  ce  qui.  h  vrui  rlire,  e«t 
pen  de  chose.  Le  produit  fine  les  Anglais  veulent  obtenir  est  bieti  celui  qui  r^pond 
fe  tnieiix  aux  condiiioni  in^juctables  de  Involution  sociale  actuclle  j  des  hommea.'* 
I  agree  tJbat  initiative  and  energy  are  matters  of  e§»ential  iuiportanoe,  but  tht 
enenrv  must  not  be  blind  energv/nor  mu«t  th«  iuitialive  fail  to  be  informed  by 
HcetJrato  knowledge  and  directly  bv  forethought.  The  conditiaris  of  modern  life 
aio  making  necessary  skilful  oombinationa  of  individual  <jotirage  and  intdlectual 
iitiitinment.  The  problem  is»  how  to  secure  the  due  bttlonoe,  ia  grouya  a.wi  ij^ 
individuals,  of  ihose  two  characteriftics. 
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XVI. — Experimental  Combmations  of  Classical  and  Non  Classical 

Curriciila  in  FrEssiau  Secondary  Sthools. 

These  are  the  grave  questions  which  are  troubling  German 
seccmtlary  etlueation.  They  are  ainoiig  the  underlying  cause?* 
of  educatiunal  unrest  there  as  here.  And  one  of  their  eifeets  i» 
to  threaten,  even  in  Prussia,  the  rigid  ehissitieatiou  of  seeonJary 
school;^.  "  J)er  BegriftV'  "^ay^  Profefssor  Paulsen,  *'  lieht  reine  For- 
nien,  die  Wirklichkeit  dagegen  fordert  niannigfaehe  Ubergangs- 
formen/'  ^'eat  antl  orderly  clasisihcatiuns  are  the  delight  of  the 
idxilosopher,  but  the  nature  of  things  demands  a  variety  of 
transitional  forms.  And  among  tlu^  most  remarkaHe  signs  of 
change  in  Prussian  secondary  education  is  the  tendeney  to 
favour  combinations  of  curricula  in  order  to  meet,  with  the 
economy  of  a  single  institution,  a  variety  of  local  needs.  Let  it 
be  said  at  once,  however,  lliat  composite  arrangements  of  this 
kind  are  a  very  different  tiling  when  they  are  consciously 
designed  and  scientiiically  widehed  a^  duly  authtu'ised  experi- 
mi'ufal  deviations  from  a  noinial  pattern,  from  what  they  are 
when  lliey  are  allowed  to  grow  up  casxially  and  anyhow,  without 
any  conscious  reference  to  underlying  principle  and  without  any 
eare  being  taken  to  arrange  the  conditions,  and  to  record  the  out- 
come, of  each  permitted  experiment. 

There  are  three  different  schemes  to  which  attention  must  be 
called  in  this  connection.  The  fti-st  is  that  adopted,  by  otficial 
authority,  in  the  Pealgj-mnasium  at  Altona ;  the  second  is  that 
introduced  into  the  Mimicipal  Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasium 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  ;  the  third  is  that  proposed  for  the 
re-modelling  of  the  curriculum  in  the  ujvper  classes  of  certain 
(_M>errcalschulen,  but  not  yet  actually  carried  into  effect.^ 

(1)  The  Realgymnasium  at  Altona  is  combined  with  a  Real- 
schule.  In  other  words,  from  a  basis  of  common  classes  in 
which  no  classics  are  taught,  there  rises  a  schotd  in  two  parallel 
divisions;  the  one  retaining  Latin  as  the  dominant  form 
of  its  linguistic  discipline,  the  other  seeking  the  correspondent 
disctjdine  in  the  study  of  English  and  French,  The  Director  of 
the  school  is  Dr,  Ernst  Schlee,  an  eminent  teacher  whose  name 
is  honoured  in  educational  circles  throughout  Germany.  It  is 
to  him,  more  than  to  any  man,  that  the  experiment  at  Altona 
owes  its  existence  and  success.  He  is  a  teacher  of  rare  power, 
a  man  of  deep  enthusiasm  for  educational  work,  a  thinker  as  well 
as  an  administrator.  Those,  who,  like  the  present  writer,  have 
seen  him  with  his  highest  class  (his  "  upper  sixth  '*  as  we  should 
call  it  in  an  English  jiuldic  school)  realise  the  influence  which  he 
exerts  over  his  pupils  by  the  earnestness  of  bis  character,  by  the 
love  for  classical  literature  which  possesses  hinu  by  his  intensity 
of  moral  purpose.     The  school  at  Altona  was  founded  in  1871, 


•  The  tendency  t-owurds  pombination  of  curricula  is,  however*  sb owing  ilaelf 
ill  Actual  ehaiurei  in  the  sphere  of  the  non-clasfiiciil  srchools,  8inc«  March.  1896. 
thoRealsehuIeftt  Cuxhnven  im  the  tenntory  of  Hfimburg),  has  hn-d  a  Latin  "side" 
(Tjia^jin-Abteiluuijen)-  Tlie  Iwvfi  on  the  classical  siiie  nre  laught  with  those  on 
the  non-clossicah  in  all  ffitbjecta  where  th.i«  is  possible. 
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and  i)r.  Schlee  was  its  firiit  lieadmaster.  It  had  beea  the  inten- 
timi  of  the  Jlimieipality  U\  establish  a  Keulj^^yiuiiasiiim  [kw  Heal- 
schule  erster  Ui dining  as  it  was  then  culled) »  and  the  et|iii[jinent 
of  the  school  was  designed  for  that  end.  But,  though  the  Mnni- 
eipality  wanted  the  privileges  of  a  **  Ileal  schule  of  the  first 
rank/'  it  also  decided  to  give  modern  languages  a  duniinant 
place  in  the  eurricuhim  in  view  of  the  eommereial  needs  of  8o 
large  a  centre  of  the  8hip|iing  indnstries  and  of  seuborne 
trade.*  Hie  two  aims  were  ditiieult  to  reconcile.  The  normal 
etnir.so  of  tlie  "  Ueulsclnile  of  tlie  iirst  rank"  began  with  Latin  in 
the  lowest  claims,  entered  by  boya  of  nine  years  of  age.  The 
Mnnicipality  wanted  the  stress  from  the  first  to  be  laid  on  modern 
languages.  The  Education  Dejmrtment  was  ready  to  make  si^ne 
concessions  (the  conciliatory  l)r,  Wiese  was  tlien  Director  of 
Secondary  Education),  but  lelt  unable  to  go  so  far  as  the  Muni- 
cijiaHty  of  Altona  desired.  The  result  was  that  the  school  was 
established  as  a  **  Realschule  of  the  second  raidc**^ — ut\,  without 
Latin  at  all.  But  many  parents  in  the  town  were  gT*avelj*  incon- 
venienced by  this  decision.  The  Ci\T!  Service  and  higher  tech- 
nical stuilies  were  closed  to  scholars  from  llealscliulen  of  the 
second  rank.  In  order  to  qualify  for  any  of  these  callings,  a 
lad  would  have  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Altomi  tiymnasium 
(founded  in  17*{8)  in  order  to  get  Latin,  although  the  whole 
curriculum  of  the  Gymnnsium  was  otherwise  unsuited  for  hia 
special  needs.  And  again,  in  order  to  get  the  certificate  for  one 
year's  military  service,  boys  were  required  to  stay  at  a  ''  Real- 
schule  of  the  second  rank  *'  for  seven  years,  instead  of  for  six  as 
was  the  case  at  schools  of  a  higher  grade. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  in  18*io  (Istenrlorf,  the  headmaster  of 
the  Reidg^-mnasium  at  Lippstadt,7lad  pu!)licly  declared  that  from 
year  to  year  he  was  more  detinitely  inclining  in  favour  of  begin- 
ning the  si/sfemafir  study  of  foreign  languages,  not  with  Latin, 
but  with  some  modfni  iiuigue;  and  that,  through  this  educa- 
tional reforn),  itscdf,  (as  he  thought),  ]>e(lagogicany  wisc»  means 
might  be  found  of  unifying  the  earlier  stages  ui  different  types 
of  secondary  education,  ^rhe  lad  destined  f<n'  commerce  needed 
modern  languages;  the  lad  destined  for  academic  studies  and 
professional  life  must  nt*e<ls  go  through  tin*  classical  training. 
Instead  of  these  two  roads  of  education  jiarting  fnmi  the  first, 
he  conceiveil  the  idea  of  tlieir  fo!  hi  wing  a  common  route  up  to 
a  certain  point.  In  short,  Ostendorf  was  feeling  his  way  to  the 
postponement  of  the  time  at  which  the  study  of  Latin  begins  in 
a  fully  classical  education. 

^  •  AU^QA,  though  contei-minous  nn  on©  Fide  with  Hiitnhiirg»  it  under  ntiite  dis- 
tinct munidpal  govetnmenL  It  h  in  Pnjss:a,  and  not  in  the  territtiiy  of  Hjirnhnrg 
Ht  alL  Yet«  as  the  travel !er  pas^^s  alon^  the  cro\V(1ed  tU<rrou^hfar©  which  k*ada 
froTiJ  Hrtttilnirg  to  Altnnu,  onlv  a  column  tnarks  the  Ijoundnrj  Iwtween  the  one 
city  and  the  other.  M:inchest*?r  find  Salford  are  not  more  closely  contiguous. 
Ahona,  lUtAt  n  l.irge  phiee  (pojmlation  about  150.000],  is  inhabited  by  a  ponrep 
jM>pnlaiion  thnn  Hamburg  (popnlation  about  600,CXX3)-  But,  like  Ham'bnrg.  it  Is 
mfiinly  dejMiudent  on  shippinj^  and  otht^r  nlW^  trades.  The  educational  pro- 
vttion  of  the  two  cities  is  f4uit«  distinct.  Tliat  of  Hamburg,  a  free  citr.  has  a 
marked  traditional  character  of  its  own.  Altona  is  fjart  of  the  Pru!ii»ian  svst^m. 
But  local  nc^eds  hnvc  been  fully  recognised  bv  the  Prussian  Education  Department 
iu  the  modification*  permitted  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Reil^juinaisium  there. 
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Dr.  ScMee  heard  of  this,  when  in  1870  he  was  chosen  head- 
master of  the  new  "  modern  '*  school  then  in  course  of  erection 
for  the  Mnnicipality  of  Altona ;  he  consulted  on  the  subject  Dr, 
Wiese  in  the  Education  Department  at  Berlin.  Subsequently, 
on  Dr,  Wiese's  advice,  he  visited  Lippstadt,  thus  coming  under 
the  personal  influence  of  Ostendorf  himself.*  After  considering 
the  various  bearings  of  the  questioUj  Dr,  Schlee  thought  he  saw 
his  way,  if  he  could  obtain  sanction  for  a  new  curriculum,  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  Altona,  while  at  the  same  time  getting 
the  school  recognised  as  a  '*  Ecalsehule  of  the  first  rank,"  with 
all  the  attendant  privileges  and  advantages  which  that  would 
imply.  Accordingly,  in  September,  18T1,  he  submitted  to  tlie 
Board  of  Inspectors  (Schulkollegium)  of  the  Province  a  scheme 
for  i>utting  off  Latin  to  the  third  (year's)  class  from  the  bottom, 
i.e.,  for  tlie  post])onement  of  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  Latin 
to  the  age  of  12,  and  for  giving  in  the  two  lowest  classes  a  great 
deal  of  Cinie  (six  and  eight  hours  a  week  respectively)  to  French. 
English  was  to  begin  in  the  class  above  that  in  which  Latin 
would  be  commenced.  Dr.  8clilee  had  little  doubt  that  this 
plan,  possibly  with  minor  alterations,  would  commend  itself  to 
Dr,  Wiese  at  headquarters.  But  the  scheme  had  to  go  through 
the  Board  of  Inspectors  for  tlie  Province.  The  then  Head 
Inspector  of  the  Province  franhly  opposed  the  plan.  He  said 
that  it  was  wrong  to  learn  the  daughter  before  the  mother — i.e., 
French  before  Latin,  But  fie  consented  to  raise  no  objections 
to  the  experiment  if  the  Education  Department  itself  was  willing 
that  it  should  be  tried.  So  far  the  obstacles  seemed  to  be  falling 
away  before  Dr.  Schlee's  energ^ic  efforts.  But  an  insuperable 
difficulty  arose  in  an  unexpected  t[uaiier.  The  Municipal  l*.du- 
cation  Committee  objected  to  tlie  proposed  change.  Their  objec- 
tions were  not  pedagogical  in  the  strict  sense,  nor  financial,  but 
of  a  more  personal  character.  And  the  difhculty  was  the  harder 
to  overcome,  because  at  the  time  Dr.  Scblee  had  neither  seat  nor 
vote  (as  he  has  now)  on  tlie  Muuicipal  Education  Committee. 

Sii  the  scliool  was  opened  as  a  ''  Uealschule  of  the  second  rank/' 
without  any  Latin  teacliing*  Things  went  on,  as  they  had 
begun,  until  the  summer  of  1870.  Then  the  father  of  one  of  tlie 
scholars  called  on  Dr.  Schlee  and  bitterly  complained  of  the 
grievance  involved  by  the  abscDce  of  Latin  from  the  curriculum* 
Dr.  Schlee  explained  the  difHcuIties  to  liim  and  pointed  out  that, 
if  a  number  of  the  citizens  agreed  in  regarding  the  then  arrange* 
ments  as  unsuitable,  they  had  the  means  of  pressing  their 
views  on  the  Municipal  Education  Committee,  The  parent  vigor- 
ously took  up  the  idea,  and  in  August,  1870,  a  petition,  signed 
by  3T  leading  citizens,  was  presented  to  the  Municipal  Education 
Committee  of  Altona,  praying  that  the  school  might  be  converted 
into  a  **  Bealschule  of  the  first  rank  • '  by  the  necessary'  changes 

•  pp.  Du  OtichirhUi  des  Alkmftfrji  Btitlgifmnaiiumn  in  den  rrskn  25  J  ah  ten 
geines  BfUtktns.  (Featschrift  mt  Feler  am  20  April,  1896),  von  Dr.  Krnsl  *SchIee, 
(Altoniv,  P,  Meyer's  BiU'hdnjckerei,)  0«tentk>rf*s  iikwit.  iniportiuit  pvbU^hed 
workA  «p|>e/iirEid  after  the  estiiblisliment  of  tlie  Altona  8r^h«>ol,  viz..  Volkfii^rhuh, 
HUrgfrsrhitlr,  nnd  ftdhtre  Sehtile  (Diiaseldorf,  1872),  and  Mit  uelcher  Sprarh€ 
htginnt  zwecknuueigtriveUe  dtr  frtmdiprachlicht  Unttrricht?  (Dusseldarf»  1873.) 
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in  the  curriculum.  The  memoriaJ  is  well  written,  and  to  an 
Eaglish  reader  is  specially  iiitcresting^  as  showing  how  neces- 
sarily well  acquainted  a  German  parent  is  with  the  regulations 
and  |irivi leges  of  the  various  types  of  secondary  schools.  In  the 
following  ( Jcttiber,  the  Committee  referred  the  petition  to  Dr. 
Schlee  for  his  observations.  Dr.  Sehlee  re-stiited  his  case,  and 
with  some  minor  changes,  repeated  the  recommendations  which 
he  had  made  five  years  befoi-e.  The  Committee  approved  the 
scheme,  and  recommended  the  City  Council  to  adopt  it  In 
Juniiary,  1877,  the  City  Council  did  su,  ou  condition  that  the 
Education  Department  would  recognise  the  school  as  a  *'  Real- 
sehule  of  the  first  rank;'  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
entailed  no  increase  in  tLe  Municipal  estimates  for  its  mainten- 
ance. In  the  meantime  Dr.  Schlee  had  been,  in  his  Christmas 
holidays,  to  Berlin,  and  had  seen  Drs.  Donitz  and  Gandtner  at 
the  Education  Department.  Boih  sh(»wed  warm  sympathy  with 
t!ie  projosals,  and  as  the  new  Provincial  Inspector  was  not  un- 
favourable to  the  scheme.  Dr.  Schlee  felt  confident  of  success* 
The  next  step  was  that,  in  February*  1877,  the  Board  of  Inspectors 
referred  the  plan  to  the  Municipal  Education  Board  at  Altona, 
witli  a  recommendation  that  it  should  be  adopted,  , 

In  the  following  Tune  the  Education  Department  authorised 
the  trial  nf  the  experiment,  on  condition,  however,  ( 1)  that  the 
h*nirs  which  it  was  proposed  to  assign  to  Latin,  wert*  increased 
in  number  ;  (2)  that  the  salaries  of  tbt*  teachers  were  augmented 
liy  the  Municipality  of  Altona  by  the  a<ldition  of  a  lodging  allow- 
ance (in  accordance  with  the  regulations  as  to  the  stipends  of 
teachers  in  Realschulen  of  the  first  rank)  :  and  (3)  tliat  the 
Municipality  should  provide  as  soon  as  possilde  a  suitable  Imilding 
lor  gymnastic  exercises  in  the  winter  months.  The  Municipal 
Ethication  Committee  raised  no  ditticnlty  about  the  |iroj)osed 
increase  in  the  hours  to  be  devoted  to  Latin.  The  point  about 
the  room  for  pliysical  exercises  was  got  over  by  hiring  a  gymna- 
sium from  the  local  atliletic  association.  The  question,  however, 
of  augmenting  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  ]u'oved  a  more  for- 
midable (liiticulty,  Negotiations  ensoed  between  the  Munici- 
pality and  the  Education  Department.  Finally  a  compromise 
was  reached,  and  in  April,  1878,  the  revised  curriculum  of  the 
school  was  appro  veil  by  the  Minister.  Thus,  with  the  beginning 
rd  the  summer  half-year  (April,  1878),  the  new  scheme  began  to 
operate,  (♦r  one  year  and  nine  months  after  the  aggrieved  parent 
luid  began  to  collect  signatures  for  his  petition. 

I  have  gone  into  these  details,  not  as  being  important  in  them- 
selves, but  because  they  give  a  concrete  illustratioti  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Prussian  system  actually  works.  It  will  be  noticed 
hi*w  tlioroughly  at  every  point  the  wide  issues,  involved  in  the 
jiroposed  change  in  the  curriculum,  were  examined  and  dis- 
cussed ;  with  what  searching  care  new  schemes  are  canvassed  and 
criticised  ;  how  the  advocates  of  reform  are  compelled  to  think 
out  the  full  bearing  of  their  proposals  :  how  closely  interlocked 
is  the  whole  system  of  municipal  initiative,  provincial  inspectiun, 
central  control,  and  local  eJtpenditure.     The  four  factors  have 
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eacli  their  due  wi^ight  in  Ihe  result.  It  takes  a  long  tinie,  but 
it  is  not  neeesnarily,  aiter  all,  a  long  way  rounJ  to  an  imp*irtant 
end.  Once  approved,  the  new  scliemc  has  all  the  help  that 
>i killed  advice,  careful  record  and  scientific  comparison  of  results 
can  supply.  The  signiticance  of  the  new  departure  was  at  once 
recognised  all  over  Germany.  Municipal  authorities  sent  for 
reports  of  the  school.  Headmasters  from  other  schools  at  a 
distance  came  to  examine  the  actual  working  of  the  scheme. 
Inquiries  came  even  from  Hungary,  It u mania  and  Kussia — -so 
close  a  counexion  is  there  between  the  t^ducational  movements 
in  Continental  countries.  In  1880,  the  town  of  Essen  estab- 
lished a  school  on  the  same  plan.  In  1882  the  name  of  **  Eeal- 
schulen  of  the  1st  rank  "  was  changed  into  that  of  Realgymnasien. 
Giistrow,  in  Mecklenburg,  followed  Altona's  example  in  1885  ; 
the  great  Ciuerikeschuh\  in  ilagdeburg,  in  1887,  Then  came 
the  Conference  on  Serondary  Education  at  Berlin  in  1890,  The 
Conference  a]i])roved  the  trial  of  the  Altona  system  ivhere  local 
nei^ds  rendered  it  dt^sirable.  The  Lehrpliine,  of  1891,  contained 
a  similar  recommendation.  In  1892,  the  Ilealgymnasium  at 
Iserlohn  was  remodelled  0!i  the  Altcma  plan.  Eleven  other 
Kealgymnasien  or  Real  prog  ymn  as  ien  have  also  adopted  giniilar 
arrangements  * 

The  cnrrictilura  of  the  Altona  *^  Realgvmnasium  and  Real- 
scluile  "  (it  enjoys  the  double  title)  is  as  fnllows.  I  have  pre- 
fixed to  it  the  cnrriciilnm  of  the  ]>reparatory  department  also. 
It  will  be  under>itond  that  boys  enier  the  Kealcfymnasium  and 
Realschule  lumper  when  they  are  nine  years  of  age.  Into  the 
question  of  the  educatitniul  residts  reached  in  the  school  I  hope 
to  enter  in  another  paper  at  a  later  time.  It  must  here  suffice 
to  '^ay  that,  in  the  couple  of  days  which  t  passed  in  the  school 
in  the  autumn  of  1897,  I  was  much  pleased  with  what  I  .saw. 

TlirE-TAIlLK  OF  THE    MtTNiriFAL    RkaLGYMN ASITM    ASTi   RFwil.^^rUrLK    AT    Al.TON'A, 
WiTTf  TrrK   PRKt'ARATORY   DKrABTMIilNT.t 

[Taulk  of  Wekkly  Number  of  LKasoNS  in  School.] 
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•  Dr.  Schlee'a  article  on  Reformarhtih  und  Itmlgrhuh  m  the  ZtiUvJirift  far 
fntfinfoMf  hdhtrt  SchnJm.     (Ft^b..  1897.) 

t  From  the  Jahn-fibcrirht  ffcjt  Ji'ralffi/mnaMitmn  vntJ  dvr  RvaUehtth,  zit  Ahana 
tfirr  fhfi  <rhuijahr  Onftnu  1896  his  Ontrrn,  1897.  ersUttet  Ton  *km,  Dirt^ktor, 
Dr.  K.  Schlee.     (Altona :  druck  von  P.  M'^yer,) 
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(2)  The  Gymnasium  (classical  school)  at  Erankfort-on-the- 
Main  has  a  curriculum  so  framed  that  its  three  lowest  (years') 
classes  form  a  common  foundation  for  the  classical  school  and 
for  a  non-classical  school  (lateiulose  Ilealschule).  The  Real- 
gymnasium  (semi-classical  school)  provides,  like  that  at  Altona, 
in  its  three  lowest  classes  a  common  foundation  for  the  semi- 
classical  and  the  non-classical  school.  But  the  time-table  of  the 
three  lowest  classes  in  the  municipal  Realgymnasium  at  Frank- 
fort is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  correspondmg  classes  at  Altona. 
Furthermore,  at  Frankfort,  the  three  lowest  classes  in  the 
Gymnasiimi  and  the  Realgymnasium  are  the  same.  Thus  from 
a  three-layered  bottom  storey  there  rise  at  Frankfort  two  parallel 
divisions  (but  not  under  the  same  headmaster),  the  one  fully 
classical,  the  other  semi-classical  in  curriculum  ;  and  there  might 
rise  a  third  division,  parallel  to  the  other  two,  but  non-classical 
in"  curriculum. 

In  other  words,  this  arrangement  is  an  attempt  to  unify  the 
three  types  of  secondary  school — classical,  semi-classical  and 
non-classical — ^for  a  period  co-extensive  with  the  first  three  years 
of  school  life  (9 — 12).  It  involves  the  postponement  of  Latin 
to  a  point  three  years  later  than  that  at  which  the  study  of  it 
normally  begins  in  the  classical  and  semi-classical  schools  of 
Prussia.  It  also  involves  for  the  Gymnasium  a  further  devia- 
tion from  the  normal  ty])e,  in  that  it  postpones  the  beginning  of 
Greek  to  a  point  two  years  later  than  that  at  which  it  is  regularly 
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^^1             Im^ijuu  la  tliG  Prus.siau  secondary  schnoLs  of  that  type ;   and  for         ^^H 
^^1             tlie  Keiilgyiiinasium  a  corresponding  postponement  of  the  begin-          ^^| 
^H             Ding  of  Knglish.      French,   on  the  other  hand,  is   begun  two          ^^H 
^^m             years  earlier  than  in  the  normal  programme  of  each  of  these  two          ^^H 
^^1              types  of  sehcHils,     Other  changes  will  be  observed  if  the  following          ^^H 
^H              ciirricnla   oi    the    Frankfort   schools    are   comjiaicd    with    ihtise         ^^H 
^^M             printed  in  the  '*  Cvirricnla  and  Prt>granimc  of  Work  for  Higher         ^^H 
^^M             Schools  in  Frussia.''                                                                                           ^^H 

^^^^B                                                         Tifl-:     KitANKfOUT    CtrHltlCULA.                                                                ^^H 
^^^^^"                                            ( Plan  of  IcHHons  in  Hchool  [mr  week. )                                                 ^^^| 
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^^^^^^L                              T'tiyHicA]  exerds^B  m  aM  L-lasaea :  :i  hotiTR  a  week-                                                                           ^^^^| 
^^^^^K^^                     OptjiiimJ  liittnietiiiii  hi  Drawing  (G>i[H))i8lniti)  11.  and  I. :  t  \nmn  a  week.                                 ^^^H 
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^^M                This  is  a  very  important  experiment.     It  is  as  if  liugby  or           ^^H 
^H             Marlborough  were  to  have  made  an  almost  revolutionary  change          '^^^ 
^H             in  their  cnrricnla.     The  Municipal  Gymnasinm  at  Frankfort  is           ^^M 
^H             a  fiimons  srhoo!,   and   Dr.  lleiiihardt  is  a  famous  headmaster.           ^^| 
^H             He  is    one    of    the    most  eniincTit    teachers  in    Germany,    and           ^^H 
^H^            universal ly  recognised  as  a  leader  of  educational  thought.     It  is           ^^H 
^H*             not  too  much  to  say  tliat  every  educational  expert  in  Prussia           ^^H 
^B             (and   there   are  many  such)  is   watching   the    progress   of  this          ^^H 
^H             experiment  at  Frankfort  with  unfeigned    interest,    and    some  of           ^^B 
^H             til  em  perhaps  with  dismay,  t                                                                            ^^B 
^H                  For  a  great  deal  dci>euds  on  the  result — nothing  less  perhaps          ^^B 
^H             than  the  future  develojmient  of  classical  education  in  Germany.          ^^H 
^H             Let  us  not  forg(*t  that  in  Scandinavia  (a  part  of  the  world  which           ^^| 
^H            many  progressive   educators  in    Germany   regard   as  a  sort  of          ^^H 

^^H                   •  Difi  Frmtlfttrier  Lehrplane  mil  eintr  EinUitung^   herausgtNgebcn  von  Br           ^^^| 
^^B               Karl  RiMiiharclt,  Dir*?ktor  dfes  stadtischeu  Gvmiiasiiims  -m  Vrwnkiml  afiA,     Fmnk-           ^^H 
^H               furt  ain  Mitin.     M.  Diestervieg,  1892.)                                                                                            ^^H 
^^H                  t  An  ticcount  of  same  of  the  teaching  in  this  seboo)  will  \v>  fmind  in  Mr.  F  »H'-in           ^^H 
^^B               \\\-tro'«  pttpesT  in  thds  volume.     Cp.  also  Ob«rba^n;nn<?i}it^r  Fuss'  de«cripiio«i  of  hiB           ^^H 
^^H               vi*it  to  tlie  GymnAsiiim  and  KeeiJg^TnwLajuni  itt  Fra,nH\Jit,  in  bb  Report  to  the           ^^H 
^H               MagiMracy  of  Kiel  (reprmtMi  m  tbe  ZtiUchrift  fur  latetnlose  hohcrt^n  iichukn,           ^^H 
^H             Kovetnber,  1896).                                                                                                               ^^M 
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laboratory  for  ediicaiioiial  experiments),  the  old  form  of  classical 
V<lucatiou  is  hard  pressed  for  life.  Is  the  advance  of  the  modeiii 
spirit,  the  accimiiilation  of  new  aiudie^,  the  pressure  of  com- 
mercial ambition,  going  to  bleed  the  old  rlassical  training  to 
death  in  other  countries  also!-'  J>r.  Reinhardt  thinks  that 
classical  education  is  passing  through  a  crisis  of  its  fate.  By  that 
ho  means,  not  so  much  that  the  world's  interest  in  (jreek  and 
Koman  antiquity  is  at  all  likely  to  di9ai)pear,  but  that  tlio 
particular  form  of  secondary  education  which  is  embodied  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  German  Gymnasium  doea  stand  in  considerabh^ 
jieriL  At  present  things  may  look  on  the  surface  smooth 
enough.  The  G\Tnnasium  enjoys  social  prestige,  official 
privilege,  public  honour,  and  the  loyal  support  of  its  friends.  Li 
Prussia  there  are  more  boys  in  the  (JjTnnasien  than  in  all  the 
other  kinds  of  secondary  schools  put  together.  There  are  far 
more  Gymnasien  in  Prussia  than  there  are  of  any  other  single 
type  of  secondary  school.  Again,  speaking  broadly,  ihp 
Gymnasien  have  the  pick  of  the  1)oys,*  Anyone  who  has  handletl 
a  class  knows  what  tlmt  means.  It  means  that  more  can  be 
done  with  the  boys,  that  they  are  quicker  to  lake  a  f>oint,  quicker 
to  trace  a  connection,  readier  to  learn,  more  accessible  to  ideas; 
better  material,  in  a  word»  for  the  instrumeni«i  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  work  upon.  All  this  implies  the  primacy  of  the 
Gymnasium,  and  the  primacy  of  the  Gymnasium  implies  the 
primacy  of  the  classical  education. 

But  the  classical  edncatiou,  as  it  exists  to- day  in  the  Prn^sinu 
Gymnasium,  is  an  elaborate  compound.  It  is  not  the  ela^^ical 
education  of  the  Iteoaissance,  of  the  old  Saxon  boardinjjr  ^cheml* 
of  Winchester  lief  ore  tlie  Public  Sehocvls  Oonimission,  or  even  of 
thi^  classical  side  of  a  grtnit  En*rlisb  Public^  School  <o-day.t  It 
IS  more  coni[Kisite,  more  erlet^lic.  It  has  compromised  with  thp 
modk^rn  s|>irit.  And,  in  conipromising;  it  has  lost  sctnio 
of  its  unity  oi  intellectual  purpose.  Then  again  it  has 
tm  paper  a  nine-years'  course.  The  curriculum  is  planned 
on  the  understanding  that  the  boys  will  complete  it. 
But  must  of  tlo^in  do  not.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  they  can 
get  tlii^tr  ciTtificate  for  one  year's  military  service,  and,  having 
got  it,  largo  numbers  go  away.  In  other  words,  they  had  come 
to  the  Gyninasiom  because  their  parents  bfdieved  it  to  be  ihf  best 
school,  but  not  because  they  had  any  verv  definite  belief  in  the 
Bnecial  virtues  of  thn  complete  curriculum.  The  old  Hellenic 
pntlinsiasni  which  in^piri'd  T\"inpkelmunn  and  Schilh'r  and 
hnndrrtls  of  thp  mUivaled  men  who  rame  under  tliPir  influence, 
has  faded  away.  Tlie  curriruluni  of  the  G\nnnaRium  does  not 
Ht^nd  ff*r  any  rising  form  of  intense  belief.     But  it  has  a  great 


•  ThiTe  are,  of  course,  cxoepti'ina  to  thin. 

f  Tj\  this  conupxion.  it.  may  he  remiirketl  that  the  classical  lesaous  in  a  i:oo«l 
*rhfw>i  are  maHp  itidilcMJillv  the  v\f"im  of  inlere^itin^  the  kmrs  in  ft  wide  mngQ 
ni  nthef  mibjwitn.  A  term's  work  *m  the  2ri<1  nr  6th  nr  7th  nook  of  Thucrdides, 
for  ©\a!iu»le,  involves  a  i^n^.it  de;*l  inoiij  thr^ii  n  careful  sOidv  of  iJie  ilreek  text. 
Th<^  OfmiaTi  classical  fK'coiulun'  sw-hmils  civ^  rinioli  less  tiin«  t«  crrni position  in 
L:itm  rtT)d  <hi^k  than  do  the  KT>;iflfs1i,  ns  tbey  hav<»  ;;ivm^  np  Latin  and  Griv>k 
verie-makinc  iwnd  Gi^«-k  Prf>s^.  T^ntin  J'!of«  coTiipo.*dtJcin  is  al»q  in  «  rather 
precarioui  pceitson. 
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traJition  of  excellence ;  the  old  nietliods  have  been  tested  and 
found  effective;  and  the  classical  education,  among  all  the 
ti welling  controversies  of  the  day,  is  a  »ort  of  neutral  ground. 

Yet  this  is  not  a  sure  ftjuiidatiou  for  a  great  scheme  of 
education.  There  is  a  feeling  abroad  that  the  classical  traininrij 
exists  as  it  were  on  suif  erance.  It  may  remain  until  something 
else  is  ready  to  take  its  place.  And,  all  the  time,  the  leaders  of 
non-classical  education  are  sharpening  their  weapons  and 
iiu]>rovipg  their  methods  and  producing  their  astonishing 
results,  Germany,  too,  is  becoming  very  much  intereMti'd  in  trails 
and  commerce.  It  has  long  had  an  intellectual  and  scientific 
in te rest  in  geography,  but  its  interest  is  quickly  becoming  very 
practical  also.  Wealth  and  commerce  count  for  more  than  they 
did ;  the  learned  professions  are  very  full ;  young  men  have  to 
wait  for  years  before  they  can  get  maf>ter ships,  in  some  subjects 
at  any  rate,  at  the  puldic  schools.  What  wonder  then  that 
parents  should  tliiiik  oftener  than  they  did  of  the  wisdom  of 
jvutting  their  lads  into  trade?  And  when  they  once  make  up 
their  mind  to  ilo  this,  they  naturally  cast  ab(uit  for  the  kind  of 
education  which  will  best  enable  tht'ir  boys  to  succeed  in  com- 
merce and  indnstiT*  The  Itealseliulen  and  the  Oberrealschulen 
are  ready  to  their  hand.  Or*  to  put  it  the  other  way,  a  parent 
may  liope  to  bring  up  bis  lad  to  a  ])rofession.  But  to  etiter  the 
higher  professions,  the  boy  must  go  to  a  G>annasium.  He  must 
begin  liis  work  at  the  GMnnusium  when  he  is  nine  years  old 
arjd  comjjlete  the  whole  nine  years*  course.  But  what  if  the  lad 
turns  out,  half  way,  or  a  third  of  the  way,  through  that  course, 
hardly  fitted  to  excel  in  the  kind  of  intellectual  work  that  a 
profession  involves?  What  if  he  proves  dull  at  his  books,  slow 
at  his  classics,  "ballast"  in  short?  To  remove  him  to  an  Ober- 
n^alschulo  or  a  Bealschule  means  that  he  will  find  himself  i)ebind 
his  contemporaries  in  French  and  other  *'  modern  **  subjects.  H" 
will  have  to  make  up  lost  grrnuid  by  private  lessons  and 
**  coaching**  or  else  remain  peiinanently  behind.  The  ]mivnt 
thinks  of  all  this  and  wonders  whether  he  dare  send  his  boy  to  a 
(lynmasium  when  the  risk  is  so  great  AVliat  an  advantage  if 
would  be  to  him  if  the  lowest  classes  of  all  three  tyjies  of 
secondary  schools  were  inteiehangt^ablts  so  io  speak  ;  and  if  he 
could  put  i>fT  milking  up  bis  mind  about  the  lad's  probable  future 
until  the  boy  was  at  any  rate  twelve  vears  old  and  likely  to  he 
si) owing  some  clearer  signs,  if  not  of  actual  preference  for  a 
particular  calling,  at  least  of  aptitude  for  one  group  of  studies 
more  than  ftir  an(>th("r. 

It  is  to  meet  this  natural  desire— a  desire  all  the  siroiiirer  and 
more  general  in  Germany,  wdiere  the  choice  of  school  is  involved 
in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  more  than  it  is  in  Enghind»  that  Dr, 
Reinhardt  has  carried  through  his  plan  at  "Frankfort.  The 
decisive  age  in  Ihe  lioy's  life  is  deferred  till  twelvp.  and  that 
givps  the  father  three  more  year^  to  make  up  his  mind  in. 

But  th*u'e  is  a   further  reason  still.     The  great  reformers  of 

s inibuv  iHliteniifin  in  Pni^ssfa  planted  classical  schools  in  all  thi* 

chief  and  middb'ng-sizt  il  towns  of  thr  countr>%  For  a  time. 
(hesr  w.'iM  flvi^  ^t»b'  si'eondiuv  schunls.    Tbi-n  nune  ihe  u|»-growlh 


Secm^fiftf*!/  Ed\t(Htfi(m  for  Bays, 
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of  new  educational  demands;  the  gradual  recognition  uf  new 
typea  of  curricuhim  ;  the  slow  extension  of  some  of  the  privileges 
ie  other  forms  of  schooL  The  great  towns,  wliere  the  new 
industrial  and  commercial  net*dH  woi-e  at  first  most  keenly  f^t, 
managed  with  more  or  less  difticnilty  to  set  u\*  and  maintain 
alternative  schools  with  the  varir>us  curricula  a|iprovetl  by  the 
State.  But  gradually  the  small  towns  became  anxious  to  share 
in  the  advantages  of  the  new  forms  of  **  modern  '*  education. 
Questions  of  expense  at  once  proved  more  serious,  and  it  might 
happen  that  there  were  not  boys  enough  in  the  neigh  bcHirhooil  to 
keep  so  many  different  schools  going,  at  least  with  the  nnml*ers 
of  scholars  necessary  to  their  svicces.^  and  to  t.lic  dn<*  replenish- 
ment of  the  higlier  classes.  Thus  there  naturally  arose  the 
desire  for  tlie  eooinimical  cctmbination  of  ditVerent  tv]>es  of  school 
in  one  institution.  In  order  to  maintain  a  very  high  standard  of 
characteristic  excellence  in  each  form  of  secondary  schoob  the 
Prussian  Government  has  never  welcomed  i>r  encouraged  any 
inteniiixture  of  t^-pes  of  school.  It  does  not  like  educatiotral 
hybrids,  believing  them  to  be,  at  least  when  they  are  hybrids 
between  different  species,  comparatively  sterile  in  intellectual 
influence,* 

T)r.  Reinbardt  has  set  himself  the  task,  with  the  approval  of 
bis  Municipality  and  of  the  fSovernment  itself,  of  working  out 
a  form  of  combination  which,  if  successful,  would  solve  many 
difKculties  for  large  and  small  towns  alike.  He  \ery  truly  says 
tbat  merely  to  carry  on  two  pmctically  separate  schools  in  one 
building  is  not  to  make  one  united  whole.  Die  Einheit  einer 
Sehiile  imrd  nicht  (lurch  das  Gehafitle  heMimmt.f  And  this  remark 
ia  of  course  much  truer  of  a  day  scb ool  than  it  would  be  of  a 
boarding  school,  and  much  truer  again  of  a  day  school  in  a 
country  (»f  the  day-school  tradition  than  it  would  necessarily  be 
of  a  day-school  in  a  conniiy  where  ihf"  lioanling^scbool  tradition 
of  nut-of-scbool  eaptit  de  corps  affect^s,  in  a  measure,  the  practice 
and  arrangements  of  the  day-scbnols  of  the  same  grade.  Of  the 
worst  form  of  the  day-scbofd  system,  where  the  school  (ends 
to  become  a  knowledge  faetoi*y,  T)r,  rEeinhnrdt's  remark  would 
be  absoluti'Iy  true.  To  Ww^  worst  form  rtf  the  boarding-^chotil 
system,  where  the  work  in  the  class-rofmis  matters  very  little  at 
all,  it  would  be  practically  inappropriate.  Eut  be  is  thinking  of 
the  average  Gernmn  secondary  school,  where  the  intellectual 
unit^^  of  the  institution  is  a  matter  of  supreme  educational 
moment,  and  he  means  to  lay  str'ess  on  the  essential  fact  that  a 
school  ought  to  be,  in  a  sense,  a  living  thing;  an  instituiit^n 
dominated  by  a  single  ideal,  standing  for  one  special  form  of 
ctil tare  and  developing  that  fonu  with  all  the  force  of  con- 
centrated purpose  at  its  command, 

•Cp.  the  words  n^ed  afc  the  Berlin  Conference  on  S€<ion<|jiiT  Edncjition  in 
n^frfmhor,  1890,  Hy  Br,  Hnkmiiller  of  Ilaiicn,  a  prolripmisfc  in  the  cause  of  nm- 
H*ri«I**^il  C'Iti«filNw.  "Kine  Mnife  k-inn  iiic4it  *  Mruiiihen.  fur  alW  smi»  Ric 
inu»«*  fin  nnlnnMiolirR  klnres  Zi(^l  "haljen  "  (a  «rh<>ol  cannot  be  a  maid  of  all 
work.  It  must  have  a  precise  and  c\m>T  aim).  Vrrhfm/Utnyffn  wftcr  Frngfn  dts 
hiihfren  Unfrrrirhf^  (1B91).  p.  123. 

f  DU  Umf/fffaUtinff  rffft  Mhvren  Schufw^^rnf,  VoHrng  vcwi  Dr.  Korl  R«In* 
^/^^dt.     fFmnkfnri  rim  Mom,  M,  THM^cnrt^s?,  I899j 

inn.  Q 
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\}i\  Ueiuhaidi  also  holds  strong  opiuiinis  as  to  tlio  importance 
of  begirniiii^  Hiigiiistic  studies  with  sonio  tongue  less  remote 
from  a  sinull  boy's  knowledge  tliaii  Latin  ran  over  be.  In  the 
old  days— and  to  a  much  later-  dati^  tlian  is  gt'uerally  realised— 
Latin  was  practically  taught  in  schy<ds  as  a  living  language.* 
It  is  natural  lor  yming  ehildren  tf>  learn  languages  ]uimarily  by 
the  ear.  Some  would  main  lain  that  to  he  the  only  rational  way 
of  learning  the  natoi  al  rhythm  aud  IWIing  of  a  language  at  all. 
This,  liowever,  is  a  subject  oi  educational  controversy,  and  there 
aie  many  wbo  liobl  (paradox  us  it  may  afipear  at  hrst  sight)  that 
for  certain  purposes  ol  intellectual  tliscipline  a  language  is  all  the 
hetier  for  being  tlead  ;  tbat  the  ear,  exce[d-  for  tbe  necessary 
funeiinn  of  audience,  in  a  dangertnis  instrumcjit  to  use  in  the 
delicate  business  of  training  tlie  logical  faculty  by  means  oi 
Latin  grammar,  parsing,  construing,  aiol  compositiiui ;  that  the 
raticK'inative  powers  might  not  to  be  given,  at  any  rate  in  tin* 
iirst  yeais  of  theii'  sterner  Iniiiiing,  tlo^  eh'mrualising  irssistunCi* 
of  the  aeruHtieally  imitative  ;  that  Latin,  as  a  formative  weapon 
for  the  improvement  of  tbe  urnderstanding,  is  to  l»e  likened  to 
mathematics  rather  than  to  French  ;  that  tbe  special  virtue  ot 
the  often  doleful  early  years  of  classical  training  lies  in  its  abstraet- 
ing  language  from  tbe  adventitious  attractions  of  spoken  rhythm, 
and  in  using  the  parts  of  s|M>ceh  bleached  into  a  ciunlition  bandiei' 
for  purposes  of  logic  :  that  the  state  of  mind  in  which  ahoy  should 
be  led  to  approach  the  task  of  classical  comjiosititui  is  wholly 
different  frcuii  that  1ml f-inslinctive,  half-animal  state  in  which  a 
man  feels  his  way  into  the  right  cadence  and  idiom  of  a  living 
tongue.t     I  do  not  know  how  far  Dr.  Reinhardt  would  go  in 


•  T^»cke.  S'omt>  Tfioughtu  rutn^mlnff  Edutation  (pp.  514-517).  1690,  advistes 
tlint  Litin  lie  t-rtught  to  a  |>ii]>il  (1)  JiHer  he  hm^  learnt  to  jipeak  and  read  French 
well ;  (2)  by  sfrtneoritf  alwiiys  "t^ilking  to  him  in  I/itin, 

"If  A  man  t>nuTd  lj>e  got  win*  liiiji»eU  »|Jt'tikir*jj;  ^om]  Ln^in  would  aKviivs  bti 
about  yiinr  son*  tvklk  conslaiitly  to  liim,  ,ind  suffer  bitii  to  sptvik  or  read  u^*thiug 
rd«e,  this  will  be  th«»  true  anrl  genuinL'  wttv." 

Of  course,  it  was  much  easier  to  frdbiw  this  ftdvice  in  Locke*a  t«mp  th?in  it 
would  b«  now.  Dr,  Wiltium  Ilarve^y  (1678  1657).  the  discoverer  of  the  circuljition 
of  Ihe  binoti,  "had  ii^  juired  such  a  perfect  lolloquiid  knmvlef])^'e  of  Litin  thwt 
be  fhougbt  with  <N|iial  facility  in  I*tUin  or  in  Knglish,  so  that  it  waa  imm.ilerial 
into  wlij»>h  lan^^ia^e  he  put  his  id€^Jls/'  (Mr,  D^Arcy  Power*s  life  of  Hnrvey. 
FishtT  Tiiiwin,  1897,  p.  56.1  *hAm  We* ley  sr|M>ke  Ixitin  whwi  he  wrnt  to  (JennAny 
in  17a8  and  to  Holland  in  1783.     (WeskVs  J«um;i],  vol.  i,  104  and  iv.  245J 

Tb*:'  pntclioe  lingered  in  Genriuny  to  a  much  later  date.  Mr.  Mritthtw  Arnold, 
visiiing  the  Friedriehs-Wilhelm  Gymna«ium  ni  Berlin,  in  1865,  hcs^rd  the  head- 
TTi.Tster,  Dr.  Kanke,  give  a  ksson  ta  the  hi^jliewt  class  on  the  Philrnirtf^  of  Swphoclef. 
"Ho  Sfw^'^tt  Lalin  to  lj"s  rhi«9,  and  his  da*^  iH;|^K>ke  T>ttin  in  annwer;  thw  is  s-tiil 
a  common  prnctiee  in  the  frerman  scliools.  tbou^b  not  so  common  us  fonne.ly. 
The  fi^Miuan  hov??  hrive  crrtiinlv  acfinired  thrnutrh  thii^i  T'racttc*'  a  surprijiinjii 
fnrnmand  of  Latin."     (Schools  Inquiry  Commission  Report,  1868,  vol.  vi.,  p,  585-) 

t  Op  Mr.  T^vttfUi^n's  ehitpter  rm  Cbissicu!  Teach  ng  in  Mr.  Barnett'.*)  Tf^Ofhlnq 
and  Onjami^aflon  (Ltmi^mans,  1897K   pp.  214.  *r(j, 

^' Pan  not  aotnctJiinjf  be  done  towmrd^  wn^jijcwtinj;  a  iruo  Jind  intelligilde 
rea.-4nn  for  ^oy^  to  work  atcIasHics,  even  tbou;rii  ninc-ientliH  of  tbem  arc  never 
to  l»e  scholars?  Putting;  it  quite  hricfly,  the  leamini^  of  thene  ancient 
Inntji  aireR  in  its  earlieKt  Ktai^eH  affords  an  vqipiirhinity  for  training  in  pr(M.'iRion 
of  tbcmpbt,  niemoiy,  inference,  and  aecurncy  ;  in  its  later  Htftt,'ea  it  m  cnp,Hblo 
of  eiirlchinnr  the  mind  with  nobU?  ideas.  Tbe  aim  of  the  ftchocd  is,  tbercfore, 
to  mttruct  till  the  ages  pf  sixteen  or  serenteoii  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  secure 


Sevoiithtri^  Ktltu^aHov  for  ttoy^. 
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making  concessions  to  those  who  are  attempting  to  revive  the  use 

of  coiiversatinTial  exf*rci>eii  aii  tin  inlroducticin  to  the  8tiicly  of 
claHsiral  laugnaf»es.  It  is  ponsiltle  that  he  might  f'^el,  as  many 
do,  i\w  dauber  of  such  devices  :  he  mi^^ht  urjfe  that  th*ise  whti  ath»]>t 
them  are  edtilouiidiii^  two  wholly  dilferent  forms  (>f  intellectual 
diHripline  :  and  that,  if  ymi  an*  gniug  tn  teach  a  spukcMi  language 
at  all.  it  is  far  lu'tter  tn  rhuost*  Freurh  nr  fHTioai^  ahout  the 
right  pronunciation  of  which  there  is  uo  dispute,  than  Latin,  as 
to  the  pnoiunciaiinn  of  which,  in  Knglish  secondary  schools, 
tlicrt'  is  no  suit  iif  nniftumitv  of  practice  ;  and  also  that,  as  all 
natural  conversatiini  must  turn,  in  its  earlier  stages  at  any 
rate,  on  thtMirdinnn  ol»|Vcts  and  relations  nf  daily  life — fornitiire, 
meals,  metljiwls  nf  Cfaiimunii*ation,  and  so  foilh — it  is  wiser  to 
choose  a  language  which  rellccts  the  present  conditions  of 
civilised  existence  tliau  tme  which  at  every  turn  would  compel 
the  teacher  to  digress  into  an  archseological  commentary,  into 
what  the  liatin  Primer  calls  "  a  piefatory  excursion.*'  lint 
in  any  case  Dr.  IJeinhardt  stoutly  maintains  that  the  natural  road 
fo  Latin  is  through  French,  through  ihv  nearer  thing  to  the  tiling 
more  distant.  And  as  ajrainst  those  who  hold  that,  in  order  to 
hecome  **  a  real  scludar"  it  is  necessary  that  a  hoy  he  broken 
in  early  to  the  jiraetiee  of  his  craft,  and  that  those  jirecious  years 
between  9  and  12,  if  once  lost,  can  never  be  made  up  for  again, 
ho  wnnld  re]dv  that,  in  the  field  of  pure  scholarship  itself,  he 
undertakes  to  jjroduce  as  i^ood  residts  as  i\w  clomipions  fif  the 
earlier  commenct*ment  of  the  language.  Ke  might  indeed 
possibly  go  so  far  as  to  nrge  Uiat  a  turn  for  sehobirship  is  a 
matter  much  moiT  of  temperament  and  natural  aptitude  than  of 
early  school  training.  Certainly  soch  a  view  would  be  the  more 
consonant  witli  much  tluit  we  *all  recognise  to  be  the  actual 
effects,  so  far  as  a  love  for  classical  schnlarship  is  concerned,  on 
the  majority  of  men  wlot  have  served  the  old  term  of  long  appren- 
ticeship to  Greek  and  Latin  letters 

Tt  may  be  remarked  here  that  English  schoolmasters  are  not 
fully  agreed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  beginning  with  French  as  the 
first  modern  languasre.  Some  maintain  that,  for  Enijlish  boys  it 
is  better  to  befrin  with  GeiToan.  Again,  it  is  sometimes  imydied 
that  if  a  hor  destined  for  busine<Js  learns  French  or  German,  in- 


Hie  earlier  bcnoHtSr  if  lioys  leave  then,  wliiJc  ffrnflu.illy  parliij!  tbe  way  f«n' 
U»«  Inter  bcneHt^,  in  rase  the  r^tiitly  i'(>?itinue»  to  tlio  Fiiiveiwty,  .  .  . 
Tht!  failnre  to  stiirnilpite  love  of  literature  by  means  of  Latin  and  Grrek  has 
been  to  some  extent  coinpon.'^ated  for  hy  the  mimirahir  itmie  VfTfue  which 
Tt^fhi  in  tht'^c  hifignagr.^  mrintj  fa  the  f<trt  fhnf  fhnj  ttrc  Tt*i  Innffrr  ftintkni 
n^  ihi^j  hnrr  hm  irrifffn.  Tt  cannot  be  ik-niod  tb?it  in  even  the  early  stagi^-^ 
of  traLHlation  tiitf>  Latiii  from  Enubsb,  i\w  pupil  mnsfrtntlv  has  to  think 
dci^plv  itiio  tbi*  iiiii'nniiijj:  of  an  f*:\|>rfi^sion,  for  wliic-b  in  h^roiirh  or  (ifrnutri  ho 
wonlrl  liiifl  in  the  ilictioiiary  an  abaoHt  t'xso't  «^tpiivrklr'iii,  Tliis  c-liano'loiistii-, 
*'OTii billed  Willi  fjtbers  more  generally  re-'ognisi'd,  baa  enabled  the  wtiidy  of 
Latin  to  survive  the  heavy  assaults  of  the  last  half -century.  People  ^o  on 
defending  It  as  thon;jh  it  cnuld  tnrn  bu-sinesj^  men  Int-o  liti*^rntevrs ;  it  can 
do,  and  ba.*4  done,  notlnnjj  of  the  kind,  tint  if  i^  f*n  Jtnritnlfai  Imtvumint  for 
nfimulntimf  the  r*'aJtrtti*nff  faruttifji  at  aft  (Ufc  in  irhirfi  theii-  rety  txiMtiTir. 
might  "^eem  open  tit  douhtj'''  Mr.  Lytlelton  alRo  statea  it  an  bein^  the  '*  mnm 
pnnripky  Ihat  in  the  learning  of  an  umpolrn  langim^  a  special  virtue 
residfsJ* 
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stead  of  Latin,  at  school  he  will  necessarily  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  and,  at  the  end  ul"  liis  course,  find  that  he  hiis  not  only 
derived  more  educational  advantage  from  his  linguistic  studies 
but  that  he  haa  acij^uired  the  knowli -dge  of  a  language  which  will 
be  directly  u.seful  to  him  in  hi.s  trade*  But  in  some  trades  a 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  said  to  hv  of  little  or  no  prac- 
tical use  at  alL  In  others,  French  or  (ierman  are  of  little  value 
as  compared  with  Spanish.  On  these  points  Mr.  J.  E.  King, 
High  Master  of  tlie  Manchester  Grammar  School,  has  recently 
written  as  follows:  — 

*'  The  main  part  of  (jfrftrnmar  school  educatiun  is,  aa  it  always  has  b4^en»  the 
f^ttidv  of  langdagc,  *  the  ]iheral  Bcieiire  or  aii  of  gramiimr,  the  ground  and 
fminUiij  of  all  the  other  lihoral  art<^  and  s^ciences  wliit^li  surge  and  8pring  out 
of  the  PfiniL^/  as  an  old  hnoiiler  cxpri^^Hses  it.  Thi.s  is  tlif  chief  irj^trtnnent 
of  inst-rut'tfoii  niid  mt'auis  of  mental  <lisci|dine.  On  a  modern  side  this  train* 
ing  miwt  he  derived  from  the  iuo<iein  lafitfuageB,  and  tlien  a  question  arises 
as  to  which  laui^uage  or  languages  .shall  lie  chosen.  It  may  seem  obvious 
t-o  reply  French  or  German,  but  if  the  eml  in  view  Ls  eommercial  utihtj,  the 
answer  is  not  always  elear.  I  havi?,  for  inMance,  been  told  by  parentis  that 
lUliaji  and  Spanisli  are  commercially  the  most  import-ant  forein'ii  languages. 
On  the  other  hand,  T  have  l>een  told  with  equal  confidence  that  German  is 
the  one  thintij  needful.  All  depends  upon  the  trade  in  which  the  speakers 
are  engajred.  Again,  it  is  only  in  a  few  towns  that  any  foreisrn  language  is 
of  real  practical  importance.  In  some  towns  of  Lancashire  French  and 
German  would  be  considered  of  no  greater  utihty  than  Latin  and  Greek. 
From  an  educatiotial  point  of  view  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  boys  who  know 
no  Latin,  German  is  the  best,  language  a«  &  first  step.  It  is  more  alcin  t^ 
English,  its  sounds  are  comparatively  easy  for  English  tongues,  anrl  it  hns 
a  more  obvious  accidence.  French  in  an  unsati^' factory  language  for  an 
English  bov  to  bofjin  witli.  A  clever  boy  can  make  progres><,  but  the  average 
boy  seems  to  find  French  too  impalpable  ;  the  distinctions  of  eound  are  t^:> 
fine,  the  graujmatical  idioms  too  sid>t1e.  Better  progress  is  made  afterwards 
with  French,  if  a  boy  begins  liis  study  of  ff>reign  languages  through 
German,"  * 

(3.)  Of  the  third  mnvement — ^that  for  the  remodelling  of  the 
cnrrirnlnm  in  the  highest  classes  nf  the  Oberrealschole  (non- 
el  assiral  sehool  with  a  nine  years*  eonrse)^ — there  h  ]em  ihni  is 
explicit  to  be  said.  The  scheme  is  .still  in  nvhihm,  in  the  stage 
nf  dehate  among  t-eachers  concerned.  Nevertheless,  it  raises 
issnes  so  important  as  to  call  for  mention  here. 

The  non-classical  schools  (the  Kealschnlen  and  the  Oherreal- 
seliiilen)  are  a  very  strikinsr  product  of  modern  (Tonnan 
education.  They  have  aimed  high,  and  have  already  done  a 
great  worlc.  Their  distingtiisliing  characteristic  is  the  use  that 
they  ^  malvo  of  living  languages  as  instnimenis  in 
linguistic  discipline  and  in  liberal  cultnre.  The  new 
methods  of  modern-language  teaching  which,  though 
they  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  lohnurs  of  English  and 
French  scholars,  have  heen  most  highly  elaborated  in 
ncrmanv,  and  there  also  most  widely  diffused,  amount  in  litth- 
short  of  an  educational  revolution,  lust  m  deaf-mutes  are  now 
being  taught  to  Rpeak  bv  seping  how  tliofr  teachers  spenh  and  io 
read  the  speech  of  others  by  observing  the  movement  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  of  the  lips»  ^o  are  thoui^ands  of  hoys  and  girl^ 
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in  muderii  ^lecondaiy  scliciols  being  trained  to  regard  modern 
languagefci  not  as  collections  of  literaiy  mosaic,  to  be  ingeniously 
titled  togetlier  intu  correct  patterns  by  means  of  gnuiimars, 
vocabularies*  and  carefully  nxemori.sed  mien,  Init  at*  living  things, 
tbinga  wliich  cannot  be  understood  unless  tliey  are  felt  to  be 
liviag,  commuxiicat'ed  as  living,  and  caught  from  living  lijx^ 
accustomed  to  their  true  use,  and  tmined  in  their  right  utterance 
and  native  rhythm.  The  boys  in  the  modern  language  classes  of 
an  old  fashioned  secondary  school  were  often,  so  iar  as  the  actual 
use  and  pronouneiation  of  the  language  went,  little  better  than 
*'  children  of  silence.**  The  methods  used,  and  doul)tless  rightly 
used,  in  teaching  Latin  or  Greek  had  been  carried  over 
mechanically  into  the  teaching  of  English,  French,  or  German. 
It  was  as  if  the  methods  of  getmietry  liad  been  imported  into 
the  teaching  of  biology.  Not  that  the  object  of  a  good  secondary 
school  is  merely  to  profluce  couriers  or  commercial  travellers  of 
the  shallower  kind.  Its  aim  is  a  liberal  education,  without 
which  the  mere  possession  of  imitative  dexterity  in  picking  up 
the  sounds  of  a  strange  language  will  be  found  of  little  perma- 
nent value*  It  is  in  the  firm  but  fitting  discipline  of  the  mind 
and  body,  in  the  training  of  the  will,  in  the  tempering  of  the 
mind,  in  the  shar|iciiiog  of  the  powers  of  accurate  observaiion 
in  strengthening  thf  memory,  in  tlie  zymotic  power  of  gi'cat  ideas, 
in  the  purging  and  det»peiung  of  belief,  that  tlie  real  and  ouly 
virtue  of  education  lies.  It  is  not  cram,  but  discipline.  But  when 
we  come  to  choose  tlic  insti'ument^  of  education,  our  choice  is  a 
wide  one.  It  is  indeed  pocssible  that  one  inslrumcut  may  not  in 
itself  be  better  than  {he  olln-rs  ;  liut  it  is  certain  that  all  are  nnt 
e({ually  fitting  For  all  tvniprnuiiciits,  or  for  all  stiiges  of  euKure, 
or  for  the  producing  of  idl  the  different  aptitudes 
needed  in  different  lines  of  life.  In  the  choice  of  the 
light  instrument  or  instruments  for  the  given  child»  the 
given  school,  the  given  district,  and  the  given  calling, 
lies  the  central  problem  of  educational  work.  The  champion^ 
of  the  Ileal «iohulen  are  convinced  that,  for  modern  life,  modern 
languages  are  an  essential  (not  necessarily,  however,  the  only 
essential)  instrument  in  linguistic  discipline.  They  are  far  from 
disparaging  the  discipline  of  science  or  the  discipline  of  mathe- 
matics, but  they  maintain  that,  for  children  of  school  age^ — up 
to  16  at  all  events— the  linguistic  discipline  in  its  wider  sensu 
ought  to  be  the  (lackbonc  of  education.  They  contend  that  me 
laws  of  mental  growth,  the  need  for  initiating  each  new  genera- 
tion into  the  accumulated  stores  of  human  culture  as  expressed 
in  language  and  literature  of  all  kinds,  and  the  fact  that  books 
are  cheaper  than  laboratories,  will  compel  us  to  make  use  of  the 
linguistic  discipline  a«  our  mainstay  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  liberal  education — with  due  admixture  of  mathematical 
training,  of  the  inventive  side  of  science  teaching,  of  manual 
exercise,  of  general  informaticm  about  the  world  at  large  and  the 
things  in  it,  along  with  the  training  of  the  body  in  the  healthy 
and  noble  exercise  of  its  varied  powers.  But  they  are  fully  alive 
to  the  fact  that,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  modern  languages 
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are  liviug,  it  is  iuciimbeot  uii  tlit?  uou-classical  tichoola  to  lay 
special  stress  on  grammatical  exercises,  and  oe  llie  accurate  and 
laborious  study  of  iu fiexiou  and  of  syntax,  wliereia  lies  the 
mental  gymnastic,  the  logical  training,  of  linguistic  stiidy^* 

Whether  or  no  living  tongues  will  prove  as  elective  as  dejid 
ones  in  securing  the?je  benetits,  time  alone  can  show.  Already, 
however,  the  Kealscbulen  have  produced  astonishing  results.t 
which  have  a  commercial  bearing  apart  altogether  from  their 
more  strictly  educatiojial  interest.  And  the  new  methods  are 
already  beginning  to  tell  on  modern  language  teaching  in  the 
classical  schofyN.  Jn  September,  181)7,  my  friend,  Professor  i)r* 
Wegehaupt,  Headmaster  of  the  Wilhelms  Gymnasiiim  at  Ham- 
burg, kindly  allowed  me  to  be  present  at  a  lesson  in  English  given 
to  the  second  highest  class  in  his  school — as  we  should  say,  to 
his  "'  lower  sixth/'  I  may  remark  iu  passing  that  at  Hamburg 
commercial  and  other  reasotrs  have  caused  much  attention  to  be 
paid  Uy  the  teaching  of  Kiiglisb  in  al!  grades  of  schools,  and  that 
even  in  all  the  elementary  schools  our  language  is  taught  in  the 
tour  highest  elasaes.t  *)Ji  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  the 
Wilhelms  Gymnasium  at  Hamburg,  the  boys  in  Unterprima 
were  using  a  school  edition  of  Sir  Vk\  Besaiit's  Lonilon^  Fad  and 
Present.  The  lesson  was  almost  wholly  given  in  English. 
The  teacher  was  a  German.  The  btiys  began  by  briefly 
summarising  in  English  the  substance  of  the  part  of 
the  book  which  they  had  ah^ady  read.  This  was  done  with 
closed  books,  and  proved  an  excellent  exercise  in  pronun- 
ciation, and  in  the  accurate  formation  of  sentences.  Next  the 
books  were  opened,  and  each  lioy  in  turn  read  aloud  in  English, 
and  then  tianslated  into  Gornuin,  a  fairly  bmg  passage  from 
tlo^  I'ages  which  had  been  Incmght  u[»  [ne))ared.  The  translation 
into  German  was  almost  faultless.  Then  I  asked  leave  to  cht»ose 
a  passage  for  them,  in  order  that  I  might  test  their  power  of 
dealing  with  an  entirely  un]jre|)aretl  piece  taken   at  sight.       I 


•Op.  Dr.  Matthias,  Die  Oleickwfrtiijkeit  dcr  OhrrtHhthul-und  OtfmnasM- 
ffilffuhi^.     Ztiffihrift  fur  latejnltjfc  kokfrt  SchultH^  Dfctrinber,  1897. 

**  De?*balh  soil  sich  tier  franzosiscbe  Anfun^jsiinterriclit  hiiten  deo  Sprechabuugva 
7M  brtiten  Raiini  iin  iieatattim,  seine  Metliode  hoU  oicht  zui  Method**  du  pvrroqntt 
zur  Pa]>ai!:ei€nnieChtKJt*  werdeti,  di«  t.reist*::*l»ildnn^  imr  wejiig  iui  Gelolge  hat 
uini  dio  stellfrjwtiise  nitilir  r>hv>*bii'he  a  Is  |»>Tphi,si'hc  L'Tjkrla/i^  iind  Weri  zu  halicn 
ptlejyft,  chi  sie  den  NiVLdiHliriiuii^wtrit^b,  alwr  iiit-ht  angestrengLe  Dcnktljiitijjkvit  ztir 
Vonius*-etzuui;  hut.  Bit-  bt^i^iitflich-  ^^OMjtzliehe  8eite  muss  im  frau/6ai?*cheti 
Uiitrnicht  iiiif  Irtteinl*»»eii  Schulen  weit  mehr  gefl<»gt  werdeii  vu  itn 
LttteinaehuleTi,  wo  dsis*  Latein  das  Seinige  thut." 

f  Cp.  tirtiele  on  Tht  JhahchvUn  in  Jinrlin,  and  fhdr  hcarinfj  utt.  Quc/itiimM  of 
Sii'ondttrf/  n,n4  Commirt-ial  Edntnlion.  '*8peci:tl  Report  on  Educational  Sub- 
jecU,  18%.7;'  pp.  375,  ?iq.  and  397. 

t  III  Prussia,  no  foreign  hi(ijt,nifige  i»  taught  in  the  elementary  acboulii  (Volka- 
flchttieti).  fftrktlv  so  caVt*n1.  But  ?i  ftireTjju  huiguftj;e  forms  linrt  of  the  ctTrricnVuTn 
nf  the  Mitteljtchukni  (HJLjher  CJrade  8dirMdiS,  m  we  tnay  call  them).  Hnmlmi;* 
hns  ;in  educiitiniial  .sysUiii  4if  its  own.  Imt  I  lie  oifiinaricM  of  Ibe  R«iuhs  St-bul 
Kuimuission  h;^ve  net^s.-ifuily  great  inJinence  tipon  the  enrricnla,  etc.,  of  its 
*ec(jndan'  t*chord*i.  The  Keiuhs-Kdml  Kommission  eunsist^  of  sit  members,  of 
whom  l'ni«iin  Bivaria.  the  Kin^irlnm  of  Soxonv  and  Wfirttembersr  nominate 
one  mill.  Thf*  tifth  memlRT  is  nominated  hv  Baden,  Hes?«en,  Elmss-Txithrinijen 
iifid  Metklenburg-^Scbwerin  in  tiiin.  The  sixth  member  i-s  ni>min.iled  in  tttrn  hy 
the  other  StAtes  in  Ibe  German  Empire  in  their  order.  The  Reichii-Schul  Kom- 
niis-ibn  hai  it«  office  and  meets  in  Berlin. 
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happened  to  light  on  a  by  no  means  easy  chapter.  Each  boy  in 
turn  read  a  few  sentences  aloud  in  English  and  then  translated 
it  into  German  with  hardly  any  hesitation.  Their  knowledge  of 
our  vocabulary  was  wide.  In  order  to  test  them  still  further,  I 
gave  them  a  shoii;  address  on  some  historical  points  which  arose 
out  of  the  chapter  taken  at  sight.  They  understood  me  perfectly, 
and  afterwards  acquitted  themselves  most  creditably  in  English 
conversation.  Now,  these  boys  began  English  a  little  more  than 
two  years  before  my  visit.  They  have  devoted  to  English  only 
two  hours  a  week  out  of  thirty  hours  a  week  of  their  school  time. 
The  bulk  of  their  work  is  classical,  i.e.,  half  of  their  hours  of 
weekly  work  are  given  to  Latin  and  Greek.  They  are,  in  other 
words,  doing  classical  work,  more  or  less  on  the  level  ot  the 
Lower  Sixth  Form  at  an  English  Public  School.  They  are  well 
advanced  in  mathematics,  and  in  history  and  geography, 
They  give  two  hours  a  week  to  natural  science ;  three  liours  a 
week  to  Gennan  literature ;  two  to  religious  knowledge.  More- 
over, they  had  learnt  French  for  six  years,  and,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  were  still  giving  two  hours  a  week  to  that  subject. 
When,  therefore,  on  the  top  of  all  this,  we  find  them  enjoying 
such  facility  in  English  as  to  be  able  to  read  with  pleasure  a 
rather  difficult  book  at  sight,  to  understand  a  short  English 
lecture,  and  to  converse  readily  in  English  on  various  subjects, 
there  is  reason  to  be  struck  at  the  high  and  wide  range  of  the 
boys*  attainments.  It  is  also  sufficiently  clear  that  a  first  rate 
classical  education  does  not  necessarily  disqualify  a  boy  from 
gaining,  while  still  at  school,  a  most  enviable  proficiency  in  two 
living  languages,  besides  keeping  up  his  Latin  and  Greek  and 
other  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  many  experienced  teachers  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  early  drill  in  Latin  and  Greek  grammar 
helps  a  boy  at  every  turn  in  acquiring  a  grip  over  a  new 
language.  But,  of  course,  the  methods  appropriate  to  instruc- 
tion in  a  dead  language  are  very  different  from  those  most 
suitable  for  instruction  in  a  living  one. 

There  is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  that  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  done  and  is  being  dcme  for  the  improvement  of  methods 
of  modern  language  teaching,  nothing  will  be  found  to  supersedes 
as  an  instrument  of  linguistic  discipline  for  the  sharpening  of 
the  logical  faculties,  the  rigid  and  skilful  use  of  Latin.  Thosi' 
who  hold  this  view  are  careful  not  to  defend  a  good  deal  of  the 
customary  teaching  of  Latin  grammar,  as  when,  for  example,  in 
Mr.  Jowett's  words,  "  it  is  droned  out  by  third-rate  schoolmasters 
to  third-rate  minds.''*  They  s])eak,  not  of  the  kind  of  instruction 
which  produces  stupor  jjedagogicus,  but  of  the  classical  discipline 
at  its  best.  Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  it  depends  on  a  boy's  natural 
temperament  which  kind  of  early  intellectual  discipline  is  likely 
to  be  best  for  him.  Those  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  teaching 
of  little  boys,  at  the  age  when  in  England  they  usually  begin 
Latin,  are  aware  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  range*  of  difference 
between  them  not  only  in  the  degree  but  in  the  character  of  their 

•  Royal  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction  and  the  advancement  of  Science, 
1872.  vol.  i.,  Q.  3917  seq. 
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aptitudes*  For  some  little  l)oy?%  with  rather  stupid,  heavy  imudj^^ 
no  one  would  willingly  prescriK>e  an  early  course  of  Latin,  On 
the  other  hand,  l>oy,s  of  a  vulatilcj  imaginative  tem|ieraiuunt  may 
easily  be  overstimulated  by  teac^hing  which  i«  just  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  jnielleeioal  iiiit^rest  tif  tlit^ir  less  intelligtvni  comrades* 
Por  these  rather  precorious  bny^,  whu  are  apt  to  develope  interests 
above  tht-ir  age,  there  is  often  jL:;nod  reasnn  fm  thinkin^^  thai  no 
mental  discipline  is  bcttei'  than  the  old  drill  in  Latin  Grammar 
and  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  manufacture  of  Latin  elegiacs,  A 
good  deal  of  sympathy  has  been  wa-strd  over  the  alleged  suftVrings 
of  little  boys  put  early  to  the  Latin  (trammar  Under  good  britjk 
teaching  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  class  of  little  boys  as  keen  over 
a  grammar  lesson  as  they  are  over  «i  game  of  cricket. 

In  any  case,  there  are  ^igna  that,  though  'Vmodern  "  educa- 
iiim  may  make  extensive  cnnflue^ts  iu  certain  grades  of  secondary 
schools,  it  is  far  fiom  likely  U>  prevail  over  the  finer  forms  of  the 
old  tiiuning  in  alL     At  the  Conference  nn  Secundary  Education, 
held  in  Berlin  iu  Becemlier,   18!^HJ,  Dr.  von  Helmholtz  drew  the 
followiui];  Cf>mparison  In  (ween  thr  oh\  classical  education  as  he 
rt^memhoed  it  iu  his  school  days  and  that  prevailing  in  Piiissia 
to-day  :^ — ^*' I  have  got  the  further  impression  that,  in  the  rather 
distant  e])Och  U)  which  my  own  school  memories  g*)  back,  we  left 
sch(H»]  with  more  pleasure  in  classical  literature  tlmn  is  the  case 
with    the    youths    of    the   present    geneiation.     ...     It  has 
recently  struck  me  that  the  state  of  things,  with  which  I  became 
acquainted   under    the   influence  of    the  methods   of   our   nlder 
schools,  is  mvicli  better  miiintained  even  at  the  present  day  by 
youag  Lnglishmen  than  it  is  in  our  own  ctuintry.     The  EngliHli 
schools,  it  is  true,  devdte  an  extraordinary  ammint  of  time  to  thr 
ancient  classics^  preferably  ho  we  \er  to  a  wide  range  of  classical 
reading,  in  which  purely  grammatical  studies  are  reduced  to  a 
r'lnimuuK     And  among  educated  Englishmen,  wln^  have  had  a 
cla^ssieal   education  at  their  schouls  and  Universities,  unr   finds 
a  very  tiiiuongh  and  extensive  knowledge  of  classical  anti(|uity 
(schr  einffehenJe  Ufifl  vieffarhe  Kenntiiun  de$    klasHsehen  Alter- 
ffntms).     They  are  always  ready  to  appeal  to  the  classical  writers 
and  to  quote  from  them.     And — what  in  my  judgment  is  the 
ehirf  point — yon   may   m^tice  a   very   distinct  difference   in  the 
Eugiisli  style  of  those  Englishmen  who  have  been  educated  in 
this  way  and  of  those  who  have  been  trained  in  other  methods. 
Educated  Englishmen  write,  as  ageaeral  rule,  a  very  good  style, 
and  I  must  say  that  my  young  English  pupils  are  better  at  com- 
position than  their  German  contemporaries/'* 

I  do  not  cite  this  (perhaps  too  flattering)  passage  as  typical  of 
the  opinions  which  prevail  in  educational  circles  in  Prussia. 
German  educational  authorities  would,  I  fear,  be  far  from 
generally  concurring  with  Dr.  von  Helmholtz  in  this  matter*  It 
is  indeed  somewhat  humiliating  to  an  English  reader  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Berlin  Conference  to  nutice  how  little  weight  was 

♦  V^handlungtn  Qbtr  Froffen  dts  JUfhertn  Unierrichie  (Borfin,  1891).  p.  206, 
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attaclii'd  to  the  reuults  of  English  secondary  education.  And  we 
caunot  cousole  ourselves  with  the  thought  (hut  thin  waa  due  to 
universal  ignorance  of  our  arraiigementSi  difficult  as  it  is  for  a 
foreigner  (and,  for  that  matter,  fnr  an  Englishman)  to  get  a 
comprehensive  knowleclge  of  our  syst'eni  on  all  its  sides,  1  am 
much  more  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  an  inHiinutive  feeling  that  the 
(.Termuu  and  the  English  systems  are  in  a  sense  inconiparahle ; 
that  the  two  nations  aim  at  different  things ;  and  that  the 
dominaiit  practice  in  the  best  secomlary  schools  in  the  two 
countries  ls  so  diverise  alike  in  method  and  in  principle  as  to 
render  anything  short  of  a  systematic  cmuparison  somewhat 
misleading.  For  this  reason,  (ierman  educators  abstain,  as  a 
rule,  from  drawing  casual  illustrations  from  English  schools, 
though  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  them  to  regard  the 
English  system  of  sectmdary  education  as  deserving  of  careful 
^tudy  and  investigation*  Ihe  more  the  subject  is  looked  into, 
the  more  suggestive  appears  the  contrast  between  the  systems 
prevailing  in  tlie  two  countries.  And  it  is  ob\^ou.s  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  actual  results  attained  by  different  courses  of 
education,  extending  over  the  sajne  term  of  years  and  applied  t*i 
boys  drawn  from  the  corresponding  ranks  uf  ability  in  the  two 
countries,  is  highly  expedient  in  the  jiublic  interest,  and  not  less 
likely  to  he  interesting  than  are  comparative  inquiries  into  the 
methods  and  resulis  of  naval  and  military  organisation. 

Nevertheless  it  is  fair  Uv  quote  lh%  von  Ilelmholtz'a  remarks  as 
showing  that  tin- re  are  many  eminent  educational  authoiities 
in  tiermany  who  maintain  the  view  that  a  sj»ecial  virtue  resides 
in  the  old  tradition  of  classical  training.  And  there  are  aiRii^ 
that  this  view  may  gain,  instead  of  losing,  adherents  among  the 
UMMi  of  the  younger  generation.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Krst  fcirm  of  *' nioderii/'  secondary  e<bn'ation  recognised  in 
Prussia  as  woHby  of  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  higher 
scliools  WfOs  that  which  discards  (ireek  but  retains  Latin,  This 
type  of  education  is  re|iresented  by  the  Real  gymnasium.  In  a 
sense,  it  is  a  reversion  to  the  old  Latin  trainiiig  (filled  out,  of 
course,  with  many  new  el  omenta  of  instruction)  which  prevailed 
in  the  local  grammar  schools  before  the  wave  of  neo-Hellenir^ 
enthusiasm  brought  the  study  of  Greek  inti>  so  high  a  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  classical  schools  of  Prussia.  It  is  ti*ue 
that  the  Conference  on  Secondary-  Education  in  1890  showed 
scant  honour  to  this  form  of  semi -classical  training.  It  scorned 
it  as  nothing  much  better  than  a  merely  temporaiy  compromise, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  deny  it  a  place  in  the  ideal  organisation 
of  secondary  schools  in  the  future.*  But,  for  all  that,  the  Real- 
g3rmnasium  shows  a  certain  tenacity  of  life,  and  its  curriculum 
clearly  corresponds  to  a  distinct  class  of  needs.  A  remarkable 
proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  those  German  schools, 
which  are  engaged  in  the  special  task  of  educating  hQj%  destined 
to    be    officers    in    the    Armv,    have    the    curriculum    of    the 


•  Vt^han^htngtn  ^tr  Ffogtn  des  hShenn  UnttrrichU  {Berlin,  18§1),  p.  795. 
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llealjy:jT»nasium.*  The  couiiie  of  nUidy  provided  by  tli«-  Eeal- 
g)Tiiiiasieii  is  streinnnisly  d^'finided  by  Professor  Patilsi^ii  in  the 
new  Gtlition  of  his  **  HiHti^ry  of  Higher  Education  in  iicrmaiiy  *' 
(ii,  pp.  Oil  seq.)  And  in  a  remarkable,  though  pprhaps  hardly  dis- 
passioiiateiy  worded,  memorial  recently  issued  by  the  Professors 
of  the  Techuieal  High  Schfiol  at  Karlsruhe,  the  systematic  study 
of  Latin,  as  a  school  diseiplijie,  is  declared  to  be  of  tlie  highest 
value  for  future  engineers,  botanists,  y.ooh)gists,  mineralogists, 
chemists^  and  physicists.  The  memorialists  indeed  advocate  the 
study  both  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  schools,  in  the  case  of  boys 
intending  to  follow  any  of  the  above  scientific  pursuits,  but  of 
the  two  ancient  languages  they  emphasise  Latin  as  the  more 
iiulispensable.t 

But  perliaps  the  most  striking  of  all  recent  protests  in  favour  of 
tlie  reteniion  of  Latin  and  (ireek  as  the  mainstay  of  secondary 
education  is  that  made  l»y  Monsieur  Jaures,  the  Sociali'^t  leader,  • 
in  the  French  Chamber  in  November,  lS9(i.  He  spoke  against 
giving  ir([ual  recognition  to  the  classical  and  modern  sides  in 
sceondarv  schools  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  Innidlong  conifietitive 
struggle  td'  the  present  time,  the  sterner  mental  discipline  afforded 
by  Latin  and  Greek  will  give  way  before  what  x\jnericans  would 
call  **  soft  options  "  in  school  curricula,  unless  a  premium  is  set  on 
the  former.  He  jdeaded  for  the  preservation,  at  least  until  some 
bap]>ier  time  should  relieve  st)ciety  from  its  present  distress,  of 
classical  studies  as  a  memento  *d'  disinterested  culture.  Otherwise 
even  the  field  of  education  wonld  be  submerged  under  the  rising 
tide  (d  commercialism.  And  be  urged  thai  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
11 1  id  tile  i'  I  a  ^  s  es ,  wi  th  li  o  we  v  e  r  w  i  y  a  f  ac  e ,  in  b  a  n  1 1  o  n  f  i*  r  the  1  jc  n  e  fi  t 
of  a  future  generation  the  traditicm  of  disinterested  studies,  *'  like 
a  blind  man  charged  with  the  duty  of  handing  on  a  torch/* 

It  must  be  liorne  in  mind  that  in  tlie  German  educational 
system  certain  important  privileges  are  con  lined  to  the  classical 
and  semi-classical  schools.  Latin  and  Greek  together  (audi  in  a 
much  lower  degree,  Latin  alone)  thus  enjoy  a  kind  of  favouring 
protection  by  the  tState.J     And  these  languages  have  the  further 


■  'llie  KiidettfeDcorpg  (which  is  the  natiie  technically  given  to  the  lAhiole  of  this 
class  of  miliOtry  ucbijoln)  provitlers,  for  the  sons  of  offiwr«  nod  of  otbcrs  att«abt?d  to 
the  Stiile  Htn-\fjce,  tbu  means  of  t<iuL'jition  with  u  .'♦[lecial  www  to  their  |irt'|KitEition 
for  inJttury  life-.  lis  funihinwnUil  objoct  is  to  be  a-  nunnery  (rflfiii7,-srhiil«!)  t>f 
ijffifci's  for  tlio  anny.  It  is  in  two  tliviFiu«i»,  Tht*  first  cfuiipriwcs  tschoulis  at  Coslin, 
I'utijitiiii,  WtthliitaU.  Bcn.«lwiir,  PIom.  Oninienstein.  and  Kiixlsnibe  for  boys  from 
teia  to  tiitecn  years  of  a^e,  Tlie-sa  *^lioohi  have  the  curricii Iian  nf  the  con-^^pimding 
clfbH^se^  LD  a  Reiil^'yniuiisinm.  A»  niMiy  as  1,470  l>oy»  aiv  bt*>in>!  t'dn<?4*tc>d  an  t-iiul^ts? 
in  tlasf  schools,  llic  stjcTiwd  division  is  fiirxue*!  by  tba  Haupt-K.idt^it'n-AnMtali  <it 
ftfir^r^-Licbteifeble,  for  hoyg  tM^rueen  tift/i^'ii  ntnl  eigbUt'iu  Thu  ciurk'nlnn*  ot  ibis 
intftitution  is  that  of  th«  eppir  <-liiSj«f.s*  of  u,  H«4llxymIUli^in1n  "  i^^'  *  -^ facial  hi^ijUtst 
cUs«  (.SelekU),     Tiiere  ar^  I.OOO  tadeU  in  the  t«oWd  at  fJi  rf«;](|e.     llie;;* 

i»cbrH(l,«i  are  t>oa.nlin>,^-Keh*M>ls.   \\  ith  mme  day  pnpib,     (kSt  i  JahrltucU  dtr 

boberon  iSchulen,  1895-6,     1,182  ^t^^.) 

f  Dos  Oufafhfni  fhr  Tirhmftchtn  UochfrJtHh*  in  Kffrhruhe  iihtr  die  Oh  rrtal- 
^rhuhn,  I'eTtrintc*!  in  the  Ztifsfhrlft  fiir  httvinh^^f  hohcrrn  Srfiuhn,  Febtujrv 
1897,  with  L'liUKtic  comments  by  Prof.  Dr.  Holzniiiller,  the  editor  of  thai,  magazine.* 

+  Tfie  pnvih;»t:>  tire  well  stimnvirised  by  Oljerbur^enneister  Fuss  in  his  report 
to  the  Town  Council  of  Kiel  (1896),  The  Hv^nnasjum  ulone  h  able  to  entitle  ii 
youth  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  Jnrisprud^tice.  Mtdicine,  Theolojity,  aud  Clnssica! 
Philology  ;it  the  Cniversity.  It  enjoys  nil  the  other  privilegej  accorded  to  other 
types  <of  secondary   school.     The   Rcsalgymnasium    has  the   advantage   over   the 
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benefit  of  a  certain  social  prestige.  There  still  lingers  in  the 
world  the  feeling  which  is  expressed  in  Locke's  words :  "  Latin  I 
look  upon  as  absolutely  necessary  to  a  gentleman."  All  these 
factors  undoubtedly  help  the  classics  to  retain  their  honourable 
f  place  in  higher  education.  Nevertheless  there  are  educational 
reasons  in  their  favour  also.  And  there  are  traces  of  a  reaction  in 
some  quarters  against  the  new  idea  that  they  can  be  dispensed 
with  altogether,  without  injury  to  the  value  oi  the  curriculum,  in 
certain  types  of  secondary  school.  The  Realschulen  and  the 
Oberrealschulen,  with  their  respective  courses  of  six  and  nine 
years,  are  without  either  Latin  or  Greek.  The  Realgymnasium, 
though  it  dispenses  with  Greek  altogether,  begins  Latin  in  the 
lowest  class,  and  continues  it  throughout  the  curriculum.  The 
experiment  at  Altona,  which  has  been  imitated  elsewhere,  is  a 
hybrid  between  Realschule  and  Realgymnasium,  as  in  the  three 
first  years  of  his  school  life  a  boy  there  does  not  learn  Latin. 
Similarly  at  Frankfurt-am-Main,  in  the  municipal  G}Tnna8ium 
and  Realgymnasium  the  first  three  years  are  bare  of  Latin.  In 
so  far  as  either  of  these  t^^ies  of  Reform  school  prevail  over  the 
Oberrealschulen,  i,e,,  are  substituted  for  them  in  the  case  of  new 
foundations  or  in  the  reconstitution  of  existing  non-classical 
schools,  it  is  clear  that  the  advance  of  purely  Latin-less  secondary 
education  meets  with  a  check.*  At  Kiel,  for  example,  it  was 
proposed  to  convert  an  Oberrealschule  into  a  Reform  school  on 
the  plan  of  the  Frankfurt  municipal  Realgymnasium.  The  main 
reason  why  Oberbiirgenneister  Fuss  recommended  the  change 
was  his  conviction,  after  carefully  observing  the  results  of  the 
historical  and  German  lessons  in  the  two  highest  forms  of  the 
Kiel  Oberrealschule,  that  the  pupils  were  at  a  disadvantage 
through  not  having  had  the  discipline  of  Latin  teaching.  A  poll 
was  taken  at  Kiel,  among  the  parents  of  the  scholars  in  the  Ober- 
realschule, whether  they  would  allow  their  boys  to  learn  Latin 
if  optional  instruction  in  that  language  were  provided  by  the 

Oberrealschule  in  being  able  t^  entitle  a  youth  to  proceed  to  the  study  of 
modem  languages  at  me  University,  and  to  become  an  officer  in  the  Army 
or  Navy.  The  (M)€aTeaJscflHile  can  entitle  »  youth  to  »tudy  Mathemaiics  or 
Na*tural  Science  ai  <the  University,  and  to  enter  the  upper  grades  of  the  public 
service  as  an  architect,  mechanical  or  mining  engineer,  or  in  the  departments 
of  Forestry  or  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  The  Realschule  (six  years*  course),  can 
entitle  a  youth  to  enter  the  lower  grades  of  public  service  in  ihe  law,  railwavs, 
provincial  governmen»ts,  admin js-tra^ti on  of  mining,  smelting,  and  salt  works, 
the  higher  Agricultural  Colleges,  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Music  and  of  Plastic  Art, 
the  higher  Horticultural  College?,  and  (on  pre^.entation  of  a  further  certificate 
attesting  his  proficiency  in  Latin),  the  profession  of  chemist.  All  tihe  above  grades 
of  school  oflfer  their  scholars  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  certificate  for  one 
year's  military  service.  It  will  he  observed  that  the  Gymnasien,  Realgymnasicn, 
and  Oberrealschulen  (respectively,  the  clamical,  semi-olaKftical,  and  non-dassical 
?chools  with  a  nine  years'  course),  are  appropriate  to  the  preparation  for  different 
professions.  The  Realschulen  are  i^pecially  suited  to,  but  by  no  means  exclusively 
attend€Mi  by,  those  who  are  destined  for  commercial  life  and  for  responsible, 
though  generally  subordinate,  positions  in  industry.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Prussian  secondary  school  system  is  an  integral  part  of  the  national  organi- 
sation of  pn)fe89ic>nal  and  civil  service  l.fe.  The  public  service  in  Pnissia 
emlMUces  a  much  wider  variety  of  occupation  tlian  it  does  in  this  country. 

•Gp.  Prof.  Dr.  Holzmuller's  article  on  Die  Uinuandlung  der  Oberrealschule 
zu  Kiel  uud  das  Guiachten  des  Herrn  ObtrhUrgermeuten  Fuss  in  the  ZeUschrift 
fiir  lateinlose  hdheren  Schulen,  November,  1896. 
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maTiici))al  authorities.  Out  of  HOpai^ents,  to  whom  the  queation 
Wii8  sentj  i'Ai  answered  in  iiw  uiMrmaiive,  Tins  show^  huw  strong 
the  desire  is,  whether  on  ]nac'tieal  or  on  educntiMnal  gioiuids,  to 
have  Latin  taught  in  some  of  the  nine-year  schools  whicli  are  at 
present  uon-cIaLssicaL  The  issue  is  so  g^rave  and  far  rcachin|^  that 
Dr.  Holzmiilier,  >vho  speaks  with  pre-eminent  authority  on  behalf 
of  the  advocates  of  the  Ut>erreaLschii]en,  litis  ree(K'ded  liis  belief 
thvit  a  general  tenJeocy  to  introduce  Lai  in  into  the  tHierreal- 
schulen,  in  order  tt>  qnalifv^  boys  for  the  privib^ges  atlatdiing  in 
Realgymnasien,  would  be  '*  the  hardest  blow  that  the  cause  of 
non-classical  secrjudary  education  could  suMtaiu.** 

It  IB  beyond  all  questir»n,  that  the  non-ehissieal  schools  with  a 
six  years'  course  (Realschulen)  have  successfully  met  an  urgent 
educational  need.  But  ihe  matter  is  sdniewhat  ditferent  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  woik  of  the  thiee  highest  (years')  classes  in 
the  non-classical  s^^hools  with  a  nine  years'  com^se  (Oberreal- 
schulen).  It  is  in  these  schools  that  the  non-classical  training 
makes  its  most  thoroughgoing  claim  to  providing  a  liberal 
education  in  the  biglu'st  sense.  There  is  no  doubt  that  most 
praiseworthy  efforts  haye  l>een  made  to  think  out  their  curri- 
culum, to  connect  their  studies,  and  to  raise  the  siandard  ol'  tlu^ir 
work  to  a  high  level  of  excellence.  But  there  are  many  (jermaus 
who,  while  friendly  to  the  non-clas.sical  movement  as  a  whole, 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  extend  it  a(  /resitit  to  the  liitfher 
grades  of  secondary  education.  They  i)elieve  that  for  the  kiud 
oi  boys  w^ho  take  a  complete  secondary  school  course  of  nine 
years,  Latin  is  still  a  professionaL  it'  not  a  sociab  necM'ssity, 
\n  the  future,  things  may  (they  admit)  be  otherwise,  fiut,  us  u 
transitifuial  arangement.  they  hold  that  the  llealgymna^ium  will 
for  a  long  lime  to  come  hold  its  own  against  the  Oberrealschule. 
Nevertheless  they  w^ould  gladly  dispense  with  any  artificial  ]uo- 
tection  of  Latin,  And  there  are  alsn  many  among  the  no>st 
enthusiastic  sujiporters  of  the  fully  classical  education,  who  are 
foremost  in  urging  that  the  gymnasium  needs,  and  ought  to 
have^  no  privileges  which  are  denied  to  tlie  semi-classical  or  non- 
classical  secondary  schools  with  an  egual  hngth  of  roursc.  So 
isure  are  they  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  fully  classical 
education  for  the  most  gifted  boys,  that  all  they  ask  is  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour.  At  present  they  are  favoured  and  the  other 
schools  are  handicapped. 

But  the  questions  raised  by  a  scheme  of  non-classical  (higher) 
secondary  education  strike  deep.  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be 
counted  'well-educated  who  has  made  no  study  of  the  history, 
literature,  philosophy  and  art  of  (Ireecc  and  Ilome?  There  is, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  a  growing  feeling  among  the  advocates 
of  Oberrealschulen  that  some  acquaintance  with  the  works  and 
meaning  of  classical  antiquity  is  a  necessary  element  in  a  liberal 
education,  *'  Die  Gegenwart  ist  eine  machtige  Gottin,^'  So  also 
for  that  matter  is  **  Die  Vergangenheit  eine  machtige  Gottin  "  too. 
Without  some  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world,  it  is  hard  for  a 
man  to  get  historical  perspective,  a  real  graap  of  the  significance 
of  mediaeval  and  modem  cnlture,  a  sense  of  proportion  in  hie  jndg- 
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meut  as  to  llu*  lei alive  value  u£  modem  civitidatian.  Everyone, 
it  has  been  said,  is  disposed  to  overvalue  the  particular  kind  of 
education  from  which  he  has  himself  derived  bene  lit  But  it  is 
a  wise  kind  of  loyalty  to  hold  firm  by  the  proved  excellence  of 
old  ways,  ami,  when  every  allowiiuce  has  bt'ou  made  for  bias  and 
conservative  preference,  there  is  surely  much  lo  be  said  for  the 
view  that  it  in  well  for  a  man  to  have  been  trained  to  some  general 
knowledge  of  the  significance  of  early  Egyptian  culture,  of  the 
Lydiau  and  Persian  mouarehies,  of  Marathon,  of  the  Sicilian 
Kxpeditimi,  (►f  the  Attie  Drama,  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  the 
campaigns  i»f  Alexander  the  (Ireat,  of  the  struggle  between 
Kome  and  rarthage,  and  between  Uomc  and  Macedoii,  of  Jiilins 
('iesar's  military  writings,  of  tlie  fall  4>f  the  Roman  Republic  and 
the  rise  of  tlie  KiJi|Jire,  of  Virgil  antl  Jinrace,  of  the  conditiim  of 
the  worhl  at  tin*  time  of  the  hirth  of  rhi'!>it,  and  of  the  extension 
of  Roman  citizenship  to  the  pioviocfs  of  tin*  Empire,  not  to  speak 
nf  tlie  traustVicnce  of  the  seat  of  governnit-nt  to  Uy/aotium,  of  the 
liatbarian  inroails,  an<I  of  tlie  Institutes  of  Justinian-  These 
thingH  are  not  matters  of  mert^ly  professional  or  antiquarian 
interest.  Some  knowledge  of  them  (I  am  not  meaning  expert 
knowledge)  is  surely  a  necessary  factor  in  any  wider  form  of 
political  judgment,*  We  liear  Jess  than  we  did  of  the  oUl  cry 
*' tini  ncms  <h'*liviera  des  Grecs  et  des  Homains?'** 

*'  Expel  Greek  and  Latin  from  your  schools,**  wrote  Dr.  Arnold, 
"and  you  contim^  the  views  of  the  existing  genemtion  to  them- 
selves and  tlieir  immediate  predecessors ;  you  will  cut  oflP  so 
many  centuries  (^f  the  worM  s  experience,  and  place  us  in  the 
same  state  as  if  the  human  race  had  first  comt-  into  existence  in 
the  year  1500  ,  ,  .  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  Thucydides,  and 
Cicero,  and  Tacitus  are  miKst  untruly  called  anr-iput  writers.  They 
are  virtually  our  own  countrymen  and  contcinporaries,  but  have 
the  advantagt*  which  is  enjoyed  by  intelligent  travellers,  that 
their  oliseivation  has  been  exercised  in  a  field  out  of  the  reach  of 
enmnion  men/*t 

But  to  say  this  is  not  to  make  an  exclusive  claim  for  classical 
hivst^jr}^  and  literature  as  the  sole  factors  in  a  liberal  secondary 
education.  It  is  rather  tu  maintain  that  they  cannot  be  left  out 
without  injuring  the  true  unity  of  the  best  training.  Thus  we 
reach  the  point  at  which  the  Imnianities  in  their  widest  senm 


'  It  must  be  admittetl,  however,  thtt-b  the  oi^ditiury  classical  tnuiiiitig  at  Eng- 
Vii'h  ^hools  and  Universilies  doe*  not  cover  a^  wide  a  Tanjjo  oa  ihU. 
But  tliere  i*  no  reason  why  it  aliouM  fail  tu  do  m.  llie  late 
Mit.st*?r  of  Trill itv  College,  Caiubrid>je,  diirintj  the  inrweedini^s  of  the  Public 
SchooU  Cormnis/ion  <>f  1864,  m:ul&  soiii«  intere-stin^  sugjjrestioiis  us  to  tJio  m- 
flm*nee  of  €k«sical  education  tm  English  [xjlitical  hlcm  m  the  17th  and  IStlt 
centuries.  Th<*re  U  somofhing  to  t>e  sjiid  for  the  vit»\v  thiit  iho  teiijicity  of  th^ 
drissH'^il  sfcudieH  in  our  chief  secondiry  st^hfuils  is  not.  its  some  have  ominUilned, 
dne  to  uni^asoning  cotis^rvatiitm,  but  hus  a  special  fitnt'ss  in  view  of  the  Imperial 
work  to  which  nifiny  <»f  the  fichfJif'*  will  }w  calleel.  A  reteot  German  writer. 
Dr.  Miitthi.is,  Dinrtor  of  the  Oyiiiiiijs'uno  at  Btisineldoif,  in  .^[)eaking  of  the 
Biitish  Kriij>ire,  refcrM  tn  **  rl+r  prilitisch  t^c^ehult*  Chtipakt^jr  diese!i  nun  einmnil 
dfH'h  wi>lt  Whi^'n^'licudt'o  \%dkt*s,  fks  deni  Uomervolke  so  ahnlich  Ui  nuf  dem 
0*d>!eie  des  s^t-jwtliehHii  Wirkens  und  ScWfT<?iis." 

t  Onot^l  ill  Sir  J,    Fit/^h's  Thf^nms  and  Mat4^'howr  AnK>)d  (Heinematm,   1897^ 
p    36, 
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find  the  8tudy  of  ilie  phenomena  and  the  laws  of  nntnre  are  seen 
to  be  iieeessarv  paits  ol  the  circle  of  culture.  *'  The  ideal/'  said 
Sir.  ilattliew  Arnold,  "  of  a  general,  liberal  training  is  to  carry 
us  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  the  worhh  We  are  called  to 
this  knowledge  l)y  special  aptitudes  which  arc  horn  with  us ; 
the  graiul  thing  in  teaching  is  to  have  faith  that  sunic  aptitudes 
of  tins  kind  everyone  has.  This  one's  s)>ecial  aptitudes  are  for 
knowing  men — the  study  of  Ihe  liniuaTuties  ;  that  one'^i  special 
a[>titudes  are  for  knowing  the  world — the  study  of  nature.  The 
circle  couipreheuds  both,  and  we  s]u)uld  all  have  srune  noti<m,  at 
any  rate,  of  tbi  wlude  cinde  of  kntrwlcdge.  The  rejt»ction  of  tlie 
humanities  by  (he  realists,  the  rejectiim  of  the  study  of  nature 
by  Ihe  humanists,  are  alike  igucirant.  He  whose  a[ititudes  carry 
him  to  the  study  c*f  nature  shr>uld  have  scuiie  Jiiiliou  of  llie 
biinninities ;  he  whose  a]ititudes  rarrv  him  to  the  humanities 
slum  hi  have  some  mition  r»f  the  phenomena  and  lawn  of  nature. 
The  prime  und  direct  aim  of  instruction  is  to  enabh*  a 
man  to  know  himstdf  and  t!u*  world.  Such  Unowhdt^e  is  the 
only  sure  l^asis  for  acthui,  and  this  Imsis  it  is  the  true  aim  and 
ojfice  of  instruction  to  supply.  To  know  himself,  a  man  must 
know  the  capabilities  and  performances  of  the  human  spirit;  and 
the  value  of  the  humanities,  of  Alftrthnmswissaisr/mfty  the 
science  of  antiquity,  js  that  it  att'oids  for  tliis  jmr|)ose  an  nnsur- 
jiassed  source  of  light  and  stiumlus.  Whoever  seeks  hel]>  for 
knowing  himself  from  kn4>wing  the  capabilities  and  perf(*rmancc 
tjf  thr  bumau  s|iirit  will  ntswhere  find  a  more  fruitful  oliject  of 
study  than  in  the  achievenunits  of  (Ireeee  in  literature  and  the 
arts  dnring  the  two  centuries  from  the  birth  of  Simonides  to  the 
ileath  of  Plato.  AtoI  these  two  centuries  are  but  the  Howering 
point  <d  a  long  ]>eriod,  during ^the  whirle  of  whiih  fbe  anciinit 
worbl  cdl'ers,  ify  the  sluflent  (d  the  capabilities  and  iterl'ormance 
itf  tlie  human  spirit,  lessons  uf  capital  importance.  This  the 
hiinuinists  have  perceived,  and  the  truth  of  this  jieiTe])tiou  of 
theirs  is  the  strfuiglitdd  of  their  position.  It  is  a  vital  and 
formative  knowledge  to  know  the  most  powerful  nmnifeslationt^ 
oi  the  human  spirit*s  activity,  for  the  kuowlrdge  of  them  greatly 
feeds  and  quickens  our  own  £u;tivity;  and  they  are  very  imper- 
fectly known  wdthout  knowing  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  But 
it  is  also  a  vital  ami  formative  knowledge*  to  know  tlic  world,  the 
laws  which  govern  nature  and  man  as  a  part  of  nature.  This  the 
realists  have  perceived,  and  tlie  truth  of  this  perception,  too,  is 
inex|>ugnable,  .  .  ,  The  great  and  complete  spirits  wliich 
liave  all  the  aptitudes  im  lioth  ruads  of  knowledge  are  rare.  But 
much  more  might  Ite  done  on  both  roads  bv  the  same  mind,  if 
instruction  clearly  grasped  the  idea  of  the  entire  system  of 
aptitudes  for  which  it  has  to  ]>rovide ;  of  their  correlation,  and  of 
their  apti jififfintif^  so  to  speak,  a.-^  all  leading,  if  rightiv  emjdoyed, 
to  ^-ital  knowledge;  and  if  then,  having  grasped  this  idea,  it 
provided  for  tboni.  ,  .  .  As  our  public  instruction  get.s  a 
clearer  view  of  its  own  function^,  of  the  relations  of  the  human 
spirit  to  knowledge,  and  of  the  entire  circle  of  knowledge, 
it    will    certainly    more     learn     to     awaken    in    its     pupils 
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an  interest  in  that  entire  circle,  and  less  allow  them 
to  remain  total  strangers  to  any  part  of  it.  Still,  the  circle  is 
so  vast  and  human  faculties  so  limited,  that  it  is  for  the  most  part 
through  a  single  aptitude  or  group  of  aptitudes  that  each 
individual  will  really  get  his  access  to  intellectual  life  and  vital 
knowledge ;  and  it  is  by  effectually  directing  these  aptitudes  on 
definite  points  of  the  circle,  that  he  will  really  obtain  his  compre- 
hension of  the  whole/** 

But  in  planning  any  scheme  of  school  studies,  time  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  contract.  It  is  here  therefore  that  the  science  of 
adjusting  curricula  to  different  forms  of  need  reaches  its  highest 
l)oint  of  skill.  And  it  is  on  this  subject  that  some  of  the  finest 
brains  in  (lermany  have  concentrated  their  thought.  It  is  clear 
that  the  non-classical  school  must,  for  the  chief  part  of  its  work, 
draw  the  subject-matter  of  its  instruction  in  the  humanities  from 
modern,  and  not  from  classical,  history  and  literature.  This, 
however,  raises  a  number  of  grave  difficulties  to  which  some 
allusion  must  be  made  heie.  A  school,  if  it  is  to  have  any  jieal 
influence  over  the  minds  and  character  of  its  pupils,  must  have  an 
ideal  aide.  That  is  to  say,  there  must  be  some  clear  and  strongly 
felt  purpose  running  through  its  work,  dominating  masters  and 
scholars,  and  permeating  all  those  parts  of  the  curriculum  which 
touch  the  imagination  and  form  the  moi'al  judgment.  If  a  school 
merely  aims  at  imparting  the  dexterities  which  a  junior  clerk 
may  find  useful  in  a  business  house,  it  will  lack  the  characteristics 
which  deserve  the  name,  and  have  fixed  the  value,  of  a  liberal 
education.  Aheunt  studia  in  mores.  The  nature  of  a  boy's 
studies  is  apt  to  affect  his  character.  And,  even  though  a  school 
discard  the  teaching  of  more  or  less  mechanical  devices,  it 
still  may  be,  as  one  might  say,  crypto-commercial ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  unspoken  assumption  of  all  its  work  may  be 
that  the  one  thing  worth  troubling  a1)0ut  is  private  gain  and 
success  in  business.  To  start  schools  like  this  is  by  no  means 
the  object  of  the  supporters  of  the  Realschulen  and  Oberreal- 
schulen  of  Prussia.  They  believe  that  a  narrow  aim  of  that  kind 
stultifies  itself  and  defeats  its  own  object,  l)ecause  it  discourages 
the  quickening  of  those  intellectual  interests  which,  apart  from 
their  higher  value,  are  indispensable  to  the  best  kind  of  com- 
mercial success.  By  all  means,  they  would  say,  let  the  school 
turn  out  its  boys  with  trained  a[)titude  for  the  learning  of  a 
business,  but  such  trained  aptitude  is  a  bye-product  of  a  certain 
form  of  general  education  and  mental  discipline ;  and  a  course 
of  instructicm  which  makes  commercial  proficiency  an  end  in 
itself  tends  to  become  sterile  by  cutting  it>elf  off  from  the  sources 
of  vitalising  interest.  True,  the  inculcation  of  pecuniar>^  self- 
interest  may  be  a  strong  purpose  running  through  a  school,  but 
fapaH  fi*om  any  judgment  as  to  its  moral  value)  it  is  usually 
disapT)ointinfir  even  in  its  commercial  results,  because  it  rarely 
co-exists  with  certain  other  qualities  of  influence  which  are 
essential  to  the  discipline  of  mind  and  character.     Even  therefore 


•  Report  on  Secondary  Education  in  foreign  countries  to  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission.    1866  (Report,  vol.  ri.,  pp.  592  «cj). 
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on  llie  lowest  ground,  which  ia  far  from  being  that  taken  by  the 
devoted  groups  of  teachers  in  he  IVniod  in  the  Prnasiaii  Heal- 
schiileu  and  Ubenealscbnleii,  a  high  aim  in  specially  necessary 
for  the  secondary  schools  which  are  largely  attended  by  those 
destined  for  trarie  and  commence.  Now  when  tfje  curriculum 
uuder  consideration  relates  only  ia  boys  of  from  nine  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  tiie  problem  is  comparatively  simple*  Witliin  the 
limits  of  those  years,  we  are  dealing  with  tbosu  comparatively 
early  stages  of  instruction  which,  at  tirst  sight  at  any  rate,  do  not 
seem  necessarily  to  raise  tlilHcult  issues.  They  may  raise  them 
really,  at  all  everats  the  implieatidns  roay  be  there,  and  implicu- 
tioiis  often  affect  (he  teiJi|ier  and  (<-ndericy  oi  the  jodt^mrut  more 
than  explicit  reasonings.  Ihit  the  fact  that  so  much  is  involved 
in  their  |ioini  td  view  may  even  escape  the  ntfttice  of  the  teachers 
themselves,  and  thus  the  latent  dilhculties  at  the  situation  may 
remain  tdiscure.  It  is  when  you  get  to  the  higher  grades  of  the 
teaching,  to  the  ^ase  of  intelligent  boys  of  from  sixteen  to 
niueteeo,  that  the  problem  becomes  manifest.  Thesuliject.s  which 
you  are  bound  to  use  for  training  lads  of  that  age  in  the 
homanities  involve,  in  any  case,  many  t[uestions  of  fundamental 
controversy,  and,  when  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  is  drawn 
from  present  or  comparatively  recent  times,  its  controversial 
character  is  much  more  apparent.  This  is  why  it  has  often  been 
found  more  convenient  to  abstain  from  teaching  the  more  recent 
portions  of  English  history  in  the  upfier  forms  of  our  se<xmdary 
schools.  It  wtuild  be  imi»ossibh-  to  shirk  the  fiimlamentiil 
questions  \^Tthnut  greatly  impairing  the  intellectual  value  of  the 
t^^aehing,  and  at  the  same  finie  there  is  a  natural  ami  f»ro|ier 
reluctance  to  raise  issues  about  which  controversy  lias  hardly  lost 
its  fire.  But  in  the  case  of  a  purcdv  modern  curriculum  the 
difficulty  could  hardly  be  evaded.  The  classics  provide  a  more 
or  less  neutral  field,  where  indeed  many  of  the  issues  can  be 
discussed  but  without  importing  into  them  the  misunderstandings 
almost  inseparable  from  recent  controversy.  Yet  even,  in  regani 
to  the  classical  schools,  one  often  hears  surprise  exjircssed  that 
the  boys  are  allowed  to  leave  with  so  little  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  the  political  history  of  their  own  country  during  the  past  two 
or  three  generations.  Still  less  easy  therefore  would  it  he  to 
avoid  these  subjects  in  the  highest  fomis  of  a  **  modern  "  first- 
grade  scdiool.  Schopenliauer  indeed,  in  an  essay  on  education, 
said  that  '*  no  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  should  receive 
instruction  in  subjects  which  may  possibly  be  the  vehicle  of 
serious  error,  such  as  philosophy,  religion,  or  any  other  branch  of 
hnnwledge  where  it  is  necessary  t^i  take  large  viewa,  hecause 
wi-ong  notions  imbibed  earlv  can  seldom  Ijo  rooted  out,  and  of  all 
the  intclb'ctiial  facuHii's,  judiiment  is  the  last  tn  arrive  at 
mahirity.**  '*The  child,**  be  cotitiniUHl,  **  should  give  its  attention 
eifbcr  to  subjects  where  no  error  is  possible  at  alb  snch  as 
mathematics,  or  to  those  in  which  there  is  no  particular  danger 
in  matiuj?  a  mistake,  such  as  langiia^a^es,  natural  science,  history, 
etc"*     But  it  is  not  generally  agreed  that  history  is  a  subject  in 

•  "  S^udw«  in  Pesattinlsm/'  a  ^eriefl  of  «s«ay»  by  ArUiiir  Sohfipemhauer,  truiiJiSated 
hj  T.  Bailey  Saunders  (Sonnen^cbein),  pp.  96  97- 
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which  there  is  "no  particular  danger  of  making  a  mistake."§ 
The  hinterland  of  historical  teaching  stretches  back  into  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  ethics  and  religion,  whence  the  teacher  is  bound 
to  draw  the  criteria  of  moral  judgment.  Nor  have  moderni 
nations  been  able  to  agree  to  any  scheme  of  studies,  even  for 
children  under  fifteen,  of  the  purely  neutral  character  which 
Schopenhauer  prescribes.  The  fact  is  that  among  the 
subjects  most  n(»cessary  to  early  education  there  are  some  upon 
which  men  are,  and  always  have  been,  deeply  divided  in  opinion. 
And  even  Schopenhauer's  limitations,  could  they  be  accepted  as 
they  stand,  do  not  help  us  when  we  come  to  the  education  of 
youths  over  fifteen.  In  fact  his  words  emphasise  the  inevitably 
difficult  character  of  some  of  the  bmnches  of  school  teaching 
which  would  be  iridispt»nsable  in  the  higher  classes  of  a 
'*  modern  "  school.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  the  issues  need 
not  be  raised.  But  to  attempt  that  grade  of  education  without 
raising  the  underlying  issues  would  be  like  refusing  to  dig  and 
trench  a  garden."  The  crop  would  not  be  good.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  these  difficulties  (of  which  illustrations  might  be 
given  as  regards  more  than  one  necessary  branch  of  the  curri- 
culum) may  prevent  that  foi-m  of  non-classical  school,  which  aims 
of  teaching  the  humnniilvs  to  hoys  of  sirteen  upwards,  from 
becoming  at  any  early  date  in  the  future  the  serious  rival  of  the 
corresponding  first-grade  classical  school.*  Each  great  move- 
ment of  the  human  spirit  in  religion  and  philosophy  has  brought 
with  it,  as  a  natural  sequef,  the  establishment  of  a  new  system 

§In  the  Heport  of  the  third  annual  Conference  of  Catholic  Oollej^  upon 
Secondary  Education  (May,  1898),  mention  is  made  of  the  preparation  of  a 
Catholic  text  book  of  Knji^lish  History. 

*  In  an  essay  on  Public  Morality  published  in  his  volume  on  Practical  Ethics 
(Sonnemschein,  1898),  Prof.  H.  Sidgwick  quotes  from  a  German  writer  the  fol- 
lowing phrases : — **BeIf  regard  is  the  appointed  duty  of  a  State;  (the  maintenance 
and  development  of  its  own  power  and  well-being — egoism,  if  you  like  to  call 
this  egoism — is  the  supreme  principle  of  all  politics."  "The  maintenance  of  the 
State  justifies  every  sacrifice  and  is  superior  to  every  moral  rule."  Questions  of 
political  philosophy,  involving,  in  some  form  or  other,  jud^ents  upon  the 
rigfatness  or  wrongness  of  such  principles  of  public  morality  as  those  quoted  above 
are  almost  bound  to  rise,  or  to  be  involved  in,  the  teachmg  of  history  to  elder 
pupils.  Dr.  Arnold  himself  wrote,  in  describing  the  use  he  made  of  the  clasf  ical 
historians  in  the  Sixth  Form  at  Rugby,  that  "  in  short,  the  pupil  may  ibe  furnished, 
as  it  were,  with  certain  formulae  which  shall  enable  him  to  read  all  history 
beneficially;  which  shall  teach  him  what  to  look  for  in  it,  how  to  judge  of  if, 
and  how  to  apply  it."  Suppose  the  teacher's  views  were  those  indicated  in  the 
sentences  from  the  German  writer  quoted  above.  Their  expression  would  seem 
less  controversial  through  the  non-conducting  medium  of  remarks  on  Thucydides 
or  Tacitus  than  in  direct  reference  to  comparatively  recent  European  history. 

The  limits  of  the  teacher's,  freedom  become  still  more  difficult  to 
determine  (especially  in  regard  to  economic  questions)  when  the  teaching 
in  all  the  hiijher  schools  is  under  the  direct  super\'ision  of  the  Government. 
So  lonij  as  there  are  no  serious  obetacles  to  the  opening  of  private  schools, 
in  which  the  teiiching  may  l>e  in  accordance  with  the  perhaps  extreme  views 
of  a  minontv,  the  pressure  is  r^'Heved.  Bnt  if  at  any  point  the  whole 
svstem  of  hifi^er  education  passes  under  the  dirwrt  control  of  Government,  .some 
conflict  between  authorised  and  uii.nithori^  opinion  must  occur,  at  least 
in  seasons  of  acute  controversy  on  fundamental  problems.  The  stenographic 
report  of  the  debate  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Landta?  on  February 
7th,  1898,  relating  to  a  draft  decree  for  the  disciplinary  control  of  Privat-dozenten 
in  the  Universities,  contains  a  number  of  interesting  references  to  certain  aspects 
of  this  question.  Cp.  especially  the  speeches  of  Dr.  Virohow,  Herr  Munckel.  and 
Herr  Rickert. 
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oi  higher  Ltdueatiuii,  or  the  reunKk'Hing  of  an  older  one.  TiVTiat 
men  .strongly  lielieve,  they  usually  desire  to  teach.  They  become 
dissatisfied  with  achoola  which  are  not  at  umty  with  their  own 
fiindanient^l  jiriiieiplcs  of  heliel  lint  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
great  moral  and  iiitelk^ctual  upheaval,  which  is  now  taking  place 
iu  the  world  oi  thought,  has  yet  resulted  in  any  new  code  of 
etliics,  Buthcientiy  formulated  at  any  rate  to  be  used  as  the 
niuiying  purpose  of  a  system  of  higher  schools. 

This  aspect  of  the  question  is  forcibly  discussed  by  Professor 
Paulsen*  (Gesehicbte  des  gelehrten  Unterrichts  auf  den 
deut^chen  Schulen  und  Universitaten,  it,  CT2»)  He  has  been 
discussing  the  details  of  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  secondary 
school  of  the  future*  He  has  laid  stress  on  the  place  whicli 
instruction  in  the  ekanents  of  philosophy  will  resume  in  its 
plan  of  studios ;  on  the  fomiative  influences  of  modem  litera- 
tures;  on  tho  educational  rirtue  of  the  mother  tongue.  He 
then  states  the  diflieulty  which  really  underlies  all  this  possible 
change.  Will  not,  he  asks,  the  result  be  that  the  school  will  be 
thnust  into  all  the  ititeHeetual  stniggles  which  agitate  the  world 
outside?  '*  Will  not  political  and  ecclesiastical  movements  find 
much  easier  entrance  into  the  higher  secondary  schools  than  they 
do  to-day?  .  .  .  Hitherto  the  G>Tnnasi una  has  enjoyed  in  the 
ancient  classics  a  lasting  possession  Ipng  beyond  all  party 
fpiarrels.  .  .  .  Plat-o  and  Thucydidesj  Uicero  and  Tacitus 
are  conimon  ground  for  all  nations,  all  sects,  all  parties. 
Classical  antiquity,  far  removed  from  all  disputes,  pro%4des  for 
teachers  and  pupils  a  peaceful  place  for  calm  and  dispassionate 
reflexion  on  what  is  eternal  and  common  to  all  humanity  alike : 
a  neutral  ground  in  the  midst  of  pelting  sliife.  What  can  be 
better,  or  mcjre  wholesome,  for  the  sch  d\A  ^  ,  .  ,  If  we  were 
to  replace  the  classics  Iry  modern  authors,  a  struggle  for  the 
schools  would  blaze  out:  each  party  would  do  its  ntnaost  to  get 
into  the  cuFricuhnu  the  Ijooks  and  the  point  of  view  which  it 
approved,  with  the  intention  of  capturing  the  s\Tnpathies  of  the 
rising  generation,  .  .  .  Each  party  has*  its  index  of 
forbidden  and  canonical  writers.  It  would  be  the  same  with 
philoso])hy.  Ought  Kant  and  Herbart,  Leibnitz  or  Schopenhauer, 
or  perhaps  St.  Tliomas  Aquinas,  to  lie  dominant  iu  the  school? 
Ought  we  to  teach  orHinddx  nr  sceptical  philosophy?  Tn  iMuinal 
Logic  one  could  shirk  these  dilemmas,  but  not  in  Ethics  and 
Psychology,  And  tlius  In^re  ti?o  we  #?hould  have  war  in  the 
Rchool.  Yes,  it  is  trur.  And  this  it  is  which,  if  anything  could 
do  so,  would  make  nie  dubimis  of  the  future  of  our 
secondaiy  scliools.  Indeed,  if  the  ousting  r>f  the  classical 
languages  meant  that  the  door  would  he  more  widely 
opened  for  politieal  party  struggles  to  enter  intfl  the  school,  and 
that  with  t'ach  shifting  of  the  wind  in  tlie  upjier  regions  there 
would  be  a  change  in  the  authors  read  in  the  classes,  it  would 
assuredly  be  better  for  the  Gymnasium  to  go  on  teacMng  Greek 
and  Latin  to  the  end  of  time,  or  even  to  teach  the  language  of 
China  aiid  Babylon.  Nevertheless  the  good  snnse  which  is 
immanent  in  the  structure  of  things,  and  the  healthy  nature  of 
the  German  peoplp  forbid  us  to  think  that  matters  would  crmio  to 
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5ucli  a  pass.  Possibly  not  without  a  stru^rgle^  but  gradually  for 
all  that,  there  would  be  diffusoil  a  sort  of  g«:meral  coiivictkm  that 
the  school  ought  not  to  be  made  the  exercise  ground  of  parties; 
and  experience  would  gradually  force  pef)|de  to  see  that  we  do 
not  actually  succeed  in  capturitiir  souls  by  such  clumsy  weapons 
as  test^  for  teachers  and  conipulsfuy  attendance  at  particular 
fichooJs  .  .  .  that,  tui  the  contrary,  every  effort  of  this  kind 
tends  at  last  to  produce  the  i-everse  effect ;  and  that  violent  and 
one-sided  pres.sure  tui  niind  and  cnu science  tends  to  bring  on  a 
reaction/* 

In  8o  far,  however,  as  this  danger  exists,  it  might  be  some 
relief  if  instruction  in  classical  histoiy  and  literature  were  to 
become  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  highest  classes  of  the 
(iberrealschulen.  Just  as  the  classical  school  has  been  compelled 
to  admit  into  its  curriculum  a  certain  admixture  of  modern 
studies  in  order  that  its  pupils  may  not  be  wholly  cut  oft'  fnun 
the  jierlmps  disturlung  influence  of  modern  ideas,  so  it  is  possible 
that  the  non-classical  school  may  lie  driven  to  infuse  into  its  |)lan 
of  work  an  element  of  classical  cidture  in  order  that  its  pupils 
may  lie  given  direct  access  to  literatures  and  philosophies,  which 
are  still  educationally  significant,  though  in  point  of  date  remote. 
At  first  sight,  it  might  appear  that  the  reciprocal  movement 
would  at  once  lead  to  the  blending  of  the  cuiTicula  of  these  two 
types  of  scho(d  into  a  single  whole.  Such  an  outcome,  however, 
cannot  be  looked  for  within  any  measurable  distance ;  first, 
because  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  experience  to  prove  that 
modern  languages  can  l)e  made  to  furnish  for  the  training  of  the 
logical  powers  a  discipline  equal  to  that  afforded  l>y  Latin  ;  iind 
s^eccnd,  because  no  one  school-curriculum  can  at  ]jresent  suJtice 
to  contain  all  the  essential  elements  of  classical  and  modern 
culture.  The  two  opposite  types  of  curricula  may  approximate 
to  one  another,  but  they  are  unlikely,  feu-  many  years  to  come  at 
all  events,  to  coincide.  The  one  will  draw  its  chief  mass  of 
material  fnuu  the  classics,  the  other  from  modern  languages  and 
literature. 

Tf,  however,  ap])roximaiion  takes  place  (and  there  are  many 
signs  that  this  is  probalilc),  the  form  in  which  classical  studies 
shall  be  introduced  into  the  highest  classes  of  the  Oberreal- 
schulen  becomes  a  matter  of  in\portiinee.  There  are  two  diftVrent 
views  as  to  the  method  to  be  preferred.  Some  maintain  that  an 
insight  int(j  the  meaning  and  value  of  classical  antiiiuity  should 
be  given  by  the  U'^e  of  modern  translations  of  the  chief  classical 
masterpieces.  Others,  holding  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  any  frueign  civilisation  except  l)y  the  study  of  its 
literature  in  tlie  original  language,  favour  attempts  to  provide 
optional  instruction  in  Latin  to  tlie  boys  in  the  three  highest 
(year's)  classes  of  the  non-classical  schools**  Of  course,  the 
second  plan  h  compatible  with  the  first,  l>ut  some  maintain  that 
the  first  would  be  sufficient  without  the  second.  

*  Cp.  i<w  (W  PauJsen,  Gf^chirhlf  (f^a  gehhrten  UMfrrirhtu,  vol.  ii,,  pp.  658. 
ttffj.  And  for  (2i  Wemieke  ;  Zum  Kieier  fJutnrfifcn  tilivr  fiiti  OhnrrftlMhtdfrnfjv 
in  tlie  Zfiti^i^hrlft  far  hiteini--**  hHJiere  Srhulm  (FcWii^iry,   1897) 
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It  is  certaia  that^  by  means  of  goQil  translations  a  great  deal 
can  be  done  to  stimulate  interest  and  pleasure  in  classical 
history  and  literature.  Some  translations  are  themselves  classical. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  in  this  connection  tliat  uur  i^nglish 
Bible  iiself  is  a  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  that  a  translation  may 
have  an  immense  influence  on  the  style  and  habit  of  thought  of 
a  nation — to  speak  only,  of  course,  of  the  ]iterary  aspect  of  that 
influence.  The  same  is  true  of  Luther's  translation  oi  the 
Scriptures  in  its  effect  on  Germany.  Shake^speare,  who  had 
**  small  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  found  in  Sir  Thomas  North's 
translation  of  Plutarch^s  Lives  the  suggestive  force  which  came 
to  Keats,  who  knew  no  Greek,  through  Chapman*s  translation  of 
Homer.  It  may  be  replied  that  these  were  men  of  genius,  and 
able,  therefore,  to  go  straight  to  the  central  point  of  things  to 
which  all  studies  converge.  Jiut  what  was  tine  of  them  may  in 
less  measure  be  true  of  ordinary  men  also.  It  wnulil  seem  likely, 
however,  that  he  only  can  interpret  classical  life  and  literature 
so  as  to  make  them  livnng  things  for  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  originals,  who  is  himself  an  eager  student  of  the  classical 
texts.  It  is  doubtful  whether  one  who  is  himself  ignorant  of 
Latin  and  Greek  can  communicate  any  real  idea  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  to  pupils  also  ignorant.  There  is  nevertheleaa 
a  growing  inclination  to  use  excellent  translations  of  the  classics 
as  an  instrument  in  general  education.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr,  Jowett's  translation  of  Plato  and  Messrs,  Butcher  and 
Lang's  translation  of  the  Odyssey  have  done  much  in  this 
generaticm  to  diffuse  a  true  interest  in  Greek  letters,  as  have 
also  the  writings  and  lectures  of  Professor  Lewis  Campbell,  Pro- 
fessor Jebb,  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick,  Mr,  Morshead  and  many 
others.  It  is  interesting  in  note  tliat  iu  the  Prussian  Curricula 
for  Secondary  Schools  (1H91)  the  teachers  in  GjTnnasien  are 
advised,  to  use  with  their  pxipils  good  translations  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  in  so  far  as  it  proves  impossible  to  read  the  whole  of 
those  po€*ms  in  the  orif^inal  Greek.* 

The  further,  or  alternative,  proposal  that  boys  in  the  three 
highest  classes  of  Oberrcalschulen  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
of  learning  Latin  if  they  like,  presents  no  real  difficulty-  The 
object  of  their  doing  so  would  be  two-fold  :  First,  the  ven^  practical 
one  of  being  able  to  pass  certain  examinations  in  which  Latin  is 
obligatory;  but,  second,  the  more  truly  educational  reason  of 
gaining  the  power  to  read  the  Latin  classics  in  the  original. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  clear  that  the  language  would  be 
attacked  in  a  nmniier  quite  different  from  that  appropriate  to  the 
"mental  gymnastic'*  of  early  schooldays.  The  aim  would  he 
quickly  to  reach  the  point  of  being  able  to  read  Virgil  or  Horace 
wiih  pleasure  and  appreciation  of  the  contents  and  style.  Clever 
hoys,  well-trained  previously  in  one  or  two  foreign  languasres, 
and  interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  boc^ks,  would  with 
surprising  quickness  crain  sufficient  mastery  over  the  language 
to  be  able  to  read  the  ^neid  and  the  Odes  with  profit  and  jdeasure. 


♦  Cp,      Mr.  D*Aroy 
1864),  pp,  91-a. 
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They  would  not  be  kept  at  mere  grammatical  drill  a  day  longer 
than  was  necessaiy  to  enable  them  to  make  their  way  through  a 
sentence  by  distinguishing  subject  from  object,  and  verb  from 
noun.  As  soon  as  they  could  use  the  dictionar}%  they  would  be  put 
to  some  easy  author,  and  made  to  increase  their  vocabulary  by 
wide  reading.  Exactly  the  same  might  be  done  with  Greek.* 
Professor  Paulsen  tells  us  how  he  himself  began  Latin  at  ISJ 
and  Greek  half  a  year  later.  It  is  well  known  that  many  men, 
who  have  done  no  Greek  at  school,  have  very  quickly  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  language  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
Responsions  at  Oxford.  Some  women  student*^,  educated  in 
schools  where  Greek  is  only  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  curriculum, 
have  applied  themselves  to  that  language  at  an  age  when 
their  brothers  were  already  high  up  in  the  sixth  form  at  their 
public  school,  and  nevertheless  have  acquitted  themselves  willi 
the  greatest  credit,  in  Honour  Classical  Examinations  at  the 
Universities.  It  may  be  true  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  classical 
knowledge  of  such  "  late  learners  "  may  not  be  as  exact  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  they  begun  Latin  at  nine,  and  Greek  at 
eleven  or  twelve.  But  it  may  neverthelesss  be  not  merely 
sufficient  for  their  purpose  but  adequate  to  the  intelligent 
and  fruitful  study  of  classical  antiquity.  Ur.  Riimelin  reminds 
us  that  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  "weak  in  Greek,"  and  that 
Lessing,  Wieland,  and  Herder  would  have  been  "  ploughed  in 
Greek  prose,"  according  to  the  standard  of  the  leaving  examina- 
tion at  Wiirttemberg  of  1881.t 

Note. — The  following  passajrc  occurs  in  a  recently  published  French  vindica- 
tion of  clansical  studies  in  the  hij^hcr  Secondary  Education  :~ 

**  Quelle  est  la  nature  et  le  hut  de  cet  ensei<j;nenient  secondaire  donn^  dans  les 
coll^gef*  aux  jeunes  gens  t\\n  constitucront  un  jour  ce  qu'on  appelle  les  claases 
dirigeantes  ? 

"  C'est  une  dLsciidine  intellectuelle  c^ui,  \m,T  un  excrcice  universel  et  hanno- 
nieux  des  facultes  de  res^)rit,  doit  les  d^velopper  toutes,  les  affiner,  les  assouplir. 
II  no  vLse  done  point  pr6cis6nient  a  enrichir,  ou,  coniinc  on  dit,  a  nicu])ler  I'esprit 
de  I'adoleflcent  d'une  nuantit<^  plus  ou  nioins  considerable  de  eonnaissances 
[K)*?itive8,  niais  bien  plutot  a  le  inettro  en  6tat  do  les  acquerir,  le  moment  venu, 
avec  facility,  et  d'y  cntrer  nlus  avant.  l/enaeiicnement  du  college  ne  doit  pas 
plus  faire  des  savants  (pie  Jes  commeroants  ou  des  industriels  :  il  doit  faire  dew 
esprita  cultiv^s.     Son  caractfere  db*tinctif,  c'est  pr6c^is6ment  d'6trc  d^sinteressd, 

•  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  fact  of  so  much  scientific  terminology  being 
taken  from  the  Greek  makes  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  langua^  desirable  for 
men  of  science.  There  may  be  some  force  in  this  argument;  but  it  must  not 
be  pressed  too  far.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  might  possibly  (though  improbably) 
enable  a  student  of  chemistry  to  divine  from  the  term  "  oxygen  *'  Lavoisier's  theory 
than  oxygen  was  a  necessary  constituenD  of  every  acid.  Buit,  all  the  satne,  the 
student  would  hav*».  to  learn  further  that  Lavoisier  was  wrong.  vSuch  a  term 
ar*  *•  oxygen "  has,  in  fact,  become  a  counter  in  language,  and  the  etymology, 
though  historically  interesting,  is  scientifically  misleading.  If  it  is  contended 
that  a  scientific  man  may  need  Greek  in  order  to  invent  nomenclature,  it  may  be 
replied  that  it  is  open  to  him  to  consult  a  Greek  scholar  on  the  subject,  just 
as  Faraday  himself  "  referred  again  and  again  to  Whewell  and  his  Greek "  for 
the  names  he  had  to  use  in  his  papers. 

t  Rfimelin.     Reden  und  Aufsitfze  (Neue  Folge),  p.  549. 

Cp.  Lewes.  The  Story  of  Goethe's  TAfe,  p.  299.  "  Schiller  read  the  Greek 
tragedians  in  wretched  French  translations,  and  with  such  aid  translated  the 
Iphigenia  of  Euripides.  Homer,  in  Voss's  faithful  version,  became  to  him  what 
Homer  long  was  to  Goethe.'' 
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cVs»t  i  dire  <lt)  nVivoir  [ift^  irapplUniticin  iiiini4^'diaU?  *1»iih  la  pi-utii^no  tie  Ui  vie; 
<*<»iaru«  le  j»rnpie  de  Tenwc'igneiueiit  >iKH'ial  c'ertt,  iiii  nttilrjiire,  iViiiv^.  utilitiutc. 
C*wt  c«  <iui  vaiit  aux  huiiianitcH  clani^iqucs  le  (ItHlain  dew  gou^*  ;i  c-«urte  viie  jjoiir 
qui  la  valeiir  den  otmnalnHiinceM  hc  mesure  exarU*Jtierjt  h  i'eiuploi  «pi*an  en  imut 
mire,  A  ce  eotnpte,  l'ecol«  devietit  Je  noviciat  du  mai^a^siii  uu  de  ruxine,  «t  il 
n'y  a  giifcre  plun  de  dirtei-ence  entre  rMuoation  «u|i^^rieiin3  ut  ]'a|>[»reiitiss8g« 
qiVcntre  la  pmft'Jisioii  et  le  mt'tier. 

**  II  e*'!  iJarfiiiteTnetjt  vrai  quo  lei  liuuiaiules  l•!a«^uIUCs  n*?  f*orit  |mih  ittiief!  de 
fette  fa<"on-li.     Si  Ton  vt»ti.s  |«isc  la  «jiu?titiuTi  sau^nenue  :  *A  tjuai  s*-«rl  Ic  )?rc«  et 

.quoi  lo  latin  r'  il  fatit  n:qH>mlre  resoliiment :  *A  rieti.  C'ela  n^auprond 
<jTi  etlHt  ni  :\  tetiir  les  livres  dLt  CLUiipte  ni  a  cimstnitre  line  niacldnc,  ni  a  faire 
aller  un  eouuiierce.     Ct*st  |Mmrq«ioi  let*  tmmauit^s  sunt  la  luiw  d*iiiie  ediie^tiun 

**  Mais  clk\H  ne  f«onl  |)ii«  |»fmr  eela  une  ^•innastirpie  sterik*.  En  al^uiKiiTit 
Tesprit,  en  Jul  onvrant  den  Imrizoiis  plus  lar^o.s.  on  n^dliritant  la  ciiriiJi*it<i 
intellect nelk%  v,n  fonuanl  lo  gtiiit,  vWv^  font  niitnjx  qirint«Lrniri\  ellen  fit^tirtit^ 
Au  -^enn  le  [Ann  jnste  et  le  plus  vif  du  lut^L  ;  elles  prevalent  de>*  huinmes  ua]»aldeH 
d'kalnter  Ics  ImuteH  sphi-re^  tie  rinlellij^enee,  tie  c<u*ipreudre  et  d'aini*  r  le  Unui, 
Tideal,  et  Jii^ine  ile  ealliver  plan  friU'tmniseirient  <pie  iTautre.^  U^s  laancties  «lu 
savoir  rju'iU  out  \n\rn  ne;;liger  d'aljtird.  Partnnl,  elles  fnnt  iiuehiue  choHe  de 
nieilleufp   de   plus   fei'oijd   et    linalenieiit   de    phis   lUilc   ipie    rinstmetion    »jiu 

s*'enfenne  dans   le  eerele   dfs   eonnai>*Haru'eis   utilen, L'etmie  iUm   lan^ies 

cla8«i4ueM  deuiande  un  travail  phijs  lonj*,  plu»*  intent!  et»  rii>ious-le  lianlinient, 
liluH  inteHeetuel  jiartnnt  plus  fnietueiiv,  qu  autMine  ties  langiie>^  vlvantes  qu'on 
leur  stil>?*litae  dans  kn  liuntanitt*-*  nuxlunies/* 

KroitJ  "  L*KUit  et  sen  rivatix  dan^  renHeiij;nenicnt  mMxmdaire,"  i»a.r  Le  1^.  Jo*<epli 

Bnmiehon,  S.J,  (Pam.     Librairio  Cli,  l^Ottssielqne,  rue  Ca**iwtle  15.     i89K). 

PiK  2i)2,  *J69, 


si^flmn  1 1  live  a  clttse 
{R'ople  cherish  for 
to  ediieaiional  ex- 
liigher    schools.      At 


XVn.— The  Passage  of  Boys  from  Elementary  to  EecoEdary 

Schools. 

The  plans   Jt^scribed  in  Uiv   Unvp:oin^ 

hearing     on     the     hoiies     which     uuiny 

an     easier    passsige     (without    ck^triment 

cellence)    from    the    ek'mentary    k»    the 

pi^sent,  the  nm  of  Latin  as  the  Jominant  discipline  in 
secondary  education  tcntl^  to  differentiate  the  studies  td'  pupils 
in  primary  and  secondary  schools  from  a  %'ery  early  age.  In 
England  and  in  Gprniany,  a  boy  who  is  going  on  to  one  of  the 
great  classical  schools  h  generally  put  Ui  his  Latin  at  nine  or 
ten.  In  one  of  our  most  famous  and  anceessful  preparatory 
schools,  boys  of  nine  do  twelve  hours  a  week  of  Latin,  and  four 
hours  a  week  of  French.  When  they  reacli  the  age  of  eleven 
or  thereahoutH,  they  add  to  this  eight  hours  a  week  of  Greek. 
Besides  this,  tbey  are  giving  six  hours  a  week  to  mathematics 
(arithmetic  and  Euclid)^  and  eiglit  hours  a  week  to  English 
subjects  (including  scripture,  history,  and  geography).  This 
means  that,  roughly  speaking,  the  boys  under  II  woVk  thirty 
hours  a  week,  and  thost*  over  11  about  thirty-seven.  Cla^ssical 
teaching  fomis  more  tlian  a  third  of  the  smaller  of  these  totals, 
and  more  than  a  half  of  the  larger  one.  Wlien,  therefore,  at 
the  age  of  13  or  14  they  enter  for  the  scholarshio  or  entrance 
examinations  at  one  of  the  great  public  schools,  their  standard  of 
classical  kmnvledge  is  something  c|uite  beyond  the  reach  of  ^ 
hoy  traini'd  in  the  n(»rmal  curriculum  of  an  elementary  school. 
Thus  we  have,  for  different  classes  of  boys,  two  entirely" different 
courses  of  early  education.  The  secondary  school,  as  a  rule, 
expects  and  gets  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  recpiires  a  very 
careful  an<l   searching  course  of  preparatory  education.     ThiU 
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the  first  grade  eecondary  school  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
in  England,  stand  **  end-on "  to  the  public  elementary  school. 
It  has  its  own  special  channels  of  supply,  and  its  preparatory 
discipline  is  quite  other  in  point  of  subjects  and  methods  from 
that  given  in  the  schools  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account  (the  influence  of  the  home,  for  example,  and  so  forth), 
but  this  fundamental  difference  in  the  subject  matter  ot 
instruction  is  in  itself  an  obstacle  to  many  schemes  of  "  grading  " 
which  appear  simple  at  first  sight.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  said 
that  the  difference  in  curriculum  is  maintained  for  social  reasons 
or  for  motives  of  ])rivilege.  It  is  partly  traditional,  partly  the 
natural  outcome  of  circumstances,  i)artly  the  result  of  the  pre- 
vious education  of  the  teachers,  but  largely  due  to  a  belief  among 
secondary  school  authorities  that. Latin,  with  Greek  at  a  some-_ 
what  later  stage,  is  an  unrivalled  instrument  in  intellectual 
discipline.  Many  eminent  scholars  have  held  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  begin  Latin  before,  say,  the  age  of  12 ;  but  the  English  prac- 
tice is  to  begin  early,  and  there  is  evidently  much  to  be  said, 
from  experience,  in  favour  of  so  doing.* 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  passage  of  pupils  of  real 
ability  from  the  public  elementary  to  the  secondary  schools 
should  be  made  as  simple  and  as  natural  as  considerations  of  high 
educational  efficiency  permit.  There  are  few  things  D>or'^ 
important  in  the  national  interest  than  to  secure  for  children  of 
real  talent;  in  whatever  rank  of  life  they  may  be  born,  the 
education  most  appropriate  to  the  full  development  of  tlieir 
powers,  and  most  favourable  to  their  later  exercise.  As  has 
recentlv  been  said :  "  It  is  not  given  to  every  citizen  to  be 
both  philosopher  and  king,  but  our  king-pliilosophers  must  be 
dra\^ii  fi'(»ni  as  wide  a  field  as  possible."  In  Mr.  Ruskin's  words, 
**  AVp  must  l<»{iv('  no  Giotto  by  the  sheepfolds." 

It  is  clear  from  the  history  of  education  that,  at  'icast  during 
the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half,  there  has  been  a  steady  ^r-^wth 
f  f  the  desire  so  to  knit  the  different  grades  of  schools  together 

*  Latin  was  begun  by  Goethe  in  his  sixth,  and  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his 
eighth,  year.  But  the  view  that  Latin  is  better  begun  about  12  is  held  by 
Dr.  Keinhardt  and  other  eminent  classical  scholars  in  Germany.  Prof.  Wilkins,  of 
Owens'  College.  Manchester,  has  also  drawn  my  attention  to  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  Translator's  Preface  to  Madvig's  Latin  (rrammar  for  SchooJn  (Oxford. 
Parker,  1349).  *'  Professor  Miwlvig  oonfiders,  an<l  it  is  the  o}>inion  of  one 
who,  be  it  remembered,  is  at  once  an  able  scholar  and  himself  practically  acquainted 
with  education,  that  the  study  of  Latin  is  commonly  commenced  too  early.  '  The 
object,*  he  remarks,  '  is  a  remote  and  difficult  one,  for  which  the  learner  is  not 
yet  prepared  by  those  which  are  nearer  and  easier  of  accomplishment.  It  is, 
therefore,  acquired  but  slowly,  and  for  a  long  time  with  a  certain  indistinctness 
and  confusion,  which  are  removed  with  difficulty  at  a  later  period.  The  student 
has  to  go  through  the  hands  of  many  instructors  and  becomes  wearied  of  the 
task  without  having  acquired  any  clear  and  definite  views.  Begin  teaching  Latin 
a  few  years  later  (say,  at  the  age  of  twelve),  but  then  with  cono&ntra'ted  energy 
and  with  habits  of  learning  and  application  already  formed,  and  a^s  favourable 
a  result  would  be  ob'tained  with  less  irksomeness  to  the  pupil.'*'  It  may  perhaps 
be  replied,  and  with  some  truth,  that  the  conditions  of  the  examinations  for 
entrance  soholarshios  nt  the  En^flish  Public  Schools  m;iko  Madvig's  scheme  a 
*'coun<»cl  of  perfection."  Similar  competitive  tests  for  little  boys  d».  Tiot,  ho^rover, 
exist  in  Gennanv  or  Denmark. 
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that  the  accident  of  birth  may  not  in  itself  debar  a  clever  child 
ivom  obtaining  the  kind  oi  schooling  which  its  powers  deserre. 
As  long  ago  as  lb;j:i  John  Anu»s  Conienius  arijutHl  again.st  two 
cf»ntemporary  writers,  who,  as  he  said,  *'  winibl  persuade  tls  tliat 
only  those  boy^;  and  giris  who  are  destined  fur  manual  labour 
should  be  sent  tfi  the  A^cmacular  School  {Le.,  the  public  elemen- 
tary school),  while  boys  whose  parents  wish  them  to  receive  a 
higher  education  should  be  sent  straight  to  the  Latin  j*chool 
(i.e,,  to  the  secondary  school).  Fnun  this  view,"  wrote  Comeniu8, 
*'  my  whole  didactic  system  forces  me  to  dissent, 

"  (i)  The  education  that  I  propose  includes  all  that  is  proper 
for  a  man,  and  is  one  in  which  all  men  who  are  born  into  this  world 
should  share.  All,  therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  edu- 
cated together  that  they  may  stimulate  and  urge  on  f)ne  another. 

*'(ii)  We  wish  all  men  to  be  trained  in  all  the  virtues,  especially 
_in  modesty,  sociability,  and  politeness,  and  it  is  therefore  unde- 
sirable to  create  class  distinctions  at  such  an  early  age,  or  to 
give  some  children  the  opportunity  of  considering  their  own  lot 
with  satisfaction  and  tlu^t  of  others  with  scorn/'* 

The  noble  aspirations  conveyed  in  these  words  have  never  lost 
their  force.  And  at  the  present  time  in  Germany  and  in  other 
countries  there  aie  many  who  are  labouring  to  realise  the  aim 
of  a  unified  course  of  education*  developing  stage  from  stage,  but 
common  to  all  classes  of  children  in  t!ie  State.  In  rtermauy,  this 
form  of  educational  organisation  is  often  advocated  under  the 
name  of  the  Einheits-Schide.t  Sometimes  this  advocacy  takes 
the  form  of  rather  heated  diatribes  against  the  alleged  injustice  of 
existing  systems,  A  more  weight^'  kind  of  argument,  however^ 
U  that  embodied  in  an  often-quoted  aphorism  of  Dr,  Schm oiler, 
Rector  of  the  T^niversity  of  Berlin,  that  '*  the  ultimate 
cause  of  all  stx^ial  peril  lies  not  in  ditferences  '?f  material 
wealth,  but  in  ^^olent  contrasts  in  educational  opportunity/*  Der 
letzte  (trund  aller  socialen  Gefahr  liegt  nicht  in  der  Dissnnanz 
der  Besitje,  snndern  der  Bildungsgegensiitze,  In  other  words, 
the  true  unifying  of  the  nation  must  be  sought  through  the 
schools. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  this  means  a  great  deal  more  than  might 
appear  at  first  sight.  The  large  majority  of  children  in  a 
country,  under  present  conditions,  receive  only  th^  element^rv 
stages  of  education.  In  Germany  and  many  other  cmuitries  they 
are  obliged  to  stay  at  the  elementary  school  till  they  are  fourteen. 
In  England,  most  of  them  leave  at  eleven,  or  a  little  later.  Again, 
in  each  of  the  States  of  the  Gennan  Empire,  and  in  all  other 
countries  where  the  system  of  public  edncation  is  arranged  on  the 
German  noHleh  the  Siafe  lays  down  a  veiy  carefully  prepared 
course   of  instruction,   embracing   what   it  considers   to  be   the 


•  CoTD^'nius.  7'he  Great  Didactlf,  translated  by  M.  W,  KeatinTC.  (London. 
BInck,  1896),  p,  41^.  *  6  * 

tThifl  term  is  used,  hmr^ver^  in  two  distinct  t^^'chniail  senses,  Om  as  ex- 
plained in  the  \ext  above;  ihe  other  as  ai;;rniMii^'  a  cMnirinn  nomenclature  and 
FtnictUTo  for  all  sccondnrr  schools  tbrougbotit  tbe  different  States  of  tbe  Q«rmAn 
Empire, 
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necessary  ingredients  of  primary  education,  and  extending  over 
the  whole  period  of  primary  school  life — ^viz.,  from  6  to  14. 
Through  this  course  of  instruction  all  the  children  in  all  the 
schools  must  pass.  In  England,  the  curriculum  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  varies  in  different  towns,  and  even  in  different 
schools  in  the  same  town.  Moreover,  as  English  children  are 
free  to  leave  school  at  very  different  ages,  and  few  remain  till 
they  are  fourteen,  the  actual  course  of  instruction  is  not  so 
planned  as  to  extend  over  a  definite  period,  and  as  a  general  rule 
neither  contains  as  many  branches  of  teaching  as  the  German 
curriculum,  nor  brings  what  subjects  are  taught  into  as  close 
a  connection  with  each  other  in  the  mind  of  the  child  itself.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  chances  of  so  organising  primary 
and  secondary  education  as  to  afford  every  facility  to  capable 
children  for  continuing  their  education  are  more  favourable  in 
Germany  than  is  the  case  at  present  in  England.  When  all 
the  children  in  the  elementary  schools  can  be  brought  up  into 
line,  so  to  speak,  at  the  end  of  their  fourteenth  year,  their  attain- 
ments will  naturally  reach  a  normal  standard  to  which  it  is 
easier  to  adjust  the  curriculum  and  requirements  of  the  class 
in  the  secondary  school  reached  by  children  of  the  corresponding 
age.  And  again,  the  practically  uniform  organisation  of  the 
secondary  schools,  whatever  the  tj'pe  of  their  curriculum,  offers 
a  further  opportunity  for  such  adjustment.  Each  secondary 
school  is  divided  into  classes,  assigned  to  each  year  of  school 
life,  and  it  is  known  by  carefully  recorded  observation  what 
are  the  normal  attainments  of  a  boy  in  each  year  in  his  secondary 
school  course.  Thus  the  two  surfaces,  upper  and  lower,  which 
it  is  desired  to  bring  into  contact,  are,  so  to  say,  planed  smooth, 
and  are  neither  of  them  irregular  and  uneven.  Moreover,  the 
two  grades  of  school  both  stand  in  a  relation,  though  by  no 
means  in  the  same  relation,  to  the  same  local  municipal 
authority.  And  both  grades  of  school  are  under  the  supervision, 
though  by  no  means  under  the  same  kind  of  supervision,  of  one 
Education  Department,  divided  indeed  for  natural  convenience 
of  its  work  into  two  sections,  but  so  closelv  united  that  many  of 
its  officers  serve  as  counsellors  to  both  sections  alike. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  a  large  number  of  German  chil- 
dren (possibly,  if  there  were  statistics  to  be  compared,  a  larger 
proportion  of  children  than  in  England)  do  actually  receive 
their  early  education,  or  a  part  of  it,  in  the  public  elementary 
schools,  and  then  })roceed  to  the  secondary.  But  the  Govern- 
ments in  the  different  States  of  Germany  have,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  children  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  intellectual  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  community,  made  it  an  essential 
principle  of  their  work  to  keep  the  standard  of  the  secondary 
schools  at  the  highest  possible  level.  They  have  regarded  it  as 
their  duty  to  raise  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  elementary 
schools,  in  order  to  enable  primary  scholars  to  get  there  the 
necessary  preparation  for  the  secondary  schools,  believing  it  to 
be  dangerous  to  adopt  what  would  be  the  converse  method  of 
relaxing   the  conditions  of  entrance   to,   and  of  work  in,   the 
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secondary  hcIiooIs  in  order  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  primary 
sfbolars  whose  prej>aratiou  miglit  Lave  beou  defective  and 
incomplete. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  most  powerful  factor  in  bringing 
about  such  adjustmeut  as  exists  between  tile  systenis  of  primary 
and  secondary  education  has  been  the  insistence  by  the  Gennan 
(iovernments  on  a  very  careful  plainiing  of  school  curricula. 
Tlie  top  limit  of  the  jirimary  schools  has  a  straif^jht  selvage  of 
its  own.  The  correspondent  j>lace  in  tlie  secondary  sdiools  has 
an  equally  definite  line  of  normal  attainment,  Now  this  is  a 
threat  a*! vantage  to  families  of  small  mcaUxS,  In  Bermany,  as  in 
England,  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  have  been  l)orn  in  the 
fmnililer  middlt*  elass.*  Brought  u]i  in  selfKlenyiug  and  cnm- 
paratively  cultivated  homes,  tliese  men  have  derived  strength 
of  ebaraeter  and  habits  of  intellectual  industry  from  spare  living 
and  from  the  knowh^dge  that  they  must  rely  upon  their  own 
eflfort^s  for  success.  These  are  the  men,  and  those  like  them  but 
liorn  in  perhaps  needier  circumstances,  whom  tlie  State  believes 
it  to  be  brtth  its  interest  and  its  duty  to  help  forward  to  the  best 
education  which  can  be  found  for  them.  And  the  whole  systi*m  of 
German  education  gives,  in  a  degree  hardly  realised  in  England, 
intellectual  opportunity  to  boys  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  England  the  sons  of  teachers,  of  clerks  in  the 
Civil  Ser\ace,  of  smaller  tradesmen,  and  of  the  poorer  ]>rofes- 
sional  men  have  a  very  much  worse  chance  of  getting  at  a 
uuHbuate  price  a  secondary  education  of  high  quality  and 
publiely  attested  merit  than  have  the  corresponding  elass-^s  iTi 
Germany.  And  this  is  a  matter  oF  grave  moment  alike  to  the 
intellectual  and  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country. 

But  it  will  bp  seen  from  this  that  everythitig  turns  on  the 
f/ualifi/  of  the  education  given.  Those  who  kru^w  what  a  good 
eduratiou  is,  and  can  pay  for  it,  will,  as  a  rule,  make  any  economy 
ratio T  fbao  de|*rive  fheir  children  of  the  advantages  whieh  it 
confers.  But  a  great  many  people  are  naturally  not  in  a  position 
tf>  know  a  good  school  from  a  Ivad  oue,  Thev  may  have  never 
<  hem  selves  enjined  the  ^ixnl  schooling  which,  thev  desire  for 
their  children,  Tlu^ir  friends  mav  nc»t  bo  competent  to  advij?e 
them.  There  may  be  m*  general  knowbHlge  in  their  neighbour- 
hood as  to  the  real  qualily  4vf  the  different  seh(*ols  iiivitinir  local 
support.  Thus  it  often  happens  in  England  that  a  parent  has  no 
standard  in  his  mind  by  which  snfely  to  test  the  edncatiou  offered. 
He  wants  to  buy  something*  the  quality  of  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  himself  and  of  vit^l  importance  to  his  son,  but  be 
may  have  to  buv  it  in  a  poke.     He  may  even  be  so  ignorant  of 


•  Paulsen  {(fti^rhirhtr  r/rK  rfflrhHrn  Unitrrhhtjt^  vol.  ii.,  685)  menttoiis,  tn  ilhis- 
ioUion  of  thi«  fact,  the  names  of  Mel«nrlhon.  Wwlf»  KHnt,  Fichte :  Winckflniann, 
Heym5,  Toss,  Herder;  and  in  the  lit  port  and  Evithnce  ttpon  the  Rerommrndn' 
tions  of  I/.M/i*  Commissioners  for  inquiritiff  int^i  thf  Hate  of  the  Unirersit.tf  of 
0>Tford  (Oxfoni  1854).  Br,  Pu«ev  slntfs  tbnt  be  •*wiis  much  »tni*rk,  ni»ny 
veurs  ago,  in  Inokin^j  over  the  Jiiorjmphin  HrUanmrn  for  ibc  history  of  ouf 
Hivine»»  to  observe  how  many  of  (hem  \v«_to  sons  of  trndeimien/' 
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the  matter  as  not  to  know  how  ignorant  he  is.  In  Germany, 
liowever,  things  are  very  different.  Good  education  has  been 
general  for  many  generations.  A  great  deal  more  is  known  by 
ordinary  people  about  the  different  grades  and  tj^^es  of  schools 
than  here.  Anyone,  for  a  few  pence,  can  get  an  admirable  and 
clear  account  of  the  curriculum  and  course  of  study  of  any 
secondary  school  he  may  name.  Any  bookseller  will  get  him  tho 
Government  rules  which  determine  the  standard  and  range  of  the 
work  done  in  each  type  of  school.  His  friends  and  relations  are 
familiar  with  tlie  educational  opportunities  of  the  place.  The 
schools  are  much  more  of  public  institutions  than  they  are  in 
Kngland.  And  every  school  of  every  grade  is  carefully  and 
searchingly  ins])ecte(l  by  Government  inspectors,  all  of  whom 
have  at  one  time  been  at  the  University  and  have  themselves 
taught  in  schools.  The  actual  attainments  of  the  individual 
scholars  are  tested  year  by  year  by  a  joint  examining  commission, 
consisting  partly  of  the  board  of  Government  inspectors  and 
partly  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  itself.  There  are  no  com- 
petitive examinations  for  scholarships  or  prizes.  There  is  no 
cramming  up  first  for  one,  and  then  for  another,  external  test. 
All  is  done  steadily  and  regularly  with  the  precision  of  a  great 
machine,  with  the  efficiency  of  a  well-organised  army.  But 
the  work  is  very  hard,  unceasingly  exacting  on  boys  and  teachers 
alike,  and  nothing  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  high 
standard  throughout  the  school.  The  backward  boy  is  as  much 
considered  as  the  forward.  And,  for  the  winning  of  any  certi- 
ficate, the  boy's  work  in  class  during  the  school  year  is  as 
carefully  recorded  and  taken  into  account  as  the  answers  ho 
writes  or  gives  in  the  actual  examination  itself. 

Thus,  the  conditions  are  favourable  for  a  close  connection 
between  primary  and  secondary  education.  But,  when'  the 
nature  of  education  is  taken  into  account,  and  it  is  realised 
that  a  boy's  knowledge  and  character  at  fourteen,  or  at  any  other 
age  which  may  be  taken,  are  the  resultant  of  all  that  he  has 
learnt  and  heard  and  been  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
vears,  and  not  only  of  what  he  has  learnt,  heard  or  been  during 
the  comparatively  small  part  of  his  waking  life  actually  spent 
within  the  school  walls,  it  becomes  evident  that  ev»en  less 
depends  u})on  the  school  than  upon  the  home.  It  is  his 
parentage  and  the  stock  from  which  he  comes,  his  mother's 
care  and  influence  and  example,  the  ambitions,  the  conversa- 
tion, and  the  interests  of  his  home  life,  his  intercourse  with 
his  friends,  and  the  standard  of  public  opinion  in  the  circle 
in  which  he  lives,  that  will  have  done  most  to  form  the  lad's 
habits  of  mind  and  bodv,  to  determine  his  intellectual  outlook, 
and  to  give  him  quickness  of  perception  and  sturdiness  of 
character.  The  school  counts  for  a  great  deal,  but  for  little  in 
comparison  with  these.  And  when,  therefore,  a  boy  comes  to 
the  agfe  at  which  his  parents  may  think  of  sending  him  lo  a 
secondarv  school,  and  his  powers  and  attainments  come  to  be 
measured  against  those  of  his  contemporaries,  there  are  two 
factors  which  will  have  gone  towards  makinir  him  what  he  is 
— school  and  home.     It  is  possible,  though  difficult,  to  equalise 
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the  opiiortiinitiVs  provided  by  the  first.  But  no  power  on  earth 
can  e^juiilisc  the  opportunities  provided  by  the  secondj  not  even 
the  arrangements  proposed  by  Plato  for  his  Hepublic,  although 
they  were  to  go  ?o  far  ai?  to  destroy  family  life  itself. 

Thus  thf>  development  of  t!n  Einheits  Schule  or  *  common 
schoe]  '  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word,  is  far  from  being  anything 
so  f^iiuple  as  a  matter  of  mere  educational  organisation.  It  ia  the 
social  question  in  its  most  difficult  fomi»  and,  moreover,  the  one 
bt-anch  of  the  social  question  which  the  powers  of  (Tovcrnment 
and  Society,  ^x^n  if  stretched  to  their  uttermost,  could  do  little  to 
solve-  Among  the  causes  which  must  co-operate  in  producing 
the  desired  character,  aptitudes  and  knowlecige  in  the  child,  the 
school  (and  esi>ecially  the  day  school)  does  not  occupy  the  deter- 
minative place.  A  much  more  powerful  factor,  where  it^s  force 
is  unabated,  is  the  moral  traditiun  of  the  liome  and  neighbour- 
hood and  nation.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  immense 
development  of  public  elementary  education,  which  has  taken 
place  Hi  so  many  countries  within  the  present  century,  has  not 
always  been  an  actual  adJUion  to  the  stock  of  really  educative 
iniiuences  pnvinusly  enjoyed.  In  some  cases  it  han  rather  been 
an  iustinctive  effort  to  fill  a  vacviimi,  caused,  or  threatened  to 
be  caused,  by  tlie  disturbance  or  evaporation  of  earlier  restraints. 

The  strr^gesi  motive  which  has  always  induced  educational 
reform ers»  like  Comenius,  to  advocate  a  common  course  of  educa- 
tion in  tlie  same  schools  for  all  children  in  the  State,  has  been 
an  intense  desire  to  obliterate  false  distinctions  and  needless 
estrangements  between  class  and  class.  They  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  cn-iustruction  in  the  same  classes  and  in  the  same 
buildings  won  hi  help  to  secure  social  equality  by  diffusing  among 
rich  and  poor  alike  the  happy  associations  of  common  school- 
days. It  is  evident  that  ignorance  of  each  other's  point  of  view 
and  mistaken  ideas  of  each  {)ther*s  way  of  life  have  been  fi-iiit- 
fid  causes  of  misunderstanding  and  of  distrust  between  different 
classes  in  socic^ty.  Whatever  removes  this  kind  of  miscrmcep- 
tion  is  a  ]mblic  gain.  But  it  is  far  from  being  proved  that 
going  to  the  same  day-school  is  sufficient  to  pull  u]j  the  deeper 
roots  of  sneial  prejudice,  any  more  than  worshipping  in  the 
same  church  or  travelling  by  the  same  means  of  public  con- 
veyance has  been  found  sufficient  to  obliterate  these  distinc- 
tions. The  changed  conditions  of  modern  life^ — our  crowding 
into  vast  cities,  th*^  more  rapid  movements  of  population,  our 
frequfnit  changes  of  residence,  the  disturbance  of  the  old  un- 
written social  order — have  all  a  ft  ec  ted  the  problem  even  within 
the  memory  of  living  men  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  World  and 
of  the  New.  The  first  and  second  i>ooks  i»f  tlie  Prelude^  in  which 
Words worlh  deserilies  his  own  chiblhnnd  and  school-time  at 
ITawksliead,  in  ilie  English  lake^,  refb^-t  a  happy  form  of  social 
unity  among  the  '^cht)Iars  in  the  little  secondary  schooL  Similar 
cases  may  even  still  be  fonnd,  but  they  apjiear  to  exist  rather 
as  survivals  of  an  old  order  than  as  harbingers  of  a  new  one. 
In  his  work  on  France,  Mr.  Bodley,  while  spealdng  in  high 
terms  of  the  intellectual  standard  of  French  secondary  schools, 
states  that  their  influence  in  producing  social  equality  among 
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the  pupils  drawn  from  different  classes  is  practically  nil.*  And 
in  (iennany,  with  its  imri /ailed  provision  of  cheap  and  excellent 
secondary  day-schools  and  its  liigh  tradition  of  respect  for  educa- 
tional opportunities,  tlie  development  of  secondary  schools  of  all 
kinds,  and  specially  of  that  kind  which  is  attractive  and  useful 
to  the  lower  middle  classes,  has  by  no  means  been  accompanied 
by  an  obliteration  of  class  feeling.  The  following  passage  in 
the  opening  address  of  Dr.  Schmoller,  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  at  the  meeting  of  the  ''  Verein  fur  Sozialpolitik,"  held 
at  Koln,  in  September,  1897,  bears  on  this  point: 

"We  in  Germany,''  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "have  a  stronger 
monarchical  power  than  exists  in  any  other  country ;  we  have  a  homogeiieoua 
Civil  Service,  of  which  no  other  State  can  boast  the  like  ;  we  have  a  stronger 
and  better  educated  middle  class  than  any  other  nation  ;  wo  are  the  people 
with  the' best  elementary  schools  ;  we  are  a  nation  of  earnest  thought  an<l  of 
strong  religious  feeling,  and,  therefore,  a  nation  in  which  social  reform 
gradually  develops  itself.  But  the  further  obhgation  is  thereby  laid  on  us 
that  we  do  not  suflfer  one-sided  class  interest  to  seize  the  leadership  in 
affairs.  We  must  secure  a  just  and  equitable  balance  of  all  interests.  Tovf. 
comprendre  c'est  tout  pardonner.  The  conflict  of  interests  has  indisputably 
become  fiercer,  more  vivid  (realistischer),  one  may  say,  more  brutal,  durin^' 
the  last  20  years.  .  .  .  The  task  that  lies  before  us  is  the  maintenance 
of  our  great  national  institutions  and  of  the  sense  of  duty,  of  the  obligations 
of  the  upper  classes  towards  those  who  are  less  favourably  placed.  This 
sense  of  duty,  this  sense  of  obligation,  seems  t<)  be  the  great  duty  of  our 
country."  t 

Notice  should  also  be  taken  of  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  - 
concluding  chapter  of  the  new  edition  of  Professor  Paulsen's 
History  of  Higner  Education  in  tlie  German  Schools  and  Univer- 
sities.X  "  At  this  point,  indeed,  we  stumble  up  against  the  strong 
resistance  which  for  some  time  has  ever;y^ierc  opposed  itself 
to  a  wholesome  development  of  our  educational  system.  I  mean 
the  tendency  towards  social  exclusiveness  (der  sozialaristokra- 
tische  Zug)  which  has  become  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  our 
national  life  during  the  last  generation  or  thereabouts." 

It  is  not  improbably  the  case  that  social  equality  among  the 
scholars  in  a  secondary  day-school  is,  when  it  exists,  rather 
itself  the  eifect  of  other  social  conditions  than  that  the  fact  of 
attending  the  same  day-school  lays  the  foundation  of  a  per- 
manent feeling  of  social  unity  under  those  circumstances  of 
national  or  urban  life  which  are  unfavourable  to  such  unity. 
In  a  small  town  or  village,  where  the  position  and  character 
of  the  different  families  is  fairly  well  known,  where  there 
happens  to  be  general  good  feeling,  and  where,  in  a  pleasant  sense, 
there  is  a  more  or  less  recognised  hierarchy  of  social  service, 
the  boys  of  different  families  may  well  meet  at  school  under 
conditions  permitting  and  encouraging  friendly  and  intimate 
relations  between  those  who  would  even  otherwise  have  hardly 
been  complete  strangers  U)  one  another.  But  in  a  vast  city, 
among    a    shifting    population,    among  units    casually    thrown 


•  Bodley's  France  (Macmillan,  1898),  vol.  i.,  pp.  190  and  126. 
t  KdlniscAe  Zeitung  ( Abend- Aui^be),  September  23,  1897. 
t  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  680  leg. 
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together  and  connected  by  little  else  than  the  perhaps  tern- 
poj'ary  circumstatice  of  neighbourhood,  things  are  necessarily 
differ ent.  Parents,  conscious  of  their  ignorance  of  the  xip- 
loinging  of  tlieii*  8on*s  fellow-scholars,  are  on  their  guard,  and 
nuiy  even  dist^ourage  the  ont-of-sehool  iritiinaeies  among  play- 
mates which  are  the  real  basis  of  lasting  friendship.  aMere 
juxtaposition  in  a  classroom  may  co-exist  with  a  virtual  estrange- 
ment, all  the  more  deKnite  because  it  has  persisted  through 
frequent  oppoiiunities  for  closer  acquaintance.  The  present 
writer  would  venture  to  *][uesiion  the  aphorism  of  Dr.  Sehmoller, 
quoted  aliove*  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  tht^se  social  difficulties 
is  to  be  found  in  inequalities  of  educational  opportunity.  Those 
inequalities  are  indeed  deplorable,  and  no  eil'orts  should  be  spared 
to  ctvrrect  and  remove  tliem.  But  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
tlu^  real  root  of  the  trouble  lies  deeper  still.  So  far  as  it  ift 
possible  to  find  out  the  real  condiiions  of  secoudaiy  school*life 
in  a  past  generation,  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  presence 
of  another  factor  more  jjowerful  than  any  other  in  producing 
a  freliiig  of  solidarity  among  groups  of  people  drawn  from 
dilTerctit  ranks  ^^i  society :  that  is,  the  existence  of  strong  agree- 
ment on  principles  aifecting  conduct  and  the  spiritual  life, 
ilen  have,  it  is  true,  been  always  divided  from  one  auother 
on  these  subjects,  and  in  Englaud  hardly  less  so  than  in  other 
countries.  But,  nevertheless,  large  and  coherent  groups  of  them 
have  been  d<miinated  by  the  influence  of  one  or  other  strong  Ixadi- 
tion,  an  influence  which  has  profoundly,  though  often  uncon- 
sciously, affected  the  moral  climate  and  the  teaching  in  the  schools. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  truly  said  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  social 
danirer  is  not  so  much  inequality  in  opoortunities  of  instruction 
as  instinctively  felt  divergence  as  to  the  underlying  sanctions 
of  conduct.* 

In  so  far  as  these  ccnisiderations  are  felt  by  the  reader  to 
have  any  weight,  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  nolde  aims  of  the 
ad%^ocates  of  the  Eiuheits  Schule  or  *  common  school '  will  mainly 
depend  for  their  realisation  on  spiritual  changes  rather  than  on 
mechain'cal  readjustments  of  educational  supply-     But,  however 


•  TherB  are  Bam«  observers  who  believe  that  a  change  hits  come  oTcr  the  tone 
of  «ome  of  our  gi^at  secondary  schools.  Thus.  Dr.  PercivjiU  formerly  hendnnister 
of  Clifton  and  Ruj^by,  and  now  Bishop  of  Hereford,  writes  in  hi??  introduction 
to  Dr.  Findlay*8  Arnold  of  Rugby  (C^imbridgo  Univer'iity  Pre-sR,  1897»  p.  sxjli.). 
**  School  life,  amidst  prest^nt  tendeucics.  greatly  needs  the  influence  of  Arnold's 
Chri-stiuii  idealism,  live  growth  of  wealth  jind  luxury,  <i>  f^Kj  nothing  of  other 
cuusc!!,  has  infected  schools,  its  it  has  infected  society  at  Itirge,  with  a.  sort  of 
epicurean  wiAt^rialiaiu.  Moreover  the  extreme  publicity  of  modern  life  produces, 
es])ecially  in  the  younsj.  a  kind  of  Si-nsation/vlism  which  is  by  no  meiUns  favounible 
to  the  higher  moral  and  spiritual  life.  Tliese  decJident  tendencips  may  be  iUus- 
tiuted  by  the  absorbing  influence  of  the  athletic  spirit,  which  in  many  fjuart^rs 
i"  no  longer  a  wholesome  recreative  inl^iience,  but  go  fills  the  minds  and  thoughts 
of  both  men  and  boys,  and  so  affects  their  tastes,  as  to  overlay  and  ftifle  mnml 
enthusiasm  nnd  ideal  aims  and  ptiqtofes." 

Cp.  von  Massow.  Tit  form  offer  PtvnluHon  (Berlin,  Liebmann,  1895),  p.  244, 
*'Der  Materialismijs  in  una  hihmt  unsert*  Kraft,'*  And  Paulsen.  Oearhlrhtr  dfff 
flflthrtf-n  Untfrnrltf,  1897,  (vol  ii.,  667b  "Bei  der  MaFse  der  Gebildeten  tritt 
lihriijcns  der  Mansr^l  an  philosiophischer  Bildutijr  in  der  vollstandigcn  Fnsftherheit 
in  den  let/ten  Blnjjjcn  iiberhiript  jtu  T«i^.  Und  diese  iubjektive  Uupicherheifc 
pucht  si3h  dann  wohl  hinter  elner  Art  von  grunda&tstlichem  SkeptiRiOTnuB  Jiu 
verfchleiem/* 
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strongly  this  may  be  felt,  it  is  none  the  less  clear  that  any  artificial 
obstructions  to  true  equality  of  educational  opportunity  should  be 
removed,  subject  to  the  condition  that  nothing  be  done  to  impair 
the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  any  type  of  school.  This 
condition  is  indeed  imperative.  Whatever  else  may  be  possible, 
no  remedy  can  be  found  in  lowering  the  educational  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  A  nation  which  does  that  does  it  at  its  peril, 
with  the  certainty,  indeed,  of  future  ruin.  For  the  standard 
in  these  things  is  set,  not  by  each  nation  for  itself,  but,  in  the 
present  conditions  of  the  world,  by  the  nation  which  is  educa- 
tionally the  most  advanced,  for  the  rest.  The  great  leaving- 
oxamination,  which  really  tests  the  outcome  of  the  schools,  is 
an  international  one.  It  is  not  more  essential  to  compare  navies 
than  to  compare  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  secondary 
schools.  And  the  intellectual  standard  comprises  two  elements 
— knowledge  and  the  power  of  using  knowledge.  "  Character," 
said  Archbishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  address,  "  is 
what  counts  most  in  the  world,  and  character  is  needed  in  civic 
life.''*  But  character  itself  may  prove  perilous  obstinacy  unless 
it  be  informed  by  knowledge.  That  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  immense  complexity  of  modern  life. 

To  give,  therefore,  the  necessary  knowledge,  the  power  of  using 
that  knowledge  and  the  will  to  use  it  right,  and  to  give  these 
benefits  in  their  most  appropriate  form  to  all  boys  competent 
to  receive  and  use  them,  in  whatever  rank  they  may  be  bom, 
is  the  aim  of  educational  organisation  in  the  modern  state.  But 
the  real  difliculties  of  the  problem  turn  upon  the  details. 
"  Secondary  education "  means,  in'  point  of  fact,  a  number  of  * 
different  things.  It  is  itself  divided  into  many  types  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  years  to  be  devoted  to  it,  into  several 
grades  of  excellence ;  and  a  boy's  fitness  for  the  one  type  or  the 
other  depends  on  his  aptitude,  on  his  previous  training,  and 
on  what  he  is  going  to  be.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Addiscott,  the 
President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  for  1897-8,  made 
some  striking  observations  in  an  address  to  the  Conference  of 
Science  and  Art  Teachers  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  January 
14th,  1898. 

"I  cannot  but  think,"  he  said,t  "that  much  of  the  nonsense  one  hears  on 
the  subject  of  secondary  education  would  cease  if  we  possessed  a  fairly 
accurate  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  it.  It  is  presumed  that  our  primary 
system  should  be  so  moulded  that  it  should  lead  naturally  to  a  secondary 
system  and  thence  to  University  teaching.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  not  for  one  per  cent,  of  the  five  and  a-half  millions  of  children  in  our 
primary  schools  is  such  a  scheme  necessary  or  desirable.  We  have  to  deal 
with  large  masses  of  the  working  population,  we  have  to  deal  in  our  great 
centres  of  industry  with  those  who  will  become  artisans  and  foremen  and 
leaders  of  labour.  The  needs  of  this  class  are  outside  what  I  conceive  to 
be  secondary  education.  The  satisfaction  of  these  needs  will  be  found  in 
the  development  of  the  primary  system,  through  the  Higher  Grade  Board 
School  or  organised  science  school,  on  to  the  technical  institute."  +    ' 

*  7'imP9  report,  January  13,  1898. 
t  Srhooh/tn^fer.  January  15,  1898. 
t  There  are  at  times  signs  of  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  variety  of  grades 
and  tvpes  of  secondary  education  which  exist  in  fact  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
both  ill  this  and  other  countries.     The  School  Board  Chronicle  for  February  9, 
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^  At  the  School  Board  Clerk^s  Conference  of  1898,  Mr.  J.  Abel, 
Clerk  ui  tlie  JN'ottingham  School  Board,  in  the  course  of  a  puptT  on 
"  Secoudaiy  Education  in  Engli-*h  Board  Schools"  remarked  as 
follows :  - — 

"I  would  like  to  repeat  the  cnutionary  sUtemttnt  coataiiied  in  the  report 
vi  iliQ  feset'oiidarj  Eductttion  Commission  (Vol,  1,  p.  218)  :  *It  ia  cruelty  to 
ottcnjijt  to  induce  ptjav  men,  without  a^bilitj*  without  coiuiectiona,  and  with- 
3iit  })uiscni;il  recommendatiaus,  to  hpejid  three  or  four  yea,i*s  at  a  University. 
The  UJsUal  result  Is  bitter  disapp<»intment,  and  often  blasted  life.'  I  heartily 
agree  with  the  statement  that  it  is  not  Wise  to  encoiiraj^e  element4uy  school 
Bchohirs  to  proceed  to  grammar  aehoohj  by  scholarships,  or  our  liigher  grade 
school  pupils  to  compete  for  University  bursaries  unless  there  apj^eara  t<> 
ho  l?ood  pr<>spect  of  their  subsequently  doinj;  weJl  bi  a  pri»fesiiionaI  career. 
As  a  rule,  promising  elementary  school  Rtudejita  would  lie  mueh  better 
ad  visaed  to  pas4?  through  our  hiicher  gifwle  Hehools  to  the  special  technical  and 
trade  schoolfi^  whence  the  moMt  skilful  would  be  prepared  to  ^o  nut  as 
pioneers  and  captains  of  iiidustij,  whilBt  all  would  be  prov^ided  with  the 
TueauH  of  ]teFietjl:in;»  both  theio^elrea  and  their  ftdhiwa,  ui  some  or  other 
branch  of  industry."* 

iJlil'erences  of  ciirriculuni  are  among  the  duef  obstacles  to 
easy  passage  of  scholars  from  llie  flcmentary  to  the  secondary 
schtuds.  But  these  differences  are  not  due  to  caprice,  still  lef«>; 
to  the  spirit  of  exrkisiveuess,  TJiej  are  the  natural  outcome 
of  tested  forms  of  intellectual  discipline.  The  fradilioual  train- 
ing which  is  the  l>a!^is  of  the  g;reater  part  of  ICnglish  secondary 
education  is  Latin,  and  we  have  seen  that  LatJu  is  very  far 
f rfmi  l»eiii_i^  a  lost  cause  in  the  best  secondary  jichoola  of  Central 
Europe,  ilany  schoolmasters,  who  have  hatl  long  ex|)eTience  of 
S(*ctuidary  schools,  helieve  that  a  boy  ought  to  begin  the  serious 
study  of  the  Latin  language  when  he  is  ten  years  of 
age,  or  even  earlieT%  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sti^ong  evidence 
in  support  of  this  view\  It  h  not  uochallenged,  but  it  may  be 
said  still  to  hold  the  field.     Now,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  Latin 


1898»  printed  some  Notes  (written  by  a  gentleinan  who  js  vice-chairman  of  a 
Bcbonl  Board  and  member  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  a  County 
Cmmcil),  from  which  the  following  extract  h  taken:- — *' I  disputed  the  use  of 
the  word  *  stecondary/  contending  that  there  was  only  one  kind  of  effective  edu- 
cational training,  which  was  continuous  and  constructive,  developing  stage  oub 
of  ^ijg^  till  ibe  objective  point  was  reached.  1  contest  the  word  '  aeeondary 
public  system  of  education,*  because  there  are  efiforta  now  being  made  to  lay 
down  a  public  system  of  education  on  the  anubt^ies  of  the  railways— third,  second 
and  lirjtt  clio»s,  unci  because  even  the  Royal  Commiasion  agreed  to  preparatory  schonla 
Iftidmij  to  s-.'condarv  tchooLs  for  a  sotiidly  better  cl^aa  of  ^schools  '*  In  so  ftir  n^ 
curriculum  is  referred  to,  these  remarks  seem  to  rest  on  a  iniscoriception  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  They  also  appear  to  overlook  the  necessity  of  different  cnur?e» 
of  training:  for  different  kinds  of  calling.  Tlie  different  forms  of  training  are.  in 
fact,  necejisitated  by  the  division  of  hibour.  It  in  interefttinp^  to  note  that  the 
Boston  (U.S..A,)  report  of  1864,  ouoted  by  Mr.  (afterwnrds  Bishop)  Fmser,  in 
hi«  Report  on  the  Common  School  vSystem  of  the  I'nited  States,  defines  secondary 
instruction  as  **  occupving  the  intermedi.ite  place  botwiK^n  elementarv  and  snpennr 
inatruedon.  .  .  This  department  is  of  two  kinds,  corresponding  wltli  the 
tw  I  tivi^ions  of  suf>erior  edocution— firat,  as  preparatory  to  the  universities  or 
special  schools  in  which  stndents  ape  edncAted  fur  the  professions  usually  desig- 
nated as  leani^ ;  and,  second,  prcpnmtorv  to  the  poljrtechnic  institutions  or 
special  schools  in  which  students  are  trained  for  the  higher  practical  occupations 
which  are  rising  rapidly  into,  or  have  taken  their  place  in,  the  rank  of  the  learned 
professions,"    (Mr.  Fraser's  Report,  1866,  p.  131  note.) 

•  Schooi  Board  Chrmiehy  June  ll,  1898,  p.  630. 
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teaching  is  nuiiitelHgeut  and  mechaiiicaL  Everyone  admits 
that.  And  nu  one  han  sjMiken  more  harshly  of  some  ways  of 
breaking-ill  l»(»yi5  to  Liitiu  than  have  .schoolmasters  themselves. 
Mr.  ITAiey  I  hompMon,  in  the  Day  Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster^ 
ha>  .sjHiken  ol  *'  the  round  shot  ot  a  Latin  grammar  "  having  been 
tied  to  boy^'  legs  to  prevent  their  *'  intellectually  straying,''  and 
^lilton  wrote  bitterly  of  the  **  asinine  feast  of  sow  tliistles  and 
bramble>  which  is  commonly  set  before  our  choicest  and  hope- 
fullest  Wilis,  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest 
and  most  doeible  age.*'  But  the  fact  that  Latin  has  survived 
even  these  stupidities  in  its  application,  and  is  still  generally 
regarded  as  being,  when  properly  taught,  an  unsnr|mssed  foi-m 
oC  early  mental  discipline,  shows  what  a  great  deal  there  is  to 
be  said  for  its  use  as  the  mainstay  in  secondary  schools.  In 
so  fan  howi'\  er,  as  it  is  in  the  future  heUl  to  be  necessary  to* 
make  Latin  the  dominant  feature  in  the  cnrriculum  of  those- 
schools  inmi  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  onwards,  there 
will  always  be  apt  to  be  either  a  great  leakage  of  the 
cleverest  boys  from  the  elementary  schools  at  an  early  Bt-age 
in  their  eonr-ie,  or  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  parents  not 
to  send  such  boys  to  the  elementary*  schools  at  all.  For  it  would 
not  be  serioti>ly  projioseil  in  teach  Latin  twelve  hours  a  week 
to  the  scholars  in  elementary  schools  from  tlie  age  of  nine  to 
eleven  and  a-liall  and  then  from  tdevcn  and  a-hall  to  thirteen 
to  «uper-add  r;;jfht  hours  a  week  of  Greek.  Such  a  course  would 
make  it  impossible  to  insert  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum 
the  elements  of  general  instmcfioii  which  are  necessary  ingre- 
dients in  a  colli  se  to  end  for  most  of  the  scholars,  say,  at  fourteen* 
It  would  be  U*  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
childrtm  to  the  interests  of  a  gifted  but  very  small  minority. 
For  it  is  only  possible  to  spend  so  much  of  the  early  years  of 
school  life  on  ihe  formal  discipline  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar, 
when  it  is  nr»lerstood  that  the  boy's  course  of  education  will 
lie  so  prolongrd  as  to  afford  opportunity  in  its  later  stages  at 
school  and  w  iversity  for  the  acrpiisition  of  the  more  general 
knowledge,  to  1]ie  getting  of  which  the  prelimiiiaiy  <lrill  in  Latin 
and  Greek  is  believed  to  fit  him. 

There  is  a  lorther  difficulty  still.  One  of  tb*^  great  services 
which  our  public  elementary  schools  have  rendered  to  English 
education  ha«  t^een  the  attention  they  have  called  to  improved 
methods  of  trrtching  little  childrtMi.  The  development  of  the 
methods  of  Cfbication  discovered  bv  restalozzi  and  elaborated 
by  Froebel  h m^,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  been  largelr 
the  work  of  th*^  teachers  in  the  infant  departments  of  our  public 
elementary  scbools.  As  school  life  begins  at  least  three  years 
earlier  in  Enf-^'ud  than  it  does  in  Germany,  as  much  more  has 
been  done  he  than  there  to  ^tudy  methods  of  teaching  little 
children  as  b  been  done  there  than  here  to  think  out  the 
curriculum  fi>  the  elder  scholars  of  froni  tweh'c  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  i^  the  elementary  schools.  AneJ.  of  course,  in  this 
matter  we  h  e  been  greatly  helped  l)y  the  experience  of 
America.  Thf  fact  that  our  infant  schools  were  protected  from 
the     influence    of     payment    by    results    gave     fiTC    scope    tf» 
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valuable  experiments  and  fruitiul  varieties  in  teaching.  Now 
a  significant  result  of  this  has  been  to  convince  a  great  number 
of  ptircnts,  who  do  uot  sund  their  children  to  elementary  schools, 
that  there  is  urgent  need  for  reform  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing little  children  at  home.  During  the  last  few  years  there 
liaii  been  a  silent  revolution  going  on  in  the  nm^sery  lessons 
of  many  English  home;^.  We  are  only  just  beginning  to  see 
the  first  effects  of  this  widespread  interest  in  the  methods  of 
early  home  education,  lint  there  are  already  traces  of  its  in- 
fluence on  the  preparatory  branches  of  our  English  secondai-y 
t^chooLs.  And,  though  there  is  as  yet  no  general  agreement  as 
to  certain  important  questions  relating  to  the  methods  and  subject- 
matter  of  early  training,  there  has  already  sprung  up  a  con- 
viction that  the  early  years  of  education  are  of  supreme  moment 
to  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  to  the  moral,  aptitudes  of  children,* 
It  is  becoming  widely  realised  that  individual  teaching  in  early 
years  is  especially  valuable  and  indeed  necessary,  because  of 
the  great  diversity  in  the  powers  and  interests  of  quite  little 
<:hildren.  This  individual  teacliing,  however,  can  only  be  given 
in  very  small  classes.  Moreover,  it  needs  highly  qualified 
teachers,  possessing  not  only  trained  and  practised  skill  but,  what* 
is  not  always  so  easy  to  find,  clear  insight  into  cliild-life, 
natural  love  for  teaching  and  strong  s\Tnpathy  with  childi'en* 
All  this  nirans  that  the  kind  of  teaching,  which  many  parents 
now  regard  it  as  of  essential  importance  to  obtain  for  their  little 
children,  is  a  somewhat  costly  thing.  Yet^  in  so  far  as  the 
instruction  is  wisely  given  and  so  framed  as  to  discipline  the 
mind  without  over- stimulating  it,  it  is  probable  that  children 
who  have  enjoyed  its  advantages  will  enter  upon  their  course 
of  secondary  I'ducation  with  powers  well  trained  tn  make  rapid 
progress.  As  this  movement  extends,  and  its  influence  is  already 
\ridespread,  it  will  tend  to  raii^e  the  standard  of  instruction  in 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  thus  to  make 
it  all  the  more  necessary  for  pupils,  passing  into  those  schools 
from  the  public  elementary,  to  come  well  prepared  and  well 
equipped. 

There  is  also  in  Germany  a  movement  which,  though  by  no 
means  analogous  to  the  English  movement  just  described,  has 
some  of  the  same  eft'ects.  A  large  number  of  the  secondary 
schools  Imve  formed  preparatory^  departments  (Yorschulen)^ 
which  are  entered  by  boys  at  six  years  of  age.  The  instiuction 
in  these  schools  is  veiy  much  the  same  in  point  of  subjects  as 
that  given  in  the  public  elementaiT  schools.  Their  object  is 
specially  to  ])  re  pa  re  l>oya  for  tlie  work  of  the  secondarv  school 
proper,  which  begins  when  they  are  nine.  The  effect  is  to  secure 
a  high  standard  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  secondary  school  and 
to  lessen  the  number  of  boys  coming  ill -prepared  from  little 
private  schools.     The  fact  is  that  the  roots  of  secondary  educa- 


*  In  tliis  connection,  acknowtedlciiie&i  «boiitd  be  made  of  tbe  work  of  the 
Proebel  Sn^^eitv,  ami  of  the  Parents'  Natioiwl  Education  Union  (28,  Tictoria 
Street,  S.W.).  Miss  Charlotte  Mason,  the  founder  of  the  P.N.E.U..  undertook 
to  prepare  a  paper  for  this  volume,  but  has  unfortunately  been  preveDted  by  ill- 
>.ealth  from  finishing  it  In  time  for  publication. 
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tion  proper  tend  to  stiike  down  into  an  earlier  stage.*  And 
this  tendency,  Ti^liich  is  a  many-sided  one,  renders  the  ideal  of 
the  Einheits  Schiile  yet  more  distant  than  before.  There  are, 
indeed,  large  numbers  nf  German  educational  authorities  who 
maintain  that  any  systematic  etfort  to  translate  the  theory  of 
the  Einheits  Schule  iutt*  administrative  practice  would  result, 
in  the  pre,sent  state  of  feeling,  not  in  causing  the  children  of 
all  classes  to  pass  through  the  same  line  nf  schools,  but  in 
actually  intensifnng  clas?;^  distinctions  by  causing  the  establish- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  excellent  but  costly  preparatory  schools 
under  private  manngenient. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that,  be  the  outcome  of  these  various 
movements  what  it  may,  any  change  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  secondary*  schools  which  assimilates  it  in 
point  of  subject  to  the  currioulum  of  the  public  elementary  school, 
will,  pro  fanto,  make  it  easier  for  well -prepared  and  clever  boys 
to  pii^s  from  the  one  ^n-ade  of  schools  to  tlie  other.  This  is  one 
reason  why  the  experiments  at  Altona,  at  Fraukfurt-am-ilain 
and  elsewhere  are  so  important.  If  it  proves  possible  by  begin- 
ning Latin  at  twelve  to  secure  results  as  good  as  are  at  present 
produced  l>y  beginning  it  at  nine,  a  great  step  will  have  been 
taken  towards  smoothing  the  passage  from  the  non-classical 
elementaiy  schools  to  the  classical  secondarv^  schools. t  But  the 
matter  must  be  regarded  as  still  awaiting  conclusive  proof.  In 
any  event,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  adoption  of  the  new 
arrangements  would  require,  as  a  condition  essential  to  success, 
modem  language  teaching  {e^g.^  of  French)  of  fhe  ren/  Itiffhesf 
merit  in  the  classes  attended  by  boys  of  nine  years  old  and 
upwards.  A  further  condition  would  be  classical  teaching  of 
the  very  highest  merit  in  all  those  classes  of  the  secondary-  schools 
in  which  Latin  was  taught,  and  especially  in  those  in  which 
it  was  commenced.  Furthermore,  if  the  Frankfort  scheme 
realises  the  expectations  of  its  able  and  devoted  champions,  it 
mav  lead  to  an  ultimate  fusion  of  the  first  three  years'  work  in 
all  three  types  of  secoiulary  school.  The  system  of  secondary' 
education  might  tlien  become,  so  to  speak,  semi-palmate,  t.e», 
webbed  at  the  base  and  then  separating  into  the  classical,  semi- 
classical  and  non-classical  divisions.  At  present,  as  normally 
organised  in  Germany,  it  is  trifoliate,  each  of  the  three  divisions 
teing  separate  from  the  first. 

The  scheme  of  Einheiis-Sehulen  is  a  generous  one.  It  is  a 
protest,  and  in  some  respects  a  just  protest,  against  certain  forma 
of  exclusiveness.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  realisation,  at  least  in  any  thorough- 


•  In  this  connection,  it  is  ittfterestln^  to  Bot^  the  fact  that  ike  able  lueftdnw iters 
of  some  of  our  Hiirber  Grade  (Organieed  8oteuoe)  Board  Schools  inslit  on  aettiog 
their  pupils  a«  earlr  as  tb©  4th  or  5th  standards,  in  order  that  the  childrtMi 
may  be,  so  to  ^peak,  acclimatised  to  the  requiremeDts  of  the  school  for  some 
time  before  they  enter  the  '*  Organised  Scietuje  ^'  department,  which  is  its  crowt 
and  in  which  its  most  distinctivelj  advanced  work  is  done* 

t  Reference  should  be  made  in  this  connectton  to  tt.n  interesling  eaany  by  Dr. 
"ReJ^ihardt,  Du'  Stkuttirdnnng  m  Cofftenim  Unferrichtiehre  nnd  (lie  Franhfurttr 
LthrpJaiw.     (L*ip/.i;r,  K,  Vtiiirtlander,   1894,) 
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goiug  sense,  are  (so  far  as  tins  ctruntry  li^  concerned)  practically 
insuperable.  And  tlie.se  difficulties  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
merely  administrative  control.  In  some  countries,  for  example, 
in  ])arts  of  Switzerland  and  oi  Scandinavia,  the  scheme  may  be 
actually  realised.  But  there  i>  no  ?^ign  of  any  such  result  incoun- 
tiies  with  a  more  elaborate  sucial  structure  and  with  Imperial 
responsibilities.  The  latter  couutries  will  probably  always 
retain  two  categories  of  secondary  scliools,  the  most  characteristic, 
(but  not  the  only)  work  of  the  one  category  being  the  lu-oduction 
of  highly  skilled  aud  exjiert  service,  and  the  most  characteristic, 
(but  not  the  only)  wmk  of  the  other,  the  production  of  directive 
mastei'hofjd.  In  each  category  there  will  ]>robably  be»  for  many 
yeaiN  to  come,  schools  of  diiferii\g  curricula,  but  the  tirst  will 
in  the  main  incline  to  **  modern  **  studies,  an<l  the  second  in 
the  main  to  the  classical.  The  first  will  probably  have  a  closer 
ctumeetion  with  the  non-classical  elementaiy  scliools  than  will  the 
second,  which,  iudeed,  will  proliably  continue  to  have  a  number 
f»f  classical  elementary  schools  (if  that  expression  be  permitted} 
preparatory  to  itself.  And  it  seems  likely  that,  while  in  this 
country  the  first  category  will  he  mainly,  though  not  exclusively, 
day  schools,  the  second  will  be  mainly,  though  not  exclusively, 
boarding  schools. 

Hut  though  the  ideal  of  the  Einheits-Sehule  may  not  be 
realised,  much  can  be  done,  and  should  be  done,  to  heal  UB- 
iit'crssary  division*  between  t!ie  difterent  categories  of  our 
srft(Kds.  All  grades  of  school,  elementary  aud  seccuidary,  are 
parts  of  national  education  :  all  arc  memljers  of  one  body,  and 
the  health  of  each  depends  in  a  large  measure  on  the  health  of 
the  rest.  The  quickest,  perhaps  the  only,  road  to  true  unity  in 
the  whole  system  lies  in  the  friendly  intercourse  and  reciprocal 
contidence  between  the  tliflVrent  groups  of  teachers.  Such  con- 
fidence between  men  of  very  difterent  exj>erienee  is  most  naturally 
built  upon  a  common  feeling  of  duty.  In  that,  there  is  "no 
first  or  last."  But,  as  an  incidental  matter  which  can  never 
affi'ct  more  than  a  few,  it  may  be  added  that,  when  teachers  in 
the  various  types  of  school  are  able  to  look  back  on  common 
associations  of  academic  life,  the  more  easily  is  ojiportunit)^  to  be 
finiud  f(u*  such  friendships  to  grow.  It  has  liardly  been  noticed 
that  the  remarkable  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
preparatory  secondary  schools  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  has  been  almost  wholly  due  to  masters  in  the  great  public 
secundary  srhools  crossing  over  into  what  is  lu  fact  (in  relation 
to  those  scbotds)  the  elementary  grade.  There  is  in  consequence 
a  veiy  close  fusion  of  knmvledge  and  interest  between  the  staffs 
nf  the  great  public  secnudarv  schools  and  the  staff's  of  ttie  pre- 
paratory schools  which  ivvd  them.  It  is  hardly  dmibtful  that, 
by  a  reciprocal  movement,  many  men  will  |>ass  from  the  staff** 
of  the  prepaT'atory  to  those  of  the  great  public  schools.  Similar 
movements  might  well  take  place,  and  are  indeed  taking  place, 
between  the  non-classical  elementary  and  the  non-classical 
lecondary  schools,  with  a  correspourliug  currpiit  from  the 
secondary  to  the  elementary.  The  more  that  methods,  curri- 
cula, and  aims  are  discussed  among  those  who  have  expert  know- 
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IcHlge  of  tbo  one  wv  llie  \Ahvv  tyiK*  of  scliool,  the  more  certainly 
will  tliere  arise  an  active  selinol  of  Knglisli  thought  m\  the  Ruen- 
tific  and  professional  aspects  of  the  art  of  education.  And  the 
development  of  sueli  a  body  of  d^jcliine,  native  to  the  soil,  char- 
acteristic of  English  practice,  true  to  English  tradititms^  based 
on  a  study  of  Eogli>h  character  and  skilfully  adjnsted  to  Englii^h 
needs,  would  do  perhaps  nouv  than'  anything  else  to  secure  the 
unity  and  to  extend  the  intluence  of  English  education. 

XVin,— In  Education  the  Personality  of  the  Teacher  more 
important  than  anything  eke. 

It  remains  to  he  said,  however,  that  the  essential  thing  in  all 
education  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  Meclianical  aids  are 
not  in  themselvci^  of  much  avail*  ilethod  is  indeed  necessary; 
well  thought  out  curiicula  are  an  advantage ;  the  testing  and 
comparison  of  results  an  indispmisabh*  lielfK  But  all  these 
things  are  dead  in  themselves.  The  thing  that  l»reatbes  life  into 
them  all  is  the  personality  of  the  t^^acher.  In  so  far  as  he  aims  at 
funning  thi:^  character  of  bin  pupils,  the  efhcacy  of  his  labours 
chiefly  depends  upon  the  clearness  of  his  moral  convictions,  upcui 
hiH  love  for  his  work»  and  upon  bis  personal  examide.  On  the 
intellectual  side,  his  influence  will  largely  depend  upon  Lis  liuing 
able  to  work  u|»  afresh  in  his  own  mind  what  \w  has  t(i  teach, 
and  thus  to  impart  to  it  a  new,  attractive,  and  stiniulaiing  power. 
In  the  word:^  of  one  of  the  gi*eate8t  of  Ijnglish  beadma^^ters^ — 
'*  There  is  a  kind  of  infection  in  all  learning  from 
the  teacher  to  the  learner,  whereby  the  learner  is  induced  and 
ilrawii  ti»  follow  the  teacher.  ...  If  you  take  an  inexperi- 
enced man  and  ask  him  what  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  teacher  and  in  the  character  of  his  teaclung,  he  will  very 
likely  answer  fulness  and  clearness  of  knowledge ;  unless  the 
teacher  has  clear  and  full  knowledge  ho  cannot  teach »  he  will  do 
wrong,  he  will  lead  the  Icirners  to  mistakes ;  but  if  he  has 
real  accurate  knowledge  and  ck^arne^s  of  knowledge,  then  he 
can  teach.  These*  are,  no  doubt,  indispensable  for  really  good 
teaching;  hut  thaj  nrv  not  the  most  hulls  pen  sable  thintjs;  it  is 
not  these  wEich  really  infect  the  learner  with  a  desire  to  leani ; 
it  18  not  fulness,  accuracy  of  knowledge,  but  freshness  of  know- 
ledge—that kind  of  knowledge  which  conies,  a.s  it  were,  fresh 
from  the  teacher's  min<l- — that  is  in  him  and  living  in  him.'* 
This  is  the  vital  force  in  education,  and  its  intluence  is  felt  most 
strongl  V  when  a  man  would  ha%'e  his  pupils*  minds  ''  move  in 
charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth,** 

XlX.^Conclusion  and  Summary, 

The  conclusions,  to  which  the  preceding  pages  appear  to  lead, 
may  be  brietly  summaiised  as  follows,  the  remarks  applying  for 
the  most  part  to  schools  for  boys  only.  The  German,  and  specifi- 
Ciilly*  the  Prussian,  syNteni  of  seccmdary  educatirin  excels  in  the 
high  stauflard  ui  all-round  knowle*lgc  with  whicli  it  equips  its 
l)upib.      This  high  standard  of  general  attainment  is  of  great 
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consequence  to  tlie  national  weliare,  alike  in  commerce  and 
industry,  and  in  the  di\4aion  of  intellectual  labour.  The  present 
results  have  been  obtained  by  the  labour  of  several  generations. 
Their  full  significance  can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
their  history.  During  the  last  ninety  years,  the  secondary  edu- 
cation of  Prussia  has  been  dii'eeted  by  a  succession  of  statesmen 
of  pie-eminent  ability,  and  served  by  a  body  of  devoted  and 
highly  qualified  teachers.  The  eiforts  of  these  men,  co-ordinated 
by  means  of  a  complex  but  smoothly  working  system  of  central 
and  local  administration^  have  been  concentrated  on  the  pro- 
duction e>f  a  very  high  standard  of  intellectual  discipline.  In 
this  work  they  have  always  given  at  least  equal  pains  to  thinking 
out  beforehand  exactly  what  they  wished  to  do,  as  to  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  the  plans  so  formed.  The  results  have  been  pre- 
cision of  aLm,  economy  in  execution  and  excellence  of  quality. 
The  main  characteristics  of  their  ptjlicy  have  been  the  distinct 
classitication  iif  dilTercnt  types  of  secondary  schools,  the  careful 
study  of  the  details  of  local  and  natiimal  educatitmal  needs,  and 
the  skilful  adjustment  oj  curiicida  to  those  needs.  Each  kind 
of  school  has  been  set  to  do  its  own  work.  It  has  been  equipp*Hl 
with  the  best  possible  statf,  jjrovided  with  the  necessary  funds, 
ju-otected  from  the  ctmflicting  and  often  ignorant  demands  of 
individual  parents,  assigned  its  special  task,  and  guided  by 
experienced  advice.  There  has  lieen  no  payment  according  to 
results,  or  special  endowment  of  one  rathei*  than  another  liranch 
of  the  curriculum,  IJut  the  educational  outcome  of  each  school 
has  been  continuously  tested,  compared  with  the  outcouie  ot 
corres[ionding  schools  elsewhere  and  kept  up  to  a  high  level  of 
all-round  efHciency,  In  recent  years,  there  has  arisen  a  signifi- 
cant tendency  to  make  experiments  iu  the  combination  of 
different  t\^es  of  curricula  in  secondary  schools. 

Un  the  other  hand,  the  desire  to  secure  a  wide  range  of  general 
infornuiti**n  has  from  time  to  time  |iroduced  ctmgestion  in  the 
curricula,  and  has  led  to  crun  plain  Is  (if  overpressure,  which 
apiM'ar  to  have  been  generally  due  rather  to  the  variety  of  claims 
made  on  the  boys'  attention  and  mental  powers  than  to  any  grave 
excess  in  the  number  of  compulsory  hours  of  work.  There 
seems  to  be  some  reason  for  tliinkiug  that  t!ie  intellectual  strain 
of  the  schools  has  to  a  certain  extent  impaired  the  self-activity 
of  the  individual  scholars ;  and  that  the  efl'ect  of  the  system  is 
rather  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  well-discijdined  and  pliant 
intelligence  than  any  high  jiercentage  of  independent  and 
original  (though,  perhaps,  somewhat  ill-instructed)  initiative. 
The  whole  system  is  under  very  strict  control,  and  consequently 
somewhat  more  uniform  in  tone  than  are  the  corresj>onding 
scliools  in  this  country.  Another  important  point  of  difference  is 
that  the  donnnant  German  type  is  the  bical  day  school,  while  in 
England  one  of  the  principal  types  is  the  non-1  wal  boarding 
school.  The  differences  in  aim,  in  the  methods  of  discipline  and 
8elf -government,  in  the  relative  importance  assigned  to  physical 
and  intellectual  culture,  and  in  the  stress  laid  respeciively  on  the 
ethical    and    mental    aspects    of    school    lifi^ — ^differences    which 
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naturally  arise  from,  tind  are  developed  by,  tke  day  school  and  Uie 
boarding-school  reapeetively — constitute  an  essential  and  far- 
reacliing  distinction  between  the  Germau  and  a  principal  part  of 
the  Enf^lish  system.  The  German  sehtHilboy*  as  a  ruh\  works 
harder  at  his  lessons  than  Lis  English  eonteuiporary.  The  Eng- 
lish schoolboy,  as  a  rule,  takes  more  iihysieal  exercise  than  the 
German,  and  is  more  interested  in  games.  A  boy  who  is  near 
the  top  of  an  English  secondary  boarding-sebool  bus  generally  to 
bear  considerable  responsibility,  as  a  prefect,  in  the  internal  db- 
cipline  and  organisation  of  the  stdiooL  He  thus  developcs  the 
faeulty  of  grn-ernineni  and  administration.  The  German  boy  is 
much  more  exolnsively  cx^enjjied  with  bis  actual  studies. 

In  Germany  the  system  of  Secondary  Education  is  as  much  a 
national  institution  as  the  Army  itsell  It  is  regulated  by  the 
State  as  a  necessary  line  of  intellectual,  and  indirectly  of  com- 
mereial  and  industrial,  defence.  It  bas  been  moulded  with 
foresight  and  resolution  to  many  of  the  new  and  various 
needs  of  modern  life.  It.s  methods,  experiments  and  curricula 
are  examined  witli  as  much  scientific  care  and  interest  as  h  the 
practice  of  medieine  or  of  any  other  branch  id*  ju'ofessional  skill. 
Tliis  is  illustrated  by  the  precise  and  accurate  observation  now 
being  given  to  certain  permitted  deviations  from  the  normal 
t^q^es  of  school. 

The  German  secf>ndary  scbcjols  have  had  a  profound  influence 
on  the  mind  and  character  of  the  nation.  A  great  part  of  the 
intellectual,  industrial,  and  commeroial  efficiency  of  Gennany 
can  be  directly  traced  tf^  their  work.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  industrial  and  efunmereial  cilWts  of  the  very  wi^i*'  d illusion 
of  a  high  level  of  disciplined  knowledge  are  only  tiow  beginning 
to  show  themselves  The  eomlitJons  of  modern  ind^istiy  and 
commercial  enterprise  are  Kigbiy  favourable  to  the  effective  use 
of  the  kind  of  intelligence  and  aptitude  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic product  of  the  German  secondary  schools.  Such  a 
system  of  schools  can,  however,  only  lie  slowly  built  up.  Time 
is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  high  traditicm  of  excellent 
workmanship,  for  the  perfecting  of  organisation,  and  for  the 
selection  and  training  of  specially  qualified  teachers.  Gennany 
now  possesses  the  result  of  the  persistent  and  prudent  endeavour 
of  at  least  three  generations.  The  schools  enjoy  considerable 
prestige,  are  conveiuently  placed  all  over  the  cotintry*  and  are 
fully  accessible  to  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  middle  class  and 
to  clever  boys  of  humbler  station.  They  eliarge  low  fees,  they 
bear  names  which  distinctly  acquaint  the  public  with  the  nature 
of  their  curricnhim,  they  conform  to  otMeia!  regulations  in  theii 
courses  of  study,  and  they  all  publish  for  the  infonnation  and 
guidance  of  parents  a  clear  and  detaih^l  outline  of  what  they 
undertake  to  teach,  Prussia  secures  the  efiiciency  of  all  its 
secondarv  schools,  |Vuldic  nnd  private,  liy  rigorous  inspection, 
conducted  by  a  board  of  Government  Inspectors  in  each  Pro%^nce, 
These  Boards  of  Inspectors  form  in  effect  localised  braitches  of 
the  central  authority*  The  inspectors  are  all  men  of  high 
attainment,  and  have  preWousIy  bad  experience  as  teaohers  iu 
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secondary  schools.  Tlioy  cliMcliaige  iheir  Ju1j>s  in  gnnips,  called 
**  colleges/'  in  order  tliat  all  the  hranchen  of  ud^ancLHl  study  may 
he  under  the  sui>ervisiyn  of  specialists,  hut  that  at  the  ^aiiie  time 
excessive  claims  may  not  lie  made  upon  any  one  deparinieat  of 
school  work.  The  leaving  and  tith*'!*  ini])ortant  examinations  are 
conducted,  not  by  external  anthnritics  at  a  distance,  hut  hy  joint 
commissions,  composed  partly  of  inspectors  and  partly  of 
teachers  helonging  to  the  school  which  is  heing  examined.  In 
eveiy  subject  in  all  examinations^  the  work  actually  done  day 
hy  day  hv  the  hoys  in  class  is  taken  into  account,  as  well  as 
the  papers  written  hy  them  on  the  examination-day  itself.  In 
the  course  of  school  work,  only  those  text-books  may  he  used 
which  have  received  the  approval  of  the  Government. 

There  are  comjjaratively  few  private  secondary  schools  for 
boys.*  Formerly  there  were  more,  hut  t!ie  number  ha«  greatly 
drx'reased.  T]\v  present  londt^ncies  of  collecfive  organisaiinn  are 
unfavourable  to  tlieni.  But  pirivaie  schoidm asters  have  rrudi'ied 
immense  services  to  German  education.  Salzmann,  llasedow, 
Froebel,  Stoy>  were  all  jirivate  scbrtolm asters.  There  ai'e  some 
signs  nf  a  reaction  in  Gennau  educational  thought  in  favour 
of  private  schools.  It  is  felt  hy  many  that  new  idras  in  edoca- 
tion  often  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  work  of  men  who 
do  not  conform  to  the  regular  rem  tine,  and  on  whose  proceedings 
the  officials  of  a  State  system  might  not  un[iardonably  look  with 
misgiving  or  even  with  dislike.  All  private  schools  are  under 
inspection  by  the  State.  Xo  (me  is  allowed  to  teach  in  a  private, 
any  more  than  in  a  ]>ublic,  secondary  school  who  has  not  obtained 
the  aca<lemic  or  other  <|ualiticati<)ns  required  by  the  Govemment. 
All  teachers  in  sectmdary  schools  are  specially  trainod  for  their 
work.  The  teacheis  in  the  public  secondary  schools  of  Prussia 
are  ranked  as  civil  servants. 

The  (jerman  sy*^tem  of  jtecondary  education  is  closely  bound 
up  with  other  ]>arts  of  the  national  organisation.  Boy:*  who 
successfully  complete  a  six  years'  course  in  a  recognised  secon- 
dary' school  are  excused  one  year's  military  ser^-ice,  and  enjoy 
a  liigher  .if aft/ a  while  serving.  The  result  is  that  an  increasing 
number  of  hoys  remain  at  secondary  schools  for  the  term  of  at 
least  six  years,  and  sn  great  is  the  anxiety  to  obtain  "  the 
certificate  for  one  year's  military  service  as  a  volunteer*'  that 
the  teachers  are  reported  to  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  matters 
nf  discipline.  The  possession  of  this  certificate^  f*»r  one  Year\^ 
scr^^ce  marks  a  man  as  belonging  to  the  educated  classes,  a 
distinction  which  is  somewhat  nvnre  definite  than  is  the  case  in 
our  own  country.  The  certificate  has  also  a  eonimercial  value, 
!»ecanse  the  best  firms  rerpiire  it  as  an  indispensable  f|uaHfication 
for  their  service.  Tli^ncc  the  German  boy  of  the  mirldle  classes 
sta^^s  at  a  secondary  schoni  longer  than  his  average  I'mglish  con- 
temporary, and  (in  the  absence  of  any  precise  comparison  of 
their  attainments)  it  in  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assume  that  he 

, n ' ^^^^ 

*  But  more  tUan  hulf  of  t  Le  t<ecoDdfiry  schools  for  girls  are  linger  pHva^^  manage* 
meiit  hut  public  in^tpectiori.  An  interest  till)?  stocoiint  of  tlie  position  uf  x>rivnte 
sL'liools  in  (Germany,  by  Mr.  H.  Buumann,  will  be  found  in  ihc  Educftdonul  Timu 
for  February ,  1898, 
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gcnoraliy  knows  inori'  wlitm  lu^  Iravps.     This  is  an  advantage  Ln 
Uernian  oultitre  anil  to  German  iraile. 

Tlie  Prussian  seenndaiy  sclionls  arc  in  two  threat  ealt'goiieK ; 
in  ilie  first,  the  course  lasts  nine  years ;  in  the  ^ecouJ,  six.  In 
(»ach  catc^^ory  tliere  are  three  types  of  Hchonl,  vist.,  classical 
(/>.,  tf-aelung  Greek  and  Latin),  semi-classical  {ix.,  teaching 
Latin  hut  not  Greek),  and  non-cIassical  (/>.,  teaching  no 
classical  tongue).  The  emphasis  in  all  German  secondarv 
scluH)ls  is  laid  on  lingnistie  discipline,  hut  every  boy  is  also 
required  to  come  up  tn  the  rerjuired  standard  in  religious  know- 
ledge, mathematics,  history,  geography,  Gennan  literature,  and 
certain  hrancdes  of  natural  science.  There  are  no  schools  exactly 
corresponding  to  our  secondary  *'  schools  of  science/*  Science  i8 
taught  as  an  obligatory  subject  in  all  secondary  schools,  hut 
never  plays  such  an  imjun'tant  part  in  the  curriculum  of  those 
schools  as  it  does  in  the  **  Sehools  of  Science  *'  under  the  Silence 
ami  Art  Dejiarlnient.  ^Fhis  difference  betwi-cn  l^Jiglisb  and 
German  scliocds  is  jmrtly  due  to  historical  reasons,  hut  partly  to 
flivergenrc  of  (^hicational  )vrinciple.  The  Gernmns  have  concen- 
trated the  intenser  forms  <if  scientific  study  in  their  Higher 
Technical  School^,  to  which  the  boys  may  pa^*^  if  (hut  only  if) 
they  have  cfimjileted  the  piTscribed  course  at  a  secondary  scliool. 
Kducational  itpiniou  in  Germany  preft^s  to  lay  stress  on  a  wide 
geueral  education  during  the  )icriod  of  seeoudary  school  life,  and 
the  regulations  sternly  ftubid  aiiytliing  which  approaches  prema- 
ture sjtceialisation  in  any  one  branch  of  study.  (/ommcT'eial  ajiti- 
tude  isa  hye-product  in  ilielr  systeUi  of  *'  modern  *'  secondary  edu- 
cation. Thetfi'nnaii  secondary  schotds  seem  eminently  successful 
In  cultivating  the  powers  of  apt  expression.  These  jxiwers,  it 
is  true,  are  useful  in  tradt\  especially  when  a  young  man  can 
use  two  living  languages  besides  his  own,  Jf  the  arts  of  making 
things  need  brain  and  practised  hand  ami  eye,  the  craft  of 
selling  things  nt^eds  brain  and  practised  eye  and  ear  and  tongue. 
But  that  is  not  the  reason  why  the  German  schools  insist  upon 
the  culiivation  of  linguistic  jiowits.  They  do  so  because  they 
H'gard  exact  ami  searching  disci[jline  in  the  use  of  language 
to  lu'  one  of  the  most  beneficiab  ns  it  is  also  one  of  the  cheapest, 
forms  of  mental  training.  The  methods  of  teaching  modern 
languages  have  received  very  earefnl  attention  in  Germany. 
Remarkable  nvsults  are  l)eing  obtained  in  t!iis  braneh  of  schoid 
work.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  ]ironunriation  and  conversa- 
tional use  of  a  modern  language,  but  this  is  aceompanicd  by  very 
careful  teaching  of  its  granunar  and  idiom. 

No  German  youth  may  study  at  a  University  or  enter  a  pro- 
fession, unless  he  has  satisfactorily  com|deted  the  course  of 
s-eeondary  cflucation  prescribed  l>y  tlie  Government  as  the  con- 
dition  of  such  a  privilege.  It  is  because  the  GovernnH^nt,  and 
the  Government  ahme,  lias  the  ]>nwer  of  conferring  on  any  givi^n 
school  the  privilege  of  thus  qualifWng  its  pupils  for  one  or  other 
course  of  higher  study  or  for  exemption  from  one  year's  military 
<^ervice,  that  the  State  is  able  to  compel  the  schools  to  conform 
to  its  regulations.  The  *'  sanctions  **  of  the  system  He  in  the 
control  exercised  by  the  State  over  the  professions,  over  the  TJni- 
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viT^iii*?^*,  atiil  tner  the  higher  technical  schools,  and  in  the  condi- 
tions of  compulsory  service  in  the  iVraiy,  Thus  the  structure  of 
the  syaitinn  is  t'ntii*ely  different  from  anjiJjing  which  prevails  in 
this  country. 

The  State  exertsi  influence  over  secondary  education  rather  by 
giving  or  withholding  privileges  than  l»y  direr t  money  grants. 
These  privileges,  it  \vill  he  ohserved,  have  indirectly  a  money 
value  to  the  parents  and  scholars  concerned,  l^ut  the  Slate  also 
makei*  pecuniary  grants  in  aid  of  secondary  edueation.  In 
Pru«i*ia  it  mostly  does  so  by  itself  establishing  and  maintaining 
so-called  *'  Jtoyal ''  Secondaiy  Schools,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
municipal  sujiply,  and  often  a%  a  reward  for  municipal  actiWty 
in  edueatiniial  maitors,  A  Town  Council  naturally  wishes  to 
titrnish  its  citizens  with  a  good  and  sufficiently  varied  supply  of 
secondary  sehtHtls,  because  it  is  only  by  means  of  such  schoola 
that  the  younger  generation  can  qualify  themselves  for  academic 
studies  or  fnr  the  various  branches  of  professinnal  life  and  for  the 
[tub lie  ser\ice.  Moreover,  the  German  nation  values  education 
for  its  own  sake.  "Wnien  a  Town  I'tnmcil  wishes  to  establish  a 
s^'condary  srhoob  it  has  to  indupo  the  (luvcrnmont  to  recognise  it 
and  to  attarli  to  it  the  customary  privileges.  The  Government 
refuses  to  do  this  unless  (1)  the  curriculum  conforms  to  its 
recfuiremi'nts,  (2)  the  quality  of  the  teaching  satisfies  the  Provin- 
cial Hoard  of  Tnspectnrs,  and  (*i)  the  teachers  are  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  a  prescrilieil  scale.  Curricula  are  regarded  as  being  as 
(if  essential  importance,  and  as  much  a  matter  lor  expert  delibera- 
tion ami  advice  as  is  the  medical  treatment  of  patienis  in  a  hospi- 
tal a  matter  for  the  physicians  or  surgeons  concerned.  Moreover, 
the  Government  treats  the  national  provision  of  higher  education 
as  a  whole,  nearly  as  much  aa  it  treats  the  system  of  naval  and 
military  di' fence  as  a  wlmle.  It  is  thought  that  a  locality  cannot 
bf^  liny  more  safely  left  to  be  the  final  arbiter  of  the  grade-; 
and  types  of  the  higher  education  to  be  supplied  for  its  inhabi- 
tants tlian  it  can  be  allowed  to  decide  what  kinds  of  ships  or 
guns  shall  he  bought  out  of  the  quota  of  taxes  which  it  contri- 
Imtes  to  the  naval  or  military  budget. 

Thus  it  is  evident  thai  the  Cjerman  system  of  secondary  edu- 
ration  is  at  all  ]>(unts  homogeneous  and  consistent.  But  it  rests 
on  a  form  of  social  organisation  which  (so  far  as  the  past  history 
of  l^ngli^h  educational  instifutinns  may  be  regarded  as  throwing 
light  on  their  future)  would  he  unlikely  to  prove  congenial  to 
English  temper/     Nevertheless,  wliatever  view  may  be  taken  of 

• 'rhe  Keeort  of  the  Doputation,  appointed  by  the  Technical  In^tnictjoii  Com- 
iiuttLH'  of  the  City  Cimneil  i>f  Mandiester  to  visit  Te4?hnical  Schools,  Institutions 
nm\  Mu.«eiim*  in'  Uernnny  and  AnstHi^  July  and  Augiuit,  1897,  contains  the 
folhiwinjLj  |);ira^^mph  :  — 

"  R4?ri'n  ing  ont^  mt>vt  to  Ctermany.  and  rsp^'cialty  to  Prussia,  your  deputation 
cinnot  ecmctvi-l  tht^ir  >R"nae  of  the  advantaj^,  wiiittevtT  mwy  he  the  idtiniat«  draw- 
Intcki^i  of  a  ccntralisoH  buivaucmtic  administration,  which,  bikinj^  a  ran?ful  survey 
of  the  educational  i^ind  industritd  needs,  places  the  schools  here  and  there  a«  ctrcuni- 
f lances  recjuire,  brings  them  into  mutual  relation,  suppli&s  ample  means,  Jind 
c^KCtively  assists  without  h^s*  of  lime  the  industrLiI  advance,  Bomethinp  may  be 
lost  of  '*  freedom,  variety,  and  elasticity,*'  and  that  loss  may  uUimately  be  serioun 
in  its  effect  upon  individual  initiativts' upon  which  we  as  a  nation  so*  confidently 
rely.  Which  h  the  better  policy  tbp  future  alone  can  determine.  It  mav,  how- 
ever, be  safely  R*serted  that  it.  is  hiijh  time  the  effort  wa*  made  in  this  country  to 
irive  to  our  voufh  the  educational  ndvantiiget,  goneml  and  ipecjab  which  %.ri 
enjoyed  by  th<»tr  HvnU  *bro«d," 
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llip  luacliint^ry  which  jjioduces  the  results,  the  intdlechud  product 
of  Cterman  secondary  educatiou  is  a  matter  of  material  and  grow- 
ing concern  to  other  coimtries.  The  j)uint  at  issue  is  huw  far 
can  England,  wirii  her  h>oser  organisation  and  freedom 
for  individual  enterprise,  get  fioni  her  secondary  schools  the 
kind  of  intellectual  product  which  will  enahle  her  (ho  far  as 
knowledge  ctunes  into  the  matter  at  all),  to  bear  up  against  the 
pre-^siwe  of  the  highly  disciplined  and  well-organised  knowledge, 
which  is  the  outcome  ot  the  seccindary  education  rd'  i^oiiw  other 
countries. 

Each  system  has  its  characteristic  excellence,  and  also  ita 
eharacteiistic  weakness.  The  best  tradition  of  English  secon- 
daj  r  eilucation  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  eleiiients  in  our 
national  life.  The  characteristic  excellence  of  the  best  English 
-ri'niidary  education  iu  the  ]>a>t  has  been  i\s  training  and  streng- 
thening of  the  will,  lis  characteristic  weakness  has  been  its 
comparative  neglect  of  actual  knowledge.  Now,  the  best  result 
ttf  true  education  is  the  sd'engthening  and  right  direction  of 
tlie  intu'al  wilL  The  play  of  the  will  should,  indeed,  be  inbuiued 
hy  kiifiwledge.  Hut  t!ie  meie  imparting  of  knowbnlge,  however 
sJvilful  the  methods  employed,  lias  in  itself  no  necessary  in  Hue  nee 
upon  th(^  will  at  alb  It  may,  imleed,  merely  confuse  its  aim,  or 
even  paralyse  its  former  pi>wer.  What  does  communicate  power 
to  the  will  is  an  intense  belief  in  something,  springing  ujj  in 
the  heart  by  a  sort  of  secret  growth  or  communicated  to  the  oujul 
by  the  infectious  ])ersfuudity  of  a  teacher,  himself  doniiiuited  by 
such  intense  bidief.  This  is  the  reason  wliy  very  great  educa- 
tional intluenee  has  often  been  extuted  by  coinparatively  ignorant 
men.  But,  beliind  any  such  iuHuence,  there  must  be  {instinc- 
tively known  or  consciously  thoujj^ht  luit)  a  definite  theory  of 
C(Uiduct.  It  follow^s  fnmi  this  that  all  tlie  higher  sides  of 
education  are  greatly,  though  not  always  immediately,  affected 
l*y  any  fall  in  ihe  temperature  of  belief.  It  will  be  admitted 
that,  during  the  last  generatitm,  many  have  suffered  a  weakening 
of  assurance  as  to  the  stmrce  of  the  obligations  which  determine 
conduct.  This  cannot  hut  affect  education  on  its  higher  sides. 
For  a  season,  indeed,  the  mtuuenium  of  the  old  times  carries 
things  tui  ;  old  men  linger  at  their  ] tests  and  maintain  the  old 
ways.  The  traditional  life  of  the  scbtro!,  especially  of  the 
boarding-school,  exerts  a  subtle  influence,  and  but  slowly  yields 
to  new  ideals.  Hut  there  may  come  a  time  of  stress  and  trial, 
when  the  school  is  challenged  to  show  proof  of  its  excellence. 
X\\\\  it  may  then  be  slowly  realised  that  its  true  excellence  lay  in 
its  vital  influence  on  character,  and  that  some  {)f  the  sources  of 
that  influence  have,  from  no  fault  of  its  own,  run  dry.  Tested  by 
exacting  standards  of  intellectual  attainment,  the  school  may  then 
even  ludicrously  fail — so  ludicrously  indeed  as  U\  show  that  any 
such  test,  if  miploijed  alone,  is  no  ti-ue  measure  of  educational 
power.  Ntnertheless,  the  changed  conditions  of  national  and 
international  life  may,  in  the  meantime,  have  rendered  know- 
ledge  a  nuue  essential  accompaniment  of  moral  effort  than  it  was 
bebuv,     And  thus  demands  may  be  made,  and  rightly  made. 
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upon  the  schools  for  a  higher  standard  of  intellectual  efficiency, 
failure  to  reach  which  may  have  been  previously  a  venial  matter 
and  almost  unobserved.  But  merely  intellectual  efficiency  will 
not  touch  the  springs  of  conduct,  nor  revive  the  inherent  power  of 
the  will.  For  that,  another  influence  is  needed,  which  does  not 
come  with  observation.  And,  therefore,  as  the  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  ought  not  schools  to  be  given  freedom,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  open  to  every  breath  of  noble  influence  and 
reviving  power? 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that,  if  the  best  sides  of 
the  English  system  of  secondary  education  could  be  combined 
with  the  best  sides  of  the  German,  the  result  would  be  the  best 
system  in  the  world.  But  such  a  combination  would,  of  all 
combinations,  be  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  make.  Yet  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  make  such  a  com- 
bination impossible. 

Suiiiiner  1898.    .  Michael  E.  Sadler. 
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Prussia,  together  with  Explanahons  and  Practical  Dirbctionjj. 
Berlin  1896.* 


Berlin,  January  6,  1892. 

I  herewith,  send  to  the  Royal  School-Council  of  each  Province,  partly 
for  their  own  use  and  partly  for  distribution  among  the  staffs  of  teachers 
in  their  provinces       copies  of ;  — 

I.  *'  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools,"  together 
with  ''  Points  of  View  for  the  Regulation  of  Home-work." 

II.  ''  Order  of  examination  for  higher  certificates  in  Higher  Schools," 
and  "  Order  of  examination  for  the  certificate  of  having  attained  the 
standard  of  the  sixth-year  course  in  the  Higher  Schoo'ls  with  nine 
stages,"  as  well  aa  "  Explanations  and  Practical  Directions  for  carrying 
out  I.  and  II."  and  the  accompanying  "  Memorandum  " ;  and  I  desire 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  **  Eixplanations  and  Practical  Directions,'* 
the  Curricula  shall  be  uniformly  introduced  in  all  higher  schools  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  1892-93  (except  in  the  case  of  schools  which 
have  alternative  classes  beginning  at  Michaelmas,  where  they  are  to  be 
introduced  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  half-year  1892),  and  that  the 
order  of  examination  for  higher  certificates  and  for  the  certificate  of 
having  attained  the  standard  of  the  sixth-year  course  shall  be  introduced 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1892-93  (except  in  the  case  of  schools  which 
have  alternative  classes  beginning  at  Michaelmas,  where  they  are  to  be 
introduced  at  the  end  of  the  summer  half-year  1893). 

The  special  programmes  of  work  and  points  of  view  for  the 
regulation  of  home-work  included  in  I.  are  only  to  be  considered  as 
oflicially  recognised  data  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Curricula,  but  they 
are  compulsory  in  so  far  as  they  contain  definite  instructions  regarding 
the  general  aim  in  each  individual  subject,  the  standard  of  work  in  each 
class,  and  the  description  and  amount  of  home-work,  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  teaching  which  are  to  be  adopted. 

All  previous  directions  which  are  opposed  to  tlie  r^uladons  in  I. 
and  tl.  (with  the  exception  of  the  directions  for  Catholic  religious 
instruction)  cease  to  be  in  force  after  the  above-mentioned  dates, 
especially  the  "Revised  Curricula  for  Higher  Schools"  of  March  31, 
1882,  and  the  "  Ordteir  of  Examination  for  Higher  Certificates  in  Higher 
Schook"  of  May  27,  1882,  aiS  well  as  the  "Explanations  and  Supple- 
ment "  attached  to  .them,  which  are  contrary  to  the  present  instructions. 

The  Royal  Provincial  School  Council  i«i  required)  at  once  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  carrying  out  the  directions  contained  in  I.  and  II., 
and  particularly  to  entiCr  upon  the  necessary  negotiations  with  the 
governing  bodies  of  town  and  endowed  schools, 

I  look  for  a  report  on  .Time  1,  1892,  of  what  has  been  dbne  up  to  that 
time. 

The  documents  in  I.  and  II.  are  to  bear  the  date  of  the  present  decree. 
Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  Affairs. 
Graf  von  Zedlitz. 

To  the  Royal  School-Council  in  every  Province, 

(Unterricht  H.,  No.  3,373.) 

♦  Translated  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  University 
College  School,  London. 
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L- GENERAL  TIME  TABLES. 
A.— Time  Table  for  Gymnasia  (Classical  Schools). 


VI. 

1 

V. 

IV. 

IIIB. 

[IIa. 

IlB 

[lA. 

I«.  1  lA. 

i 

Total. 

Compand 

with 
formerly. 

Religion 

.3 

2 

1 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

±    0 

German 

^]] 

^]  \ 

and 
Historical 
Narration. 

'^■' 

,} 

8  ^ 

3 

7  ■ 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

26 

+    « 

Latin 

8 

7 

7 

7 

6 

•• 

6 

62 

—  16 

(ireek      | 

1 

- 

- 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

—    4 

French 

- 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

19 

—    2 

History 

and 

Geography. 

1-^ 

2 

2 
2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

26 

—    2 

SeeQtaiMn, 

Arithmetic 

and 

Algebra. 

}' 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

34 

+    0 

Natural 
History. 

}^ 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

-    2 

Physics. 
Elements  of  i 
Chemistry,!  -    - 

2 

2 

2 

2       2 

10 

+    2 

Mineralogy. 

J 

I 

Writing 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

+    0 

Drawing 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

8 

+    2 

Total - 

25 

25 

28 

30 

30 

■ 
30 

28 

28 

28 

262 

—    16 

MJEKaherS<Jux)UmPTuma.  257 

Bemarks. 

A.  To  these  hours  are  added,  as  (generally)  obligatory,  drilling  and 
gjymnastica  three  hours*  a  week  ia  each  class  from  VI.  to  Ia,  and 
singing  two  hours  a  weel^in  VI.  and  V.  As  these  are  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  actual  working  hours,  they  are  not  taken  into  consideration 
above. 

Exemption  from  drilling  and  gymnastics  ia  only  granted  on  the 
authority  of  medical  certificates,  and,  as  a  riile,  only  for  half  a  year. 

Boys  with  a  gift  for  singing,  unless  in  individual  cases  exempted  on 
the  authority  of  medical  certificates,  as  in  VI.  and  V.,  are  bound  also  to* 
take  part  in  chorus  singing  in  IV. — Ia. 

B.  Arrangements  have  been  made  in  all  Gymnasia  and  Progymnasia 
for  the  continuation  of  draiwing  for  two  houirs  a  week  in  each  class  up 
to  tihe  highest ;  also  for  English  or  Hebrew  in  each  class  from  IIa  to  Ia. 
Intimation  of  the  intention  to  learn  either  of  these  languages  obliges 
pupils  to  continue  the  subject  for  at  least  half  a  year. 

As  regards  the  protection  of  individual  pupils  from  over-strain  occa- 
sioned by  taking  part  in  voluntary  subjeota,  see  III.  "  Explanations  "  16. 

0.  Bespecting  the  separation  of  IIIb,  IIIa,  and  IIb,  IIa  in  schools 
where  these  classes  are  9tiM  taught  in  the  asme  room,  see  ni.  "  Explana- 
tiona^'l. 

D.  The  braoketa  against  German  and  Latin  imply  that  these  two 
subjects  are  to  be  entrusted  as  much  as  possiUe  lo  the  same  teacher. 


is  translated  throughout  by  "  hour."    The  official  Stuntle  is  a 
lesson  of  50  minutes'  duration. 
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B. — TiMH  Table  for  Rbalotmnasia  (Modem  Schools  with  Latin). 


VL 

V. 

IV. 

miL 

11 1  A- 

iin, 

llA. 

la 

lA. 

Total. 

Compared 

with 
fonneriy. 

Religion 

a 

2 

2 

s 

3 

o 
3 

*2 

3 

2 

3 

m 

+  0 

Germmi 

and 

Historical 

Narration. 

:h 

-1> 

■3 

7 

/ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

U 

+  1 

Latin 

4 

4 

3 

3 
4 

3 
4 

3 

43 

^U 

French 

~ 

5 

5 

5 
3 

4 

4 

31 

—  3 

Eni^linU     1 

I- 

2 

4 
2 

2 
2 

4 
2 

3 

2 
5 

2 

a 

3 

3 
8 

18 

-2 

Hi>itor>' 

and 

Ueogmpliy 

2 
2 

2 

1 

28 

-  2 

AiillLiuetio 

iirii] 
Alt;el>m, 

5 

2 

5 
2 

fj 

5 

5 

42 
12 

-  i 

Natural 
HiAtoryi 

±  0 

Fliy^ii-9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

3. 

3; 

-1 

3\ 
2  J 

12 

+  0 

Chemiflfcrj 
and 

Mineralogy, 

1- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

O  J 

6 

-  0 

Writing 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

' 

- 

" 

4 

+  0 

Drawing 

_ 

2 

:J 

2 

2 

'> 

2 

2 

2 

le 

—  2 

Total 

an 

SA 

' 

2fl 

30 

m 

m 

3<1 

311 

3!l 

259 

—  21 

Remarks. 

A.  To  these  hours  arc  added,  as  (generally)  obligatory,  drilling  and 
gymnajitiea  three  hours  a  week  for  each  class  from  VI.  to  I  A,  luid 
siiigiufT  two  hours  a  week  in  VI.  and  V.  In  other  respects,  drilling  and 
gymnastics,  and  singing,  a.s  in  A.  Gymnasium. 

B.  Respecting  the  separation  of  IIIb,  IIIa,  and  Iln,  IIa,  the  same 
holds  good  as  for  A.  Gymnasdum. 

c.  For  the  brackets  against  German  and  Latin,  see  A.  Gymnasium. 
By  combining  the  natural  science  suibjeots  in  the  hands  of  one  teacher 
it  is  intended  to  render  it  possible  occasionally  to  d'evofte  to  one  of  them 
the  hours  a«adgned  to  both. 
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C. — ^TiMB  Table  for  OBBRttKiLSCHULBN  (Modern  Sahools  without  Latin.) 


VL 

V, 

IV, 

IIIB. 

niA. 

Ue. 

IlA. 

Lb. 

lA. 

Compared 
Totftli      mth 
formerly. 

Religion 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2  ' 

lU          +  0 

German    ' 

and 
Historical 
NamLtinn. 

:h 

6  I 

S 

f 

) 
6 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 

34 

47 
25 

+  4 

Francli 

;  ^ 

*^ 

5 

1 

-  9 

En^lkh 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

-• 

History 

and 

Gcograpliy, 

]■' 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

I 

3 

3 

3 

28    ' 

-  2 

Scr  German 

AriLliiiietk 
and 

'   5 

5 

& 

i& 

5 

5 

5 

5 

S 

47 

—  2 

Natiiml 
Histoiy* 

2 

2 

2 

n 

2 

f 
2/ 

' 

' 

- 

12 

-  1 

Pby«ic59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.1 

;;i 

2 

;3 

2 

13 

—  1 

Clienibitry 

and 
Mineralogy. 

Writing 

2 

2 

2 

-  — 

2 

11 
0 

+  2 

FrecliAnd 
Drawing. 

}- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

iiwiiArks  A. 

Total  - 

25 

^ 

28 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

SO 

2m  I  --  IK 

Remarks. 

A,  To  iheae  hours  are  added,  as  (generally)  obligatory,  drilling  and 
gymnastics  for  each  class  from  VI.  to  Ia,  and  singing  two  hours  a  week 
in  VI.  and  V.  In  other  respects,  drilling  and  gymnastics,  and  singing, 
as  in  A.  Gymnasium. 

Besides  this,  linear  drawing  is  taught  as  an  optional  subject  for  two 
hours  in  Classes  IIIa  to  Ia. 

B.  Respecting  the  separation  of  IIIb,  IIIa,  and  IIb,  IIa,  the  same  hohU 
good  as  for  A.  Gymnositlm. 

c.  For  the  brackets  against  German  and  French  see  A.  Gymn?i,«jiuni. 
By  combining  the  natural  science  subjects  in  the  hands  of  one  teacher 
it  is  intended  to  render  ii  possible  oocaisionally  to  devote  to  one  of  t)  cm 
the  whole  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  other  also. 
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D. — ^TiMB  Tablb  fob  Rbalsohuubn. 

The  Time  Table  for  the  Oberrealsohule  holds  good  for  these  sohooia 
from  VI.  to  IIb  inclusive,  provided  that  the  completion  of  tlhe  pro- 
gramme for  t(he  higher  stage  is  not  interfered  with. 

How  far  it  ia  poesible  in  oonsideraition  of  local  needs  to  alter  this  Time 
Table,  with  the  object  of  increasing  Grerman  in  VI. — ^11.  inclusive,  and 
correspondingly  redu<Hng  arithmetic  and  mathematics  and  perhaps 
natural  science  or  else  Freaot  in  the  respective  stages,  is  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  mipervis&ig  authorities.  The  number  of  hours  per  week 
in  tihe  individual  classes  must  nob  thereby  be  increased.  One  of  the 
possible  forms  of  such  a  programme  i%  given  in  D^. 


Di.— 

Anothbb  Fobm  of  TniB  Tablb  fob 

Rbalschulen. 

— 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

Total. 

Compared 

with 
Formerly. 

— 

Religion. 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

13 

±0 

German  and 
Historical 
Narration. 

:h 

:ii 

5I 

6 

5 

4 

3 

28 

+  7 

French. 

ej 

5 

4 

4 

31 

-  9 

English. 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

4 

13 

+.0 

History 

and 

Geography. 

}^ 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
1 

2 
2 

19 

28 

-3 

Ste 
German 

Arithmetic 

and 
Mathematics. 

h 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

—  1 

Natural 
History. 

)^ 

2 

2 

2 

'1 

- 

10 

—  3 

Natural 
Philosophy. 

}- 

- 

- 

- 

3) 

5 

8 

!      +^ 

Writing. 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

6 

—  2 

Freehand 
Drawing. 

}- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

—  2 

See 
Remarks  A. 

Total  -    • 

25 

25 

28 

30 

29 

29 

106 

—  13 

Remarks. 

A.  To  these  hours  are  added,  as  (generally)  obligatory,  drilling  and 
gymnastics  three  hours  a  week  for  each  class  from  Vl,  to  I.,  and  singing 
two  hours  a  wedt  in  VI.  and  V.  In  other  respects,  drilling  and  gym- 
nastics, and  singing,  as  in  A.  Gymnasium. 

Besides  this,  linear  drawing  is  taught  as  an  optional  subject  for  two 
hours  in  Classes  III. — I. 

D.  For  the  bracket«  see  A.  Gymnaaium  and  C.  Obcnroilcobttle. 
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Appendix  to  A — ^D. 

1.  The  preliminary  course  of  instruction  up  to  IIb  in  t(he  Gymntuiium 
(in  which  Greek  is  not  generally  compulsory  and  can  be  supplanted  by 
English)  is  allowed  to  stand  for  the  present.  This  course,  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  the  higher  course  of  the  Gynmasium  or  of  the  Oberreal- 
schule,  needs  no  special  time  table.  On  the  contrary,  the  time  table  ol 
the  Gymnasium  (apart  from  the  said  alteration  in  the  matter  of  Greek 
and  English)  or,  from  IIa  onwards,  the  time  table  of  the  Oberrealsohule, 
following  upon  that  of  the  Gymnasium,  holds  good.  The  approval  of 
the  supervising  authorities  is  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  this  form, 

2.  For  the  connection  between  the  Realgymnasium  and  the  (non-Latin) 
Realschule  the  time  table  of  the  Realgymnasium  and  the  Realschule,  ac- 
cording to  the  so-called  Altona  system,  can  be  left  for  the  present,  pro- 
vided that  the  number  of  hours  per  week  in  the  separate  classes  does 
not  exceed  that  of  the  Realschule  and  the  Realg3rmnasiiun,  that  conse- 
quently  the  number  of  hours  for  separate  subjects  is  correspondingly 
reduced,  and  that  drilling  and  gymnastics  are  increased  as  provided  for. 
For  drawing  in  the  Realschule  the  same  r^ulations  hold  good  as  for 
D'.  For  the  introduction  of  this  form  the  approval  of  the  supervising 
authorities  is  necessary.  .     .  .     . 
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n.— SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 


1.— RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION. 


PROTESTANT   RELIGION. 
Preliminary  Remarks. — ^The  aim,  programme  of  work,  and  notes  on 
method  are  substantially  the  same  for  corresponding  grades  in  all  kinds 
of  higher  schools. 

A.  General  Aim. 

The  Protestant  religious  instruction  in  higher  schools,  supplemented 
by  the  general  moral  influence  of  the  school,  aims  at  bringing  up  the 
young  in  God's  Word,  and  fitting  them  to  set  a  good  and  active  example 
in  the  future,  both  by  their  religious  and  everyday  life  and  by  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  and  work  of  their  parish. 

B.  Pboobammb  or  Work. 

VI.— Three   Hours   a   Week. 

Old  Tesrtajnent  narM.tives  from  a  reading  book.  Before  the  principal 
festivals.  New  Testament  narratives  relating  to  them. 

Catechism :  1st  section  to  be  explained  and  learnt  with  Luther's  Com- 
mentary, simple  explanation  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  sections  without 
Luther's  Commentary. 

Committing  to  memory  a  moderate  number  of  texts  from  the  Cate- 
chism and  of  four  hymns  in  immediate  connection  with  Church  festivals. 

v.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

New  Testament  narratives  from  a  reading  book. 

Catechism :  Revision  of  the  programme  of  the  previous  clasd ; 
oxpllaining  and  committing  to  memory  the  2nd  section  with  Luther's 
Commentary. 

Texts  from  the  Catechism  and  hymns,  as  in  VI.  Hymns  already  learnt 
to  be  revised,  and  four  new  ones  committed  to  memory. 

IV.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

General  outltno  of  the  divisions  of  the  Bible  and  the  names  and  order 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible.     Practice  in  lookiner  out  texts. 

Reading  of  important  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  an 
aid  to  the  revision  of  Bible  narratives. 

Catechism  :  Revision  of  the  programmes  of  VI.  and  V.  Explaining 
and  committing  to  memory  the  3rd  section  with  Luther^s  Commentary 
and  Bible  texts ;  4th  and  5th  sections  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  Texts  from 
the  Catechism  as  in  previous  classes,  and  revision  of  what  has  already 
been  learnt. 

Hymns  hvirnt  in  VI.  and  V.  to  be  revised,  and  four  new  ones  learnt. 

IIIb. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament :  Suitable  extracts  from 
ihe  Bible,  as  well  as  Psalms  and  passages  from  the  Book  cf  Job,  in 
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iUuBLrat'ion  ol  tho  same.     Revision  of  the  CA;t6oImm  learnt  in  VL,  V, 
and  IV.,  m  weU  m  the  t^xt«  ieamt  in  conntMjtioii  with  it, 

Hymna  already  learnt  to  be  revised,  nnd  some  (2 — 4)  of  the  more 
valuable  stjinza^  of  modem  hymnaw 

Instxuetion  in  the  Chm'oh  Year  and  the  meaning  of  tihe  Order  of 
Divine  Service. 

lllA.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  New  Testament :  Suitable  extracts  from 
the  Bihle  to  be  read  in  illustration.  Careful  study  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mumit  and  parables. 

Thur(juirh  revision  of  the  Catechism  iilready  learnt,  and  of  the  texts 
and  kymns  lt^aTnt  in  tiie  former  elaj»e.^.     Explanation  of  a  few  Psalm -j. 

History  of  tht  Rtformation  in  connection  with  a  Life  of  Luther. 

1 1  a, — ^Two  Houra  a  Week. 

Bible  reading  to  8U|>plemeut  and  complete  llie  portigns  reiid  in  lllii 
ami  111a.     Explanation  of  out-  of  the  synoptic  gospels. 

Itevisjoii  of  the  Catechismj  and  explanation  of  the  relation  of  its  parts 
to  each  other. 

Revision  of  texts,  hymns,  and  Psalma. 

llA.— Two  Hours  a  WeeL 
Explanation  of  the  whole  of  tiie  Act*  of  tiie  Apostles.     Other  selee- 
tiona  from  booka  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  reed, 
Revision  of  Catechism,  texta^  and  hymns. 

1b. — Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Church  history,  so  far  as  this  is  of  immediate  iraportance  for  the 
religions  training  of  tlie  younger  members  of  the  Protestjuit  Church : 
The  Petrine  period  (Judeiichristentum),  tho  Pauline  otuiceptioti  of  the 
person  and  work  <*f  Chrii*t»  8t,  Aiifrujstine,  Pela^^ua,  the  growtJi  of  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  tlie  Roforinatlon  and  events  that  led  up  to  it, 
development  of  the  Protectant  Church  in  it^i  more  important  directkons 
(Pietism,  Moravian  Brethren,  Spener,  Wiehem),  also  modem  sects, 
suoh  as  Metihodiets,  Baptists,  Irvingites. 

Explanation  of  New  Tes-t+mient  Scriptnree :  The  Gospel  of  Rt,  John 
;\nd  the  ea.^ier  Ejiistlc-s  (Episstle  to  the  Galatians,  to  the  Philippians, 
Epistle  of  Jamts,  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Epistle  to  Philemon). 
In  this  Class  and  in  I A  reference  to  be  made  occasionally  to  tho  original 
text. 

Ia* — Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Elements  of  Fai^h  and  Momk  in  the  form  of  an  explanation  of 
Articles  L — XVL,  XVIIL,  and  XX.  of  the  Augfiburg  Confession,  after  a 
short,  previous  dissertation  on  the  tliree  Creeds. 

Explanation  of  New  Te« lament  Scriptures:  The  Epistle  to  the 
Rcm-ans  and  other  EpisUee  from  the  selection  given  in  Ib. 


C.    NOTBS  ON  MbTHOB. 

In  the  now  arrangement  of  the  programme  of  Religious  Inatruction 
the  matter  to  be  commiited  to  memory  has  been  €Ut  dow^n  as  far  as 
possible  in  order  thfit  the  moral  sride  of  the  instruction  may  ci>tiie 
prominently  forward.  In  religions  instruction  chief  stress  is  to  be  laiil 
upon  a  living  acceptance  and  real  aaaimilation  on  the  part  of  tihe  pupil 
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of  the  k^uthft  of  siilvntioE  and  tko  duties  of  &  ChriBtian ;  and  religious 
instruotion  is  to  be  limit43d  so  faf  a«  it  is  of  a  historical  nature  to  thoso 
iuoidenta  whioh  are  of  laabing  influeaoe  upon  ihe  religioua  life  of  a 
member  of  the  Churok 

In  no  brandh  of  instruction  is  it  so  true  aa  in  tliis,  that  the  primary 
condition  of  suocess  lies  in  the  living  j>ersomiJiitj  of  the  teaolier  and  'n 
hia  speaking  out  of  the  fuhiesa  of  his  boart.  But  even  \v"heru  this  primary 
condition  is  fulfilled  theare  mest  be  no  lack  of  skill  to  enable  the  teacher, 
by  the  simplicity  aod  clearness  of  his  exposition  and  qnestioning,  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  age  of  hia  pupils  tuad  to  make  his  Bubject  clear  and 
keep  it  within  the  pupils'  powers  of  comprehenmon.  The  limitation  of 
the  amount  to  be  committed  to  memory  renders  it  more  possible,  by 
freijuent  repetition ^  to  secure  for  the  pupil  as  aa  abiding  possession  In 
after  life  the  hymns,  Scripture  texts,  and  portions  of  the  Cateehism 
which  he  has  learnt  by  heart. 

The  work  prescribed  for  the  earlier  stage  is  the  Bible  hiKtory  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  in  appropriate  solections  and  by  mciuis  of  a 
suitable  readin;jj  book,  t4ie  learning  by  heart  of  iiymns  adapted  to  tbin 
standord,  and  the  Lutheran  Cnt-echisra.  The  teacher  .should  eudeiiveur 
to  bring  all  the  different  part*  of  this  soheme  into  living  relation  to 
each  other. 

In  the  i  liter  mediate  stage  the  knowledge  of  the  Catechism  is  to  be 
firmly  secured.  The  stock  of  hymns  and  texts  is  to  be  revised  and  ex- 
tended, and  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  aa 
set  forth  both  in  the  Old  ajid  tike  Nerw  Testament,  is  to  be  given.  At 
this  stage  elementary  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  tJhe  Church  Year 
and  in  fiie  Order  of  Diviiie  Service,  a^  well  as  aa  interesting  acootmt 
of  the  Reformation,  especially  in  connection  with  the  person  of  Luther. 
The  intermediate  stage  is  completed  in  the  sixth  year's  course,  when  a 
synoptic  Gospel  is  read  and  exj^ainedi  aa  an  aid  to  a  oomprehenaivo 
grasp  ol  *h©  life  of  Christ  > 

In  the  higher  stage  the  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  ScriptureB 
is  extended  over  the  range  indicated  in  the  separate  programmes  of 
work.  The  teacher  is  to  be  given  a  free  hand  in  tJhe  seleotion  of  details, 
taking  aocomit,  among  otiher  things,  of  the  attainments  of  his  pupils. 
The  reading  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle**,  p^resoribed  for  11a,  serves  as  an 
infcroduetiion  to  Churoh  history. 

Church  history  in  the  highest  class  must  only  be  taught  in  its  most 
essential  points,  and  everything  that  is  not  of  immediate  importance 
for  the  religious  training  of  the  younger  members  of  our  Church  must 
be  carefully  excluded-  It  must,  therefore^  be  gub«?tfl.ntially  restricted  to 
the  descripiion  of  the  early  Qhrigrtiitn  Church,  the  Reformation  and 
events  that  led  up  to  it^  and  the  most^  important  religionx  manifestations 
of  modem  timee. 

Faith  and  Morals  are  not  taught  acoordia^g  to  a  system  and  text  book, 
but  in  connection  with  the  Gospels  and  Apostolic  writings  and  the 
Augsburg  Conilemoiif  Articles  I.— XVL,  XVllL,  and  XX,  especially  of 
the  latter  being  explained  after  a  short  introductory  dissertation  on 
the  three  Creedts. 

Even  in  the  highest^  class  of  the  Gymnasium  the  German  text  is  in 
general  to  be  mainly  used  in  reading  the  New  Testament.  But  the 
Greek  text  Tuay  be  employed,  at  any  rate  occasionally,  in  order  to  load 
the  pupi!  to  refer  to  the  original  text.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken 
that  the  instruction  shall  not  thereby  acquire  a  philological  character 
to  the  detriment  of  its  main  object 
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Of  the  Boealled  introductory  aoiencee  (EiiileitungswisBeiisehaften) 
to  the  books  of  ihe  Bible  as  little  aa  posBible  is  to  be  given.  Critical 
enquiries  into  th»  mibjeet  do  not  Ball  witliiii  the  province  of  tlie  fechooL 


CATHOLIC  HELIGION, 

Prelimijittry  remarka:  The  aim,  programme  of  work,  and  notes  on 
method  are  substantially  the  same  for  correepondiug  gradeii  in  all  kinds 
of  higher  schools. 

A4  Gbksbal  Auf. 

lui^truution  in  the  Catholio  Reli^oa  in  hig-W'jr  airhooU  Hhould  be  an 
essential  pitrt  of  the  genend  orgioiisjttion  of  the  aehool,  not  holding  a 
sepfifjitt  in*  it^olatcd  ftonition,  but  clonely  bound  np  in  active  corrclution 
with  all  briinLhes  of  the  athool  work  which  aim  ni  culture  and  education. 
It*  aiK't^ial  niieeion  is  to  make  the  younger  mcmbcrft  of  the  Catholic 
Clinroh,  ficeording  to  iho  stJindanl'  o(  tlieir  intellectual  dtevelopment, 
aciiunintiH;!  with  tht*  dtK-triimtt*  iwid'  prcoept-s  a^  well  a«  wHiih  the  in  ward 
and  oiitwfird  life  amd  wo<rk  of  their  Chureh,  t^3  strengthen  the-ni  in  the 
conviction  of  thie  truth  and  Divino  origin  of  ChriHtiaiiity  jm<l  nf  the 
Church,  and  to  guide  them  faithfully  to  preserve  their  conviction,  dili- 
gently to  foster  it,  and  ever  inviolably  to  acknowledge  it  by  living  in 
and  with  Christ  and  His  Church. 

B.  Pbooeammb  07  Wore. 

VI.— Three   Hours   a    Week 

The  necefisfiry  prayers ;  brief  directions  to  hear  Holy  M»m  devoutly. 
Inwimution  in  Confesmoii,  or  brief  revision  of  what  has  alrejidy  been 
given,  as  tlie  c^ase  may  rc<|uirt\  CatecJii«m  :  Tlio  firist  sectiijn,  on  Faith- 
Bible  stories  from  the  Old  Testament,  out  of  a  Bible  history. 

v.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Cateehiiim  t  The  second  itnd  third  sections,  on  tJie  Commandments 
and  on  the  Means  of  Grace.  Bible  stories  from  the  New  Tt«tument  to 
the  Eeeurreotion  of  Christ,  out  of  a  Bible  hiMory. 

IV.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Longer  Catechism  :  The  iirst  section,  on  Faith.  Bible  hifli:ory  :  Con- 
elusion  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  a  fuller  and  more  detailed 
revision  of  the  whole  Bible  history  of  the  New  Testament,  especially 
the  period  of  the  public  teaching  of  Jesus,  from  a  Bible  history.  Some 
hymns  to  be  explained  and  committed  to  memory. 

IIIb. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Longer  Catechism :  The  second  section,  on  the  Oimmnndments. 
Explanation  of  the  Church  Year,  in  connection  witli  the  first  command- 
ment of  the  Church-  Bible  history ;  Fuller  end  more  detailed  revision 
ijf  the  history  of  the  Old  Testamen;t>  specially  emphasisiiiig  its  preparu- 
tory,  pn>phetioal,  and  typioal  ohanvcter,  both  in  individual  prominent 
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peraanages  and  in  events  and  religions  institutions.     New  hymns  to  be 
explained  and  oooimitted  to  memory,  including  some  Laitin  bymoB. 

IIIa.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Longer  Catechism:  The  third  secftion,  on  the  Means  of  Grace,  with 
references  to  the  oeremonial  at  the  Holy  Sacrilice  of  the  Ma*s,  at  the 
giving  of  tJie  Holy  Sacraments  and  the  SiKrament-iils.  Kleme*nts  of 
Church  histuiy  by  means  of  famous  characters  in  Church  liibtory. 

N.B, — 'A  suitable  manual  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  Longer  Catechism. 

IIb, — ^Two  Hours  a  Week, 

Proof  of  the  Catholic  Faith  (Apologetics).  Doctrine  of  naturul 
religion,  of  thc^  Divine  revehition  and  the  81114*^0(1  of  rev ehUiori  (pjUri^irtlial 
rcvelatiiKf»  JuilaiKni,  itnd  Christianity)^  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  of  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  of  the  Catholic  Hole  of  Faith,  from  a 
manual  Hcvision  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  programmes  of 
work  for  the  middle  stage. 

lU. — ^Two  Hours  a  WeK?k. 

The  doctrine  of  Ffiitheoneeniing  God,  Creation  i\iu\  litHli>ni|Mion,  front 
a  manual  Besides  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  C  itholic  Cliureh, 
those  points  of  doctrine  which,  in  the  presence  of  the  prevailing  ideas  of 
the  time,  appear  to  need  defending  must  be  treated  at  length.  Fairly 
full  excerpts  from  Church  history  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  prinei- 
paJly  by  means  of  sketches  of  persons  or  epochs,  Chureh  institutions, 
and  the  like,  in  connection  with  a  niannal. 

Ib,— Two  Hours  a  Week, 

Conclusion  of  the  d^x^tnne  of  FnLth,  Sanctitication  and  Perfection, 
from  a  maauid,  iiccording  to  tko  program  me  fur  Ha,  Exoerpt**  form 
the  Church  history  of  the  middle  ages  and  modem  times  in  the  manner 
presoribed  iu  the  programme  for  Ha, 

Ia. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week* 

General  and  special  morals,  from  a  manual  This  should  be  taught 
especially  with  a  view  to  the  refutation  of  those  tenets  and  aspirations 
of  the  present  day  wliich  are  dangerous  to  moml  life  and  to  social  order. 
Comprehensive  revision  of  the  programmes  of  the  higher  classes. 

N.B. — When  an  alteration  in  the  above  programmes  is  necessary 
owing  to  peculiar  eir  cum  stances,  especially  through  several  classes 
having  to  be  taken  together,  the  teacher  will  do  his  utmost,  by  increased 
zeal  and  educational  skill,  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  which  un- 
avoidably arise  from  such  circumstances,  and  will  endeavoiur,  all  the 
same,  in  the  course  of  the  school  period  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  groimd 
prescribed. 

If  the  arrangements  of  the  school  reqiure  it,  Church  history  alone 
can  be  taken  in  Ua,  and  Fadth  and  Morals  can  be  n^served  for  In  and  I  a. 


a  NoTBs  ON  MfiTHon. 

In  all  classes  religious  education  depends  first  and  foremost  upon  the 
exposition,  explanation,  and  proof  of  the  orthodox  Chm*ch  doctrine. 
Speaking  generally,  controversial  pointa  of  view  must  not  be  introduced, 
even  incidentally,'  into  the  course  of  study  before  IIb,  and  eveai  tliea 
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only  in  so  far  ^s  they  are  required  to  refute  such  errors  as  already  come 
under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  pupil,  or  are  likely  so  soon  to 
press  themselves  upon  his  attention  that  they  cannot  be  left  unnoticed 
and  imrefuted.  At  the  same  time  attention  must  repeatedly  be  drawn 
to  the  importance  of  discussing  the  objections  of  antagonists,  and  pupils 
must  be  emphatically  reminded  that  the  infallible  authority — ^which 
has  already  been  assumed  as  an  axiom — of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  a  full  and  reliable  surety 
for  the  Christian  faith.  In  regard  to  the  amount  to  be  committed  to 
memory,  the  new  arrangement  of  the  programmes  makes  complete 
provision  and  gives  the  necessary  directions  for  the  work  of  the  lower 
and  intermediate  stages.  Only  in  IIb  and  in  the  higher  stage  is  the 
teacher  left  to  work  out  for  himself  the  details  of  the  scheme  which 
is  there  given  merely  in  general  outline. 

The  aim  of  religious  teaching  can  only  be  attained  by  a  sure  founda- 
tion of  soimd  religious  knowledge,  faithful  conviction,  and  loyalty  to 
the  Church,  and  by  this  means  alone  can  it  be  hoped  to  carry  out  the 
other,  and  that  not  the  least  and  mo6t  imimportant,  part  of  its  purpose, 
viz.,  to  bring  about  in  a  thorough  and  lasting  manner  the  religious 
education  and  moral  imppovemont  of  the  pupil.  In  this  the  personal 
example  of  the  teacher  is  of  special  importance. 

Faith  and  Morals  are  treated  in  three  suoceasive  coursee,  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  division  into  three  stages  of  the  schools  with  nine  year 
courses — each  time  in  more  extended  form  and  in  greater  detail.  The 
l;nowledge  which  the  pupils  have  acquired  in  non-religious  branches  of 
study  is  to  be  turned  to  account  as  much  as  possible  in  their  religious 
instruction.  In  the  interest  of  the  pupils  who  are  leaving  school  after 
having  gone  through  IIa,  the  most  important  work  prescribed  for  this 
class  is  a  popular  exposition  of  the  proof  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Herein  the  chief  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Church ; 
for,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  the  real  moral  life  rests  upon 
obedience  to  the  Church  as  the  accredited  defender  and  interpreter  of 
the  Divine  ordinances,  and  therein  lies  a  special  protection  against  the 
perverse  tendencies  of  the  present  day,  which  are  dangerous  to  moral 
order. 

Just  as  instruction  in  Faith  an<d  Morals  must  always  be  based  upon 
Bible  history,  so  the  teaching  of  Bible  history  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  inculcation  of  doctrinal  truths  and  moral  precepts.  To  this 
end  it  is  desirable  that  in  the  higher  stage  instruction  in  Faith  and 
Morals  should,  so  far  as  time  and  opportimity  allow,  be  combined  with 
the  reading  or  narration  of  short  selected  portions  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, e.g.,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  selected  parables  or  incidents 
from  the  life  of  Christ. 

The  introduction  to  Church  history  in  the  middle  stage  is  followed 
by  a  fuller  study  of  the  subject  in  the  higher  stage — in  both  cases  prin- 
cipally in  the  form  of  portraits.  The  chief  aim  is  not  to  present  to  the 
pnpils  and  fix  in  their  memory  the  greatest  possible  mass  of  details ; 
>»ut  to  tench  them  to  reverence  and  love  the  Church,  and  to  mnke  them 
see  in  its  history,  above  all,  the  unfolding  of  a  desicrn  of  Divine  provi- 
dence. The  application  and  importance  of  this  subject  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view  follows  naturally. 
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2.^aERBfAN, 

Prelimiuaiy  Remarks :  The  aim,  programme  of  work  and  notes  on 
method  are  subBtantiaJIj'  the  same  for  the  corresponding  grades  in  all 
kinds  of  higher  schools. 

A.   GBNEilAL  AlHt 

ReadmesB  in  the  correct  oral  and  written  use  of  the  mother  touguej 
ftcqyaintance  with  the  most  important  sections  of  the  history  of  our 
poetry  in  connectmn  with  what  the  pupils  are  rcmlincj,  and  owakening 
of  the  eense  of  patriotism,  especially  by  an  iiitrotluction  to  Germanic 
legend  and  such  maste^rpieoeft  of  onr  literatiire  as  are  of  mo»b  value 
for  school  purposes. 


B.   PR0<3Bi.UME  Of  WOBK. 

VI, — ^Four  or  Five  Hours  a  Week, 

Grammar :  Parts  of  speech  aiui  atruottire  of  the  simple  sentence. 
Differences  bet  weeii  strong  and  weak  inflection*  (Tenninology  through* 
out  the  same  as  in  Latin.)  * 

Eiercises  in  spelling  by  means  of  weekly  dictations  in  class. 

Heading  of  poems  and  pieees  of  prose  (fables,  fairy  tales,  stones  from 
the  legends  and  history  of  the  native  land). 

Oral  reproduction  of  stories  related  in  clags.  Learning  by  heart  and 
intelligent  recitation  of  poems, 

V,— Three  or  Four  Hours  a  Week, 

Grammar :  The  simple  and  eixtended  sentence.  Essentials  of  the  com- 
pound sentence.  Eiercises  in  spelling  and  punctuation  by  means  of 
weekly  dictations  in  ela»s. 

Oral  reproduction  of  stories.  First  attempts  at  written  reproduotioni 
in  the  first  half-ye^ir  in  olassi  in  th.e  second  half-year  as  home  work. 

Stories  from  the  ancient  legends  and  history.  In  other  respects  ai 
in  VL 

lY,— Three  or  Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Grammar  :  The  compound  sentence.  The  rudiments  of  word  forma* 
lion,  illnstrated  by  typical  examples. 

Exercises  in  spelling  in  classf,  alternately  with  freer  written  reproduc- 
tion of  what  has  been  heard  in  class  (home  work  every  foor  weeks), 

Reading  of  poems  and  pieces  of  prose.  Reproduction.  Learning 
by  heart-  and  intelligent  recitation  of  poems. 

IIIb. — ^Two  or  Three  Honrs  a  Week. 

Grammar :  Comprehensive  survey  of  the  most  important  grammatical 
rules  peculiar  to  the  German  language. 

Home  composition  every  four  weeks  in  the  farm  of  narrations^ 
descriptionB,  sketches,  and  translationa  from  wlmt  is  read  in  foreign 
]an^age«. 

Re«(linj]j  of  pros*?  and  verse  pieces  (dealinrr  with  Northern  ajid 
Germanic    lej?en<iH»    universal    history,    the    history    of    civilisation, 
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geography,  natural  bietory,  as  well  as  epic  poetry,  and  particularly 
ballads).  Notes  oa  the  ehaintot^ristics  of  poet^,  so  far  a«  knece^iiiiry 
for  the  proper  mterpretation  of  wha^  is  read,  Letixning  by  liuttrt  and 
recitation  of  poems  as  in  lower  classes. 

IIIa.— Two  or  Threo  Hours  a  Week, 

Home  oompoafitioa«  m  in  IIIb,  aa  well  aa  aooounta  of  personal 
exporienoes,  sometimea  in  t^he  form  of  a  let  tea*. 

Readings  in  general  as  in  IIIBi  buft  witih  gradual  diminution  of 
prose  and  increase  of  verse  readings^  Lyric  and  dramatic  poetry 
(especially  Sc?hiller'8  *'Glouk©''  and  *' Willielm  Teir*).  Further  noted 
on  the  principles  of  poetry  and  rhetorio  based  on  what  i«  read  (Indukti 
3511  behandelnde  Belehrungen).  (In  Modern  Schools  (Realanstalten) 
Vosk's  translation  of  Homer  instead  of  the  drama.)  Learning  by  heart 
and  recitation  of  p^jetus  and  pajssages  of  poeitry  aa  in  the  earlier  stages. 

IIb. — Three  Hours  a  Week* 

Practical  introdnctiion  to  essay  writing  by  exercises  in  cla«a  in  finding 
out  and  arranging  the  subject  matter  An  easy  essay  (abhandelnder 
Art)  ©very  four  weeks,  especially  com  pari  wns  as  well  as  narrative 
descriptions  or  accountis  of  pereo-njiJ  experiences  ns  in  IILi^  only  wider 
in  scope.     Also  translations  firj-m  what,  i*  reaxl  in  fi>rejgn  languages. 

Reaiding:  '*Jungfrau  von  Orleans"  (in  Modem  Schools  '' Wilhelm 
Tell"),  ''Minna  von  Bamhelm,"  '*  Ht?rmann  und  Dorothea."  The 
explanation  should  aim  in  the  simpleeb  manner  poasiblo  at  making  the 
pupil  gra«p  tlio  whole  as  one  pe^f-ect  ajid  complete  work  of  art.  Learning 
by  heart  of  passages  of  poetry,  and  first  atrtempta  on  t;he  part  of  tlie 
pupils  to  give  viva  voce  short  original  oriticisms  on  what  they  have  read. 

Ha.— Three  or  Four  Hoiui^s  a  Week* 

Essay  writing  at  home  and  in  class*  Short  papers  on  subjects  chosen 
from  the  intellectual  range  acquired  by  the  pupil  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction.   About  eight  essays  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  addition^ 

L  Introduction  to  the  "  Niebelungenlied,*'  with  specimens  from  the 
original  text  read  and  explained  by  the  teacher.  A  cursory  glance  at 
North  em  legends  and  the  great  Gennanic  legendary  world,  at  the 
ohivalrous  epics  and  lyrics  (Tristan,  Parzifal,  etc.).  Oocasion^J  leasons 
on  philology  by  means  of  typiea-l  examples. 

2.  Comprehensive  revision  of  the  different  kind«  of  poetry. 

X  Readings  of  dramas  (e.g.,  '*  Wallenstein,"  "Egmont,"  "Gota"). 

4.  Oc^4isional  learning  by  heart  of  passages  of  poetry.  Preparation 
and  delivery  by  pupils  <>f  viva  voce  reviews  of  the  substance  of  important 
Middle  High  German  poems  or  modern  drama.s  and  other  poems  that 
have  been  read. 

Ib. — Three  or  Foiir  Hours  a  Week. 

EiBsay  writing  at  home  and  in  class  as  in  IIa. 

In  additi  m — • 

1.  Portraits  from  the  history  of  German  literature  from  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  given  concisely. 

2.  Reading:  Lessbg*s  crltica,!  treatises  ("LaAbxin"")  :  a  few  odea  of 
Klopstoek  :  Schiller's  and  Goethe's  philoj^iphical  lyrics.  In  additimi — 
dramaja,  espeelany  "Tphigenie,"  "Braut  von  Me*sina"  (in  Mwlern  SehoolR 
;tlftO  translations  of  Sophocles'  tragedies).     Sp^?c]mcns  of  modem  poetry. 
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3,  Viva  voce  reviews  by  the  pupils  of  the  live©  amd  works  of  poeU,  b% 
m  IIa.  Harder  select  ion «  from  a  reajcling  Iwok  f«M"  L  can,  mider  certain 
circumstances,  takes  the  pla<re  of  the  prescribed  pro«e  readings  in  this 
class  and  in  Ia, 

Ia. — ^Three  or  Fcmr  Houra  a  Week. 

Essay  writing  at  home  and  in  olaaa,  aa  in  IIa  and  Ib. 
In  addition — 

1.  The  liveB  of  Schiller  and  Cioetlie  and  their  most  famous  contem- 
poraries, as  well  aa  of  the  more  inip<>rtiint  inotlerii  [><K?ts. 

2.  Hcndinf^8  taken  from  the  **  Hambur^isohe  Dramaturgie/'  in  addition 
to  the  readiii*ifa  of  dramas,  and  ea pet- i ally  of  Shakespeare  in  a  translation 
(in  the  Classical  Schools,  Gymnaiiia). 

3»  Preparation  and  ilelivery  by  pupils  of  viva  vnee  reviews  of  tlieHvea 
and  works  of  poets. 


c.  Notes  on  Mkthod. 

For  the  relation  of  German  to  the  other  subjects  of  instruction,  see 
111.  '*  Explanations,  etc!.,"  5, 

(iramnialicjxl  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  has  been  retained  in 
order  to  j^ive  the  pupil  a  definite  standard  whereby  he  may  judge  his  own 
and  othcc  people's  diction,  and  to  guide  him  afterwards  in  ca^e*  of  doubt. 
This  instruction  must,  however,  be  limited  to  what  is  strictly  necessary, 
and  must  always  rest,  upon  deiinito  examples,  Germaji  grammar  must 
no  longer  be  treatc^l  in  the  sjime  way  a*  the  grammar  of  foreign 
languages  in  German  higher  schools. 

Mnterials  for  the  graduated  exercises  in  writing  are  to  be  taken  from 
t4ie  subjects  being  taught.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  preclude 
essays  on  matters  of  moro  general  fK-ope  frtmi  being  set  in  the  higher 
classes,  in  so  far  as  sufficient  preparation  for  them  can  be  expected  to 
have  been  acquired  from  the  general  instruction,  Themea  based  upon 
the  reading  are  recommended,  particularly  in  the  higher  classes.  Teachers 
must,  however,  be  particularly  warned  agamst  the  danger  of  making 
excessive  demands  upon  pupils,  especially  in  reference  to  the  scope  of 
these  ta«ks. 

On  the  question  of  utilising  for  the  teaching  of  German  translation 
from  foreign  lanrnutges  and  short  compositions  on  what  has  been  learnt 
in  oiher  subjectn,  ntieniion  may  be  caJle*!  to  III,  "  Ex  pi  iui  at  ions,  etc.,'*  T), 

Guidance  in  the  treatment  of  the^  subjects  set  is  necess:iry  in  all  stages, 
hut  it  should  be  given  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils  learn  more  and  more, 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  to  find  out  the  salient  points  and  the 
arrangement  of  them  for  tli  em  selves. 

Simplicity  of  style,  especially  in  the  Htructuro  of  sentences,  is  to  be 
uisit^ted  upon,  and  foreign  constructions  are  to  be  rigidly  excluded. 
Foreign  words  for  which  good  Germ m  expressions  can  be  found,  and 
which  render  fully  and  exactly  the  same  idcKi,  are  to  be  weeded  out. 
Nevertheless*  a  reasonable  cliscreii<in  Is  essential  on  thi.«»  point,  so  a*?  not 
to  afford  an  opening  to  arbitrary  pedantry;  and  it  is  advisable  that 
special  rules  on  this  subject  should  l>e  est^iblishe*!  for  each  seh<w>l. 

Careful  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  good  oral  expres- 
Bion  in  all  subjects  and  in  all  stages.  But,  above  all,  the  teacher  himself 
must  set  a  good  example.  Any  carelessness  in  this  respect  exerciaea 
a  prejudicial  intluence  upon  the  style  of  the  pupils. 

InteUiffe*!*   ATorenBive  reading  and  recitation  by  the  pupila  mu8t  be 
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continually  practised.  Besides  ihh  the  pupiis  in  the  kigher  claases  at 
reguliir  iutervaU  prepare  beforehiuid  luni  deliver  without  notes  short 
leotures  ou  what  they  liave  read  or  heard.  The  iectures  are  afterwarda 
LTiticitjed  by  the  toucher  of  the  cla^. 

Mudc  ratlin  I  inust  l>e  carel'uUj  observed  in  setting  work  to  be  learnt 
by  lieiiFt,  and  the  uuthoriaed  selection  of  poems  which  has  l:>een  intro- 
duLtd  into  most  schools  should  be  snbjected  to  repeated  scrutiny . 

In  the  selection  of  subjects  for  readings  a  distinction  must  be  made 
Li ti ween  class  readings  and  private  reading.  In  the  former  the  selection 
of  something  that  can  serve  iu  a  guituble  type  for  the  corTesf>onding 
grade  in  all  schools  iimHi  be  kept  in  view;  in  the  latter  special  regard 
muHt  be  paid  to  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  In  the  lower  and  inter* 
mediator  stages  pjenis  which  are  chosen  tor  clat-s  work  are  in  the  first 
place  to  be  read  aloud  and  in  good  style  by  the  teacher.  Then  the  neces- 
siiry  explanations,  bith  of  the  language  and  of  the  substance,  are  to  be 
given,  and  the  principal  incidental  ideas  are  to  be  brought  out  by  the 
teacher  and  pupils  together.  The  poem  is  then  read  aloud  by  one  of  the 
pupils^  and  afterwards  set  to  be  learnt,  so  fchnt  it  may  bt?  recited  and 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  next  lesson.  Even  in  the  reading  of  longer 
works  in  the  higher  classes  the  leading  ideas  are  to  be  sought  out  with 
the  help  of  the  pupils,  the  main  sections  and  their  systematic  arrjinge- 
^uent  are  to  be  shown,  and  in  this  way  the  work  is  to  be  made  clear  to 
the  pupils  as  a  v^hoh.  Attention  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  paid  to  the 
artistic  form  of  the  work,  A  comparison  of  different  poems  which  treat 
of  the  same  subject  is  especially  to  be  recommended.  The  construction 
of  the  epic^  and  dramas  read,  as  well  as  the  characters  of  the  persona 
that  occur  in  them,  are  to  be  brought  thoroughly  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  pupils. 

The  prose  reading,  which  is  in  all  stages  to  be  cultivated  side  by  side 
with  the  poetr)%  is  intended  to  widen  the  ideas  and  views  of  the  pupil, 
nnd  especially  in  the  higher  stage  to  offer  material  for  the  discussion  of 
i  m  port  ant  con  cep  t  io  ns  n  nd  i  dca  son  matters  of  gen  eral  i  n  t crest .  IT  u  d  er 
apt  guidance,  this  reading  can  in  the  hij,'hest  class  tnke  the  place  of  the 
introduction  to  philosophy,  which  18  often  studied  with  so  little  profit, 
and  which  is  not  inchided  in  this  protrramme  as  a  special  subject. 

Y**v  the  treatment  of  Mirldle  Hiirh  German,  see  b.  Programmes  of 
Work. 

The  teacher  must  always  be  ready  to  assist  the  pupil  wnth  advice  in 
the  suitable  choice  of  books  for  private  readinsTt  and  he  must  endeavour 
above  all  tn  awaken  interest  and  pleiisure  in  it. 

Next  to  religion  and  hiatorv,  German  is  the  subject  which  is  of  the 
greatest  mora!  importance  in  the  organic  life  of  our  higher  schools.  The 
task  asftierned  to  it  is  one  of  peculiar  difficult v,  and  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  its  BucceRsfiil  a>ocomplishment  are  a  thnroucrh  comprehen.^ofi  of 
our  Inngnaire  nnd  hi«itory  on  the  part  of  the  te**oher,  nn  enthumastic 
admiration  f*ir  the  treasures  of  our  literr^ture,  and  a  drep  Kense  of 
paf  rintism,  whereby  he  may  be  able  to  instil  into  the  sensitive  hearts  of 
our  vounjT  people  enthusiasm  for  the  German  hiniruage,  for  the  Germnn 
people,  iind  for  the  crrentne^ts  of  the  German  intellect. 
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Cv/rricula  aiul  VvtHji^cmmcH  oj  W*jrk 


3.— LATIN. 


A.  GYMNASIUM, 


A.  Gknbral  Aim. 


To  enable  boys  to  understand  the  more  iniportant  ebissiual  writers  of 
thi?  Humane,  and  to  give  them  a  linguistic  training. 


B,    PROGRAliUiS  OF  WOBK. 

VI. — Eight  Hours  a  Week* 

Acciilonee,  ^ricUy  limited  to  what  is  regular^  iuid  excluni  vo  of  de|M>neiit 
verbs.  Acquirement  of  an  adequate  vocabulary  from  the  reading  book 
a»  a  preparation  for  the  reading  of  authors. 

Materials  for  the  reader  and  exerdst?  b<jok  are  drawn  mainly  from 
Konian  mythology  and  hititory,  so  that  both  the  matter  and  languago 
may  serve  as  a  first  step  towards  residing  Koniiin  authors.  The  matter 
is  m  far  as  possiblo  connected,  and  consists  primarily  and  principally  of 
Latin  pieces  and  German  readings  correspoiidiDg  to  them.  All  tbo 
passiiges  are  construed  in  class,  at  first  under  the  guidance  and  with  the 
aaeistance  of  the  teaehOT,  but  gradually  more  and  more  indopendeaitly  ; 
then  they  are  set  to  be  translat-ed  a^^aiti  nft^*warda  at  home.  I^ractiee 
in  construing  and  r^translation.  Hei^ular  exercises  for  oral  and  written 
practice  in  class  are  made  up  from  the  Latin  and  German  pieces. 

Elementary  ml  as  oi  synt^ix  are  taught  indireetly  from  the  text,  t.g,^ 
expreeaions  of  time  and  place,  the  ablative  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
commonest  cod  jun  ct  io  nsf  m  m  .qua  m  qu  a  m  ,ut,  n  ek  an  d  a  f<fw  el  em  en  in  ry 
rules  aJbout  the  order  of  words.  Once  a  week  for  half  an  hour  an  exercise 
made  up  from  what  ha»  beea  read  is  done  in  claas  withnut  booksv  A 
fair  copy  of  this  exercise  is  to  be  made.  Towards  the  end  of  the  st^booL 
year  special  transktiouB,  prepared  beforehand  in  class,  can  be  set  a^ 
home  work  instep  of  this  exercise. 

v.— Eight  Hours  a  Week- 

J?e7iBion  of  the  regidar  accidence,  deponent  verbs,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant irregiiljir  forms  of  the  accidence.  Acrjuirement  of  a  suita!>le 
voc<vbuIar>%  as  in  VI,  Words  which  do  not  occur  in  the  reading  book 
are  not  to  be  given. 

Reader  and  exercise  book,  as  in  YI. 

Rules  of  syntax  drawn  from  the  text  as  required,  r.ff.,  accusative  and 
infinitive,  agreement  of  participle^;,  ablative  aJbs<->lnte,  mnstrtiHion  wnth 
names  of  town^,  and  a  few  necessary  remarks  on  style.  Oral  and  written 
exeroifies  for  prnctice  in  clns^,  and  fjiir  copies,  a^  in  VL  Alternatelv 
with  the  latter*  s|>ecial  translations,  prepare]  lie-forehand  in  clflss,  are 
set  as  home  work. 

IT. — Seven  Hours  a  Week. 

Readinqf  (in  the  first  btdf-year*  three  hours;  in  the  second,  four 
hour8> :  "  Cornelius  Nepos/'  or  a  suitable  reader.  In  the  fir»t.  half-year 
the  rejtrlmir  k  pTepnred  in  class.  Diligent  practjco  jn  construing,  unseen 
translation  and  ?ytnmslatiftfi. 
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Peculiarities  of  style,  important  idioms  and  synonyms  (with  their  dis- 
tinctions) to  be  learnt  incidentally  as  they  occur  in  reading. 

Grammar  (in  the  first  half-year,  four  hours;  in  the  second,  three 
hours) :  Revision  of  the  accidence.  Thepnost  important  rules  on  the  use 
of  the  cases,  illustrarted  by  examples  drawn  as  f ar  a«  possible  from  the 
book  that  is  being  read.     Syntax  of  the  verb  as  far  as  necessary. 

Oral  and  written  translations  into  Latin  from  an  exercise  book  con- 
taining passages  akin  to  what  is  being  read. 

Once  a  week  a  short  translation  into  Latin  in  connection  with  the 
reading,  either  in  school  or  as  home  work.  In  addition,  three  written 
translations  into  German  in  the  course  of  the  half-year. 

IIIb. — Seven  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (four  hours) :  Caesar,  *  Bel'l.  Gal.' 

Guidance  in  preparation.  Careful  and  frequent  practice  in  construing, 
unseen  translation,  and  retranslation.  Peculiarities  of  style,  etc.,  etc., 
as  in  IV. 

Grammar  (three  hours) :  Revision  of  case  syntax.  Principal  rules 
for  the  syntax  of  tense  and  mood     Method  <A  instruction  as  in  IV. 

Oral  and  written  translations  into  Latin  from  an  exercise  book  founded 
on  Ca3sar. 

Once  a  week  a  translation  into  Latin  in  connection  with  what  has  been 
read,  either  in  school  or  as  home  work.  Every  six  weeks,  in  place  of 
this  work  in  school,  a  written  translation  into  German. 

IIIa. — Seven  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (four  hours):  Caesar,  *Bell.  Gall.';  Ovid,  *Metam.,'  from 
an  authorised  selection.  Guidance  in  translating  in  class.  Explanation 
and  practice  of  dactylic  hexameters.  Method  of  reading  and  exercises 
as  in  IIIb. 

Grammiar  (three  hfours) :  Revision  and  amplification  of  the  syntax  of 
tense  and  mood.     The  remaining  chief  rules  of  the  syntax  of  the  verb. 

Method  of  instruction,  use  of  the  exercise  book,  and  written  exercises, 
as  in  IIIb, 

IIb. — Seven  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (four  hours) :  Easier  orations  of  Cicero,  selections  from  Livy 
and  Virgil — ^the  latter  from  an  authorised  selection,  giving  complete 
scenes  and  a  general  survey  of  the  whole — or  from  Ovid. 

Guidance  in  preparation.  Practice  in  unseen  translation  and  rd;rans- 
lation.  Learning  by  heart  of  some  passages  of  poetry.  Rules  of  style 
and  distinction  of  synonymous  words  aa  they  occur  in  reading. 

Grammar  (Fhrec  hours) :  Revision  and  amplification.  Every  week  a 
short  translation  into  Latin  in  connection  with  what  has  been  read, 
either  in  school  or  as  home  work.  Every  six  weeks,  in  place  of  this 
work  in  school,  a  written  tninslation  into  German. 

IIa. — Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (five  hours):  Livy  and  Sallnst,  with  special  rogard  to 
historical  instruction  ;  selected  orations  of  Cicero;  Virgil,  from  an 
authorised  selection.  Regular  practice  in  unseen  translation.  Learning 
by  heart  some  passages  of  VirgU.     Rules  of  style,  etc.,  as  occasion 

demands,  as  in  IIb.  j        •  •         « 

Comprehensive  review  of  the  peculiarities  of  style,  and  revision  of 
grammar  in  connection  with  what  is  read.     Every  fortnight  a  written 
1396.  ^  ^ 
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translation  into  Latin,  alternately  in  school  and  as  home  work.  In 
addition,  every  six  weeks,  a  translation  into  German  in  school.  As 
occasion  arises,  a  Latin  summary,  solely  as  a  digest  of  what  has  been 
read.     (One  hour.) 

Ib. — Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (five  hours) :  Tacitus ;  selections  from  Cicero'o  letters  and 
from  Horace.  Supplementary  private  reading — particularly  from  Livy. 
Begidar  practice  in  unseen  translation.  Learning  by  heart  of  some 
passages  from  Horace.  Study  of  the  necessary  rules  on  style  and 
synonymous  ideas  as  they  occur  in  the  author. 

Every  fortnight  a  translation  into  Latin  in  connection  with  what  has 
been  read,  alternately  in  school  and  as  home  work.  At  the  same  time, 
every  six  weeks,  a  translation  into  German  in  school.  Revision  of  rules 
of  grammar  and  style  as  they  arise  out  of  this  written  work.  Summaries 
as  in  Ha.     (One  hour.) 

Ia. — Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Rpiading  (five  hours) :  As  in  Ib,  only,  instead  of  Cicero's  letters,  one 
of  the  longer  orations.  Supplementary  private  reading — ^particularly 
Livy.     Practice  in  unseen  translation,  etc.,  as  in  Ib. 

Written  work  a6  in  Ib.     Summaries  as  in  IIa.     (One  hour.) 

.»■•   • 

*  ■  ji   . 

B.  REALGYMNASIUM. 

A.  General  Aim. 

To  enable  boys  to  understand  the  easier  passages  of  the  authors  read 
in  the  highest  class,  and  to  give  a  linguistic  training. 

b.  Proorahme  of  Work. 

VI.— Eight  Hours  a  Week, 
As  in  the  Gymnasium. 

v.— Eight  Hours  a  Week. 
As  in  the  G3rmnasium. 

IV. — Seven  Hours  a  Week. 
As  in  the  Gymnasium. 

IIIb. — Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (two  hours) :  Caesar,  "  BelL  Gall.,"  or  from  a  suitable  reader. 

Grammar  (two  hours) :  Revision  of  the  accidence  and  amplification  of 
the  case  synt^ix.  Syntax  of  the  moods,  so  far  as  is  requisite  for  reading, 
Practice  in  written  and  oral  translations  horn  German. 

niA. — Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (two  hours) :  Csesar,  "  Bell.  Gall."  (selections). 

Grammar  (two  hours) :  The  most  necessary  part  of  the  syntax  of 
tense  and  mood.  The  re«t  as  in  IIIb.  In  addition,  written  and  oral 
translations  from  German  and  Latin.  ■  ^ 
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IIb. — Three  Hours  u  Week. 

Keading  (two  hom-s) :  C«sar,  **  Bell.  Gall/*  (selections);  Ovid, 
*'  Metam./^  from  a.n  auiliorisod  aelection.  Explanation  and  practice  of 
dactylic  hexaiueters, 

Gniimiinr  (one  hour) :  Revision  of  accidence  and  syntax  aa  occasion 
arises  in  the  written  work  tn  be  done  every  fortai^hi.  No  exercise  book 
is  used,     Writteiii  trnnslati<>ns  from  Irtitin. 

IIa. — Three  Hours  a  Week, 
Heading:  Ciesar  ;  Ovid,  "  Met  am./' from  an  authorised  gelection. 


Written  work:  Kvery  fortnight  a  translation  from  Latin, 
tion  therewith  revision  of  grnmmar  as  occasion  ari/ses. 


In  comiec- 


Ia  and  Ib,^ — Three  Hom^s  a  Week  Each, 
Reading :  Simpler  portions  of  Livy  ;  Ciuero,  "  In  Catil/'  L^  IL,  or  IIL  ; 

easier  passiiges  from  Virgil's  **^^jiieid/'  from  an  authorised  selection,  aa 

ill  the  Gymnasium, 

Written  work :  Every  fortiiight  a  translation  from  Livy.     In  cimneC' 

tion  therewith  revision  of  grammar  as  oct'asion  an«es. 


a  KoTBS  ON  MKTnon, 

A.  GYMNASIUM. 

L  Ghaj^mar,  Vocabulary,  A5n  Wkittbn  ExBnnsE.s.— In  ncoordance 
with  the  generid  aim,  preparation  for  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
authoris,  mid  linguistic  traiiimg  arc  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view  in  the 
directioiks  denoted.  #From  VL  upwards  the  selection  of  what  is  to  be 
learnt  and  of  the  exercises  ia  to  be  determined  accordingly,  and  it  must 
throughout  be  limited  to  what  is  normal.  Grammar  and  the  exeroiaes 
in  conneotion  with  it  are,  moreover,  only  to  be  treated  i\^  a  mtHins  to 
the  attammerit  of  the  end  denoted. 

In  the  choice  of  a  grammar  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  it  differ  too 
much  in  its  general  arrangement  from  the  Greek  grammar  used  in  the 
same  schooL 

Lower  Stage, — It  is  in  general  not  re<"om mended  that  the  eitrliest 
instruction  in  VI.  should  hegin  with  rules^  but  with  Latin  sentences 
which  are  to  be  translated  fir.st  by  the  teacher,  and  afterwards  by  the 
pupils.  After  a  number  of  sentences,  chosen  with  a  definite  end  in  view, 
have  been  practiaod,  and  the  declensioniS  explwed  fnuo  them,  and 
afterwards  collected  and  compared,  then  only  are  the  rules  which  are  to 
be  conmiitted  to  memory  in  each  instance  to  he  applied  to  them.  The 
vocabulary  tj^  be  acquired  i^  taken  from  what  has  been  read.  Side  by 
side  with  this  preliminary  preparation  go  oral  and  written  exercises  on 
whrtit  has  Ix'cn  read  juid  learnt,  in  tihc*  form  of  tranHlatinns  iiit<i  German 
and  Latin  of  variations  of  the  sentences. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  luld  to  the  difficulties  of  the  instruct irjn  by  insigt 
mg  too  much  on  the  niceties  of  pronunciation. 

IiUermediate  Statre.^ — When  once  a  good  knowledge  has  l>een  attnined 
in  VL  and  V.  of  the  conmionest  nouns  and  verbs,  and  of  the  rules  of 
svntax  most  essential  for  trannlation,  then  in  the  intermediate  stage 
svstematic  practice  in  the  further  neces.sarv'  rules  of  syntax  follows. 
Here,  too,  the  method  alwavs  to  be  ml  opted  is  to  start  with  a  number 
of  model  sentences*  illustrating  the  rules  in  point,  and  drawn  as  far  as 
possible  from    what  haa   heen  read,  and  then,  after  they  have  been 
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exphintidf  to  have  ihem  committed  to  mi?mory.  Spt^cial  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  fitmimarisiug  equivaieut  and  kindred  loniis  u«  tbey  occur, 
and  to  bringing  special  etuses  tinder  the  head  of  the  gener.ii  rule. 

Vociibulary  and  oral  or  written  exercises  are  to  be  ampiitied,  always  in 
connection  with,  wiiat  is  being  read.  The  exercises  in  tranrtlation  iulo 
Latin  must,  as  a  rule,  be  taken  from  an  exercise  book  founded  upon  the 
prose  author  being  read. 

By  an  intimate  oonnection  of  this  kind  between  the  itidividual  parts 
of  the  iustructioii,  and  by  the  intellectual  discipline  arising  from  it, 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  writers  is  ensured. 

Higher  Stage. — In  the  single  hour  that  is  assigned  to  grammar  in  the 
higher  stage  no  more  can  ba  attempted  than  to  secure  the  complete 
mastery  of  what  has  alreiuly  Ijeen  acquired,  and  occasionally  to  sum- 
marise and  amplify  what  has  already  been  learnt  as  an  aid  to  the 
reading.  Special  peculiarities  in  the  use  of  parts  of  speech,  points  of 
style,  and  synonyms  are  to  be  treated  only  as  they  arise  in  reading,  and 
must  be  limited  in  moderation  to  what  is  essential  and  incontrovertible. 

The  pieces  for  translation  into  Lutiu  to  be  done  at  home  or  in  athool, 
are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  composed  by  the  teacher  in  connection  with  what  haJ^ 
been  read.  They  nixist.  be  simple,  and  treated  almost  as  mere  rftranala- 
tjons  into  Latin. 

2,  Headixo,^ — The  more  thorough  t-hc  grounding  in  grammar  and 
T/ocabulary  the  fewer  will  be  the  int^rrupitions  arising  from  theex[>lnm;- 
tion  of  formal  difticulties,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  attention  paid  in 
every  case  to  the  exphmation  of  the  matter  itself.  Any  attempts  to 
employ  the  methods  of  explaining  grammar  which  have  already  been 
tlistinetJy  objected  to  in  tlie  *'  Explanations  to  the  Curricula  of  1882  ''  are 
U)  })e  strictly  discountenanced.  The  comprehension  of  the  subject  matter 
and  the  introduction  to  the  intellectual  life  and  civilfsation  of  tKe  Romans 
h  the  chief  thing. 

The  importance— which  is  emphasised  in  the  programmer  of  work — 
of  preparation  in  class  for  the  reading  of  new  or  more  difficult  authors 
must  always  be  observed. 

The  best  explanation  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  good  German  translation 
of  the  author.  This  is  to  be  worked  out  in  class  by  the  teacher  and 
l^upils  together,  and  to  be  repeated  l>y  the  pupils.  In  this  way  the 
miBchief  that  arises  from  the  use  of  printed  translatinns  will  he  most 
effectually  prevented.  The  systematically  graduated  translations  from 
Latin,  written  in  class,  are  tthe  best  criterion,  of  the  degree  of  skill 
attained. 

When  certain  portions  or  a  oomplefce  work  have  been  translated,  a 
general  survey  of  the  subject-matter  and  of  its  systematic  arrangement 
is  to  be  taken  with  the  pupil.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  higher  stage, 
not  only  the  main  ide;is»  but  also  the  artistic  form  of  the  work  are  to 
he  made  clear  to  the  pupil  by  the  teacher.  In  authors  or  writings  which 
cannot  be  read  in  full  care  should  l>e  t^ken  to  select  passages  winch  are 
connected  with  each  other  in  subject-matter,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  give 
a  complete  picture.  Unseen  translations,  which  are  to  \ye  rctrularly 
practised,  must  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  completeness  of  this  picture. 

The  reading  of  prose  and  verse  side  by  side  is,  on  the  whole,  not  to  he 
recommended, 

A  point  of  view  which  has  hitherto  been  too  little  appreciated,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  Is  of  very  great  importance  as  ro^^ards  the  concen- 
tration of  the  instruction,  is  the  close  associatioTi  of  prose  rea^in^  with 
history.  While  this  holds  good  for  German  njid  all  foreign  languages,  it 
does  so  especially  for  Latin.     It  becomes  possible  by  this  means,  without 
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overburdening  liihe  historioal  inatruotaoci,  to  acquire  a  background 
enlivened  by  individual  trai-te  for  important  portions  of  hiatory  and 
conspiououa  oharaotera.  Appropriate  iJUuatration^  suoib  as  are  so 
plentifully  afforded  by  imitations  of  ancdent  works  of  art  and  other 
representatioua  of  ancient  life,  oannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 

The  depoeition  of  Cicero  from  its  hitherto  prominent  position  in  school 
reading  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  alteration  in  the  aim  of  instruction. 
The  orations  and  letters  to  be  read  are  to  be  treated  first  and  foremost 
for  their  subject-matter. 

B.  REALGYMNASroM. 

As  to  the  method  of  instruotion  in  Latin  in  the  Reelgymnasia, 
the  same  remarks  hold  good  as  for  the  Gymnasia,  the  more  limited  aim 
and  programme  and  the  shorter  time  allowed  for  it  Seing,  of  course, 
taken  into  consideration. 

In  111  and;  Hb,  in  the  ReaJgymnasia,  the  teaoher  is  at  Hberty  now  and 
then  to  devote  the  whole  time  either  to  reading  or  to  grammar  and  oral 
(/r  written  exercises.  In  I  the  whole  time,  apart  from  the  written 
translations  from  Latin,  is  given  to  the  author,  and  only  occasionally  are 
individual  lessons  to  be  applied  to  grammatical  revision  and  summariea 

In  the  Realgymnasium,  as  well  as  in  the  Gymnasium,  care  must  b« 
taken  to  sec  that  everjrthing  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  mere  tenta- 
live  jjfuessing  must  be  absolutely  tabooed. 
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4.— GREEK. 


A,  Genskal  Aiy. 
To   entiblo   bciys  to  -  utiderstand  thtf  more  litiportaut  efaaaical  Greek 
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IIIb. — Six  Hours  a  Week, 

The  regular  accidence  of  tke  Attic  dialect  up  to  liquid  verbs  inclusive. 
The  mo!4t  nc^cessitry  ruks  uf  phonology  and  accents  iu  connect  ion  mth 
the  declcusiona  and  conjugationa.  Learning  by  heart  uf  words  as  far 
as  they  are  necessary  fur  the  reading,  special  vocabularies  which  are  not 
founded  on  the  reading  being  excluded.  Individual  rule*  of  syntax  arc 
ti>  be  drawn  inductively  from  the  reeling, 

Kegularly  once  a  fortnight  fx*ora  the  very  first  there  are  to  be,  partly 
a?i  hnnie  work  and  partly  in  school,  oral  and  writttni  translations  into 
Greek  in  connection  with  the  reading  matter,  to  serve  an  practice  In  tho 
accidence. 

Heading  from  a  suitable  readei%  The  pupils  begin  reading  at  once, 
and  pasa  nn  as  soon  as  possible  to  connected  pie^eii.  The  materia  Ir  are 
to  l>e  taken  from  Greek  mythology  and  history.  Care  is  to  l>o  taiken  that 
iinly  hut;h  wtoils  oec\ir  as  are  found  regularly  in  the  authors  read  in 
school,  and  ihi\t  all  irregular  forma  are  omitted, 

II Ia. — Six  Hours  a  Week. 

VerKs  in  -/^*,  and  the  iiKKst  imfKirtant  irregular  verbs  ut  tin"  Attic 
dialect.  Prepositions  to  be  committed  to  memor)%  Ke vision  and 
amplification  uf  the  programme  of  lllu.  Selected  general  riilts  *if 
syntax  in  connection  with  the  reading,  us  in  IIIb, 

Unil  and  written  exercises  in  translation  into  Greek  of  the  same  range 
and  on  the  same  principle  as  In  IIIb  ;  80»  ali*o»  tho  learning  of  worii, 
(In  the  fir*ft  half-year  three  hours,  in  thesecoml  two  hourn.) 

UL>;idiiig:  At  firHt  from  the  reading  book,  afterwards  Xenophon'a 
"  Anabasis."  Guidance  in  preparation.  (In  the  tir»t  half-ye;^r  t  lirco 
hours,  in  the  seoond  four  hours.) 

IIb. — Six  Hours  a  We«k. 

Jteading :  Xenophon,  selections  from  the  **  Anabasis**  and  **  Ileb 
lenica'';  also  Homer's  ''Odyssey." 

Homer  h  prej;>ared  during  the  first  half-year  in  chiHS,  The  Epic 
dialect  is  not  systematically  studied,  but  is  practised  by  explanation 
and  occasional  recapitulation  in  reading.  Suitable  passages  are  learnt 
by  heart.     (Four  hours.) 

Grammar:  The  syntax  of  the  noun  (article,  pronoun,  caise syntax),  as 
well  as  tho  most  essential  general  rules  for  the  syntax  of  tense  and  mood. 
The  syntax  is  gone  systematically  through  as  far  as  is  necesaaiy,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  rules  that  have  alresidy  occurred  are  recapituhiteil 
and  applied  to  examples.  The  accidence  is  revised  and  amplified  as  fur 
as  the  prose  reading  requiree  it. 

Written  tninslaiions  are  set,  as  heretofore.  Occasionally  translations 
f pon  Greek  into  German  take  the  place  of  translations  from  German  into 
Greek,     (Two  hours.) 
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11a. — Two  Hours  a  Week. 

liL-^ng  :  Selectioua  from  Herodotus,  Xenophon  s  **  Memorabilia,"  and 
Homer's  '*  Odys6*:!y»" 

The  special  study  of  the  Ionic  dialect  and  the  rendering  of  Herodolua 
into  Attic  are  to  be  omitted. 

Learning  by  heart,  as  in  lie. 

(Five  hours.) 

Praoiice  in  written  translation  from  Greek,  in  conjunetion  witli  the 
reading  of  the  prose  author,  once  in  four  weeks,  and^  as  a  rule,  in  clasR. 

In  this  stage  the  gramniar  is  to  be  summarised  and  concluded.  Fur- 
ther study  of  the  syntax  of  tenses  and  moods,  syntax  of  the  infinitive  iiiid 
pntitiple^  chief  importance  being  attached  to  the  peculiarities  <jf  the 
l^reek  language.  Practice  in  class  of  what  has  been  learnt  as  an  aid 
to  the  readiD^'. 

(One  Hour.) 

I. A  and  B. — 8ix  Hours  a  Week  Eaeh. 

Reading :  Selections  from  Plato ;  Thuoydide^,  omitting  the  harder 
speeehes  ;  Demosthenes,  *' Olynthiacs "  and  "  Philippici/'  PrevimH 
prepuratiQii  in  i^lass.  Homer's  *' Iliad"  and  Sophocles.  SophotleB  ia 
for  s^me  time  to  be  prepared  with  thc^  pupils.  Learuiug  by  heart 
of  suitable  passages  from  the  poets,  as  before.  In  addition,  aupplemen- 
tary  private  reading. 

Uevision  in  every  department  of  grammar,  each  according  to  need,  but 
only  occasionally.  Translations  from  Greek  every  four  weeks  ;  these 
are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  taken  in  class  from  the  author  being  read,  or  some- 
rimes  from  dictation. 

c.  Noras  on  Method. 

1.  GuAMMAHi  Vocabulary,  and  WanTfiN  Exercises. — ^Tbe  selection 
in  all  these  is  to  ]>e  determined  entirely  by  the  Him  of  the  instruction. 

For  the  similarity  aa  far  as  po«aible  of  the  Greek  and  La.tin  Grammar  a, 
see  Liitin. 

Everything  whieh  has  already  been  done  in  the  Latin  grammar,  and 
which  does  not  serve  the  aim  of  the  reading,  is  to  be  omitted  frtiin  the 
grammatical  instruction,  and  in  particular  almost  all  genoral  definitiona 
are  left  out.  As  regards  the  accidence  and  synt^ix,  which  are  to  be  firafc 
actiuired  induotively  from  the  reading  Ix^ok  iuid  then  securely  commit  ted 
to  memory,  the  siune  rule  holds  good  as  in  Latin,  only  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  scarcely  any  heed  is  now  paiil  to  translating  into  GreeL  The 
written  exercises  to  that  end  in  IIIb-  11b  are  of  the  most  elementnry 
description,  and  only  serve  as  practice  in  the  accidence  and  In  the  most 
important  lawa  of  syntax.     In  the  higher  stage  they  drop  out  entirely, 

2.  Readino.^ — This  must,  without  detriment  to  thoroughness,  be  more 
comprehend' ive  than  hitherto,  especially  in  the  higher  stage.  The 
"  Iliiid ''  and  '*  Odyssey,"  for  inst^ice,  are  as  nearly  as  possible  to  be  read 
tlirough.  Sit  far  as  this  is  impossible  in  the  original  text,  good  tranala- 
tions  are  to  l>e  used  by  the  teacher  to  supplement  them.  In  the  treat- 
meint  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  first  of  all  the  substance  is  to  be  given 
to  the  pupil  by  means  of  a  preliminary  tranaltttion  and  explanation  of 
details,  and  then  an  insierht  into  the  artistic  form.  The  same  thing 
must  he  done,  too,  with  Plato's  Dialogues,  the  selection  of  which  is  to 
be  made,  first  and  foremost,  with  a  view  to  w^hat  is  ethically  valuable 
from  an  educational  standpoint. 

In  other  respects  the  same  points  nf  view  hold  good  for  the  treatment 
of  Greek  authors  as  for  the  treatment  of  Latin  authors. 


Curricuda  wnd  Programmes  af  Work 


6.— FRENCH. 

A.  GYMNASIUM. 

A.  Gbnsbai.  Aim. 

To  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  important  works — ^not  too  diffi- 
cult— of  the  last  three  centuries,  and  to  give  some  degree  of  facility  in 
the  practiciil  oral  and  written  ui?e  of  the  languftge. 


B.    PBOORAllMfi  OF  WoEE. 

IV. — Four  Hours  a  Week* 

Ae<iuirL'Uicnt  of  a  correct  pronunciation  through  practical  I  exerciBes, 
chietly  in  a  short  preparatory  course,  from  which  theoretical  rules  for 
the  fu nidation  of  *iound«  and  pronunciation  are  exclnddi  Practice  in 
reading,  first  attempts  at  converaation  in  every  lesson.  Acquirement 
of  a  moderiit-e  vocabulary.  Learning  by  heurt  of  the  regular  conjuga- 
tions—restricted in  the  lirst  in&Umco  to  the  indicative — ^and  of  the 
auxiliary  verbs  avoir  and  Hre,  Article,  partitive  article  in  the  nomiiuir 
live  and  accusative,  plural  of  substantives,  with  tho  most  important 
irreguljir  plurals,  feminincs  of  adjectived,  regiilar  and  irregular  ci>ojpari- 
son;  cardinal  numbers. 

Written  and  oml  translations  from  the  *'  First  Book  *'  (Elementarbuch) 
and  the  reading  book ;  exercises  in  orthography, 

IIIb.— Three  Houra  a  Week. 

Continuation  of  exercises  in  conversation  and  readings  extension  of 
the  vocabulary  (vide  IV.). 

Ee vision  of  the  regular  conjugations  and  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  avoir 
and  eirCj  with  special  attention  to  the  subjunctive.  Orthographical 
clianges  of  cortain  verbs  in  er^  and,  in  addition,  the  most  essential 
irregular  verbs.  Tho  latter  must  be  thoroughly  learnt  by  heart,  and 
the  observation  of  pupils  directed  to  the  irregularities  thafc  certain  verbs 
Lave  in  common. 

Written  and  oral  translations  from  the  **  First  Book,**  and  the  reading 
book.     Exercises  in  orthography. 

IHa.— Three  Hours  a  Week, 

The  irregukr  verbs  logically  grouped,  leaving  out  the  less  important 
ones  and  the  rarer  compound  verbs.  Completion  of  the  rest  of  the 
accidence.  General  rules  of  syntax  relating  to  the  use  of  the  auxihary 
vedtMj  fivoir  and  Hrc,  position  of  words,  teosee,  indica/tive  and  subjunctive 
taught  inductivdy  in  oonneotion  witii  modei  sentences.  New  words  and 
phrasos  to  he  leamt^ 

Written  and  oral  translations  into  French^  dictations,  practice  in 
repro<itiction. 

Residing  of  easy  historical  or  narrative  prose,  and  some  poemg, 

Practic43  in  correct  reading  and  intonation  and  in  speaking  (question 
and  an^n^er)  in  connection  with  wh«t  has  he©n  read  and  with  the  erenti 
of  everyday  life  in  each  lesson. 
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IIb. — ^Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Consolidation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  sul^junctive ;  article,  adjectives^ 
adverbs,  government  of  cases,  prepositions,  participles  and  the  infinitive 
treated  as  in  IIIa.  Revision  of  the  pronouns  as  far  as  they  have 
been  learnt  in  the  lower  stage.     New  words  and  phrases. 

Written  anS  oral  translations  into  French,  dictations,  close  reproduc* 
tion  of  what  has  been  read  or  heard,  reading  and  practice  in  speaking,  as 
in  IIIa. 

From  IV  to  IIb  each  lesson  is  not  generally  appropriated  to  a 
particular  branch  of  the  instruction.  The  reading  and  the  practice 
in  speaking  which  goes  with  it  form  the  central  point  of  the  whole 
instruction. 

IIa— Ia.— Two  Hours  a  Week  Each. 

Reiiding:  Selections — ^preferably  modem — of  French  prose,  partly 
with  a  view  to  investing  the  historical  instruction  with  living  interest ; 
some  suitable  modem  poetry,  also  one  or  two  olaasical  dramas,  and,  in 
any  case,  one  of  Moli^re's  great  comedies. 

Importance  is  especially  to  be  attached  to  the  substance  and  to  good 
tianslation.  Sjmonyms,  style,  metre,  as  far  aa  is  neoessary;  and 
restricted  in  moderation  to  what  is  incontrovertible  and  generally 
accepted,  in  connect  ion  with  what  is  read. 

Occasional  comprehensive  recapitulation  of  the  grammar,  together 
with  oral  translation  into  French.  In  addition,  every  fortnight  a 
translation  from  French. 

Continued  practice  in  speaking  in  every  lesson,  mainly  confined  to 
question  and  answer,  as  in  IIIa. 


B.  REALGYMNASIUM. 

A.  Gbnbral  Am. 

To  enable  pupils  to  understand  the  more  important  works  of  the  last 
three  centuries  and  to  give  practice  in  the  practical  oral  and  written  use 
of  the  language. 

B.  Pboobammb  of  Work. 

Preliminary  Remark :  The  same  programmes  hold  good  in  the  main 
as  for  A.  The  difference  is  determined  by  the  greater  nimiber  of  lessons 
and  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school. 
Exercises  in  pronunciation  and  conversation,  grammar,  written  exercises, 
vocabulary,  and  reading  are  wider  in  scope  and  are  treated  more 
thoroughly. 

IV.— Five  Hours  a  Week. 

As  in  the  Gymnasium. 

IIIb. — ^Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Grammar  as  in  the  Gymnasium.  In  addition,  the  more  important 
rules  on  the  variation  of  the  past  participle,  thorough  practice  in  the 
pronouns,  adverbs,  the  prepositions  de  and  d. 

In  other  respects  as  in  Uie  Gymnasium. 
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IIIa. — ^Five  Houra  a  Week, 

The  irregular  verba  as  in  IIIa  in  the  Gyinnasiuiji,  Comprehenaive 
recapitulation  in  groups  of  the  whale  accidence*  General  rules  for  the 
use  of  the  auxiliary  verba  avoir  and  Hre,  and  th"©  impersoDal  verbs. 
Tenses  and  moods,  partly  by  the  inductive  and  partly  by  the  deductive 
method.     Learning  of  new  words  and  phrases. 

Written  and  unil  translations,  dictations,  reading,  and  practice  in 
fepeaking  as  in  the  Gymnasiumj  only  treated  more  fully  and  thoroughly. 

IIb. — Four  Hours  a  Week. 

The  general  rules  for  the  syntax  of  the  article,  adjective,  adverb,  pro- 
noun, goverBment  of  cases,  iniinitive,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 
New  words  and  phrases  to  be  learnt. 

In  other  respects  as  in  IIIa. 

IIa — Ia, — Four  Hours  a  Week  Eiaeh. 

The  rea^ingi  which  here,  as  in  the  Gymnaiiium,  forms  the  central 
point  of  the  instruction,  is  mon^  t-ibensive  luid  thorough,  m>  that  a  richer 
view  of  the  development  and  the  character  of  French  literature  in  the 
loi^t  centuries  is  obtained.  Metrical  reading  and  exeroises  in  the  decla- 
nmttiiU  of  French  verse. 

Extension  and  revision  of  the  more  important  portions  of  the  gram- 
mar, partly  methodical  and  partly  as  need  occurs.  New  grouping  and 
more  thorough  study  of  grammatical  phenomena,  with  the  addition  of 
the  more  idioiDatioal  expressions.  In  the  study  of  style,  synonyms 
and  metres,  only  what  is  most  essential  for  reading  and  with  a  view  to 
the  exercises  in  wi'iting  is  to  be  given,  and  that  inductively.  New  words, 
including  some  technicjil  and  scientific  terms. 

Written  and  oral  translations  into  French,  dictation,  introduction  to 
essay  writing,  advancing  gradually  from  frequent  short  reproductions 
of  what  has  been  read  to  a  freer  treatment  of  concrete  themes  confined  to 
a  narrow  range.  Practice  in  speaking  in  every  lesson  in  connection 
with  what  has  been  rend,  as  well  as  in  the  occurrences  of  everyday  life. 

C.  OBERREALSCHULE. 
A.  GsNKBAL  Aim. 

As  in  the  Real  gym  niisium  ;  but  to  that  must  also  be  added,  as  a 
linguistic  training. 

B.  Proqrammb  of  Work. 

Preliminary  Remark :  In  non-Latin  schools  French  has  the  same  duty 
to  perform  in  respect  to  linguistic  training  as  Latin  liaa  in  schools  where 
Latin  is  taught,  and  therefore  much  more  time  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  French.  Connequently,  ditlWences  of  dettiil  arise  in  the  treatment 
of  it,  in  spite  of  the  general  rulers,  which  are  substaJitially  alike 
for  all  Modem  Schools  (HealanstAlten).  In  the  non-Latin  schools  rlje 
system  of  the  grammar  mu«t  be  taught  ns  sruch,  and,  moreover,  the 
details  are  to  be  left  leas  to  chance.  The  pupils  are  to  be  more  thoroughly 
grr^unded  in  the  theory  of  the  grammar,  and  the  pnustical  side  is  to  be 
cultivated  more  extensively.  The  same  thing  holds  gfXKJ  for  the  sul> 
aidiary  means  of  mental  discipline,  such  aa  style,  metre,  synonyms. 
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Reading,  practice  in  speaking,  written  and  oral  translations,  dictations 
and  essays  in  the  main  as  in  the  Realgymnasium,  only  more  thorough. 

After  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  snfl&dent  here  merely  to  indicate 
the  differences  in  the  programme  of  grammar. 

VI.— Six  Hours  a  Week. 
The  chief  point  of  the  instruction  is  the  learning  of  the  regular  con- 
jugations and  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  avoir  and  Hre,     The  most  necessary 
part  of  the  accidence  of  the  substantive,  the  adjective  and  the  numerals, 
in  connection  with  the  reading. 

V. — Six  Hours  a  Week. 
Systematic  study  of  the  grammar.  The  article,  the  partitive  article 
in  the  nominative  and  accusative,  the  most  necessary  rules  for  the  gender 
of  substantives,  formation  of  pliuuls,  formation  of  the  feminine  of  adjec- 
tives, comparison  of  adjectives,  the  pronouns  with  regard  to  the  most 
necessary  rules  of  syntax,  the  numerals  more  accurately.  Revision  and 
thorough  mastery  of  the  regular  conjugations  and  of  the  auxiliary  verlr 
avoir  and  Hre,  and  the  most  important  irregular  verbs. 

rV.— Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Revision  of  the  programme  of  V.,  especially  the  pronouns.  Forma- 
tion and  comparison  of  adverbs,  irregular  verbs  in  logical  grouping. 
Summary  of  the  conjunctions  arranged  according  to  their  importance 
for  different  kinds  of  sewtencee.     Prepositions  de  and  d. 

Survey  of  the  whole  accidence. 

IIIb. — Six  Hourg  a  Week. 
Use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  avoir  and  Hre.     The  impersonal   verbs. 
Syntax  of  the  verb :  Use  of  the  tenses,  indicative,  subjunctive,  infinitive, 
participles,  concord,  and  government  of  verbs. 

niA.— Six  Hours  a  Week. 
Order  of  words.     Syntax  of  the  article,  adjective,  pronoun  (excepting 
the  demonstrative  and  indefinite  pronouns). 

IIb. — ^Five  Hours  a  Week. 
Syntax  of  the  demonstrative  and  indefinite  pronouns,  syntax  of  the 
adverb,  discussion  of  the  more  important  prepositions,  according  to  their 
different  meanings.     Revision  of  the  complete  accidence  and  syntax. 

IIa — ^Ia. — ^Four  Hours  a  Week  Each. 

As  in  the  Realgymnasium. 

Special  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  learning  of  new  technical  and 
commercial  words. 

D.    REALSCHULE. 

VI.— IV. 

The  same  programmes  as  in  the  OberreaJschule. 

III.— Six  Hours  a  Week. 
Use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  avoir  and  Ure.     Syntax  of  the  verb :  Use 
pf  the  tenses,  indicative,  subjunctive,  infinitive,  participle. 
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n. — Six  Hours  a  Week. 

The  moRt  necessary  rules  for  the  order  of  words.      Syntax  of  the 
article  and  of  the  adjectiye. 

I. — ^Five  Hours  a  We^ 
Syntax  of  the  adverb  uid  of  the  pronouns,  chiefly  revision.  The  less 
important  indefinite  pronouns  are  passed  over.  Revision  of  the  whole 
of  the  grammar,  with  special  attention  to  the  prepositions.  Occasional 
explanation  of  phenomeaa  that  have  not  yet  been  discussed,  as  they 
occur  in  reading. 
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6.— ENGLISH. 

A.  GYMNASIUM. 

A.  Gbnbbal  Aim. 

Correct  pronunciation  and  elementary  practice  in  the  oral  and  written 
u»e  of  the  language,  founded  upon  a  mure  knowledge  of  the  accidence,  the 
most  necessary  rules  of  syntax,  and  an  adequate  vocabulary.  Power  to 
imderstaud  easier  writera 


B.  Pbogramkb  of  Work. 

IIa— Ia.— Two  EowTB  a  Week  Bach. 
There  is  no  need  for  a  special  division  of  the  matter  to  be  taught.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  study  is  essentially  empirical,  and  the 
aim  must  be,  by  means  of  careful  praotical  exeroise  in  pronunciation  in 
connection  with  what  ia  read,  to  lay  «uoh  a  foundation  as  can  be  further 
built  upon  with  success.  Exercises  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking, 
as  well  as  the  vocabulary  to  be  acquired,  are  solely  to  this  end.  The 
most  necessary  grammatical  rules  are  to  bo  treated  inductively,  and  to 
be  committed  to  memory  from  a  short  manual ;  everything  else  is  to  be 
explained  in  the  reading.  At  first,  a  reader  is  to  be  used ;  in  the  last 
year  a  suitable  author  is  to  be  read. 


B.  REALGYMNASroM. 

A.  Gbnbral  Aim. 

Power  to  understand  the  most  important  writings  since  Shakespeare, 
and  practice  in  the  practical  oral  and  written  use  of  the  language. 

B.  Pboobammb  of  Wobk. 

IIIb.— Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Attainment  of  a  correot  pronunciation  through  practical  exercises,  at 
first  in  a  short  preparatory  course,  from  which  theoretical  rules  on  the 
formation  of  soimds  and  pronunciation  are  excluded.  Reading  exercises 
and  first  attempts  at  speaking  in  every  lesson.  Acquirement  of  a  limited 
vocabulary. 

Study  of  the  regular  and  irregular  accidence,  and  attention  to  the 
sjmtax,  so  far  as  it  assists  the  explanation  of  the  accidence  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  reading.  Written  and  oral  translations  from  the  "  First 
Book  "  (Elementarbuch)  and  reading  book.     Exercises  in  spelling. 

IIIa.— Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Continuation  of  the  exercises  in  reading  and  speaking  in  every  lesson. 
New  words  to  be  learnt. 

Syntax  of  the  verb,  especially  of  the  infinitive,  genmd,  participles,  and 
the  auxiliary  verbs.     Use  of  the  tenses  and  subjunctive. 

Written  and  oral  translations  into  English  and  from  English,  and 
^erdees,  as  in  IHb. 
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IIb. — ^Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Symkax  of  the  article,  substantive,  adjective,  pronoun,  adverb.  Sum- 
mary of  the  more  important  prepositions.     Partial  revision  of  the  same. 

Written  and  oral  exercises,  close  reproduction  of  what  has  been  read, 
new  words  and  phrases.  Reading  of  easier,  narrative  and  descriptive 
prose  and  of  a  selection  of  poems. 

Practice  in  speaking  in  every  lesson  in  connection  with  what  has  been 
read  and  the  oocurrences  of  daily  life. 

11a — Ia. — ^Three  Hours  a  Week  Each. 

The  reading  is  the  central  point  of  the  whole  instruction. 

iieading  :  Selections — preferably  modern — of  English  prose,  partly 
with  a  view  to  investing  the  historical  instruction  with  living 
interest;  suitable  poetical  works,  especially  Shakespeare's  plays,  from 
an  authorised  selection  to  be  determined  upon.  Special  attention  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  substance  and  to  good  tiranslation,  and  the  endeavour 
must  be  to  give  the  pupil  an  idea  of  the  charaoteristioa  of  English 
literature  and  its  development  since  Shakespeare  in  its  main  features. 
Points  of  style,  synonyms,  and  metre,  according  to  need,  aad  restricted 
in  moderation  to  what  is  generally  valid  and  universally  accepted  in 
connection  with  the  reading. 

Wider  and  deeper  study,  as  occasion  arises,  of  the  former  grammar 
programme;  some  etymology  and  philology. 

Written  and  oral  translations  into  English,  free  reproduction  of  what 
has  been  read,  hints  on  essay-writ ingr  based  upon  concrete  themes, 
especially  in  schools  in  which  special  weight  is  given  to  English  in  pre- 
ference to  French.  Elements  of  technical  and  scientific  terminology. 
Continued  practice  in  speaking  in  connection  with  the  reading  and  daily 
occurrences. 


C.    OBERREALSCHULE 

A.  Gbnrbal  Allf. 
As  in  the  Realgymnasium. 

B.  Programme  op  Work. 

Preliminary  Remarks. — ^In  the  main  the  same  programme  as  in  the 
Realgymnasium.  A  somewhat  more  liberal  allowance  of  time  is  made, 
with  a  view  to  giving  opportunities  for  a  stricter  grammatical  training, 
wider  reading,  and  more  extended  practice  in  writing — ^which  last  must 
be  more  imitative  than  in  the  Realgymnasium,  and  can,  moreover,  include ' 
compositions  on  concrete  technical  subjects,  letters,  etc.  Stress  is 
especially  to  be  laid  on  idiomatical  expressions,  and  the  acquirement  of 
a  richer  stock  of  words,  embracing  technical  terms,  is  to  be  ensured. 
Ampler  practice  in  speaking.  The  grammar  is  apportioned  as 
follows :  — 

IIIb. — P'ive  Hours  a  Week. 

Regular  and  irregular  accidence  to  be  gone  through,  as  in  the  Roal- 
g}'mnasium. 

IIIa. — ^Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Syntax  of  the  verb,  especially  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  and  of  the  infini- 
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tive,  gerund,  participles ;  uae  of  the  teuses  and  subjunctive.     Syntax  of 
the  article. 

IIb.— Four  Hours  a  Week. 
Syntax  of  the  substantive,  adjective,  pronouns,  adverbs. 
Revision  and  amplifioation  of  tihe  rules  learnt  in  IIIb.     Explanation 
of  the  more  important  prepositions. 

IIa— Ia.— Four  Hours  a  Week  Each. 
In   the  three   higher  classes,  revision,  more  extended  and  detailed, 
whenever   the   reading   or    the    written    and    oral    exercises   render 
It  necessary. 

D.  REALSCHULK 

III.— Five  Houra  a  Week. 
Study  of  the  regular  and  irregular  accidence,  and  attention  to  the 
more  important  rules  of  syntax,  which  are  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  the  accidence  itself  or  the  reading.     Systematic  grouping  of  kindred 
forms,  with  the  help  of  the  manual. 

II.— Four  Hours  a  Week. 

The  syntax  of  the  verb :   Auxiliary  verbs,  infinitive,  gerund,  parti- 
ciples, use  of  the  tenses. 
Only  what  is  absolutely  necessary  from  the  syntax  of  the  subjunctive. 

I. — ^Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Explanation  of  the  syntax  of  the  article,  substantive,  adjective, 
pronoun,  adverb ;  particularly,  revision  of  the  rules  which  have  already 
been  learnt  in  III.,  further  amplified  by  reading. 

Explanation  of  the  more  important  prepositions,  about,  after,  at,  by, 
from,  to,  with, 

C.    NOTBS  ON  MbTHOD  FOR  FrBNCH  AND  EnOUSH. 

1.  Grammar,  Vocabulary,  and  Writtkn  Exercises. — ^The  problem  of 
providing  a  linguistic  training,  which,  in  schools  where  Latin  is  taught, 
falls  pre-eminently  upon  Latin  grammar  and  the  exercises  connected 
with  it,  is  solved  in  non-Latin  schools  by  French  grammar  and  the 
coiTesponding  exercises.  The  study  of  French  grammar  in  the  latter 
must,  therefore,  be  more  systematic. 

In  the  selection  of  French  and  English  grammar  books  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  they  do  not  differ  too  much  in  their  general  structmre 
and  that  their  terminology  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  languages. 

Grammars  written  in  French  or  English  are  to  be  rejected,  even  in 
the  hij^her  stages.     The  grammar  is  to  be  taiight  in  German. 

The  jT'^nrnmaticftl  rules  are  to  be  reetxioted  io  what  is  regular  and  in 
common  usage,  and  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  fundamental 
laws,  secondary  rules,  and  rare  constructions.  General  definitions  are 
to  be  altogether  avoided  in  schools  where  Latin  is  taught,  and  in  non- 
Latin  schools  they  are  to  be  restricted  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ^ntax  according  to  parts  of  speech  is  to  be 
preferred  ;  at  the  same  time  a  practical  arrangement  into  groups  of 
kindred  forms  ie  to  be  recommended. 

The  results  of  historical  philology  aye  to  be  referred  to  cautiously,  and 
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only  when  the  understanding  of  accidence,  rules,  or  the  formation  of 
words,  in  connection  with  what  has  been  learnt,  is  rendered  easier  by 
means  of  them.     In  non-Latin  schools  such  reference  is  to  be  avoi3ed. 

The  first  aim  in  the  elementarj  stage  of  French  and  English  is  to  guide 
the  pupil  to  a  correct  pronunciation  without  having  recourse  to  general 
rules  of  [jronuuciation  or  theoretical  rules  of  phonetics  and  phonetic 
transcription.  The  end  will  best  be  served  if  this  eorly  guidance  takes 
tihe  form  of  a  short  course  of  practice  in  sounds.  The  means  to  th-* 
attainment  of  a  correct  pronunciation  at  school  are :  pronunciation  of 
a  word  or  senteiv^e  hy  the  teacher,  repetition  of  it  after  him  bv  the  pupils, 
speaking  in  chorus,  and  reading  in  chorus.  The  training  of  the  faculties 
of  befirin;^:  and  speaking  is  always  to  be  kept  in  view. 

This  preliDiinRTy  course  is  to  be  at  once  followed  by  the  first  attempts 
ac  speaking.  Material**  for  the  latter  are  supplied  by  the  "  Elenieol.ir- 
buch  *^  and  reading  book^  in  which  the  sentences  are  systematically 
arranged  in  sudh  a  way  that  tihey  can  be  easily  varied,  Thi»  also  lays 
the  preparatory  foundation  for  grammair,  reading,  oral  and  written 
exerciB68. 

It  is  indispensable  that  the  accidence  and  the  more  important  rules  of 
«yntax  should  be  learnt  hy  heart.  But  they  must  first  be  erplained 
inductively,  by  means  of  exnmplea  end  model  eentencee. 

Great  importance  is  to  be  attaohed  in  all  stages  to  the  acquirement 
in  both  languages  of  a  stock  of  words  and  phrases,  increasing  in  extent 
at  each  stage,  and  chosen  in  reference  to  their  use  in  daily  intercourse. 
Complete  mastery  of  these  words  and  phrases  is  to  be  secured  by  con- 
tinnal  oral  and  written  repetition.  Special  vocabularies*  arranged  for 
the  reading  and  the  needs  of  daily  life^  may  be  used  to  q^od  purpose. 

Exercises  in  spelling  are  to  be  given  regularly,  from  the  lowest  class 
upwards,  and  arc  to  be  oon tinned  up  to  the  hierhest  classes  in  the 
form  of  dictation  «.«?  a  means  of  accustoming  the  ear  to  the  sotindp.  The 
rest  of  the  written  e:xercisef«  are  intended  to  afford  practice  in  grammar, 
reading,  and  vocabulary,  by  frequent  repetition  of  the  material  provided 
by  the  **  First  Book  "  and  rending  hook.  Practice  in  r<f translation  also 
is  especially  recommended  in  the  hiojher  classes.  These  rftranjilation^ 
are  the  stepping-stone  to  orierinnl  composTtion*^*  leftters,  stimmfiries,  and 
shorter  historical  descriptions  in  the  foreign  language. 

For  translations  from  foreign  languages  the  same  remarks  hold  good 
as  in  Latin, 

2.  RBAniNO, — ^Tn  both  languages,  nnd  in  all  staq^es*  prose  reading  is 
to  be  preferred  to  poeft-icah  and  historical  and  de«»eriptive  to  other  kinds  : 
but  the  reading  of  prose  alongside  of  poetry  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
avoided  In  the  hi^Tier  claRsesi.  ORpecinlly  in  Mod(>m  SrhnolH  fRealarmfnl- 
ten),  attenl ion  is  to  be  pnid  to  the  other  hrancheR  of  literature.  Here 
the  endeavour  must  be  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  life,  manners,  and 
euRtoms  and  the  most  imp4:>rtant  intellectual  nim<!  nf  Ixifh  nations,  and 
to  this  end  modem  literature  especially  must  be  kept  in  view. 

What  has  been  said  about  tumincr  historical  readincrs  in  the  dead 
lancrung^es  to  account  for  tenohJni?  liiHtorr  holds  good  here  also, 

3,  Practtok  in  ttte  Oral  TJhb  op  Born  LANotjAOFs, — This  i«  to  be^in 
In  thelowo,#.  a+a^e  mtm  a.ff-er  the  flmt.  ntiempfK  nt  pmnuTiriation,  and  U 
to  aocnmpany  the  wliol^courwe  of  instniotion  from  staire  to  jatape.  This 
prnotVe  hnn  to  be  chieflv  piven  hr  means  of  fjueprtton  and  answer  :  th*^ 
mritenal  will  either  he  drawn  from  the  readini;  or  from  the  occurrences 
of  daily  life.  Oral  summaries  are  not  to  be  rejected,  but,  an  mnnolog^ues 
c\  the  part  of  the  pupiU,  fher  are  less  likelv  to  conduce  to  pleasure  in 
cpeakiug  and  readinese  h  ttie  practical  use  of  the  langtiage.     ISzcept  the 
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lessons  set  apart  for  written  translations,  no  lesson  shall  go  by  without 
short  practice  in  conversation.  Worked  in  this  way  the  latter  will 
materially  assist  the  rest  of  the  instruction,  and  as  a  preparatory 
groimdwork  for  the  ready  facility  in  the  oral  use  of  both  languages,  which 
can  only  be  attained  by  intercourse  with  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  it 
will  fulfil  its  purpose. 
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7.— mSTORY. 


Preliminary  Remarks. — The  aim,  programme  of  work,  and  notes  on 
method  are  the  same  for  the  correepoDdiDg  stages  of  all  kinds  of  higher 
schools. 


A.  GiNBBAL  Aim. 

Knowledge  of  the  epoch-making  eyents  of  universal  history,  especially 
of  German  and  Prussian  history,  together  with  their  causes  and  effects. 
Deyelopment  of  the  historical  instinct. 


B.  PBOGBAina  or  Work. 

VL— One  Hour  a  Week. 

Portraits  from  the  national  history,  at  first  drawn  from  the  preseat 
time  and  the  province  in  which  tlie  school  is  situated. 

V. — One  Hour  a  Weet 

Stories  from  the  mythical  early  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  legends  belonging  to  classical  antiquity  come  into  the  reading  of 
the  dead  languages  and  the  instruction  in  German. 

IV.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Survey  of  Greek  history  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (with  a 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  Successors),  and  Roman  history  to  the  death 
of  Augustus,  mainly  in  connection  with  leading  characters.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  time  before  Sol(xi,  on  the  one  side,  and  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Pyrrhus,  on  the  other,  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  briefest 
proportions. 

The  most  indispensable  information  about  the  chief  civilised  nations 
of  the  East  is  to  bo  interwoven  into  the  Greek  history,  so  far  as  they 
have  not  alre«uiy  been  treated  in  Biblical  history. 

The  essential  dates  and  places  of  historical  events  are  to  be  committed 
to  memory  in  all  stages,  the  former  with  the  limitations  given  in  the 
directions  issued  on  July  22nd,  1891 — ^U.  H.  2,394. 

IIIb.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 
Short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  from  the 
death  of  Augustus :  then  German  history  to  the  close  of  the  middl«» 
ages.     Only  so  much  of  foreign  history  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  is  of  uni- 
versal importance. 

IIIa. — Two  Hours  a  Week. 

German  history  from  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  accession  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  especially  the  history  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia. 

Foreign  history  is  to  be  introduced  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  the 
imderstanding  of  the  bi^torj^  of  Germany,  and  of  Brandenburg  and 
Prussia. 
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IIb. — Two  HotiTs  a  Week. 

German  and  Fntsaiao  history  from  the  accessian  of  Fredeiitk  tho 
Great  to  the  present  time. 

Foreign  history  as  in  II I  a. 

Frederick  the  Great,  the  French  Revolution,  ^'apoleon  I. — especially 
in  his  relations  to  Germany— the  fall  and  ri»e  of  Prussia,  the  wars  of 
liberation,  the  domestic  reorganisation  of  Prussia,  the  reconstitution  oi 
political  relations  in  Germany  in  1815»  the  efforts  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Zollverein  and  of  a  great-er  national  ujiity,  the  acts  of  the  Emperor 
William  L^  and  the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire  compose  the  chief 
material  of  the  programme  for  Iln. 

In  connection  with  the  national  history  and  the  lives  of  the  respective 
nilerg  a  comparative  survey  should  be  made  of  our  social  and  economical 
development  np  to  1888»  emphasising  the  services  of  the  HohenzolIem«, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  peasant,  middle,  and 
working  classes , 

If  A. — Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Chief  events  of  Greek  history  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Gre^it,  and 
of  Roman  history  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  ctiuses  and  ejects.  Special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  ques- 
tions of  constitution  and  civilisation,  arninged  in  groups  for  purposen 
of  comparison. 

iB.^Thrao  Hours  a  Week, 

Epoch-making  events  of  universal  history  from  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  to  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  in  connection  with  their 
causes  and  effects.     In  other  re8pe<?t-s  as  in  Ha. 

Foreign  affairs  of  universal  importance,  the  Crusades,  Church  refunn 
movements,  and  the  discoveries  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centtirii^ 
are  to  be  treated  from  more  general  points  of  view  than  in  III. 

Historioal-geographicrtl  sketch  of  the  S-tatee  existing  in  1848, 

Ia.— Throe  Hours  a  Wee»k. 

The  most  important  events  of  modern  times,  from  the  end  of  the 
Thirty  Yeara'  War  (especially  in  the  history  of  Brandenburg  and  Prusw^ja ) 
down  to  the  present  day,  in  connection  with  their  causes  and  effects.  In 
other  respects  as  in  Ha, 

In  connection  with  the  live*  of  the  great  Elector,  Frederick  William  L, 
Frederick  the  Great,  Frederick  William  HI.,  and  the  Emperor  William  L, 
oomprehenarive  instruction  as  in  lis,  suited  to  the  intelligLnee  of  the 
higher  stage. 

c.  KoTsa  ON  Mbthod, 

The  function  of  the  elementary  im^t ruction  in  VL  end  V.  is  to  bring 
near  to  a  boy's  heart  and  imagination  the  great  heroes  of  the  near  and 
distant  past,  beginning  with  the  present  time  and  the  province  in  which 
the  schcjol  is  situated,  and  thereby  to  enrich  his  ideas,  and  to  lay  the  first 
concrete  foundation  for  a  power  of  historical  observation.  Tho  enthu- 
siasm of  th>  t*>aeiier  himself,  and  simple,  but  life-like,  representations 
of  the  heroes  introduced  in  stories  told  withoiii  the  aid  of  a  book,  do 
almost  all  tha-t  is  necessary. 

For  the  suc^jess  of  this  instruction  it  is  of  importance  that  the  German 
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reading  bijuk  used  in  those  atagea  should  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to 
llie>  biogmpki^al  work. 

In  the  niixt  cia&sea  the  chief  object  is  bo  make  a  distinction  between 
the  instruction  in  IV^IIb  and  that  in  the  higher  stage.  In  the  former 
the  most  important  facts  (frequently  in  connection  with  famous  per- 
iiunages)  and  dates  should  be  learnt  and  committed  to  meyiory.  Then 
the  higher  Biago  can  be  devoted  to  a  deeper  and  wider  study  and  com- 
parison from  different  points  of  view  of  prineiples  inv<jlved  in  what  haa 
already  been  leami  in  IV^ — IIb.  Matters  of  fact  must,  of  course^  be 
introduced  and  committed  to  memory  in  this  st«ge  too  ;  but  principles 
must  be  brought  into  the  foreground,  ratSier  than  facts  ;  and,  above  all, 
an  understanding  of  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  and  of  the  great 
general  laws  that  govern  history,  as  well  as  ability  to  understand  the 
prejsent  from  the  past,  must  be  awakened  in  the  pupils. 

In  both  btages  success  depends,  first  and  foremost,  upon  the  personality 
of  the  teacher,  which  can  only  have  full  play  wheo  he  is  lecturing  without 
books.  In  order  to  invest  historical  instruction  with  living  interest,  the 
employment  of  characteristic  objects  in  illustration  is  recommended. 

The  instruction  in  economic  and  »3ci:U  questions  in  their  relartioii  to 
the  present  time  prescribed  fur  Iln  imd  I  a  dejiiands  pecidiarly  reliable 
tact  and  great  circumspection  in  the  choice  and  trea-tiuent  of  the  matter 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  great  aim  is  to  enable  the  healthy  mind  of  the 
younger  generations  of  Germans  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  porteji- 
tousness  of  certain  social  longings  and  strivings  of  the  present  day.  This 
aim  will  best  be  furthered  by  carefully  avoiding  any  obtrusion  of  one- 
sided views:  *^n  the  contrary,  an  ethical  and  liistoricaJ  spirit  should 
pervade  eveiy  branch  of  inatruction.  In  the  presence  of  the  social 
re<piirement«  of  the  present  time,  attention  should  be  drawn  dispas- 
sionately to  the  hvitorical  development  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
different  classes  of  society,  and  to  the  position  of  the  working  class 
especially,  »>  as  to  demonstrate  the  continuous  progress  that  has  been 
made  for  the  better,  and  the  mischievous  effects  of  any  violent  attempt 
to  alter  sociid  arrangements. 

In  the  course  of  bistoriciil  instruction  tihe  social  reforms  effected  by 
the  civilised  st^'ttes  of  Europe  during  the  last  two  centuries  are  brought 
under  the  observation  of  the  pupil?*,  and  the  transition  from  this  to  a 
reprosentatioTi  of  the  servicer  rendered  in  this  sphere  by  our  ruling 
House  do^vn  to  the  oio^  recent  times  is  a  natural  one. 

It  is  self-evident  that  in  IIb  this  instruction  should  l>e  concise  enough 
to^orrespond  to  the  grade  of  the  class,  and  that  it  should  deal  mainlv 
witti  factSt  while  in  U  it  should  be  of  a  wider  ohnTacter  and  deal  more 
with  principles,  causes,  and  effects. 

Comparative  summaries  of  liistorical  facts,  claaaifying  the  material 
Into  groups  from  different  points  of  view,  have  often  been  tried  with 
the  greatest  success,  and  are  strongly  recommended.  This  especially 
holds  good  for  revision  in  the  higher  classes.  Full  particularti  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  classifying  revisions  are  to  be  carried  out  are 
given  in  the  literature  on  the  .■subject 

Special  opportunities  for  the  delivery  of  short  lecture*  by  the  pupih 
mu«t  be  given  in  the  history  clasees. 
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8.— GEOGRAPHY. 

Preliminary  remarkfl. — Substantially  th©  same  as  for  7  (History). 

A.  Gbnbbal  Aim. 

Intelligent  obgervation  of  the  physioal  aspect  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  of  maps ;  a  knowledge  of  the  phjnsical  fortnation  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  its  political  divisions,  as  well  as  the  rudiments  of  mathe-  . 
matioal  geography. 

B.  Progbamve  of  Work. 

VI.— Two  Hours  a  Week, 

Fundam^ital  notions  of  physical  and  mathematical  geography  in 
elementary  form,  and  founded  upon  the  local  surroundings.  Explana- 
tion of  relief,  the  globe  and  the  map.  General  survey  of  the  mountain 
and  water  systems  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  a  picture  of  the  home 
surroundings  in  particular,  from  the  same  points  of  view,  without  a 
book,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  connection  with  physiography  as  in  V. 

v.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 
Physical  and  political  geography  of  Germany  with  the  aid   of  a 
manual.     Further  instruction  in  the  understanding  of  relief,  the  globe 
and  the  map.     The  beginnings  of  drawing  simple  outline  maps  on  the 
blackboard. 

rV.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Physical  and  political  geography  of  Europe  outside  Germany,  f«pe- 
cially  the  Mediterranean  countries.  The  drawing  of  simple  outline 
niap^  on  the  blackboard  and  uOi  exercise  books. 

IIIb.— One  to  Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Revision  of  the  political  geography  of  Germany,  physical  and  political 
geography  of  the  parts  of  the  world  outside  Eiurope,  exclusive  of  the 
German  colonies.     Outline  maps  as  in  IV. 

IIIa.— One  to  Two  Houre  a  Week. 

Revision  of  the  physical  geography  of  Germany.  Geography  of  the 
German  colonies.     Outline  maps  as  in  IV. 

IIb. — One  to  Two  Homrs  a  Week. 

Revision  of  the  geography  of  Europe.  Elementary  mathematical 
Geography.     Outline  maps  as  in  IV. 

In  Modem  Schools  also  the  best  known  means  of  intercourse  and 
trade  routes  of  the  present  day. 

IlA— I. 

The  most  important  general  geography  and  the  principles  of  mathe* 
matical  geography,  both  in.  connection  with  mathematics  and  physics. 
Other  revision  in  the  history  classes  according  to  need 
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In  Modern  Schools  abo  more  detailed  comparative  survey  of  tite 
most  important  means  of  intercourse  imd  trade  routes  down  to  the 
present  time. 


0.   K0TB3  OK  MbTHOD. 

It  Is  in  keeping  with  the  purpoae  of  this  instruction  in  liigher  schools 
that,  without  detrimisnt  to  the  importance  of  geography  as  a  braoch  of 
natural  scieooe,  the  practical  use  of  the  subject  to  the  pupils  should  be 
kept  in  view,  and  that  political  geography  ahould  not  be  kept  hi  the 
baokground. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  and  the  programme  of  work  are  to  be 
determined  by  that  principle.  Tho  amount  to  be  learnt  by  heart  is  to 
b*3  restricted  and  to  serve  as  a  guidiince  to  intelligent  observation  of 
tiurrounding  Nature,  of  relief  and  of  the  map. 

As  an  aid  to  the  acquirement  of  the  first  notions  of  physical  am) 
mathematical  geography  the  instruction  is  to  be  linked  with  the  obser* 
vation  of  the  immediate  neighbourhoudj  luid  by  that  meana  the  general 
ideas  are  to  be  brought  as  far  as  poasible  within  the  pupils*  eumpre- 
hensiom  But  all  subtleties  are  to  be  avoided,  and  so-called  systematic 
ob^^er  vat  ions  are  to  be  warned  against. 

When  the  first  fundamental  notions  tire  in  this  way  understood  they 
are  to  be  shown  to  the  pupil  on  the  relief  and  the  globe,  but  then  he 
is  to  be  guided  to  the  use  of  the  map,  which  he  must  gradually  learn 
to  read. 

The  drawing  wkioh  is  recommended  in  the  programme  i^  very  im- 
portant for  this  subject,  but  a  warning  must  be  given  against  making 
excessive  demands  upon  pupils.  The  teacher  will  generally  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  simple  outlines,  skeleton  maps,  and  the  like,  on  the 
blackboard. 

In  the  higher  stage,  drawing  is  especially  recommendod  for  the 
revisions  which  are  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  a  year 
in  consecutive  lessons. 

Whether  instruction  in  geography  will  be  better  given  by  the  history 
master  or  by  the  natural  science  master  depends  upon  the  teacher 
himself  and  his  qualifications.  Generally  speakiDir>  the  natural  science 
master  seems  to  be  more  fitt^ed  in  the  lower  stage  and  the  history 
master  in  the  intermediate  stage.  Hevisions  in  the  higher  at^age,  so  far 
as  they  concern  physical  and  political  geography,  must  be  held  by 
the  history  master,  while  th<»se  of  general,  and  especidly  of  mathe- 
matical; geography  will  be  held  by  the  teacher  of  mathematics  or 
physics. 
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9.— MATHEMATICS. 

A.  GYMNASIUM. 
A.  Gbmbbaii  Aim. 

Accuracy  in  axitlimetical  oalcula4ion3  and  in  tlieir  application  to 
the  ordinary  circumatanceB  of  everyday  life.  Algebra,  including  the 
binomial  theorem  for  poaitiTe  Lntegral  ezponenta  and  the  solution  of 
quadratic  equatione.  Plane  and  solid  geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry. 
The  theory  of  co-ordinates  and  tihe  simpler  principles  of  conic  sections, 
In  all  these  subjects  it  is  not  enough  that  the  pupils  should  know  and 
understand  the  bookwork,  but  they  must  attain  skill  and  readiness  in 
the  application  ol  it  for  working  out  examples. 

B.  Pboobahmb  or  Work. 

VL— Four    Hours    a   Week. 

Revision  of  the  first  four  rules  with  whole  numbers,  abstract  and 
concrete.  German  weights,  measures,  and  money,  with  practice  in 
weights,  measures,  and  money  (as  in  VI.). 

V. — ^Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Divisibility  of  numbers  (factors).  Vulgar  fractions.  Simple  prob- 
lems in  rule  of  three  (to  be  solved  by  the  imitary  method).  Grerman 
weights,  measures,  and  money  (as  in  VI.). 

IV.— Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Arithmetic  (two  hours) :  Decimals.  Simple  and  double  rule  of  three, 
with  whole  numbers  and  fractions  (problems  drawn  from  daily  life). 

Plane  Geometry  (two  hours) :  Properties  of  straight  lines,  angles,  and 
triangles  (♦.«.,  Euclid  I.,  1 — 26  about). 

IIIb.— Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra  (one  hour):  The  first  four  rules  with 
algebraical  symbols,  restricted  to  what  is  essential.  (In  the  examples 
simple  equations  with  one  unknown  quantity  are  also  to  be  used.) 

Plane  (xeometry  (two  hours)  :  Parallelograms  (i.e.,  Euclid  I.,  27 — 41). 
Properties  of  circles,  first  part  (♦.«.,  Euolid  III.,  1—30). 

IHa.- Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Algebra  (summer,  one  hour ;  winter,  two  hours) :  Simple  and  simul- 
taneous equations  of  the  first  d^ree  (together  with  practice  in  frac- 
tions). Indices  with  positive  integral  exponents.  Extraction  of  roots 
as  far  as  necessary. 

Plane  Greometry  (summer,  two  hours ;  winter,  one  hour) :  Properties 
of  circles,  second  part  (♦.«.,  Euclid  III.,  30 — 36  and  IV.).  Propositions 
on  the  equality  of  area  of  figures;  measurement  of  the  surfaces  of 
rectilineal  figures  (i.e.,  Ehiclid  I.,  35 — 48).  Theory  of  similar  triangles 
(is.,  EucUd  VI.,  1—19). 
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Ub. — Four  Houre  a  Week. 

Equations,  including^  simple  quadratics  with  <me  waknovra.  Defini- 
tiona  of  negative  and  fractioiml  indices,  Theoty  of  logarithms.  Exer- 
cisers ill  citkulating  with  logarithms  (to  five  plaoes). 

Calculation  of  the  area  and  pircumference  of  a  circle.  Definitions  of 
the  tri*?nr.*?iijetrical  functions.  Trigononie*trinil  wt>hitiun  of  right-nnfrled 
and  isosceleH  tTiatiglBH, 

Simple  solid  bodies  and  calculation  of  their  dimenfiiona  (lineal  and 
BUpcrficial)  and  oontent-s. 

II A.— Four  Hours  a  We^ 

Indices^  surds  and  logarithms,  Ei^aationft,  including  quadratics 
with  several  unknow^la,  Arithmetical  and  geometrical  pragre«aion* 
Conclusion  of  ike  the<->ry  of  giniilitude  (extreme  and  mean  ratio, 
elements  of  harmonic  ranges  and  pencils).  Plane  trigonometry,  with 
practice  in  the  soluition  of  triangles,  quadrilateraia,  and  regular  figures. 

Ib. — ^Four  Hours  a  Wook. 

Re vision  of  the  arithmcticid  and  algebraicjil  work  of  previous  cla^isea 
by  exercises  in  problems.     ComiM>und  interest  and  stockk. 

Imaginary  quantities. 

C'jnclusiou  of  trigonometry  (addition  theorem). 

Solid  geometry,  with  mathematical  geography  of  the  sm-faee  of  the 
globe. 

I  A.— Four  Hours  a  Week- 
Binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

Conclusion  of  solid  geometry. 

The  theory  of  oo-ordinates  and  some  principles  of  conic  sect  ions. 

c.  Notes  ok  Method. 

The  aim  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  accuracy  and  rapidity  in 
operations  with  figures.  In  order  that  it  may  be  of  a  piece  with  the 
suUiciiUent  inatnjictit>a  in  fdgebra,  and  ^erve  m  a  ufiefui  preparation  for 
the  latter,  both  the  reviaiuii  of  the  firat  four  ruleii  in  VI.  and  tlie 
treatment  of  fractious  in  V.  and  IV,  must  be  carried  out  in  mabhe- 
uialiwd  form,  so  that  continual  pradiLe  may  be  given  in  the  uat'  of 
bracket-8.  The  knowledge  of  German  money,  weights,  and  measures  is 
to  be  given  by  means  of  objeets.  Even  in  the  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  fractions  the  aim  in  all  explanations  should  be  that  the  pupils 
may  li&arn  to  reckon  with  fractious  as  w^ith  concrete  things.  In  all 
stages  tlte  written  exercises  with  larger  numbers  and  the  problems  are 
preceded  by  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  with  small  Dumber  a,  in 
ord^r  to  make  the  rule  understood.  Practice  in  contracted  multipli- 
cation and  division  is  to  be  givi^n  in  the  middle  stage.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  so-called  oommercial  arithmetic,  all  examples  bashed  upon 
circum^ttancea  and  technicalities  of  purely  commercial  intercourse, 
which  are  unintelligible  to  the  pupils,  are  to  be  excluded.  Arithmetic 
proper  ceases  in  IV.  Accuracy  in  reckoning,  however,  is  to  be  kept 
up  hy  continues!  practice  in  the  algebraical  instruction  of  the  subsequent 
classes. 

Geometry  is  to  be  begun  while  aritlunetic  Is  stiM  being  learnt  in  IV, ; 
algebra  is  to  be  begun  in  IUb. 

The  change  in  the  distribuition  of  mfi/tdiematioa  has  been  xn-ade  with 
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the  objtHJt  of  giving  the  pupU&  wlio  are  i&aviikg  aahi>ol  alter  having 
pudfted  tlirougti  Ub.  a  preparatory  trainiiig  whicli  akail  be,  to  some 
cjctciil  at  any  rait;,  oompiete.  In  view  uf  tne  rtiieution  of  three  hoiirii 
in  ill.,  whien  has  been  €<>nce».ied  iruut  viiriouA  consideration*,  and  of  the 
seupe  of  thu  prugrainnie  for  lln,  a  syAtemalie  aittmg  of  the  matter  tu 
be  tangkt,  by  the  exciuaion  of  everything  that  is  not  abaolutely  necofl- 
sary,  ia  expected  of  the  masters  that  teach  in  these  classes.  In  the 
saiiiu  way  ui  pluJie  geometry,  only  the  bookvvork  wliioh  la  ea^entiai  for 
the  sy^teni  U  to  be  coiii muted  to  memory ;  everything  dse  is  to  be 
treated  in  tbe  form  of  examples.  In  trigonouien:ry,  whieh  ia  lo  be 
treated  as  far  aa  poasibie  by  means  of  ligurcis,  i.c»,  ge^»metrioally,  only 
snch  formulae  are  to  be  practised  as  relate  to  the  functiomj  of  out  angle, 
and  are  absolutely  requisite  for  the  solution  of  triangles.  In  sohd 
geometry,  in  which  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  measurement  of  bodies, 
the  instruction  m  to  begin  with  the  oonsideration  of  simple  bodies,  such 
as  cubes  and  prit>uis,  and  the  treatment  of  tiie  most  important  problems 
on  the  position  of  linos  and  planes  in  space  ahidl  not  be  proeoeded  with 
until  the  pupils'  conception  of  space  has  been,  sufficiently  exercised. 
For  the  rest  it  ia  permissible,  wh)ei>&  the  oir  cum  Stan  oes  allow,  to  deal  with 
certain  portions  of  the  programme  for  11b  in  II Ia  in  order  to  lighten 
the  work  of  the  former  as  much  as  poesibie. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  the  year 
is  indispensable.  Ah  it  is  more  difficult  in  mathejnatics  than  in  tiny 
other  branch  of  studies  to  make  up  by  private  industry  for  g^>^  left  in 
the  elementary  knowledge  (theoretical  and  practical),  tin<i  as  it  has 
been  proved  by  experience  that  the  difficulty  which  sometimes  attat^hes 
to  this  instruction  in  the  higher  classes  arises  almost  withoirt  exoeption 
from  gaps  left  in  the  elementary  stagea,  conscientious  strictness  in  the 
matter  of  promotion  becomes  a  more  urgent  duty  towards  pupils, 

T!ie  el  inn  nation  of  certain  portions  formerly  tjiughi  in  II  a  juid  I  ia 
intended  to  «,'ive  opportunity  for  a  more  thorough  atudy  of  what  is  left, 
and  for  the  workinj:^  out  of  more  numerous  examples.  But  then  the 
possibility  is  also  offered  of  introducing  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class 
to  the  especially  important  theory  of  co<ifrdi nates,  and  of  giving  them, 
by  the  simplest  possible  explsnafion,  a  clear  idea  of  some  of  the  funda- 
meiitiil  properties  of  conic  sections.  It  is  self-evident  tlmt  systematic 
in^Jtruction  cannot  be  given  e  ther  in  analytic!!!  or  in  modem  geometry. 
A  few  fund.UTient^iJ  formuUe  of  spheriwil  trigonometiy,  which  aj-o 
requisite  for  a  better  undcrstniidiTip;^  of  mathematicai  geography^  can 
be  deihiced  in  a  simple  manner  frnni  nbgyrvations  of  the  solid  angle 
contained  by  three  planes. 


B.  ItEALGYMNASIUM   AiND  OliERHEALSCilULE. 
A.  GsNSBAi^  Aim. 

Accuracy  and  skill  in  itrithnietical  wdculations  and  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  ordimiry  circumstances  of  everyday  life.  ^U^ubra, 
including  the  proof  of  the  binomial  theorem  for  any  exponent  iind 
equations  of  the  third  degree.  Plane  geometry,  induding  harmonic 
ranges  and  pencils,  chords,  centres  and  axes  of  similitude.  Solid 
ge/>metry,  with  the  elements  of  descriptive  geometry.  Plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  maxima  and 
nunima.    Analytical  geometry  of  two  dimeoaiooi.     In  additioii  the 
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treatmeot  of  the  meet  importajit  examples  of  summation  of  aeriea  Is 
obliiQfa.tory  for  tho  Oberrealscbulen,  In  these  schools  it  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher  to  deal  or  not,  as  he  likes,  with  equations  of 
the  fourth  degree  and  to  explain  and  p:ive  practice  in  tlie  methods 
for  the  approximate  solution  of  numerical,  algebraical  and  transcen- 
dental equations  (Homer's  method  and  graphical  solution).  In  all 
these  branches  not  only  is  accurate  knowledge  in  the  text  to  be  acquired » 
but  also  readiness  in  its  application. 

B,    PROORAMltB    OF    WoRK. 


VI.— Four  to  Five  Hour  a  a  Week. 
As  in  the  Gyin:i;i*^imiK 

v.— Four  to  Five  Hours  a  Week. 
As  in  the  Gyniunsiuiiu 

IV. — ^Four  to  Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Arithmeiic;  Decimals.  Simple  and  double  rule  of  three  with  whole 
nuiab;?rs  and  fractions  (examples  from  eveayday  life).  Beginning  of 
calculations  with  algebraiool  4(3011  bols. 

Plane  Geometry:  Straight  lines,  angles,  triangles,  and  paraUelo- 
gnims ;  introduction  to  the  c-alculaftion  of  areas  (t.c,  Euclid  I.,  1^ — 42), 

Ill0."-Five  to  Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Algebra:  The  first  four  rules  with  algebraical  symbola  Simpk 
equations,  ApplicatioE  of  tlh©  same  to  examples  drawn  from  everyday 
life,  and  in  particuliar  to  so-called  commercial  ariblmietic* 

Pliine  Geometry:  Properties  of  circles  (i.e.,  Euclid  III.  and  IV.). 
Propositions  on  the  equality  of  area  of  %urea;  measurement  of  the 
surface  of  reotilineal  %ureB  (f.c,  Euclid  I.  35-48). 

HLv. — Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Algebra  (two  hours):  Theory  of  indices  and  root«.  Equations, 
including  ffimple  quadratics  with  one  unknown. 

Phmo  Geometry  (three  hours) :  SimiJitude  of  figurea  (i.e.^  Euclid  VI.), 
Metiaurement  of  regular  polygons,  as  well  as  the  area  and  circumference 
of  circles. 

IlB.^Five  Hours  a  Week. 

The  essentials  of  the  theory  of  applioatiofi  of  logarithms,  together 
with  practice  in  logarithmic  calculationsw     Quadratic  equations. 

Elements  of  trigonometry  and  solution  of  triangles. 

The  most  necessary  propisitions  in  solid  geometry,  dealing  with 
planefe  and  etrdght  lines.  Simple  solid  bodies,  and  oalculation  of 
their  dime«nsions  (lineal  and  superficial)  and  contents, 

IlA,^-Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Harder  quadratic  equations.     Arithmetical  and  geometrical  nyoffres- 

sion.     Cbm pound  mterest  and  stocks.  ^     ^ 

'  '^:5^.^2;^^^^^o^i<s.r«^^  ^d  pencils,  chords,  centres,  and  axes  of 
mmiLtude.     Oonatruotion  of  algebraical  expr^M^ 
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Measurement  of  aaigles  (induding  the  addition  theorem),  with  harder 
ezamplee  in  the  solution  of  triangles. 
Solid  Geometry. 

Ib. — ^Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Cubic  equations.  In  addition,  in  Oberrealschulen,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  teacher,  equations  of  the  fourth  degree  and  methods  for  the 
approximate  numerical  solution  of  equations  of  any  degree. 

Elementary  synthetical  treatment  of  the  most  important  proposi- 
tions on  conic  sections. 

Spherical  trigonometry,  together  with  its  application  to  mathe- 
matical geography. 

Ia. — ^Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Elementary  theory  of  maxima  and  minima.  Binomial  theorem  for 
any  exponent.  In  addition,  in  Oberrealschulen,  the  most  important 
examples  of  the  summation  of  series.  Whether  this  branch  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  Realgymnasium,  or  how  fax,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
tiie  teacher  of  the  subjeot. 

Analytical  geometry  of  two  dimensions. 

0.   NOTBS  ON  MbTHOD. 

As  regards  the  teaohing  of  arithmetic,  which  in  Modem  Schools 
(Realanstalten)  ceases  as  a  rule  in  Ills,  see  no>tes  on  the  programme 
for  the  Gymnasium. 

The  range  of  the  mathematical  instruction  is  left  in  the  main 
unaltered  as  far  as  the  number  of  hours  and  the  programme  are  con- 
cerned ;  only  a  fresh  apportionment  has  been  made  of  the  matter  to 
be  learnt,  with  the  object  of  securing  to  the  pupils  who  are  leaving 
after  having  passed  through  11b  a  preparatory  training  which  shall  be 
as  complete  as  possible.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  ihe  Instruction  in 
this  class,  the  notes  on  the  programme  for  the  corresponding  class  in 
the  Gymnasium  apply.  The  increase  of  time  allowed  facilitates  a  more 
extensive  practice  in  detail.  The  withdrawal  of  one  hour  a  week  from 
IIIa  in  the  OberreaJschule  will  not  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
programme  if  the  time  allowed  is  made  good  use  of,  and  the  matter  to 
be  learnt  is  restricted  to  what  is  most  essential. 

The  extent  to  which  studies  can  be  carried  in  the  individual  branchc? 
of  mathematics  will  differ  somewhat  in  the  higher  classy  according  to 
the  ages  of  the  pupils ;  and  in  the  Oberrealschule,  in  consequence  of  the 
more  liberal  allowanoe  of  time,  it  will  be  greater  than  in  the  Realg>'ni- 
nasium.  In  general,  however,  care  is  to  be  taken  throughout  to  lay 
the  greatest  stress  upon  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  readiness  in 
applying  it.  This  point  must  be  kept  in  view  in  determining  the 
selection  and  amount  of  the  subject  matter.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
spherical  trigonometry  it  is  not  requisite  that  the  formulae  given  in 
most  books  should  be  worked  out  and  practised',  but  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  pupils  have  correctly  grasped  the  first  propositions  and  are  thereby 
ennbled  to  solve  simple  problems  in  mathematical  geography,  even  if 
it  be  by  rather  lengthy  methods.  Moreover,  care  is  to  be  taken  that 
even  in  the  highest  stage  the  instruction  shall  not  be  too  much  in  the 
r:iiuro  of  calculation,  but  even  there  practice  fn  geometrical  observation 
and  construction  must  be  continued.     In  solid  geometry  it  is  important 
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that  such  preparation  and  asaistanoe  shall  be  givein  to  the  pupil  as  may 
enable  him  to  understand  descriptiTe  geometry. 


C.  RBALSCHULK 
Gbnbral  Aim. 

Accuracy  and  readiness  in  calculationfl  with  finite  numbers  and  in 
their  application  to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  everyday  life. 
Algebra,  including  a  knowledge  of  logarithms  and  easy  quadratic  equa- 
tions. Fundamental  laws  of  plane  and  solid  geometry.  Rudiments 
of  plane  trigonometry. 
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10.— NATUKAii  SCIENCES. 


A.  GYMNASIUM, 


A.    GlNSRAL  AjM. 

Botany. — Kuuwlodge  of  the  more  im[>ortiUit  families  of  the  nuturHl 
system.  liii>lugy  of  [ilimt^j.  Consideration  of  tlie  most  important 
l^^efuI  loreigTi  plants.  Somelhing  about  the  aniUoniy  an^l  physiology 
ot  plants  and  about  crj'pto^ams  and  tho  disesjiaee  of  plants. 

Zoou>GY, — A  knowledge  of  tihe  most  important  speoie^  of  aninmls 
in  the  different  daABea  of  vertebrates,  as  well  as  some  eiamploa  from 
the  other  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Fimdamental  principles  of 
th'f  ^Kigrupliical  distribm^on  of  animals.  Knowledge  of  tho  anatomy 
of  the  human  bcniyi  with  instruction  in  hygiene. 

MiXKKALOQT  (whjch  h  not  t^.i  l:^o  t^reated  as  a  special  subject  of  instruc* 
tion,  but  in  oonnection  with  chemistry). — Knowledge  of  the  sdrnplest 
crystal  form Pit ions  and  a  few  specially  iinport4^nt  minerals. 

PHTaics. — Knowledge  of  the  mofit  importiint  plienoraena  and  lavvs 
in  the  different  branches  of  physios  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mathematical  geography. 

Chhmistbt, — Knowledge  of  the  simpleet  laws. 


B.  Proorammh  ov  Wobe. 
VI.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Description  of  lowering  plants  actually  before  the  pupils ;  in  con- 
nection with  this  tho  forms  and  parts  of  the  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  easily  reoogni sable  kinds  of  inflorescence  and  fruits  are  to  be 
explained- 

Description  of  importoint  mammals  and  birds  in  relation  to  form, 
coUnir,  wnd  size,  from  examples  at  hand  and  illustrations ;  information 
about  their  mode  of  life  and  their  usefulnoas  or  harmfulneaa. 

v.— Two  Hours  a  Week* 

Complete  knowledge  of  the  external  organs  of  flowering  plants,  in 
connection  with  the  description  and  comparison  of  related  genera 
actually  lyiner  before  the  pupils. 

DcRcription  of  more  important  vertebrates  from  actual  specimejis 
and  illustra lions  ;  together  wiih  information  about  their  mode  of  life 
and  their  usefulness  or  harmf  ulness.     Outline  of  the  human  skeleton. 

Exercises  in  simple  outline  drawings  of  what  has  been  observed,  as 
in  the  succeeding  classes. 

IV.— Two  Houni  a  Week. 

Comparative  df^cription  of  related  jyenera  and  specie®  of  flowering 
plants  from  actual  specimens.  Review  of  the  ** natural  system  "  ojf 
plants.     Biolo^  of  plants. 

Lower  animals,  especially  useful  and  harmful  ones  and  their  enemies, 
with  special  attention  to  insects. 
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IIIb.^Two  Hours  a  Week. 


Description  of  bo  me  hardear  g^Miera  of  plant*  to  eupplemt^nt  t-be  kijow- 
ledgo  of  morphology,  clajssification,  and  biology,  Constder&tion  of  the 
moat  importaiit  foreign  useful  plajits. 

Something  ab*3ut  the  anatomy  and  phyaiology  of  plants,  and  ahoMt 
cryptogams  and  the  diseases  of  plants, 

(In  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.) — Review  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Fundamental  principles  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals. 

niA.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Human  physiology,  with  instruction  in  hygiene. 
Elementary  oouree  of  physics :  Part  L  (mechanical  phenomena,  the 
most  important  rudiments  of  heat). 

IIb.— Two  Hours  a  Week 

Elementary  course  of  physics:  Part  IL  (magnetism,  electricity,  the 
most  importiint  chemical  phenomena  and  discussion  of  some  specially 
important  minerals,  and  the  simplest  crystal  formations ;  acoustics; 
»om^  simple  sections  of  optics). 

IIa.— Tt^-o  Houra  a  Week. 

Heat^  magnetism,  electricity,  reTtsioii  of  th©  main  principlee  of 

chemistry  and  mineralogy. 

Id, — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Mechojiios  (omitting  if  neceesary  the  theory  of  heat  and  tli©  wave 
theory  of  light).     Acoustics. 


Optics. 


Ia. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week, 
Mathematical  geography* 


c.  Notes  on  Mbthod. 

The  instruction  in  zoology  and  botany,  beginning  with  the  observa- 
tion and  description  of  individual  plants  and  animals,  is  intended  to 
lead  the  pupils  gradually,  by  coi^parisou  of  related  forms,  to  the 
acrjuirement  of  the  most  important  notions  of  morphology  and  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  system.  The  pupils  are  in  idl  stages  to  have  practice 
in  the  simplest  outline  drawing  of  what  they  have  observed.  Special* 
importajioe  is  to  be  attiiched  not  so  much  to  the  amount  of  what  is 
learnt  as  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  studied.  The  represen* 
truives  of  the  aninuLl  and  vegetable  kingdom  of  our  own  country 
especially  are  to  bo  dealt  with,  but  alongside  of  them  also  some  specially 
cha.n*cterisftic  forms  from  foreign  parts  of  the  world. 

If  tlio  summer  half  begins  so  early  that  it  is  ho  possible  to  procure 
suitable  plants  for  the  lessons  on  botany,  it  rest.-*  with  the  teacher  to 
devi>te  ill?  fir^t  part  of  it  to  a  *^uppIement«TT  revision  nf  the  ?/iio logical 
protrraninic  for  t'lie  winter  half. 

The  programme  of  inattniction  in  physics  and  chemistry,  together 
with  minenilogy,  has  undergone  considerable  change.  What  chiefly 
lei^  to  this  change  was  the  desire  t-o  give  tlu-i*©  pupik  who  leave  school 
after  hevirig  passed  through  TIb  the  opporl  unity  of  tarry  ins:  a  way  with 
them  m  complete  a  conception  as  posdhle  of  tlie  most  important  laws 
in  these  subjects.  Thereby  the  arranj^'emont  of  the  matter  into  two 
courses  was  necessitated.    In  the  first  course,  which  covers  the  second 
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half-year  of  IIJa  and  Hb,  the  elements  are  to  be  treated,  whilo  ia  the 
second  course,  wfcick  ia  ba«ed  ui>oa  the  first,  the  knowledge  there 
acquired  ia  to  be  supplement^'  and  developed. 

Ia  view  of  fche  enormous  extent  of  ground  to  be  covered  in  tbe«e 
Bubjects,  and  the  oomparatively  small  amount  of  time  that  can  bo 
given  to  them,  tiie  gre*ite«t  care  must  be  exercised  in  niakini?  an 
appropriate  eelection.  The  endeavour  of  the  t-eacher  must  be  above  all 
to  ^ide  the  pupils  to  think  and  obeerve  for  themielvea,  and  to  carefully 
avoid  overburdening  them  with  matter  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  Expori- 
menta  are  to  play  a  foremost  part  in  all  observations.  The  question 
of  a  manual  needs  a  special  regulation* 


B,  REALGYMNASIUM  AND  OBEHREALSCHULE 


A.  Gbnbbal  Aim. 

Botany. — Knowledge  of  the  natural  system,  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  most  important  natural  orders  of  indigenous 
plants*  Biology  of  plants.  Consideration  of  the  most  import^mt 
foreign  useful  plants.  Information  about  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  well-known  plants.  Something  about  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  plants,  at  weU  as  cryptogams  and  the  diseaaes  of  plants, 

ZooiiOOT.— Knowledge  of  the  system  of  vertehrotes  and  inverte- 
brates. Main  principles  of  the  g»eographioal  distribution  of  animals. 
Knowledge  of  human  anatomy,  together  with  instruction  in  hygiene. 

MiKH»ALOOT, — Knowledge  of  the  more  important  crystal  formations, 
as  well  as  of  the  phviiiral  properties  and  the  themical  composition  ol 
the  best^known  minerals. 

Physics, — Accurate  knowledge  of  the  moat  important  phenomena 
and  laws  in  the  different  branches  of  physics,  as  well  as  the  mathematical 
deduction  of  the  principal  laws.  Knowledge  of  the  most  important 
laws  of  mathematioal  geography. 

Cheiostrt* — Knowledge  of  the  chief  elements  and  their  most 
important  inorganio  compounds,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  laws  ol 
ohemiMry,  In  the  Oberrealachule  alao  knowledge  of  the  cluef  Cffganio 
oampounds, 

B.   pROORAMHfl   OF   WORC. 


VI.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 
As  in  the  Gymnadum, 

v.— Two  Hours  a  Week 
Aa  in  the  Gymnasium. 

IV,_Two  Hours  a  Week, 

Companitive  description  of  related  genera  and  species  of  flowering 
plants  from  actual  specimens.  Review  of  the  "'natural  system**  oi 
plants     Biology  of  plants. 

Revision  and  extension  of  the  zoclogioal  work  of  former  classes^  with 
praotioe  in  r^erriog  mammals  to  their  classes. 

la^i,  ^  A  A 
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IIIb.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

ReYision  and  extension  of  tit©  b(yt.anical  work  of  former  classee  with 
praetiee  in  referring  pbanerogaTiie  t*»  their  ciasHes  aecording  to  the 
natural  sj»iem» 

Annnlatee. 

IIIa.—Two  Hours  a  We^k/ 

Ikscription  of  eome  of  the  more  difficult  kinds  of  plantR,  to  serve  as 
»  reviffion  and  artenai<yn  of  the  knou  ledge  of  morphology^  natural  clas«i- 
fiofttibn,  ajid  biolog^v.  Discussion  of  th©  mof^t  important  foreign 
cultivated  plants.  Something  al>out  th^  geographical  distribution  of 
plants. 

Lower  animals.  Extension  and  revision  of  the  zoological  work  of 
former  claaieSi  with  practice  in  referring  invertobratee  to  their  classes. 
Revision  of  the  classification  of  vertebrate*. 

In  adiJition  ia  the  Oberreal*K>hule  (two  hours  a  week). 

Concise  explanation  of  the  subject  matter  and  aims  of  physical 
science.  Mechanical  phenomena,  includinfr  hydrostatics  and  aero- 
staticB.     Heat. 

I  In, — Realgynmasiunj;  Five  Hours  a  Week, 

Oberre(al.schule :  ^ix  Hotn^  a  Week, 

Something  about  the  anatomy  and  physi(rfogy  of  plants,  ae  well  ad 
cry^gams  and  the  disea^eii  of  plants. 

Human  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  instruction  in  hygiene. 
Magnet "mn,  electridty»  aeouiStics*  inipe«staJit  optical  phenomena. 
.  Preparatory  instruction  in  chemisfry.     Element*  of  ciystailograpliy. 

IlA.^Realgymnasium:   Five  Hooira  a  Week, 

OberreaJsehnle :  Six  flours  a  Week, 

Heat  (exclusive  of  radiatioo),     Magnetism  and  eleotricity. 
General  notions  of  chemistry,     Non-metalliQ  dtanenta.     Arithmetical  • 
problems  founded  on  the  atomio  theorj. 

Jb. — Rcalgymnasium  :    Five  Hours  a  We^^k, 

Obcrreal^hule :   Six  Hours  a  Week, 

Mechanics  (including  the  theory  of  beat  imdt'he  wave  theory  of  light). 
Acoustics, 

Metals.     Simple  work  in  the  laboratory. 

La. — RcalgymnaRium  :  Five  Hours  a ,  Week. 

Oberrealsohule :   Six  Hooirs  a  Week. 
Optics,     General  revision- 
Some  important  8«;tion«  from  organic  chemistry.     Simple  work  in 
the  laboratory. 


a  KOTBS  ON  MlTHOD. 

The  endeavour  of  the  teacher  must  always  be  to  lead  pupils  to  the 
observation    and    descrption    of    indjvidttal   natural    forms,    and    eo 
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to  carry  t^m  <m  through  compariaon  of  related  forms  to  a 
eompTehetiaion  of  tlje  sjst^m,  and  while  thus  iutjroduciug  tiiem 
to  the  systematic  claasificatioii  to  make  tiiem  ^Lcquainted  with  the 
most  important  phenomena  and  laws  of  animal  and  plant  life.  No 
Rpecial  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  coiiiplet<*ness.  The  material  is 
to  be  drawn  chiefly  from  the  florn  and  fauna  of  the  country^  bo  far  as  the 
neiirhbourhood-and  the  school  mui^eum  offer  them,  but  characteriBtio 
forms  of  other  parta  of  the  world  must  not  remain  unnoticed*  In  all 
stages  the  pupils  ar©  to  be  jpven  prnotice  in  the  «imple  outline  drawing 
of  what  they  have  observed.  As  regards  tJie  allot  men  t  of  time  to 
botanical  and  zoological  Instruction  In  individual  clflaeea  the  same 
reguljvtions  hold  good  as  for  the  GymniiJ^ium. 

In  the  Realgymnaaium  and  Oberrealachule,  just  aa  in  the  Gymn««um, 
physics  is  divided  into  two  courscis^  Tiie  first-  course  ends  with  IIb, 
and  tlie  iiistruction  is  to  be  based  in  the  simpleet  mariner  upon  experi- 
ments.    The  question  of  the  book  to  be  used  needs  a  special  regulation. 

In  the  Realgymnaaitun  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemistry  and  miner- 
alogy are  al»o  to  be  treated  in  fchia  course^  while  in  the  second  course, 
which  bc?gini*  with  11  a,  special  honirs  are  set  apart  for  instruction  in 
chemistry  and  minecaJogy*  In  order  to  iosuro  the  not  inconsiderable 
programme  being  carried  out,  it  is  mlvinable  to  entrust  the  whole  natural 
acienco  toaebing  in  I  In  to  the  some  teacher,  ao  as  to  render  greater 
ooncemtratioTi  possible.  It  i«  alBO  permissible,  under  certain  circum- 
«5tanoes,  to  model  the  currlcu'Ium  for  n^atm-a!  science  imrtniction  in  III  A 
and  ITd  in  these  schools  oxi  that  of  the  (Tymnafiimni  provided  that  the 
programmes  of  the  claeees  named  do  not  t)bereby  on  the  whole  suffer 
any  curtailment. 

In  the  Oberreakchule  the  in*Hructioii  \n  physica  i««eparated  from  the 
very  beginning  from  chem-isTtr}^  and  mineralogy,  and  even  in  IIIa 
instruction  in  physics  extcffitt*  over  the  whole  school-year. 

Instruction  in  mineralogy  goes  most  naturally  with  chemistry,  and  is 
as  a  rule  to  be  limited  to  the  classification  of  mii>erala.  The  most 
important  crystal  formations  and  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  chief  minerals  are  to  be  treated. 

In  the  theoretical  part  of  chemistry  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  pupils 
are  not,  by  uniform  treatment  of  all  the  elements  and  their  compounds, 
overburdened  with  subject  matter  and  forced  to  learn  an  exoeflsive 
amount  by  heart :  birt  in  the  Oberrealscliule  e«pecia]ly  the  study  must 
be  accompanied  by  practical  work  in  the  laboratorv,  m  whirh  the  pupik 
go  throucrh  the  most  important  rmHions  of  metdloId«  a^ndmef  ak,  make 
simplo  qunlifahVo  analyses,  and  msike  up  eafrv*  preparatinns.  Practical 
wnrk  of  this  kind  h.'tst,  undc^r  pr«^pcr  £31iidancc,  an  educational  value 
which  \^  not  to  be  under-estimated,  and  under  certain  circumstances  it 
can  be  extended  to  physics  also. 


C   REALSCHULE. 
Natural  History. 

Guidance  to  the  observation  and  deBcriptioii  of  individual  pknta. 
Knowledge  of  the  more  important  familien  of  plants  and  pbeoomena 
in  the  life  of  the  plants. 

Guidance  to  the  observation  ajid  description  of  representatives  of 
the  individual  claases  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Knowledge  of  the  more 
13^.  A  A  2 
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important  divisionB  of  vertebratee  and  insects.    Acquaintance  with  the 
structure  of  the  human  body. 

Knowledge  of  the  simplest  crystal  formations,  as  well  as  of  some 
specially  important  minerals. 


Natural  Philosopht. 

Knowledge,  acquired  by  experiments,  of  the  commoneet  properties  of 
bodies,  the  fundamental  ktws  of  statics,  electricity,  magnetism,  heat, 
as  well  as  the  simplest  laws  of  optics  and  acoustics,  and  of  the  most 
familiar  chemical  elements  and  their  chief  compounds. 
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21,_DRAWINa 
I 

A.  GYMNASIUM. 

A.  General  Aim  of  Instructioii* 

The  aim  of  the  compulsory  instruction  m  drawing  is  to  enable  boya 
if>  »ee  correctly^  and  accurately  represent  ftimi^e  solid  objects  in  outline. 

la  tlie  optional  instruction  in  the  higher  claaaes,  from  11b  upwards, 
the  sense  of  form  and  colour  ia  further  developed  by  the  reproduction 
in  outline  of  objects  difficult  to  represent,  and  attention  is  paid  to  light 
and  ihade.  Certain  pupils  for  whom  geometrical  drawing  ia  of  special 
importance  will  be  introduced  to  descriptive  geometry. 


B.   ElMAAKS. 

Compulsory  instruction  :  — ^Th©  pupils  are  taught  iu  classes  and  divi- 
sions to  draw  plane  rectilineal  and  curvilineal  %ure3  from  large  wall 
copies^  explained  by  drawings  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher;  at 
the  same  time  the  forma  given  «are  varied.  Oopy  slips  are  not  to  be 
itsed.  Instruction  in  outline  drawing  from  simple  models,  plaster 
ornaments^  and  other  suitable  «olid  objects  ia  given  individually.  In 
these  exercises  a  certain  finality  is  aimed  at  in  the  case  of  those  pupils 
who  are  not  going  to  continue  the  subject,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
solid  foundation  is  secured  for  each  one  who  is  anxious  for  further 
training  in  drawing. 

Non-compulsory  instruction :  — ^Freehand  outline  drawing  from 
implements,  vessels,  plaster  ornaments,  living  plants,  and  other  objects 
according  to  the  ability  of  each  pupil,  followed  by  drawings  with  light 
and  shade  effects  from  models  and  plaster  ornaments,  and  afterwards 
by  the  representation  in  pencil  and  water-colour  of  coloured  object 9» 
living  planta,  fruits,  and  the  like. 

A  knowledge  of  form  and  colour  and  the  cultivation  of  taste  are  to  be 
developed  by  the  necessary  explanations. 

In  geometric^!  drawing,  as  far  as  it  can  be  studied  at  all  in  the 
Gymnasium,  compass-drawing  affords  the  first  practice  in  the  n&e  of 
instruments  by  the  careful  drawing  of  plane  patterns,  segments  of  a 
circle,  and  other  geometrical  figurea.  Then  follows  the  geometrical 
representation  of  bodies  from  different  aspects  with  sections  and 
development  of  planes,  and  finally  an  introduction  to  descriptive 
geometry,  aciography,  and  perspective. 


B.  REALGYMNASIUM  AND  OBERREALSCflULE. 
A,  Gbnsral  Aim  op  Instruction, 

The  aim  of  instruction  is  in  general  the  same  as  in  the  Gymnasiunl, 
Only  it  must  here  be  carried  out  more  completely  and  more  comprehea" 
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Bively*  TraiDing  in  seeing  correctly  and  in  the  accurate  freehand 
reproduction  of  tho  most  vairied  solid  objecte,  at  first  in  outUne  and 
tbon  more  oomplert-oly  with  light  and  Bhado  effecta  and  io  colours. 
Prattica  in  the  geometrical  representation  of  bodies  and  introduction 
to  descriptive  geometry,  sciography,  and  perspective^ 

B.  Hemarks. 

Aa  in  the  Gymnasium,  copy  a\lp^  iue  not  to  be  need  for  freehand 
drawing,  but  large  waU  copies  and  solid  ob|eot8.  Taking  measurement  a 
of  the  iiiodel  and  using  any  kind  of  mechanical  means,  such  as  com- 
pa3s»es  ana  ruler,  are  to  be  altogether  prohibited.  Individual  instruc- 
tion ia  givt^n  in  drawing  from  objecta. 

The  instruction  ia  apportion^  aa  follows:  — 

V,  and  rV.^ — ^Drawing  of  plane  and  curvilineal  fonij3  from  wall 
copies,  with  practice  in  varying  the  forms  presented,  -explained  by 
drawings  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher.  Drawing  of  plime  orna- 
ments and  leaf  forms, 

IIL — Dniwing  from  sinjplo  and  difficult  models  and  pbuit^r  casts 
in  outline.  Not  til!  aome  time  later,  oxercisea  in  the  i^eproduetion  of 
light  and  shade  from  simple  models. 

In  the  Higher  Classes, — -Drawing  in  outiline  fw>m  piaster  omaments, 
and  with  attention  to  light  and  shade.  Drawing  from  nature  and 
objects  of  art  industry.  Practice  in  painting  in  water-colour  from 
various  objects,  such  as  shells,  fruity  flowers,  plants,  stuffed  birds,  etc. 

Me<^hanioal  drfiwliig  begins  in  111a  with  pnictioe  in  the  use  of  driLwing 
inst rumen t<a  for  plane  patterns,  segments  of  circles  and  other  rectilineal 
and  curvilineal  figures.  In  IIb  comes  tho  fjeometrical  repressen tuition 
of  simple  bo«iies  in  plane  and  elevation,  with  sections  and  development 
of  pUnes;  and  this  is  followed  in  IIa  and  I,  by  an  introduction  to 
descriptive  geometry,  light  and  shade,  and  perspective.  The  drawing 
of  machinery  and  buildings  from  plana  is  excluded. 


C.  REALSCHULK. 

A.  Gbnebai.  Am  of  iNffTnucmoN. 

The  aim  of  tho  instruclion  is  the  saino  as  in  the  other  Modem  Schools, 
and  ia  only  limited  by  tho  tcnnination  of  the  inatructioo  after  bix  yearn. 


B,  Hhmarks, 

Freehand  drawing :  — ^Th©  foregoing  general  remarks  hold  good.  TFTe 
ftubject  matter  is  dividod  among  the  different  clafl«ea  as  in  the  other 
Modem  Schools.  In  the  liit^hest  sti4i,'e*  wlien  accuracy  in  outline  drawing 
haa  been  attained,  practice  ia  given  in  the  reproduction  of  h'ght  and 
ahade,  with  the  aid  of  modeU  specially  tidapteil  to  the  purpose. 

Mecbanicnl  drawing: — Practice  in  the  use  of  instrument's  for  plane 
patterns,  aegmenta  of  circtea,  and  other  rectilineal  and  curvilineal 
figures. 

If  more  than  two  hours  win  be  »et  apart  for  mechanical  drawing  in  the 
hisrher  classes,  the  cjeti nn>tr ical  repreflcnt-ation  of  aolid»  in  pltme  nnd 
elevation,  together  with  sections  and  development  of  planes,  is  added 
to  tho  programme^ 


for  Higher  Schools  m  iVus^uL 
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12.— GYMNASTICS  AND  DRILLINa 

The  aim  of  gy mixasticH  and  drillmg  u  to  promote  tke  pliy&ical 
devtilopmuiit  of  boys,  to  Jiardea  tkedr  boditts,  to  awaken  couruge  and 
cuiiiid'euijo  in  their  own  strengtii,  and  to  enaure  prompt  decision  anil 
immtxliate  execution  by  mean^i  of  eierciaen  aelieoted  and  arranged  for 
the  purpose.  At  tln^  miuia  time  Iho  acjquirement  of  dexterity  in  cert-aiu 
dii*ections,  especially  with  a  view  to  future  service  in  the  natioutd  *i»rmy, 
k  to  be  aimed  at 

This  goal  oan  only  be  attained  if  the  instruction  in  gyionastioa  and 
drilling  k  based  upon  a  definite  scheme.  The  te«acher  m^udt,  after  o&r^ 
fully  thought  out  preparation,  apportion  the  eierci»ea  to  every  sinejlo 
hour  in  euch  a  way  that  they  ahull  by  their  gradual  succession  and 
proper  variation  ensure  the  regular  progresa  of  all  the  pupik,  and  he 
must  infliat  upon  the  ktter  carrj^iiJg  out  all  exercises  with  the  exertion 
of  their  full  strength  as  exactly  and  perfectly  as  poaaible.  This  dooa 
not  hinder  what  i^  by  the  very  nature  of  the  cajse,  expressly  aimed  at, 
via,,  that  gynma^ties  should  be  carried  out  with  freslmesa  and  good 
spii'it*,  and  should  give  boya  Hha  pleaeure  whioh  k  afforded  by  the 
feeling  of  growing  strength,  increasing  oanJideooce  in  the  command  and 
use  of  the  limbs  and  the  whole  body,  and  above  all  the  consciousne&i 
of  youthful  association  for  noble  ends. 

In  ike  lower  and  middle  stages  drilling  is  to  take  the  form  of  exercises 
in  which  the  pupik  ail  take  part  together  mider  tihe  ioitnediate  guidance 
of  the  teacher.  In  the  higher  stage  the  exexcises  con  be  doae  in 
sections  as  soon  as  the  possibility  presents  itself  of  training  by  special 
instruction  reliable  gymnasts  to  act  as  demonstrators.  In  favourable 
weather,  wherever  it  is  poasiible,  the  classes  are  to  be  held  out  of  doors* 

A.  Lower  Stage. — Simple  calkthenics  and  gymnastic  drill ;  methods 
of  marching;  exerctaes  with  wooden  and  Ught  iron  staves.  £asy  com> 
binations  of  these  exercises.  Exercises  m  jumping  with  the  use  of  the 
swinging  rope  and  springboard,  and  leaping  over  fixed  obstacles. 
Exercises  in  climbing  and  swarming;  simple  exercises  in  hanging  and 
supporting  the  body  on  the  horizontal  and  parallel  bars ;  exorckes  m 
balancing ;  easy  exercises  in  swinging  up  on  the  horizontal  bar, 

B.  Middie  Stage. — Repetition  of  the  calkthemes  and  gymnastic  drill 
of  the  lower  stage,  and  further  development  of  them  by  more  difficult 
figures  and  combinations.     Exercii*eii  with  iron  staves. 

Further  exercises  in  gymnast  ic-^  with  tJie  apparatus  already  used  in 
the  lower  stage.  In  addition.  Rtorm log- board  (slanting  spring  Iwjard), 
buck,  **  Springkasten,"*  and  rings. 

c.  Higher  Stage,— Further  combinations  of  gymnastic  drill.  Iron 
staff  and  dumb-bell  exercises,  especially  in  collection  with  hinginL 
movements,  and  under  certain  circum stances  exerciae^y  with  Indian 
clul>s.  In  the  combined  drill  att-ention  i»  aki^  to  be  paid  to  the  purely 
milit^iry  forms. 

Further  gymnastic  exercises,  with  the  addition  especially  of  exercises 
on  the  horse,  pole-jumping,  javelin-thTowTng,   etc.       The  particular 


*  A  kind  of  padded  boxes  built  up  to  various  heights,  and  used  for  jumping. 
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braath  of  gymnastics  for  which  each  boy  haa  a  special  taste  is  to  be 
aysitematically  cultivated. 

In  the  lower  stage  attention  is  to  be  paid  chiefly  to  calisthenics  and 
drilling,  in  the  higher  stage  to  gymnastics. 

Bzercises  in  practical  drilling  and  gymnastics  are  to  be  made  a  point 
of  in  all  stages,  and  both  long-distance  running  and  sprinting  are  to  be 
^v>ntinually  practised,  and  distance  and  pace  gradually  increased. 

Athletic  games,  suitably  chosen,  are  to  be  made  a  point  of  in  all 
stages.     Further  directions  for  them  can  be  obtained. 


JQT  Higher  Schools  in  Prmnia.  Bll 

POINTS  OF  VIEW  FOR  TUE  KEGULATION  OF  HOME  WORK, 


A,  Gbnbral, 

The  rewluction  in  the  weekly  hours  of  work  in  eehool  is  not  to  be 
followed  by  an  increase  in  home-work,  but  the  loss  la  to  be  made  up  by 
improved  methods  of  teaching.  On  the  latter  assumption,  and  with  a 
restriction  in  the  amount  of  subject  matter  to  be  committed  to  memory, 
»om©  limitation  even  of  the  home-work  hitherto  d»emajaded  seems 
attainable. 

While  indeed  our  boys  are  to  be  trained  from  an  early  age  to  the 
strict  fulfilment  of  their  duty  by  repjulated,  systematically  apportioned 
work  at  school  and  at  home,  the  ImkILIv  conditions  for  a  normal  mental 
activity  corresponding  to  fbe  different  ^e&  muftt  meanwhile  not  he 
neglected.  The  ayb^-tanoe  and  the  eitt^mt  of  the  work  exacted  at  schtud 
and  at  home  oome  under  consideration  here  especially.  Since  the 
school- work  in  the  lower  and  higher  stages  has  alr^y,  according  to  the 
time*- tables  and  programmes  of  work,  undergone  a  limitation,  it  will 
now  have  to  be  seen  how  far  the  same  thing  is  possible  with  regard  to 
the  homo- work  also* 

The  Scientifio  Deputation,  in  iU  report  of  December  19,  1893,  eare- 
fully  fixed  the  limit  of  the  total  amount  of  school  and  honic-wcirk 
together  that  «honld  be  exacted  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  stages 
of  our  Mgher  schools,  but  only  for  the  higher  clafl«e«  did  it  expressly 
regulate  the  amount  of  work  at  ei^^fht  hours  a  day.  The  latest  Hessian 
regtilation  fixes  as  the  extreme  permistjible  limit  of  home-work — 
Preparatory  Schools        ,.,  -'^O  to  40  minutes  a  day. 

VL  and  V.  ,*.         ...  I   hour  „ 

IV,  and  IIId         ...         ,..         ,..         2  hours  ,, 

IIU  and  IIb SJ  „  ,, 

IIa  and  I.  .,.         ...         ...         3     >,  „ 

Likewise  the  medical  report  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  All  these 
individual  regulations,  however,  as  the  Scientific  Deputat  ion  pointed  out 
at  the  time,  are  to  a  great  extent  mechanical,  and,  a^  experience  proves, 
are  often  deviated  from.  The  more  recent  memorial  on  the  question 
of  overburdening  from  the  year  1883  (Wieae-Kubler,  Vfrordnnngen 
und  Gr seize  L,  pp.  227  onwai-ds)  sums  up  all  the  important  considera- 
tions which  bear  up<'»n  the  case. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  do  more  than  put  forward  the  points  of  view 
which  are  t^>  serve  m  a  guidance  in  determining  the  amount  of  home- 
work.    Those  points  of  view  are  as  follows ;  — 

L  All  home- work  is  intended  solely  aa  a  means  (a)  of  inducing  order 
and  neatness  (fair  copies) ;  (h)  of  having  what  is  indispenaable  learnt  by 
heart,  and  what  has  alresady  been  leJirnt  thoroughly  mastered;  (c)  of 
training  boys  to  independent  mental  activity. 

2.  Accordingly  home-work  is  to  he  considered  as  an  essential  supple. 
ment  to  the  instruction  given  in  ach<x>l,  especially  for  middle  and  higher 
cl&saes;  but  it  is  to  be  determined  with  continual  regard  to  that 
instrucUon  and  with  due  observance  of  the  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils  as  well  as  tlie  cnpacity  of  boys  of  their  age, 

3.  A  partof  the  WTitten  work  hitherto  done  at  home  can  be  transferred 
to  school  if  the  instruction  is  managed  properly  and  methodically,  Cf.  n. 

4.  If r- written  home-work,  as  f ar  a«  the  learning  by  henrt  of  what  is 
indispensable  and  the  mastery  of  what  has  already  been  learnt  is  con- 
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cerned,  is  simpMed  to  the  aam©  exi^t  a#  tke  ma^tter  to  be  leaamt  hj 
heart  ia  all  stages  ia  reduced-  Such  a  r^uction  is  to  be  especially 
kept  in  view  in  setting  work  ta  be  learnt  by  heart  in  religion,  German, 
foreign  languages,  history,  geography,  natural  history,  and  chemiutiy, 
5.  An  effective  liieans  of  reducing  homo- work  m  the  close  methodical 
connection  of  related  subjects  with  one  another  and  the  corresponding 
grouping  of  matter.  This,  however,  can  only  be  efftx^ted  if,  at  any  rate 
in  the  lower  and  middle  trtages,  the  language  and  history  teaching  on 
the  ono  hand  and  the  mathematical  and  scienoo  teaching  on  the  other 
in  every  class  are  entrusted  as  much  as  possible  to  the  same  teacher. 

B.  Special* 

A,  Lower  apd  Middle  Stages.  Home-work  can  be  matoriaUy  reduccdi 
provided  that 

a  In  VI.  and  V.  in  German  and  the  re&petstivo  foreign  languages 
the  work  set  ia  in  the  main  restricted  to  fair  oopie«,  reproducing  the 
written  exercises  that  have  been  already  done  in  school,  either  in  tho 
©xerci^&  books  or  on  the  blackboard ; 

fi  In  IV — 11b  German  estsays  to  be  written  at  home  are  only  aot 
once  in  f6ui-  weeks,  but  side  by  i<ide  with  them  short  compositions  on 
extracts  that  have  been  gone  through  from  German,  foreign  languages, 
history,  and  geography,  or  natural  science  are  done  in  otass ; 

7  Home  preparation  of  harder  wnters,  especially  in  the  ewrly  stage 
of  reatling,  is  only  &et  after  preparatory  guidance?  by  the  teacher  in 
class; 

d  Involved  orrthmetioal  and  mathematical  problems  are  as  mucli 
aa  possible  avoided,  but  in  uny  case  only  st't  for  home-work  after  they 
have  been  previously  exjilaiiitxl  by  the  teacher  in  clasa 

B.  Higher  Stage,  a  In  the  Gyninjisium  all  home  eiercisea,  which 
have  hitherto  been  necessary  for  the  Latin  essay  and  for  the  Greek  and 
French  promotion  work,  cease.  The  other  exerciser  in  class  and  the 
home  compositions  remain.  Translation©  to  bo  done  into  foreign 
languages  are  he  a  rule  only  to  be  set  from  the  teacher's  dictation  and 
in  connection  with  fcho  reading. 

0.  The  German  essay,  which  in  thia  stag'e  aima  particularly  at  training 
pupils  to  independent  work,  but  which  ia  to  be  limited  wifh  great 
ni4j«]eration  in  subsUmce  and  a<?np<%  become«  more  than  ever  the  centre 
of  all  branches  of  instruction,  from  which  the  material  for  it  is  chosen. 
Not  more  tlian  eight  **s»ay.s  are  to  be  i*et  in  the  sdhood-year  (six  at  home 
and  two  in  school).  But  alongside  witlh  them  go  short  com  positions  in 
other  subjects.     Of,  a.  jS, 

In  mathematics— and  in  the  Mmlern  Schools  in  natuTid  science  also-^ 
side  by  side  with  t-he  regular  exercises  in  class,  problems— not  too 
hard — to  be  worked  out  independently  at  home,  are  to  be  set  not  more 
than  onoe  in  every  four  weeks. 

Systematic  private  reading  in  Gexman  and  foreign  languages  forms 
the  Tieoessary  supplement  to  the  school  work  in  the  higher  classes.  This 
reading  is  to  be  guided  methodically^  the  pupil  being  allowed  a  oertaia 
freedom  of  choice,  according  to  his  individuality,  in  order  tnat  tnc 
proper  interest  in  it  may  be  awakened  and  the  work  be  made  a  pleasure. 
The  training  of  voluntary  independent  activity  is  above  all  to  be  kept 
io  view. 

It  is  left  to  the  teacher  to  decide  how  far  it  is  expedient  to  tmn  the 
private  reading  to  account  for  voluntary  essays  in  German. 


f&r  Higher  Scfioots  in  Pruaeia, 
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IH.— EXPLANATIONS  AND  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR 
CARRYING  OUT  L  AND  n. 


I.  All  essential  principle  of  tihe  new  curricula  h  the  lino  drawn  ut 
tlio  end  of  th«  stxth  year's  course  in  all  higker  sobrMDls. 

It  ia  showa  by  the  at4itisttc8  (drawn  from  all  higker  BchooU  in 
Pri^aia)  of  pupila  wko  Idl  in  tke  eckool-year  l8i*D-90,  that  out  of  a 
totid  number  uf  135,337  pupils  ki  uttendanoo  the  number  that  entered 
upon  life  w^^  20,038 »  viz. :  — 

A.  WitJh  complete  certificates  ,.*         ..♦         ...         ...         4,105 

B.  Witk  certificates  for  **ane  ye^iirs  military  service"         8,051 

C.  Wifcbooit  reaokmg  tkia  standard 7,88 "2 

t,c.,  in  all  kigker  st-koola  only  20*5  per  oent  at  taincd  tke  normal  bi^beat 
artand&rd  of  tk©  schools  ooncenied,  40 '2  per  cent,  were  contented  witk 
tke  oesrlifioate  for  one  yeiir's  niiktary  aervice^  while  39' 3  per  cent.  Left 
school  without  even  thai* 

From  Clasa  IIb  alone  4,^97  left  with  tke  certificate  foy  one  yearV 
niilitiiry  service,  Le.f  ^2b  per  cent-  of  all  the  pupils  thai  left;  and  of 
theae  only  368,  namely,  tbose  who  kiwi  attended  tk©  (higher)  middle- 
cliias  schoola  (boh-ere  Biirgerscbulen),  obtained  a  o<jnii>jiratively  complete 
colli' He  of  truiiiing.     Other  years  give  much  the  same  pereetitagea. 

lu  apite  of  these  aignifiojint  figures  the  scheme  upon  which  all  our 
higlier  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  liigher  middle-cla«&  scIkmjIs, 
have  up  to  the  present  time  been  organised'  him  been  mich  that  the 
educational  needs  of  those  2(»'5  |xt  cenU  of  pupils  have  formed  the  solo 
stiindard  by  which  the  curriculum  has  be^en  determined.  Tliis  ia  a 
state  of  things  which  the  Education  Defxu-tment  considei^  itself 
jsoleniniy  bound  to  put  nn  end  to.  It  is  true  that  the  39*3  per  cent, 
who  leave  before  they  reach  Ilu,  without  obtaining  the  certilictite  for 
one  year's  milit^ary  service,  muat  here  be  left  out  of  consideration,  aa 
not  properly  belonging  to  this  class  of  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  indigp  en  sable  for  the  sake  of  the  40' 2  per  cent.,  or,  at  leaat,  the 
25  per  c?ent,  who  en-ter  upon  life  immediately  after  paadng  thlroiigh 
IIb,  to  draw^  a  line  somewhere  in  the  school  course,  marking  the  end 
of  A  curriculum  complete  ast  far  as  it  goes*  The  school  work  ia  thu« 
divided  into  a  lower  itnJ  a  higher  st^ige,  and  the  practical  working  cf 
the  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  pro%»TMnmea  referre<l  to  in  3  (below), 
A  necessary  conserinence  of  thia  delimitation  is  ibe  separation  in 
liiHtory  Mnd  geogmjiliy  n^  well  as  in  matkematics  of  IIb  and  Ha,  which 
have  hitherto  in  many  schools  been  taught  In  the  same  class-room. 

Accordingly  it  is  decreed  that  this  separation  shall  be  carried  out  lor  ^ 
the  school  year  1892^93. 

A  further  separation  of  IIb  and  IIa  in  one  or  other  of  t3ie  acientific 
subjects,  with  due  regard  for  the  general  ediioational  ref|uirenient'* 
and  the  numl»er  of  pupils  in  the  classes  concerned,  is  held  over  for 
consideration  in  the  immediate  future. 

As  regards  the  already  existing  division  into  IITb,  TIT  a,  and  IIb,  IIa 
no  ebansre  is  to  be  made. 

It  is  further  decreed  that  all  seven-sta|re  hij^ber  schools  shall  become 
Bii-stage  schools  at  the  be^nning  of  the  1892*93  school  j^:nr,  *,f.,  tihftt 
IIa  shall  be  suppressed. 
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2.  TLe  School  Council  in  each  Prorince  is  emp<w©red :  — 

A.  In  bilingual  districU  to  increase  instructdon  in  German  in  VL  and 
V.  by  one  hour  a  week,  and  so  to  raise  the  number  of  hoiars  for  these 
classes  to  twenty-six. 

B.  In  all  Modem  Schools  to  interchange  the  number  of  hours  allotted 
to  French  and  English,  provided  such  a  departure  seemij  justified  by 
the  situation  of  the  place  in  which  the  school  is  and  by  its  business 
relations. 

c.  In  all  kinds  of  higher  schools  for  the  duration  of  one  year  to  add 
one  hour  a  week  each  to  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  and  in 
Gymnasia  to  Latin  and  Greek  also,  by  correspondingly  diminishing  tho 
time  given  to  the  other  flubjeota  of  the  same  group.  It  is  also  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  School  Ccnincil  for  the  Province  to  ellow  for  a  short 
time  a  further  redistribution  ol  the  number  of  hours  a  week  in  the  two 
groups  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  special  shortcomings 
in  a  class. 

D.  In  Realgymnasia  to  add  one  hour  a  week  to  I^tin  in  IIb  and  IIa 
by  a  corresponding  reduction  of  mathematics  if  the  necessity  arises, 

la  all  these  deviations  from  the  time-tables  it  must  be  a  condition 
that  the  attainment  of  the  general  aim  of  instruction  in  the  subjects 
affec^-ed  is  not,  pemianeiiilj  prejudiced-  The  Provincitil  School  Councils 
must  from  time  to  time,  in  the  ^:)fhcial  returns  which  they  have  to  send 
in,  report  on  the  deviationa  (under  a — v)  which  they  «have  acquiesced  in 
on  their  own  responaibility,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  changes  were 
made  and  their  results. 

B.  Moreover,  the  Provincial  School  Councils  are  empowered  on  their 
own  authority  to  permit  in  their  districts  the  special  forms  (given  in 
the  appendix  to  the  time-tables  A — D  on  page  T)  of  a  common  prepara- 
tory course  for  higher  schools  of  different  claaees. 

3,  From  the  ulterior  organisation  explained  in  1  there  neceasarily 
arises  another  delimikition  of  the  pcogrammes  for  nearly  all  scientific 
subjects  in  all  higher  schools  (with  the  exception  of  the  Realaehulen) ; 
so  that  without  prejudice  to  the  attainm^it  in  schools  with  nine-year 
courses  of  the  final  and  complet^e  aim  of  instruction  in  the  highest  class, 
a  comparatively  complete  course  of  training  must  be  att^sined  in  all 
schools  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  An  attempt  to  bring  4 his  about  is 
made  in  the  present  projrrammcs,  and  in  this  connection  attention  may 
be  drawn  to  the  completion  in  IIa  of  the  grammatical  course  in  foreign 
limguages  wliich  it  involves,  nnd  to  the  line  drawn  at  the  same  point  in 
hirttory  and  geograj^hy,  in  mathematics,  and  in  the  natural  sciences. 

It  beocDmea  the  teacher's  duty  to  work  up  to  this  line  from  the  lower 
classes  by  methods  conducive  to  such  an  end,  and  to  attain  it  in  the 
sixth  year  in  a  sound  theoretical  and  prfictic^il  knowledge.  The  super- 
vising Ruthorities  will  not  fftil  to  devote  unflagging  attention  to  this 
point  in  their  visits  of  inspection. 

i.    RbLIQIOUS    iKSritUCTION, 

Fw  Protestant  and  Catholic  religious  instruction  refer  to  the  "Aim, 
Program  me  of  Work,  and  Notes  on  Method." 

In  arranging  the  programmes  for  religious  instruction  attention  haa 
everywhere  been  paid  to  the  special  aim  which  has  been  assigned  to  it 
in  higher  schools  by  the  Royal  Decree  of  May  1,  1881),  and  by  the 
ministerial  proposals  which  reoeived  the  Royaf  Assent  on  Auffiuit  30. 
1889.  ^  ' 
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The  Educatiooi  Departmeub  laya  particular  streea  upon  the  fact  that 
religious  instructioE  ia  th©  iudividtial  Bohools  m  not  to  be  too  desultory, 
and  that  it  ia  not  to  be  treated  iis  a  detached  subject,  but  b  to  be 
brought  in  a  natural  way  into  the  closest  relations  with  all  other 
Bubjects,  eapecialiy  the  ethiial  ones.  It  is  eaj>e€ially  th©  business  ol 
headmaatera  and  sokool  oounoilbrs  to  work  towards  thia  end. 

Closely  bouBd  up  with  the  question  of  religioua  instruotioa  La  the 
oonaideration  of  tht?  duty  of  the  sohool  with  reg^j^  to  ita  infliaetice  upon 
the  cliaracter  of  boys. 

If  the  higher  school  is  to  perform  it«  task  in  tliis  direction,  it  must 
maintiiin  outward  discipline  and  order^  and  fo«ter  obedience,  diligence, 
trufchfulneas,  and  pure-mindedness  ;  and  it  muat  from  all  subjeota  of 
instruction,  eapecially  those  which  deal  with  ethics,  develop  germs  that 
shall  be  fruitful  ia  the  formation  of  oharacter  and  manly  endeavour. 
While  in  this  way  the  youthful  mind  is  filled  with  the  highest  moral 
ideas  and  its  interest  in  them  lastingly  aroused,  a  definite  bent  towarda 
this  goal  is  at  the  same  time  imprinted  upon  the  wilL 

The  task  thus  set  before  the  t^aeher  is  a&  full  of  difficulty  aa  it  ia  rioh  in 
reward,  and  ha  muflti  conatjintly  renew  hia  efforts  to  aocomplish  it. 
It  is  self-evident  that  a  fi^>^Ilpathe•tio  endeavotrr  to  understand  the 
individuality  of  the  pupil  is  necessary  for  its  accomplishment. 

A  primary  condition  for  even  an  approximate  solution  of  the 
problem,  especially  under  existing  cireumatances  aud!  with  clasaea  which 
are  generally  too  numerous,  ia  an  earnest  and  conscientious  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  for  his  dutiea  aa  an  educator  aa  well  aa  d 
teacher.  As  the  intending  school  master  is  now  trained  to  c4UTy  out  a 
methodioal  course  of  instniction,  he  will  also  have  more  and  more  to 
qualify  himself  for  hia  t.ask  as  an  eiKi«ator  by  milking  uae  of  every 
means  offered  him  at  the  Universit j-  and  during?  his  period  of  probation, 
as  well  as  by  his  own  observation  and  eieperience.  He  miist  always 
bear  in  mind  that  his  own  example  will  first  and  foremost  exerciae 
decisive  influence  upon  his  success. 

A  further  condition  ia  that  the  whole  staff  of  teachers  should!  direct 
their  united  efforts  to  the  aame  end,  and  thus  give  a  definite  tendency 
to  the  tone  of  the  school. 

The  attainment  of  this  end  is  further  facilitated  by  slrengibening 
the  influence  of  the  dass-mastera  and  extending  tiheir  range  of  instruc- 
tion BO  as  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  employing  so  many  teachers  of 
special  subjects,  particularly  in  the  lower  and  middle  dassee.  The  way 
in  which  the  instruction  in  theao  stages  is  now  so  often  split  up  among 
too  many  teaohera  is  a  hindrance  to  all  lasting  eduoationaJ  influence^ 
likewise  the  change  of  the  claas-niaster  from  stage  to  stage,  which  is  so 
frequent. 

More  effeotual  nteana  mnst  be  taken  to  remedy  this  unsatisfactory 
sUte  of  things,  which  was  strongly  reforro*!  to  as  early  as  1837  in  the 
circular  report  of  the  24tb  of  October  in  that  year  (Wiese-Klibler, 
V^^rordnuftf/en  und  G*'$fi:e  !.,  p.  56).  The  Schm>l  Councils  for  each 
Province  ar#?  therefore  directeil,  when  approving  the  curricula  for 
individual  schools,  which  are  to  be  sent  in  yearly,  to  pay  strict  regard 
to  whether  a  teacher  who  is  propoaed  for  a  olaas-masterahip  is  properly 
qualified  for  it,  and  to  see  that  he  has  work  in  his  cla»  in  the  whole 
range  of  subjects  so  far  as  ia  compatible  with  his  qualifications  or  the 
practical  proof  of  ability  that  he  has  given.  In  so  far  as  the  scientific 
training  of  te«cher9  is  at  present  iiiadequate  for  a.  fairly  extensive 
employment  in  one  class,  care  will  be  taken  to  remedy  this  defect. 
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It  Ib  above  all  tb6  duty  of  the  clasa-majater  to  keep  in  toucli  with  the 
parents  of  hi^  pupils,  and  to  assist  them  with  adrioe  and  prflctioal  help. 
Iq  this  he  can  in  most  caaes  count  upon  ready  cooperation. 

Tlie  fa-flt.  of  the  pupil  belonging  to  a  definite  Churoh  communily 
renders  it  a  pnrfc  of  the  duly  of  the  school  not  only  to  remove  all 
obst-ac^les  in  the  way  of  his  active  participalion  in  the  religioug  obaer- 
vaucfs  of  his  Clmrch,  but  also,  90  far  as  the  eohool  arrangem^iit*  are 
not  th£^re»l>y  disturbed,  to  promote  thii?  pn,rt-icipatoan  in  a  poaifive 
manner,  the  St^ff  will,  of  course,  gladly  co-operate  to  furt.her  the 
attainment  of  thia  aim  aa  faj*  aa  poasible. 

5.  German. 

German  has,  by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  hours  a  week  a*kiji:n^'u 
to  it,  cfffii^ciaJly  ra  the  Gymnasium,  received  a  further  impetus.  It  U 
even  more  than  herettofor©  made  the  contro  of  the  whAe  inatniotion, 
and  the  work  done  in  vt  is  of  de^'isive  importanoe  in  the  leaving 
certifionte  exaniinaticrns ;  m  that,  in  fa^jt,  a  pupil  who  does  not  j^ive 
aatiafaction  in  his  general  work  in  German  is  hencefort-h  declared  to 
have  failed  in  the  examination. 

The  special  tA«k,  aasigued  to  this  branch  of  instruction,  of  fosterinj^ 
patriotic  feeling  and  naitacmal  »fiitiinent>  renders  a  clom  connection 
between  German  and  history  indispensable.  By  conjurinp^  up  a  living 
conception  of  German  heroic  legends,  together  i^nth  their  background, 
tJie  Northern  legends,  German  forniB  the  groundwork  for  inrtt-nieluon 
in  German  history,  a«  well  as  making  it  fruitful  and  full  of  living 
ijiterest  by  introducing'  boys  to  the  most  important  works  of  genius  in 
our  liter atui'e. 

By  a  »yst em aitic  cultivation  of  transflafions  into  German  from  foreign 
languages,  which  are  not  only  correct  but  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
our  language,  as  well  tm  by  the  regular  German  comprisiti<^Mis  in  class 
alreiuty  provided  for  in  nio(*t  of  the  other  subject*?,  special  assistance 
towards  practice  in  written  exprefl>«ion  ought,  to  be  thormigh'ly  assured. 
The  same  thing  is  done  for  oral  eipre«j?ion  by  reguJnr  practice  in 
viva  fofi?  exercises  (in  translation  and  reproduction  of  what  has  lieen 
tAughtV  One  of  the  principal  onros  of  the  teacher  must  be  to  take 
full  ikJ vantage  of  thefie  means  of  cultivating  the  power  of  eipresBion. 

The  historical  narrations  in  connection  with  German  instrutHion  in 
VI,  and  V.  afford  at  the  same  time  suitable  material  for  oral  or  written 
reprodxictions,  im  the  case  may  be. 

Where  teachers  are  available  who  have  had  tho  necessary  training  t>o 
enjiblo  thc-m  jo  ^Ive  elenifnt.i-ry  instriK-tjon  in  philof*f>phy,'  it  is  at  the 
dipiTotion  of  hendniiisters  to  allow  the  elements  of  it  to  he  taught  in 
CliiRH  L  m  Lnnii(^_Unn  with  some  definite  data  such  a^,  for  example,  is 
afforded  by  Plato's  I>iaIogiie». 

6.  Latij*j- 

The  reduction  in  the  hours  for  Latin  by  15  a  week  in  the  Gymnasium 
and  by  11  in  the  Kealgyuinjisium  hm  been  re«ndered.  necessary  by  the 
iniffrerative  demand  for  a  reduction  of  the  total  number  of  hour&'  work 
and  for  an  increase  of  time  for  gymnastics.  In  addition  to  this  there 
was  aliw  in  the  Gymnasium  the  nece^ty  of  streaigthening  Gwtnan 
and  drawing  and  of  including  English  in  the  time-table. 

Such  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  hours  per  week  neoeesitated  an 
alteration  in  the  aim  of  ioMruetion,  In  dbe  Gymnaiuum,  sifter  th« 
suppression  of  the  Latin  essay,  perfection  M  style,  to  the  extent  hither*n 
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demauded,  had  to  be  renounced — a  renunciation  which  was  in  auy  cuse 
nooeasiUitcd  by  the  rliminishing  value  »et  upon  the  praytical  u»ia  of 
Latin  and  the  decrotiitiiig  inastAiry  of  it  even  in  learned  circleg  and 
among  t^^achei^8* 

Compreiiension  of  the  more  important  dasBical  Latin  writers  and 
that  mental  disc^ipiine,  which,  according  to  experience,  is  aHorded  by 
the  t-horoiigh  »tudy  of  the  ancient  languages,  i»  the  general  aim  of  thig 
instruction,  Wltnin  the«e  limits  the  imjx^rtant  task  assigned  to  thi^j 
subject  is  to  be  acoonipli&hed  in  future  in  spite  of  the  reduction  of  hours. 
This,  of  oourae,  caii  only  be  done  if,  as  ha^  already  been  prescribed,  the 
grainmar  and  voctibulary  to  be  acquired  are  limited  to  what  ia  regular 
and  necessuiry  for  aocurato  reading,  and  if  the  writt-en  exercises  are 
iuiapted  solely  to  the  attainment  of  the  general  aim  of  instruction. 
The  eingfe  hour  which  in  future  is  still  left  in  the  three  upper  clnaaea 
f««r  griunmaitical  reoiipituhttions  and  oral  and  written  eateroi^cs  ia 
intended  to  serve  the  dooible  purjiose  of  maintaining  the  accuracy 
which  has  already  been  noi]uired  and  of  saving  the  reading  from  being 
constantly  interfered  vdth  by  references  to  grammar.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  headmasters  and  supervising  authorities  ene4*getioally  to 
oppose  all  attempt**  which  tc-nd  to  overstep  the  lirait-s  thus  laid  down 
for  the  written  exercisei?  imd  interrupt  the  reading  of  authors  by  the 
introduction  of  grammatical  explanations  which  are  not  absolutely 
tiecessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  author. 

Side  by  side  with  writtien  traii.^ktion  iiitn  Lntin  an  equally  imix>rtpnt 
position  is  given,  in  pursuance  of  the  general  aim,  to  translation  from 
I^ivtin  mt<>  German.  And  thus  the  exaggerated  value  sc^  upon  "  exteni.- 
po re  versions  "  (t.f.,  compo«itioiiH  done  in  class)  is  al>*>lishet],  OreatCf 
imp>rt^ice  than  hitherto  is  in  future  to  Ik*  att^iohed  to  a  good 
German  translation  from  the  foreign  language^  bot^h  in  the  certificates 
and  promD^tions  and  in  the  leaving  examinations.  In  ordeir  to  lead 
system  at  icaHy  from  the  lower  classes  upwards  to  such  a  consummation, 
ft  is  ordered  that  in  every  arta^o  regular  writt^^n  tmnslations  from 
Latin  ^liall  po  on  f^ide  by  side  with  the  translations  into  Latin. 

The  authors  and  writings  prescribed  in  the  programmes  for  Latin  and 
Greek  are  those  which  muttt  he  read  in  the  school-years  to  which  they 
are  assigned.  To  theses  however,  the  Provincial  School  CoimciU 
are  empowered  to  permit  others  to  be  added,  provided  that  they  are 
enitable  in  form  and  matter  for  school  reading  in  the  stages  for  which 
t-hey  are  *et,  and  that  a  good  jicqiiain-tance  with  the  authors  prescribed 
as  obligatory  for  the  class  is  not.  intencred  wit.h  by  this  int^^ndcd  cour>M? 
of  rojiding. 

A*  far  ;i«  tlie  Kcv-dg^inn««iura  ia  concerned  the  pronosc*d  re^^toration 
of  the  wf-ekJy  nuiuIxT  nf  hourii  to  virtually  tho  wrme  limit  f^^  in  tl^e 
**  RefiU'lationB  f*ir  liiRinietion  and  EKflmininlion  "  issued  in  1859  st  one© 
neoeasita'ted  a  limitation  of  the  aim.  In  spite  of  that  reduction  a 
thorough  L'om prehension  of  easier  pa^wri^es  of  the  nulhora  read  in 
Class  L  can  be  attained  because  of  the  grammatical  grounding  which 
is  ensured  in  TI.,  T.,  and  IV,  Thb  is  quite  sutHcjent  for  the  practrcal 
needs  of  Jhc*^  ptipils. 

For  the  method  of  Latin  inatructinn  mt  "Notes  **on  the  progmmmes* 

7.  Grseic 

Greek  has  lost  four  honirs  a  weeik.  Here,  toor  the  ammint  of 
grammar  to  be  learnt  and  vocabulary  to  be  acquired  hss  been  liimted» 
and  the  elementary  written  exerciees  in  th*  lower  stage  determined 
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solely  with  a  view  to  practice  in  the  accidence  and  in  the  most  important 
gTammatical  rules,  and  so  brought  within  narrow  bounds.  In  tkia 
way  tho  certainty  of  attjiining  the  sole  aim  of  this  instryction,  viz., 
comprehension  of  the  more  important  classical  writers  of  Greece,  geema 
to  be  aaaured,  without  the  thoroughneaa  of  the  reading  being  in  any 
way  dirainiahed. 

8.  French. 

The  postponement  of  French  in  the  Gymnasium,  R^d  conaequeutly 
also  in  the  Realgymnasium,  to  Olaaa  IV,  was  called  for,  because  it  had 
bef>n  shown  by  eiperienoe  that  the  difiicukies  of  beginning  a  fresh 
foreign  language  in  two  oonaecutive  years  in  thrower  olassea  were  Tery 
great.  Consequently  in  all  Gymnasia  and  Ileal  gymnasia  from  the 
school-year  1892-93  onwarda  French  ia  to  be  omitted  in  V,,  and  to  be 
made  up  for,  according  to  the  new  prograjnme,  by  more  extensive 
exercises  in  IV.  From  11  In  upwnjrda  it  is  left  to  the  Provincial  School 
Councils  to  gradually  adjust  the  programmes  for  each  claae.  The 
Fifth  Class,  which  was  formed  at  Miohaelmaa,  and  which  has  conse- 
quently only  been  learning  French  for  half  a  year^  ia  to  give  it  up  for 
the  next  half-year. 

The  reduction  of  the  hours  for  French  m  all  higher  schools  is  occa- 
sioned solely  by  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  total  number  of  hours' 
work.  The  aim,  which  is  limited  to  the  practical  written  and  oral  use 
of  the  language,  can  be  att^iined  in  consequence  of  the  considerable 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  grammar  to  be  learnt  and  the  steadily 
progressing  improvement  of  the  so-called,  "  modem  methods"  (Neuere 
Richtung).  The  Educntional  Department  feels  itself  sftrengthened  in 
its  confident  expectation  of  this  by  the  results  already  attained'  in  many 
Bchoola,  and  by  the  keen  cndeaTour  of  modem  language  teachers  to 
render  themselves  proficient  in  the  practical  use  of  foreign  languages 
by  every  means  at  their  command,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

For  the  method  of  French  instruction,  and  especially  for  the 
difference  ia  the  French  programmes  in  non -Latin  schools  and  those 
in  which  La*in  is  taught,  see  '*  Pi^grammes  of  Work," 

9.  Enolish. 

In  Modem  Schools  English  haa  undergone  only  a  slight  reduotion 
of  hours  per  week,  but  in  the  Gymnasium  it  is  to  be  tjiught  in  11a — Ia 
as  an  optional  subject  Consequently  it  ia  decreed  that  ifrom  the  next 
school-year  onwards  it  shall  be  be^:un  in  IIa  and  oarriedon  continuously 
to  Ia  in  all  Gymnasia  where  it  has  not  hitherto  been  studied,  if  the 
requisite  t-eaching  is  procurable  and  the  necessary  funds  are  at  hand. 
From  the  sohool-year  1893-9i  onwards,  so  far  as  teachers  possess  the 
requisite  qualifications,  the  direotions  given  in  1  are  to  be  followed. 

For  the  province  of  Hanover  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  generally 
compulsory  character  of  the  English  instryction  remains  unaltered. 

Tn  fhose  Gymnasia  in  which  English  Hm  hitherto  bef*n  taught  in  the 
earlier  stages  inquiries  atb  to  be  made  as  to  whether  the  need  for  it 
exists,  and  to  what  extent. 

10.  History  Aim  Gboorapht. 

For  instruction  in  history  and  geography  see  generally  "Frogrammee" 
and  "Notes  on  Method/'  There  also  will  he  found  the  points  of  view 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  obligatory  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Royal  Decree  of  May  1,  1889,  relating  to  historical  instrucUon. 
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The  difficulties  which  arise  in  csonaequence  of  the  chimgo  in  the 
deliujitation  of  the  pivjg'ranmiaB  for  Classes  II L  aud  II,  are  to  be 
overof^me  for  the  school-year  1892-03  im  follows:— In  Gyiiuiaaia,  the 
new  programme  ia  to  be  carritxi  out  in  IIIb  tuid  IIbj  but  in  IIIa  and 
11a  where  it  first  coines  into  force  from  18i)'VD4  onwards  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  oomplcto  such  parts  of  the  programme  hitherto  appor- 
tioned to  tiLe  two  yeojrs  of  II L  an^I  IT.  jls  have  not  yeit  been  gone 
through. 

It  is  left  to  the  Provincial  School  C(>unciU  gra<lual!y  to  make  the 
neceBBQry  adjustments  in  the  programme®  for  individual  schools. 

The  new  programmes  for  geography  are  to  bt^gin  in  the  Sixth  01a88» 
and  are  to  be  gradually  introduced  tKronghoiii  the  school  from  that 
class  upwards.  It  re^ts  with  the  Pn:>vinoinl  Soh<x>I  Councils  (w*ith  due 
regard  for  the  apportionment  of  the  subject  whieli  has  hitherto  lield 
good)  to  allow  the  new  programmes  to  oome  into  force  next  year,  even 
in  classes  above  VI, 

There  is  a  special  diflliouiby  in  the  teaching  of  geography,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  waU  maps  and  atlases.  In  any  change  of  materials  it 
mui^t  be  seen  that  all  pupils  have  the  same  atlas,  and  indeed  as  far  as 
possible  in  all  classes.  It  is  also  very  advisable  in  procuring  new  wall 
maps  to  see  that  the  plan  of  these  is  as  little  different  as  possible  from 
that  of  the  atlases  used  by  the  pupils. 


11.  Matuematics  and  Natitkal  Scibncbs. 

With  jregard  to  mathematics  and  natairal  sciences,  attention  is 
directed  to  ilie  *'  Progriinini€«  of  Work  "  and  the  '*  'Notes  on  Method/* 

Special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  new  provisions  in  the  mathe^ 
matical  programme  for  the  sixth  year  in  all  higher  schools. 

The  elementary  instruction  in  physics  foo*  11  1a  in  the  Gymnasiuiu 
com  mended  itself  on  practioal  grounds. 

So  far  as  any  adjustment  of  the  old  ajid  new  programmes  is  necessary 
ID  individual  schools  on  account  of  the  app<;irtionment  of  the  subject 
that  has  hitherto  been  in  vogue,  the  Provincial  School  Coundls  must 
make  the  re<juisite  arrangements. 

12.  DKAwmo. 

The  supprefision  of  dd^wing  in  VI,  is  juatified  by  the  dight  success 
which  is  shown  by  eiperienoe  to  have  attended  it  in  this  sUige, 

The  fact,  on  the  other  hand,  of  drawing  having  been  made  generally 
compulsory  for  two  classes  higher  than  before  is  due  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  it  in  most  calling?*  in  life. 
It  is  therefore  determined  that  in  future,  beginning  fnrmi  the  next 
school-year^  drawing  sihall  be  begun  in  all  higher  schools  in  the  Fifth 
Class,  and  that  from  the  same  period  it  shall  be  generally  taught  in  the 
Gymnasium  na  a  compulsory  subject  in  IIIb,  and  likewise  be  continued 
in  the  following  school-year.  In  regard  to  any  cjuestions  of  extra 
expense  refer  to  the  Explanations  to  1,* 

Mechanical  drawing,  which  ha.s  hitherto  as  a  rule  been  compulsory 
in  Oberresflkchulen,  will  in  future  be  treated  aa  an  optional  subject, 
since  pupils  do  not  all  take  the  same  interest  in  it, 

*  Thouj^h  not  exnliritly  stated  m  I,  it  is  olnnotiH  that  tlie  provipiion  of  addi- 
dfjnal  tearhers  an*!  aiUlititinal  cla'^.^-nxjins  iiivohest  extra  expense,  far  wliicii 
the  school  authorities  havo  to  make  provisiun, — The  Tmmlatm\ 
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13.  Gtmnastics  and  Drillikq. 

The  incTeaso  in  hoore  for  *jyiii nasties  aiitl  tirilling  ia  all  kinds  of 
higher  schools  is  to  be  intro^iuced  iit  the  beginning  of  the  next  school- 
year,  so  far  as  the  requisite  teftchiiig  and  aceommodation  are  available, 
and  fto  far  aa  the  school  finances  are  able  to  hear  the  expense.  In  the 
matter  of  extra  expenses  and  the  question  of  procuring  aecommodation 
from  the  year  1893-94  the  same  remarks  hold  g^od  as  for  1. 

T}i£)  division  of  th«  three  hour^  for  drilling  and  gymnastics  into  six 
half- hours  is  recommended  in  the  lower  stagee. 

More  detailed  instructions  for  the  management  of  drilling  and 
gynmastie^  are  givem  on  page  61  of  the  "  Hegnlations  for  Drilling  and 
Gynanastics." 

The  subject  of  School  Hygiene  is  reserved  for  a  special  minute. 

14.  Polish. 

14.  As  regards  optional  instruction  in  Polish,  the  matter  iitanda 
as  in  the  Report  of  June  22,  1889. 

15.  In  order  to  protect-  pupils  against  overwork  in  the  Gymnasium,  it 
must  be  insisted  upon  that  the  same  pupil  may  not  as  a  rule  learn  both 
English  and  Hebrew,  and  that  permission  to  loam  them  botk  can  only 
be  granted  by  the  headmaster  in  very  exceptional  oases.  In  the  same 
way  it  18  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  headjuaart-er  to  excuse  certain 
pnpih  from  singmg  in  VI — L  No  change  is  made  with  regard  to  the 
compulsory  attendance  at  theoretical  singing  instruction  of  the  pupils 
who  are  excused  from  practical  singing  in  VI.  and  V. 

16.  Aa  for  the  manuals,  reading- books,  and  exercise- books,  as  well  as 
other  materials  for  instruction  \Yhick  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
autkorities — in  the  first  phice,  those  books,  etc.,  which  have  been 
introduced  into  Individual  schools  in  coneequence  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  niadei  there  are  still  to  be  used  until  further  instructions — 
as  hwi  a!re»uiy  been  ordered  by  the  Report  of  July  22  of  thia  year 
(Unterricht  II.  2,394).  The  determination  of  the  date  at  which  a 
change  is  to  be  made  is  for  tlie  pre.'jent  reserved,  and'  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  the  Education  Department  intends  to  defer  it  until 
ample  time  has  lM?en  given  for  tlie  ]>rod\iction  of  new  hooks,  etxj.,  based 
upon  practical  experience.  Lest^  however,  an  impetus  should  thereby 
be  given  to  the  utihealthy  production  of  book*  in  this  direction,  iJhe 
Department  considers  itself  bound  to  say  at  once  that  it  is  determined, 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  pu't  a  stop  to  the  recognised  evils  of  the 
excessive  nimiber  of  isohool  books  and  materials,  and  of  the  new  editions 
of  them  which  are  frequently  driving  each  other  out. 

In  what  way  this  will  be»t  bo  done  is  left  for  fiirtjher  oonsideraiion. 
For  the  present  It  is  sufBoient  to  draw  the  atteiation  of  Provincial 
Schc»oi  Councils  to  the  two  j>ointii  of  view  mentioned,  so  that  they  may 
bo  guided  by  them  in  tiheir  future  proposals  aa  to  Hhe  introdujotion  erf 
school  books  ;  and  to  recommend  thein.  especially  in  respect  to  fhe 
second  point,  to  use  their  influeneo  to  induce  editors  of  school  iKJoks 
about  to  bo  introduced  to  undertake  to  bring  out  new  editions  in  such 
a  way  that  changes  in  the  form  and  matter  shall  be  at  once  recognisable, 
so  that  the  old  editions  can  be  used  by  the  pupils  wde  by  side  >»ifth  tihe 
new  ones. 

17.  For  the  nature  and  amount  of  lessons  to  be  set  a«  home-work  the 
direcrtionfl  laid  down  in  the  "Point*  of  Vie^v  for  the  Regulation  of  Hom^ 
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Work  "  are  to  be  observed.  Upon  that  basis,  and  with  due  regard  for 
the  special  programmes  drawn  up  for  each  school  by  the  Provinciixl 
School  Councils  before  the  beginning  of  the  school-year,  the  Staff  must 
also  for  the  future  draw  up  a  plan  of  work  for  each  class  with  regard  to 
the  apportionment  of  home-work.  In  this,  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that,  allowing  for  ordinary  average  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
there  is  no  overwork,  and  that  sufficient  time  is  left  every  day  for 
recreation.  The  "Class  Books,"  which  ar©  to  be  accurately  kept, 
enable  the  headmaster  and  the  class^maater  to  keep  an  effective  watch 
over  the  due  observance  of  the  amount  aaaigned. 
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THE  HKIHER  SC^HOOLS  OF 

THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  BADEN ; 

THEIR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ORGANISATION, 


SUMMARY. 

A.— INTRODUCTORY. 
§1.     The  purpose  and  nature  of  the  report. 

B.— HISTORICAL. 

I. — The  various  Types  of  Higher  Schools. 

§2.  The  Higher  Schools  of  Baden  from  1803  to  the  present 
time. 

§2.  From  1803-1830.  The  Gelehrtenschulen.  Meaning  of 
the  tenn. 

S3.     Defects  of  Gelehrtenschulen. 

§4.  Opposition  of  University  of  Freiburg  to  measures  of 
reform  in  Gelehrtenschulen. 

§5.     Reforms  of  1837.     Time-table  of  Gelehrtenschulen. 

56.    Defects  of  Time-table  of  1837. 

§7.  Refonns  of  1869.  Amended  time-table  of  Gelehrten- 
schulen. 

§8.  Alteration  in  nomenclature  of  Gelehrtenschulen:  The 
Lyceum  to  be  called  Gymnasium,  and  the  seven-class 
schools  Progymnasium. 

§9.     Final   revision   of  time-table   of    Gymnasien   in    1883. 
Present  time-table  of  Gymnasien. 
§10.     Rise  of  "  Real "  institutions.    The  Habere  Btirgerschulen. 

Their  twofold  object. 
§11.     Tendency    of     Hohere     Btirgerschulen    to    fonn     two 

branches. 
§12.     Development  of  Realgymnasien   from   Hohere   Btirger- 
schulen in  1868.      The  eight-class  Realgynmasium  of 
1868 ;  its  time-table.     The  nine-class  Realgynmasium 
of  1879 ;  its  time-table. 
§13.     Development    of    Realschulen    from    Hohere    Btirger- 
schulen.    Present  distinction  between  Realgynmasiiun, 
Realschule,  and  Hohere  Btlrgerschule.     The  Oberreal- 
schulo  (of    Karlsruhe).      The    present    time-table    of 
Realschulen  and  Oberrealschule. 
514.     Private  Schools. 
§15.    The  Hohere  Madchenschulen.    Their  time-table, 
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II. — Control  of  Higher  Schools. 

1 16.     Control  in  1803.     The  Church  Councils. 
§17.     Control    in    1807.       The    General    Educational     Com- 
mission. 
§18.     Control    m    1809.       The     Church  Departments.      The 

Kjeisdirektorien. 
§19.     Control   in  1836.     The   Higher   Council  on  Education. 

Its  duties  and  composition. 
§20.     Control  in  1860.     Central  and  undenominational.     The 

Higher     School     Council     created     in     1862  ;       its 

compositioiL 
§21.     The  moral  of  the  history  of  control. 
1 22.     The  last  traces  of  denominationalism.    Jews  appointed 

as  schoolmasters  in  Baden. 
§23.     The  parent  and  the  head  master  in  Baden.     The  scare  of 

overwork  in  1880.     Creation  of  the  Beirat.     Its  duties 

and  composition. 


C— THE   HIGHER  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

§24.    Enumeration  of  Higher  Schools. 

(Higher  Schools  can  be  classed  under  three  heads 
as  following  curriculum  of  Gymnasium,  Realgym- 
nasium,  or  Oberrealschule.) 

525.  The  number  of  classes  in  Higher  Schools. 

526.  Age  for  admission  into  Higher  Schools. 
|27.     Qualifications  for  admission. 

§28.  Hours  of  work.     No  overwork  in  Baden  schools.     Table 

(in  note)  of  health  of  Oberrealschule. 

529.  Main  principles  and  methods  of  instruction  in : 

529.  Oervuin. 

530.  Latin. 

531.  Greek 

532.  French.     The  analytic  method* 
1 33.  English. 

5  34.     Mathemat  Ics. 

J;  35.     History. 

536.     Geography. 

^37.     Natural  Histmnj  and  Botany. 

j38.     Chemistry  and  Physics. 

^39.     Home  Work. 

^40.     The  yearly  examinations.     Reports  on  progress  of  pupils. 

Placing  of  pupils  in  class  oraer. 
§41.     Promotions,     lable   showing  percentage  of  failures   to 

obtain  promotion. 
§42.     The  ''  leave  "  in  the  Higher  Schools.     Statistical  table. 
§43.     Stimulus  to  work.     Punishments. 
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§44.  The  Leaving  Examination  (Reifeprtifung,  Abitnri- 
entenexanien).  How  controlled.  Work  offered  for 
examination.  Table  of  subjects  for  written  examina- 
tion.    Oral  examination. 

§45.  The  standard  required  in  the  various  subjects  of  the 
Leaving  Examination. 

546.     Length  of  tune  allowed  for  paper  work. 

b47i     Supervision  during  examination. 

^48.     Correction  of  papers.     Marking  of  papers  and  oral  work. 

^49.  Failure  to  obtam  Leaving  Ccrtiticate.  Rirencss  of 
failure. 

550 — -53.     Privileges  of  Higher  Schools. 

550.  „        of  Oberrealschule. 

551.  „        of  Realgymnasium. 
^62.                    „        of  Gjrmnasium. 
^53.     Result    of   uneven    distribution    of   privileges.      Table 

illustrating  this  unevenness  and  certain  of  its  results. 

554.  Physical  traming,  and  "  out-of-school "  control  of  boys. 

555.  School  fees ;  conditions  for  their  remission. 
^56,    No  entrance  scholarships ;  few  prizes. 
567.    School  inspection. 
j58.    The  head  master. 

559.  The  assistant  masters.  Professoren,  Lehramtsprakti- 
kanten,  Reallehrer,  Religionslehrer. 

560.  Assured  position  of  masters. 

|61.     Salaries  of  masters.    Illustrative  table. 

g62.    Pensions. 

§63.     Provisions  against  neglect  of  duty  on  part  of  masters. 

§64.     Previous  training  of  masters.    Before  1889.    The  adoption 

of  the  Prussian  system ;  its  weaknesses. 
§65.     Suggestions  as  to  previous  training  of  masters  made  in 

Head  Masters'  Conference  of  1896. 
§66.     Hours  of  work  required  of  masters.     Fewer  than  in 

England.      The  reasons    for    this.      The    importance 

attached  in  Baden  to  continued  study  on  the  part  ot 

masters.     Encouragement  given  to  study. 
567.     Contrast  with  English  schools  in  this  respect. 
§68.     Original  research   work  of  Baden  masters.     Statistical 

table. 
§69.     Masters'  Conferences.      Concerning    individual    schools. 

Concerning  all  schools. 
§70.     Unity  between  (ft)  head  masters  and  assistant  masters, 

(6)  head  masters  and  central  authorities  as  illustrated 

by  these  Conferences. 
§71.     Striking  growth   of  respect  for   teaching  profession  in 

Baden.     Reasons  for  this.     A  note  illustrating  the  rise 

of  schoolmasters  in  social  and  pecuniary  standing  since 

1884 
§72     The  Hohcre  Madchenschule.     Table  illustrating  salaries 

of  teachers. 
§73    Object  of  teaching  in  Hohere  Madchenschule.     Quality 

of  teaching. 
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§74    The  Mftdchengymnasium. 

§75.     The  position  of  Baden  among  Gennan  States  with  regard 

to   the  "  Real "  movement.      Influence  strongly  felt. 

Statistical  table. 
§76.     But  classical  education  not  in  any  danger.     Increase  of 

numbers  of  "  Real "  pupils  represents  gain  to  numbers  of 

Higher  Schools  in  general,  rather  than  loss  to  classical 

schools. 
§77.     Reason  for  Baden's  "middle  position"  ^th   regard   to 

"  Real "  movement.    Statistical  table. 
§78.    The  Reformgymnasium  of  Karlsruhe.    Its  rise,  time-table, 

objects,  claims,  future. 


D.— CONCLUSION. 

§79.     The  hi^h  place   held  by  Higher    Schools    of    Baden. 

Certam  fiurther  reasons  for  rapidity  and  thoroughness 

of  school  reform. 
880.    The  purpose  of  the  remainder  of  this  report. 
§81.    Physical  training.    The  neglect  of  this  in  Baden.     The 

desirability  of  reform  in  this  direction.     The  prospect 

of  reform. 
§82.     The  preliminary  training  of  masters.     Further  remarks 

as  to  the  opinion  of  Baden  educationists  upon  their 

Own  system.      The  advantage  which  Baden   masters 

hold  over  ours   by  virtue    of    preUminary   training. 

Advantage  of  Public  School  and  University  training  to 

English  master. 
§83.     Relation  of  assistant  masters  to  head  masters  in  Baden. 

Both    equally    dependent    on    State.      Head  master's 

authority  not  weakened  thereby.     And  there  is  a  gain 

to  the  cause  of  Higher  Education. 
§84.     The  unity  of  all  concerned  with  Higher  Education  in 

Baden.     Contrast  with  England. 
§85.    Are  individual  enterprise  and  experiment  furthered  or 

hampered  bv  central  control  ? 
§86.     Uniformity  ot  time-table,  as  affecting  the  individual  boy. 

System  of  promotion  on  general  merit  contrasted  with 

specialisation.        Specialisation     and     cramming     in 

England.     Work  of  School  and  University  does  not 

overlap  in  Baden. 
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[A  Higher  S(4>ool*  (called  m  Badon  Mittelseliule)  is  distmgnished— 

(a)  Jrom    an    Eknientaiy   School    (Volksschulc)   T>y    the    exk^iit 

of   it3  teaching,    which    goes  beyond   the   hniitsj   of   that 
prescribed  for  the  Elenientfiry  Schools  ; 

(b)  from  the  Universities  and  University  Schools  (Hochschnlen) 

bj  the  more  |ireparatory  nature  of  its  teaching  : 
(f)  from  Spt'ciid  (tcchniciil)  Schools  liy  the  puris^>.se  of  itv*i  teaching, 
which  is  to  impart  a  general  iiienUl  culture.] 

A.— INTRODUCTORY. 

§  L  Students  of  Education  iu  Germany  and  in  England  have 
been  brought  into  closer  contact  by  the  events  of  reeent  yeiirs. 
Tlie  secondary  schoolmasters  of  Gennany  have  displaycfl  a 
livelier  interest  in  our  school  atliletics,  and  this  has  been 
reciprocated  liy  a  nearer  inqiury  on  our  part  into  tlieir  methods 
of  icacliing  and  orgunisatirnL  It  is  agreed  in  (Icnnany  as  well 
as  in  England  that  there  is  need  of  secondary  sc-liool  i*eform,  and 
the  opinion  is  generally  held  that  reform  shoidd  proceed  in  each 
:5r>untry  upon  tlie  lines  of  a  combination  of  the  school  systems  of 
both.  It  IS  conunonly  our  practice  to  turn  to  Prussia  in  eliciting 
uiformation  about  (Jerman  secondary  schools,  and  naturally, 
sineo  not  only  is  Prussia's  school  system  both  adniinible  and 
instrnetive,  but  she  exercises  a  wider  and  more  powerful  inftoence 
in  matters  educational  than  do  her  sister  StJites.  But  it  would, 
of  com'se,  be  wrong  to  ct>nsid[*r  the  Prussian  Higher  Schools 
as  completely  representing  the  Higher  School  system  of  Gennany 
as  a  whole.  Each  State  in  Gertininy  has  its  own  system,  and 
each  system  its  spe<nal  features  of  interest.  And  it  is  probable 
that  of  all  the  German  States  there  is  none  more  wortliy  than 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  to  be  brouglit  beftu-c  the  notice  of 
English  sehotdmen,  more  cspceially  now  when  the  air  is  full  of 
rmuours  of  English  school  reform."  The  history  of  the  Higher 
Schools  of  Baden  from  1803  to  the  present  day,  and  prticularly 
during  the  last  forty  years,  is  a  splendid  rer^^jrd  of  ttie  progress 
that  can  be  nuido  in  the  face  of  serious  difbcidties  ami  opposition 
when  zcid  is  accompanied  by  luiity.  The  (condition  of  the 
English  Higher  Schools  in  1H97  is  not,  lacking  in  points  of 
rescmblan<*e  to  the  condition  of  Biu ten's  Higher  Schocds  some 
sixty  years  ago.  It  would  abuost  seem  indeed  as  though  we 
wore  now  starting  where  Buden  at  that  time  started.  It  is  at  all 
events  not  without  signiticancc?  that  the  resolution  recently 
proposed  by  i>r.  1^'earon  at  the  English  Head  Masters'  (.'onferenee 
was    expressed   in   almost    the   very   words    of  the   resohition 

*  Joot^,  "Diu  Mitti^WlMiien  iiu  GroBsh^riogtutn  Ba4en/ 
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adopted  by  the  Baden  Second  Chamber  in  1831/  In  the  light 
of  ttiis  fact  the  devolopinent  and  progress  of  the  HigbcT  Schools 
of  Baden  surely  accjiiii'e  a  special  interest,  and  it  is  boped  that 
this  may  serve  iis  an  apology  for  continint^  a  snbjoct  of  such 
Tuagnitnde  to  the  few  pages  of  this  report,  and  forjiresenting  only 
in  rough  mnliiic  a  picture  that  contains  for  all  school  reformers 
much  of  encouragement  and  example. 


B— HISTORICAL.t 

L — The  Various  Types  ok  Higher  HciHonLs. 

§  2.  In  1803  the  State  of  Baden  was  wrought  out  of  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  petty  Powers  into  its  present  turiu.  At  this  date 
and  till  1830  the  so-called  Gelehrtensehulcn  were  the  only  Higher 
Schools  m   the  land.     CTelehrtenschiden  included  Lyccen  (the 

f resent  Gj^masien),  Gynmasien  (the  present  Pro^ynuiasien), 
aedagogien  and  Comuion  Latin  Schools,  with  respectively  a  nino 
years,  seven  veal's,  five  years^  or  shurter  courses  of  teaching.  The 
tfisk  which  the  Gelelirtenscbulen  ?*et  beture  tbeuiselves  was  to  lay 
in  the  youth  of  Baileii  the  *' foundation  uf  lu'gher  culture,  to 
thoroughly  prefxire  them  tor  the  independent  study  of  the 
sciences  at  the  Imiversity,  and  tu  develop  their  religious  and 
moral  sense/' 

§  3.  The  object  of  the  Gelehrtcnschulen  was  admirable,  but 
their  nature  made  it  impossible  of  attainment. 

The  Hitdier  Schools  in  the  various  districts  which  bad  in  1803 
been  welded  into  the  State  of  Baden,  revealed  the  widest 
diversity  in  organisation  and  in  teaching.  Some  were  under 
Catholic,  some  under  Protestant  control.  A  Pretestant  txymna- 
siutu  might  ditier  essentially  from  a  Catholic  School  of  the  s^ime 
name,  an{l  a  like  ditlbrence  niight  be  found  between  two  Protes- 
t-itnt  or  two  Catholic  (Jynmasien.  Small  wonder  then  that  we 
tind  the  etlVirts  of  Baden' schoolmen  during  the  next  thirty  vears 
mainly  directed  towards  procuring  for  the  schools  an  uniform 
system  of  teaching. 

§  4.  The  greatest  himlrance  in  the  way  of  reform  wtx,s  the 
Uni versi  ty  of  Freiburg.  Frei  bu rg  udn  i  mistered  a  two  years* ''  course 


•  n  is  worth  \\liile  to  compare  tUe^  two  rcMolutions : 

Dr.  I'^earoi/s  rLwuluiicm  :—  I    Ive-soliition  adopted  by  Bacteu  Sticond 

■*ThMt,  in    tlitj  omnion  of  the  Con- 


ference, tlie  estaldisJinient  of  a  t'entral 
e<liicatioiial  aiithority,  on  tlie  gerieral 
linen  i^coruinendeir  by  the  Royal 
CoiumisNion  on  Secondary  Edutation, 
ii*  the  esHCJitial  Htariin«4  *  point  in 
any  souritl  niovenient  towards  the 
rttforrii     of     !*ecoTidary    education/' — 


Cbaniber  :— 
'*  Tliat  the  conBtruetion  of  a  flpedflil 
Educational  Section  to  aasunio  the 
i^ontrol  of  the  cla-HHical  srrbooLM  unmi  l)e 
consitlurtMl  not  only  a«  In  the  highest 
fle^ree  <lc^iirable,  but  abo  as  a  eon- 
ilition  nectssarj'  to  the  sueeean  of  all 
further    mea>^urea   for  reform." — Sep- 

teniber,  18.11. 

t'p.  §  n»  of  this  rc|K>rt. 

t  Cp.  Au^',  Joc'B,  **Die  MittelHcbulett  irn  tirot*slit'r2o«^tiini  linden/' 
G.  Wendt,  '*r)ie  Organi?«Ation  de^  holiereji  I'nterricht^  im 'X#K)<^«4M«r^ogtiMii 
liaden  " 
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to  such 


of  philosophy 

enter  the   University  cTircctly    from  a 


lis  of  Gelehrtenschulen  as  preferred  to 
(7  class)  Gyranasiuni, 
i.e.,  at  the  age  of  16-17,  and  with  the  education  of  a  scholar  of 
the  upper-second  class  of  a  proseiit-day  Gyiunasium.  Of  this 
"  course  of  philosophy,"  it  is  sutticient  descri{3tion  to  say  that  it 
was  an  attempt  to  cram  with  advanced  teaching  hoys  who  were 
too  young  to  digest  it,  and  who  would  have  received  far  more 
protital4e  iustniction  in  the  higher  classes  of  a  L3^ceum.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  it  formed  a  very  great  temptation  to  exchange 
school  routine  too  early  for  the  freer  University  life.  But 
Freiburg,  with  the  conservatism  inherent  in  all  Universities, 
jealously  guarded  her  privilege,  and  it  was  not  till  1837  that  the 
two  years'  "  course  of  philosophy "  was  finally  abolished  by 
ministerial  decree.  This,  together  with  the  frequent  attempts 
made  from  now  till  1857  Uy  re-introduce  such  an  educational 
anomaly,  shews  the  rehictance  with  which  Freiburg  turned  from 
her  errors,  and  how  readily  she  would  have  turned  to  thein 
again. 

§  r5.  The  decree  of  1837  ordained  further  that  all  who  purposed 
to  study  at  either  of  the  UniversitiGs  (Freiburg  and  Heidemerg) 
must  pass  a  rpialifying  examination ;  i.e ,  either  the  leavmg 
examination  of  a  Lyceum,  or  the  equivalent  *'  Maturity tsprtlfung. ' 
This  examination  was  to  be  passed  either  after  the  completion  of 
the  nine  years'  course  of  a  Lyceum,  or,  in  the  case  of  ooys  who 
entered  an  University  from  a  seven-class  school,  after  a  special 
preliminary  course  of  three  semesters  at  that  University.  Lastly 
an  unifurm  curricidum  was  drawn  up  for  the  Gelehrteuschulen. 
It  was  as  follows  i — 


TIMETABLE   OF   1837. 


^mawm. 


No*  of  hatitT  iwf  week  In  cliaa. 


IL 


IV. 


IV, 


v, 

inf. 


V. 

•np. 


VL 
Inf. 


VI. 
anp. 


No.  of  tionrt 
per  WMk  in 

All  CIBUM. 


Relijifinn     

German      ♦,. 

Latin 

tlrcjek 

Ilcbrow  (voluntary) 

MaLl»?nmtirri 
Natural  History  .,, 

i-ieo;^aphy 
Hlstorv 


'\ 


SUitiy  of  Antiriuity  in  oonncction  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  History 


20 
16 
72 

» 

22 

27 

8 
6 

l!3 


Khetoric  an*!  IfiUory  of 
German  Lite  rat  ore     . 

*  PliiloHoi"!  iisclui  \  *m|iae- 
deutik 

Caligrafiliy 

3 

3 

2 

— 

* 

— 

— 

4 

a 

3 

7 

6 

H 

Total 

24 

24 

26 

28 

28 

m 

m 

29 

3(> 

24f^ 

'  NoU  m  p,  »so. 
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Other  subjects  were  Drawing  (compulsory  only  in  the  four 
lowest  classes)  and  Singing.  For  each  of  these  subjects  two 
hours  a  week  were  allowed  in  every  school  class,  and  "the 
suitable  arrangement  of  the  pupils  in  special  Drawing  and 
Singing  classes  was  left  to  the  masters."  The  boys  were  also  to 
be  provided  with  the  opportunity  of  practising  gymnastic  exer- 
cises untler  the  supervision  of  a  master,  and,  lastly,  English  and 
Italian  irere  to  )be  taught  in  schools  where  the  necessary  money 
was  fortncoming. 

§  6.  With  tne  adoption  of  this  curriculum  a  decisive  step 
forward  had  been  made.  But  a  glance  at  the  details  will  show 
that  its  chief  merit  lay  rather  m  its  uniformity  than  in  its 
excellence.  Though  the  time-table  of  the  schools  aimed  at  a 
complete  classical  training,  it  apportioned  to  Greek  only  four  or 
live  nours  in  each  of  the  six  upper  classes,  or  a  total  in  tne  whole 
school  of  twenty-six  hours  Greek  teaching  per  week,  as  compared 
with  a  weekly  modicum  of  seventy-two  hours  in  Latin.  If  this 
was  all  that  the  friends  of  Greek  cared  to  propose  for  tuition  in 
that  language,  it  is  not  surprising  thit  its  enemies  came  forward 
with  proposals  in  1837  to  make  it  a  voluntary  subject  in  the 
highest  school  class,  and  somewhat  later  to  retain  it  as  a  com- 
piusory  subject  only  for  future  students  of  Philology  and 
Theology.  This  was  not  all.  "  The  instruction  in  Rhetorik  and 
Philosophische  Propaedeutik,"  says  Wendt,  "  was  a  pure  and 
simple  waste  of  time,  nor  did  the  mathematical  or  science  teaching 
produce  any  satisfactory  result."  Still,  the  time-table  of  1837, 
practically  unaltered,  remained  in  force  till  1869,  though  in  1864 
an  important  addition  of  six  hours  per  week  was  made  to  the 
time  bestowed  on  Greek  teaching. 

§  7.  In  1869  were  issued  two  decrees,  which  established  the 
classical  schools  of  Baden  upon  their  present  basis.  The  one  is  the 
Supreme  Decree  (Landesherrhche  Verordnung)  of  October  1st, 
1869,  and  deals  with  the  general  organisation  of  the  schools. 
The  other  is  the  Ministerial  Decree  (Ministerialverordnung),  of 
October  2nd,  1869,  concerning  the  school  time-table  and  regula- 
tions, and  the  leaving  examination.  From  the  latter  the  revised 
time-table  is  reproduced.  It  differs  from  that  of  1837  in  the 
following  points :  a  greater  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  German, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science,  Rhetoric  disappears, 
and  Philosophische  Propaedeutik  receives  but  two  instead  of  six 
hours  per  week.  The  time  allotted  to  Religion  and  French  is 
slightly  lessened.  Gymnastics  are  adopted  as  a  compulsory 
subject. 
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TIME-TABLE  OF  1869. 


Hauftt  p6r  wubk  La  {:ku. 

Subjot^li. 

VI. 

V. 

JV. 

III. 

1 

IIL 

1 

IT. 

1 

L 

Udim  per 

weak  Iti  all 

Mwon     

Gennan     .., 
Latin 

Greek 

Freneh 
Hbtorj*      ... 
Geoemphy... 

Mathtitiiaticji        .e.        ,.. , 
Natural  Seicnoe   ... 
•Philosopliirtul^e  Proijae- 

detitik 

Hebrew  { vol  nntary) 

C^ligraphy 

Drawing  {Voluntarv"^  alKJve 

CIashIII)      ...        ... 

Singing      ... 
GjTnnaaticH 

2 

4 

2 
4 

3 

2 
2 
2 

2 

4 

2 
4 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

4 
2  ' 
2 
3 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
8 
6 
3 
2 
1 
4 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

^ 
6 
3 
2 
1 

4 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

6 
3 

3  1 

4 

2 

m 

2 

2 

2 
g 

3  ' 
3 

4 

2 

(2) 

<2) 
2 
2 

2 
3 

7 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

(2) 

2 

2 
3 
7 
0 
2 
3 

3 

2 

1 

(2) 

{^) 
2 
2 

1« 
24 
73 
36 
20 
18 
8 
33 
IH 

2 

(8) 

3 

10 

ilS) 

13 

IS 

Total  Hoars  for  Bcientilic 
Subjei^tw 

23 
.33 

23 
32 

26 

30 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

2.'>U 

Total  HonrH  for    all 

Subje<?tw         

34 

36 

36 

34 

34 

33 

33 

301 

English  was  only  included  in  the  time  table  of  schools  where 
there  was  special  need  of  it,  and  the  central  educational 
authorities  reserved  to  themselves,  in  all  cases,  the  right  of 
deciding  whether  it  should  be  taught  or  not. 

§  8.  Jn  1872  a  wish  was  expressed  by  the  Imperial  Government 
for  greater  similarity  between  Baden  and  North  Germany  in  the 
naming  of  schools  and  of  school  classes.  In  answer  to  this  wish, 
it  was  ordained  by  a  ministerial  decree  of  July  11th,  1872  : 

(1)  That  "  the  complete  Gelehrtenschule  with  a  nnie-years' 
course,  hitherto  called  Lyceum,  be  henceforth  called 
Gymnasium,  and  that  tlie  Gelehrtenschule  with  a 
seven  years'  course,  hitherto  called  Gynmasium,  be 
henceforth  called  Progj^mnasium." 

*  Pliilosophische  Propaedeutik  is  thus  explained  in  the  "  Ministerial veronlnunj; 
den  Lehrplan,  die  Scliulordnung  und  die  Ahiturientenpriifung  der  Gelehrten- 
schulen  beteffrend,  vom  2  October,  1869."     (A.     §  13.) 

PHILOSOPHISCHE  PROPAEDEUTIK. 
*'  This  subject  includes  Empirical  pHvchology  and  Fonnal  Logic.  To  the 
former  can  be  joined  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  Philosophy. 
The  latter  is  to  be  accompanied  by  practical  exentises,  viz.,  (a)  rhetorical  tasks, 
(h)  analysis  of  written  matter.  At  the  end  of  the  whole  course  a  short  review 
of  the  Sciences  and  of  the  Metho<Iology  of  ac^leniic  study  is  to  be  given." 
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(2)  That "  the  classes  of  Gelehrtenschulen  be  in  future  named 
from  the  lowest  upward  to  the  highest:  Sexta,  Quinta, 
Quarta,  Tertia  B  and  A,  Sekuncm  B  and  A,  Prima  B 
and  A."  (The  B  and  A  classes  are  also  called  Unter 
and  Ober  Tertia,  etc.) 

§  9.  In  1883  the  time  table  of  1869  was  finally  revised  and 
amended,  and  received  the  form  which  it  bears  at  the  present  time. 
The  changes  introduced  did  not  materially  alter  the  programme  of 
1869  in  any  important  point.  They  were  largely  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  made  into  the  possible  grounds  of  the  outcry  which  Avas 
at  the  time  raised  by  press  and  public  against  the  supposed  evil 
of  overwork  in  the  Gymnasien.  Their  nature  seems  to  prove  that 
this  outcry  was  ill-founded,  for  though  the  weekly  total  of  the 
school  hours  was  lessened  by  eleven,  me  subjects  requiring  home 
preparation  lost  only  three  hours,  while  the  remaining  eignt  were 
taken  from  writing  and  singing. 

The  time-table  at  present  enforced  in  all  the  Gymnasien  and 
Progymnasien  of  Baaen  is  as  follows  : — 
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§  1 0.  Wo  have  seen  that  Ix^foro  1 830  there  was  as  yet  no  ontward 
siffn  in  Jiidon  of  the  o^mHict  at  present  mging  in  Germany 
between  classical  and  nicxleni-side  etmcatiun.  In  1834  was  insnod 
a  Snpreiiie  Decree  regarding  the  esbiblishment  of  the  earliest 
class  of  Baden's  "  real  "  institutions,  namely,  the  Hohere  Kdrt^er- 
schnlen  (Higher  Citizen  Seh<x>ls).  These  schools  were  a  develop- 
raent  of  the  lowest  division  of  the  Gelehrteoschiilen— *Hne 
Comnion  Latin  Schools  " — and  in  their  complete  form  had  five 
cksses,  to  whicli  they  might  add  a  sixth,  if  they  controlled  the 
necessary  funds.  Tueir  object  •  was  t wo-fokl  They  were  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  young  people  who  had  more  time  to  devote 
to  study  than  was  elainteci  by  the  elementary  schools,  and  who 
"elect  to  follow  a  citizen  calling,  which  demands  a  higher  mental 
development,  and  a  more  couiprehensive  preliminary  knowledge.'* 
At  the  sa!ne  time,  they  were  to  **  curtail  in  no  undne  or  detri- 
mental manner  the  training  of  such  young  folk  as  desired  to 
devote  theinselves  to  a  learned  profession/'  and  they  were  further 
to  prepare  for  the  entry  into  the  Polytechnic  School.  However, 
strict  uniformity  of  currictiliniu  was  not  enlbrced,  indeed  the 
Hohere  Btlr^erschulan  weri*  allowed  considerable  hberty  in  this 
point  accordmg  to  local  recjinrenients.  For  instiince,  '*  \n  towns 
where  there  are  Gelehrtenschulen,  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  the 
H^hero  Btlrgerschule  can  be  dispensed  with/' 

§  11.  The  very  nature  of  the  t^isk  mi  before  them  gave  to  the 
Hohere  BUrgerscfiulen  from  their  conunenccment  a  tendency  to 
branch  off  in  two  distinct  directions,  according  as  some  laid  more 
weight  upon  the  preparation  for  a  learnefl  profession  and  for  the 
entry  into  the  Polytechnic  School,  others  upon  the  training  for 
a  citi^ien  CiiUing.  The  freedom  granted  them  in  satisfying  local 
requirements  made  it  the  easier  to  yield  to  this  tendency.  But 
it  was  6S[)€ciaHy  strengthened  by  certiiin  alterations  etiected  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Polytechnic  School 

§  12.  To  the  Polyteclinic  School  had  been  attached  a  prepara- 
torj*  school  of  two  classes,  into  which  boys  could  enter  who  had 
passed  through  the  first  five  classes  of  a  Gelehrtenschule, 
or  a  Hohere  Blirgerschule.  In  1805  the  Polytechnic  School 
was  raised  to  the  position  of  a  "  Technische  Hoctischulc  "  and  its 
Preparatory  School  was  abolished.  Tlie  "  Technisehe  Hoch- 
schule  **  included  departments  for  the  study  of  Engineering, 
Architecture,  Forestry,  Mathematics,  Agriculture,  Chemistry, 
Mechanics.  According  to  regulations  dating  respectively  from 
1835,  1859,  and  1860,  no  one  could  present  himself  for  the  State 
examination  in  the  first  three  of  these  subjects  who  had  not 
successfully  passed  through  the  class  of  a  Gelehrtcnschule  corre- 
sponding to  the  present  "  Ober  XL/*  or  seventh  class,  of  a  Gyrn- 
nasium.  To  pass  the  State  examination  was  necessary  in  or^ler 
to  obtain  a  State  appointment.  The  H5here  Btlrgerschiile 
possessed  only  five— in  exceptional  cases  six— classes.  In  1805 
the  citizens  of  Karlsruhe  presented  a  petition  to  the  Government 
praying  that  the  Karlsruber  Hohere  Burgerscbule  might  be  so 
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remodelled  as  to  provide  a  suitable  course  of  preliminary  training 
for  study  in  the  Technische  Hochschule,  ana  after  consultation 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Technische  Hochschule  it  was  resolved 
to  create  "  Realgymnasien,"  which  were  to  do  what  the  Hohere 
Bttrgerschulen  could  no  longer  do,  in  other  words,  to  "  put  a 
strictly  scientific  course  of  training  within  the  reach  of  such 
young  folk  as  wish  to  obtain  appointments  in  the  technical 
branches  of  the  State  administration,"  or  to  adopt  a  calling  or 
trade  demanding  higher  technical  knowledge.  The  Realgyuma- 
sien  received  their  constitution  in  1868.  They  were  fashioned 
from  the  Hohere  Bttrgerschulen  of  the  two  largest  towns  of 
Baden  :  Mannheun  and  Karlsruhe.  Till  1879  they  possessed 
classes  representing  eight  consecutive  school  years,  in  1879  a 
ninth  class  was  added.  A  glance  at  the  tables  below  will  show 
the  material  changes  effected  in  their  original  (1868)  time-table 
in  1879,  and,  again,  in  the  new  time-table  in  1887.  Since  then 
no  further  alteration  has  been  made  save  the  re-introduction  of 
one  hour  of  Sinking  per  week  into  Classes  III6.  and  Ilia*. 

The  time-table  drawn  up  in  1868  for  the  eight-class  Real- 
gymnasium  included  the  following  subjects : — 


No,  of  houn  treeklf  In  OiM, 

Tot*l    of 
hotm  liar 
w«ekln 

L 

tl. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIIL 

all  (M$mm 

lowest) 

Relij^ion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

m 

Cerman 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

25 

Latin    ., 

8 

7 

6 

5 

i5 

3 

3 

3 

40 

French 



5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

a 

27 

EngUnh 

— 

^ 



3 

3 

a 

3 

a 

15 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2 

-^ 

^* 

^^ 

1 

0 

Hbtory           ...        ...        ... 

— . 

^- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Geometry  and  Triijonometry 

— 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

14 

Geoiuetrical  Dniwini^' 

^ 

^ 

— 

^~  1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

7 

A  rithtne  tie  and  A  Ige  \  »ra     . . . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2S 

J*  at  a  ml  HUtory       

2 

% 

2 

— 

— 

^ — 

2 

2 

10 

Physks           

— . 

— 

-^ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

CbeiniHtry 

— 

^— 



— . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

s 

Cftli^aplW      .,, 
Freehand  Drawing   ... 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

"2 

"2 

1 

^ 

1 

6 
16 

Binding 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

GymnaHtica     ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

Totiil  af  hours  per  week  ... 

3*) 

M 

U 

m 

35  i 

STi 

m 

36 

Si75 

In  the  time-table  (lraw^l  up  in  1879  for  the  nine-class  school, 
the  hours  given  to  Latin  in  the  first  eight  classes  were  increased 
by  seven,  and  the  time  given  to  Physics  and  Chemistry  was 
correspondingly  lessened. 


•  To  the  remodelling  of  the  Karlsruhe  Realgymnasium  into  a  "  Refomigyni- 
nasiuni "  reference  is  made  later. 
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The  Hiffher  Schools  of  Badem. 


§  l.'^.  The  rise  of  the  Realgymnasien  coufiriiiod  the  Hdhcre 
BaVgt'i\scliul*;n  ill  their  teiKiency  t<)  flividointo  two  branches.  Some 
iM-i^^an  to  prepare  their  iitipils  t'xidiisively  for  a  learned  protesHian, 
iiiiu-rs  for  a  ritixen  enlliiig.  Tlie  former,  at  first  the  majority, 
a<lopteil  tlie  ernTicuhuii  of  the  lk'ul,i*:Mmiaisiiun  as  iiw  us  their 
smaller  nmnher  of  classes  permitted  llie  lalttT  imnisherl  l^tin 
from  their  pro^^mim  and  jrrado  Kurdish  a  eompiiisorv  suhjeet.  In 
n<»  town  of  Buden,  siivo  AlannhuiTii  and  Karlsruhe,  has  a  Hohere 
Jitlrgersehido  developed  into  a  *'  liealgynmashnn "  with  nine 
classes.  But  many  schools,  lioth  of  the  Latin  and  the  Liitinless 
division,  increas**(l  the  nund>er  of  their  classes  to  six  m  their 
desire  In  |jc  ahlc  to  furnish  their  si-holars  with  tlie  eertirteate 
exentptin^  from  one  of  the  Hvo  years  yvi  active  military  serviee, 
and  or  tlie  Latinle-ss  schools  several  at  the  present  time  p€>sscj*s 
seven  elasses  and  one  nine.  Th(*se  schools  of  both  divisions 
which  remained  content  with  four  or  Hve  classes  retained  the 
name  of  H^)here  Hiirt^iiNchnlen.  Those  with  six  classes  and  the 
enrricidum  of  the  Keal^^ynmtisium  are  called  Healpro^^nanasien. 
The  Latinless  schools  with  six  or  seven  chisses  are  entitled  Be^il- 
s(lmlc*n.  In  1803  the  Kealschnle  of  Karlsrulie  incretised  the 
mnnher  of  ifs  elasses  to  nine,  and  adopter  1  the  name  of  0!j4MTeal- 
s(  hule.  Its  example  is  hein*^  followed  l»y  all  the  seven-elass 
Ihalschnlen.  TIil^  cnrrieida  of  tlj{>  Kealschiden,  at  tirst  varied 
hi  order  to  meet  local  requirements,  wen*  rendered  uniform  in 
ISK5  by  the  general  time-table  fnr  Bealschulen,  which  was  then 
issued.  This  time-table  still  oVi tains  with  very  few  alteration's. 
Sntih  changes  as  have  been  matle  in  it  date  from  J 803,  when  the 
formation  of  the  Oherrealsehide  rendered  a  new  and  extended 
progi'um  necessary. 

It  nuist  bo  further  remarked  c<incerni!ig  the  lime-table  of  tlie 
Oherrealschulc  that  it  proviiles  a  voluntary  course  of  Italian  in 
elasses  al>ove  lib  A.  and  that  it  has  cpiite  recently  formed  three 
special  voluntiirv  Ljitin  classes,  wliosc  object  will  he  explained 
later.  I^istly,  in  1HS5,  Dr  Findjalnjr,  the  tlireetor  of  the  then 
liealschule  of  Karlsnihe  (present  Oberrealschnle).  started  a 
special  commercial  class,  which  now  contains  about  twenty 
punils.  This  class  mnks  between  lb  A  and  B.  and  professes  the 
inllowing  sulyects  : — Coin mrrelat  Citm^xpnudrhn^  (Cienium, 
French  and  Luji^flish):  Gt^nnan  ;  FntjU^h  ;  lUdhtn  ;  Couverm' 
finn  (French  and  KnLdish);  Booh^repimj  ;  HiMorif  ;  Geitfjiyjphy  ^ 
M*tfhfwaf  IrH  ;  ShorOaind ;  G}/m7iantics ;  which  occupy  a  total 
nf  iMrm  hours  per  week, 

§  14  It  would  be  beside  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  enmnenitB 
»he  various  private  uistitutions  in  Baden  for  the  trainuit^  of  bovs 
and  girls.  Of  the  former  kind  then^  ai-e  few,  ivf  the  latter  more,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Karlsruhe,  and  to 
one  of  which — the  MMebeu  Gyiimasium — a  later  reference  will 
be  made, 

§  1 5.    To  ciimplete  the  list  of  r lie  H igher  Schools  forn  > "  t  of 

tlie  grxHWiNcd  system  of  secondary  educ^n  I  ion,  i  t  is  only  1 1  to 
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The  Higher  Schools  of  Baden, 


add  the  name  of  the  Hohere  Madchenschulen  (Higher  Schools 
for  Girls).  These  schools  are  to  be  found  at  a  far  earlier  date 
under  the  title  of  "H5here  Tochterschulen,"  but  it  was  not 
before  1879  that  they  received  their  present  name  and 
constitution.* 

Their  time-table,  drawn  up  in  1879  and  revised  in  1892,  is  here 
reproduced.    Its  basis  is  the  time-table  of  the  Realschulen. 


Subjects. 

NUMBER  OF  HOURS  WEEKLY  IN  CLASS. 

Total  of 
hours 
weekly 

vn. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

in  all 
Classes. 

Religion  

2 
6 
6 

2 
3 

1 
2 

2 
2 
4 

2 
5 
G 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 

2 
2 
4 

2 

5 
5 

2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

2 
6 
5 

2 
2 
3 
2 

2 
1 
2 
3 

2 
4 
5 
4 
2 
1 
3 
2 

2 

1 
2 
3 

2 
5 
f) 
5 
2 
1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
(2  +  1) 
(2) 

2 
5 
4 
5 
2 
1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
(2  +  1) 
(2) 
(2) 

14 

German    

36 

French  

36 

English 

14 

History 

11 

GeoarraDhv  

11 

Arithmetic  .'. 

19 

Study  of  Nature... 
Writing   

12 
5 

Drawing  

10 

Sinsrins 

9 

Gymnastics 

10  (16) 

Needlework 

17  (21) 
(2) 

Shorthand    

Total 

30 

30 

30 

30 

31 

27 

26 

204 

+  Voluntary  Sub- 
jects   

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(32) 

(33) 

(216) 

II. — Control. 

§  16.  Closel}^  connected  with  the  development  of  these  various 
schools  is  the  history  of  their  control.  This  is  divided  by  Joos 
into  five  periods  : — 

(1)  In  1803  the  care  of  all  Church  and  School  matters  was 
put  according  to  the  creed  which  they  concerned  into 
the  hands  of : 

The  Lutheran-Evangelical  Church    Council  in 

Karlsruhe  ;     the     Refonned    Lutheran    Church 

Council  in  Heidelberg;  and  the  Catholic  Eccle- 

siastical  Commission  in  Bruchsal. 

These   three  bodies   were  (Edict  of  13  May,  1803) 

to  consult    together     concerning    the   course  they 

should  adopt  and  follow,  and  "  to  lay  before  us  in 

due  season  for  final  settlement  their  opinion,  be  it 

unanimous  or  divided." 


"  Erla88  des  Groasherzoglichen  Oberschulrats  vom  8  Mai  1879." 
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§  17.  (2)  Th^  last  words  arc  simificant,  and  we  may  conclude 
that  out  of  them  may  be  read  the  reason  for  the  institu- 
tion in  1807  of  the  General  Educational  Commission, 
which  was  to  "  care  for  the  entire  administration  of 
all  Higher  Schools  of  all  denominations,  which 
schools  are  now  to  be  placed  under  its  sole  control." 
The  General  Educational  Connnission  consisted  of  a 
member  of  the  Government  as  President,  a  second 
Government  official  (a  so-called  Referendar),  and 
three  Ecclesiasticixl  Counsellors.  As  long  as  this 
Commission  lasted  it  did  good  work,  for  the  inquiries 
which  it  conducted  immediately  after  its  institution 
into  the  condition  of  the  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  "  brought  into  clearest  evidence  the  necessity 
of  an  wniforni  cm*i*iculiiin  for  the^ne  scltool^  and  of  a 
central  su-preTne  control"  Its  energy  may  have 
hastened  its  dissolution,  which  followed  upon  a 
Supreme  Ordinance  of  November,  1809. 

§  18.  (3)  The  whole  conduct  and  control  of  the  schools  was  now, 
according  to  their  denomination,  handed  over  to  the 
Cathohc  and  Evangelical  C'hurch  Departments.  At 
the  same  time  were  created  with  strange  inaj)pro- 
priateness  ten  so-called  "  Kreisdirektonen,"  bodies 
composed  exclusively  of  lawyers  and  otticials  of  the 
Finance  Department,  which  were  to  hold  frequent 
inspections  of  the  schools,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the 
teachers  conscientiously  performed  their  duties.  The 
General  Educational  Commission,  shortly  after  the 
abrupt  termination  of  its  career,  issued  an  apology,  in 
whicn  it  expressed  various  apprehensions  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  new  system  ot  control  and  particu- 
larly of  the  "  Kreisdirektorien."  These  latter  appre- 
hensions at  least  soon  proved  to  be  well  founded,  and 
in  1813  the  Government  deprived  the  Kreisdirek- 
tonen of  their  powers.  But  the  evil  was  not  mended, 
for  the  same  powers  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
two  Church  Departments  of  the  Home  Office.  From 
that  date,  in  fact  from  1809,  no  further  progress  in 
school  organisation  was  made  until  1836. 

§  19.  (4)  It  is  under  these  circumstances  hardly  surprising  to 
find  the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  Baden 
Second  Chamber  in  Septfjnber  1831 : — "  I'hot  the 
construction  of  a  specud  Edticatumul  Section  to 
assume  the  cimtrol  of  the  clnssical  schools  viust  be 
considered  not  only  as  in  the  highest  degree  desirable, 
but  also  as  a  condition  necessary  to  the  siuress  of  all 
furthet^  measures  far  reform"  In  1836  these  words 
were  confirmed  by  deeds.  The  Educational  Section 
was  foniied  under  the  title  oi  the  "  Higher  Council  on 
Education"  (Oberstudienrat).     The  reasons  for  its 


forniation  aro  ex^ircssed  in  the  Supreme  iJutnje  of 
21st  April,  188G,  m  worils  which  tlirow  light  npoii  the 
past  period  of  stfignation ; — '*  Thu  thflieulties  which 
tho  suitable  admmistratiou  of  the  Gelehrtensuhulea 
and  Hohere  Bllrgersehuleii  experiences  iu  the  iliviisioii 
of  their  control  Letweeii  the  twoCliureh  Deimrtuients 
(or  sections  as  they  were  now  ealled),  and  tlie  inten- 
tion of  ensuring  in  pani<nilar  the  adoption  of  an 
uniform  currieuluui:'  The  duty  of  the  "'  Higher 
Council  on  Education  **  was  *'  the  supervisioTi  and 
adiriinistration  of  the  Gelehrtensehulen  antl  Hohere 
Biirgersehulen."  As  president  ac^teii  in  alternate  years 
the  directors  of  the  two  (tVithidie  iuid  Evangi'lical) 
Church  Sections,  both  of  whom  wuro  in  1850  re([uired 
by  decree  to  take  part  in  all  its  debates.  The  other 
members  were  two  priests,  and  four  lay  counsellors, 
two  of  classical  and  two  of  mathenuUieal  and  science 
training.  The  control  of  the  fluids  of  the  Higher 
Schools  reuiauied  in  tlie  huuiis  uf  the  Churcli 
Sections,  whit-h  in  lfS43  were  uuule  into  two  uidepen- 
dent  controUiiig  ImkUos  and  ttxik  the  name  of  Catholic 
and  Evangelical  Higher  Church  Council  (Uber- 
kirehenrat)! 


20.  (5)  What  W41S  well  heguu  in  1830  was  completed  in  18G0 
by  the  law  of  Oc^tober  9,  which  "  seemed  to  the  two 
Christian  Ohiu'ches  the  free  and  independent  ordering 
and  coutrf^l  of  their  own  concerns."  As  a  result  of 
this  law  the  CiitlK)lic  ()  berk  ire  hen  rat  rlisappeared, 
and  the  Evangelical  n^sulvcd  itself  into  a  purely 
ecclesiastical  body.  The  future  relation  of  Church 
juid  State  in  edoeational  matters  was  clearly  detined  : 
Section  iJ,  "'  The  State  assiuiies  the  administration  of 
the  putJie  schools.  All  other  echiciitional  establish- 
ntents  are  under  State  supendsion/*  Section  12, 
"The  Cluu'ches  watch  over  and  provide  for  tho 
religious  teaching  of  their  members,  but  mft  to  tJte 
dHrinwnt  of  the  unifann  ((dinini'ttrntifm  of  educa- 
tional establishments."  The  principle  of  central  and 
nndenomiuatioual  control  was  thus  tinally  adopteth 
and  was  given  a  uiuterial  form  by  the  construe tinn  of 
the  Oberschulrat  (Higher  Selaxjl  t\>mu'il)  in  lHr)2. 
Tfj  this  body  wtus  entrusted  by  the  Supreme  Decree 
of  August  12th,  18(>2,  the  supervision  and  crmtrol  of 
all  elementary  and  higher  schools  in  point  of  both 
administration  and  tinance.  The  Oberschulrat  is 
comjxised  of  representatives  of  the  Ljiw  and  the 
Finance  DepMrtment  and  the  Schtiols.  Tlie  Law 
supplies  the  president  and  one  other  mcnd:>er,  the 
Finance  Department  one  mendier,  and  the  remaining 
six  are  either  spi*L*ialists  in  the  teaching  of  classics, 
modern    languages,    nmt hematics    and    science,    or 
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iiispoctors  u{  i*!riurii(arv  mJiooIb.  Xs\i\  sinctJ  18({*S 
t3xtmurtliimry  nit'iubji>»  can  bu  uppoiuud  (r.»/.. 
Univei*siity  pnjfussors,  hearl  Tuasters  ut*  (lyniiiasien) 
for  the  purpose  of  Uiking  part  in  tin.*  discussion  t»f 
any  inipfvrUmt  i*liangt's  attc'ctin^^  the  w<jrk  of  the 
school,  nr  to  atu^nd  the  (jualil'yin^^  State  (.'xaniinatioii 
of  teachers.  They  also  rod  in  eoiidueliii)^^  th»'  in- 
spectinn  of  St  lux  lis  nTid  rlir  lca\  inj^'  exaniiuatiuns. 

§  21.  This  hricf  skcti'h  may  have  served  to  slio\v  that  the  history 
of  the  control  of  Haden's  Higher  Sehouls  is  mainly  (he  answ^T  to 
the  questitai  :  Wliat  part  is  th^'  f 'hureh  tt»  take  ui  school  or^^ani- 
sation  i  The  sehoolincn  of  Uadrn  soun  adopted  the  view  ttiat 
Church  and  School,  though  working  to  one  goal,  reach  it  more 
quiekly  l*y  ditterent  paths  thaii  liand  in  hand.  With  the  greatest 
care  the  actual  religious  teaching  of  all  hoys  and  girls  is  ]>rovided 
for  aufl  adfuiiiistered  l»y  clergy  of  the  various  chnrcla^s  to  whi<-h 
they  Vrelong.  But  since  18(;6  the  central  contnjl  of  all  schools, 
elementary  and  secondary,  hits  be»?n  in  tlie  hands  of  th*3  State. 
There  are  iniuiy  obseiTers  who  maintain  that,  by  tjiking  the  lead 
in  grjisping  tlie  principle  of  eentral  undenonunational  control, 
Baden  has  reajud  reward  in  her  striking  educaticmal 
development. 

§  22.  The  last  trace  of  denominationalism  in  the  Higher  Schmils 
disjippeared  in  1870.  Up  to  tJiat  time,  partly  because  of  certain 
moneys  and  enrlowment,s  appertaining  to  the  Uelehrtenschulen, 
the  masters  in  these  schools  liad  h»*en  exclusively  Catholic  or 
Evangelical  atH-canling  lo  the  creed  of  the  nuijority  of  the  pupils. 
In  1870  it  Wiis  onlaincd  by  a  special  law  that  in  asters  of  any 
creed  might  he  appointed  iji  any  Celehrtenschulc,  but  lliat  the 
money  proceeding  from  funds  and  endowments  of  a  denomi- 
national character  should  only  be  applied  in  j>aynient  of  inaKters 
of  the  ilenoniination  in  question,  "  I  his  cjnhnance,"  says  Wend t, 
**  has  been  proved  ity  it.s  working  to  he  entirely  benetieial."  It 
has  also  strengthened  the  spirit  of  nJigious  toleration,  for  **  since 
then  several  meud)ers  of  tlie  Jewish  faith  have  l»een  included 
among  the  secondary  school  masters  of  liiden,"  and  in  this  point 
the  schools  of  Baden  are  proljahly  unique  among  tierman 
RchooLs. 

§  23.  Under  our  secondary  school  system,  if  »jne  may  use  that 
Word,  it  may  happen  that  a  head  master  is  to  a  Inrge  extent  at  the 
mercy  of  the  parents  of  his  pupils.  A  parent,  may  say  "  eitlier 
my  son  shall  do  this  and  that  or  ho  sliah  leave  * ;  and  liead 
masters  caimot  always  in  the  face  of  present-day  competition 
resist  this  <tfyumf*nin/ft  ad  hut  id  it  ih,  Ihwivr  liadenV  system 
such  jinx'cdure  on  the  part  of  parcnt>s  is  of  course  precluded. 
And  It  appears  that  the  parents  of  l^iden  have  at  times  feared 
the  other  exti'eme,  have  miagined  that  they  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  head  masters.  "  A  good  Cerman,"  says  Wendt,  "  never 
listens  more  willingly  than  when  you  explain  to  him  that  ho  has 
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reason  to  grumble."  And  we  find  the  Baden  parent  at  times 
grumbling  very  audibly,  and  loudest  of  all  about  1880,  when  the 
complaint,  general  in  Germany,  that  secondary  school  boys  were 
overworked,  had  penetrated  into  the  Grand  Duchy.  The  educa- 
tional authorities  wisely  saw  that  the  most  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  this  and  all  similar  complaints  was  to  afford  the 
fullest  opportimity  for  their  expression.  They  created  in  1886 
certain  bodies  bearing  the  name  of  Beirat  (auxiliary  council). 
The  office  of  the  Beirat  is  "  to  aid  in  the  supervision  and 
administration  "  of  the  Higher  Schools.  "  To  every  Beirat  belong 
as  members  the  head  master  and  one  other  master  of  the  school 
to  which  it  is  attached,  and  from  two  to  four  residents  of  the 
town  or  district  which  the  school  represents.  These  latter  are 
appointed  by  the  Oberschulrat,  but  one  at  least  must  be  proposed 
by  the  Town  or  District  Council,  and  one  must  be  a  medical 
man.  They  hold  office  for  six  years.  The  Beirat  is  called  into 
consultation  upon  general  questions  of  organisation,  concerning 
the  up-keep  and  repair  of  buildings,  sanitary  precautions,  the 
preparation  of  the  yearly  balance-sheets  and  estimates,  the  re- 
mission of  school  fees.  Moreover,  its  consent  to  the  expulsion  of 
a  pujpil  must  be  obtained  ;  if  it  is  refused  the  case  is  rctcrred  to 
the  (Jberschulrat  for  decision."* 


C. — The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Present  Time. 

§  24    There  are  at  present  of  Higher  Schools  in  Baden :  — 

(a)  Oymnusien-f  (or  nine-class  schools  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek)  at  Bruchsal,  Freiburg,  Heidelberg,  Karls- 
ruhe, Konstanz,  Lahr,  Mannheim,  Oftenbm-^,  Pforz- 
heim, Rastatt,  Tauberbischofshcim,  Werthemj,  and 
at  Baden  and  Lorrach  with  Realprogymnasien — in 
aUl4. 

(6)  Progymnamen  (or  seven-class  schools,  teaching  Latin 
and  Greek)  at  Donaueschingen  and  at  Durlach,  with 
a  Realprogyiimasium — in  all  2. 

(c)  Realgymnasien  (or  nine-class  schools,  teaching  Latin  but 
not  Greek)  at  Karlsruhe  and  Maimhcim — in  all  2. 

{(l)  Realpi^ogyinimmen  (or  seven-class  and  six-class  schools, 
teaching  Latin  but  not  Greek),  at  Ettenheim,  with 
seven  classes  (in  course  of  transformation  into  a 
school  with  non-Latin  basis)  ;  at  Weinheim  and 
Mosbach,with  six  classes,  and  at  Villingen  (to  become 
a  six-class  Realschule) — in  all  4. 


•  Wendt.  **  Organisation  des  hoh.  Unterricbts  ini  Grossherzogtum  Baden," 
p.  163. 

t  Wendt  **  Organisation  des  h6h.  Unterrichts  im  Grossherzogtum  Baden," 
p.  184. 
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{e)  Oberrealschulen  (or  niiie-class  schools,  teaching  neither 
Latin  nor  Greek),  at  Karlsruhe  (in  1896,  on  account 
of  its  increased  numbers,  the  Oberrealschule  threw 
threw  out  a  branch  seven-class  Realschule) — in  all  1. 

(/)  Realschiilen  (or  smaller  schools,  teaching  neither  Latin 
nor  Greek),  at  Karlsruhe,  with  seven  classes ;  at 
Freiburg,  Heidelberg,  Konstanz,  Mannheim,  Pforz- 
heim, with  seven  classes  (all  iji  course  of  extension 
into  Oberrealschulen):  at  Bretten,  Bruchsal,  Ken- 
zingen,  Ladenburg,  Mllllheim,  Schopfhemi,  Sinsheim, 
Uberlingen,  Waldshut,  and  Baden  (where  the  seventh 
class  has  not  yet  been  formed) — in  all  16. 

((/)  Hohere  Bilrgerschulen,  (1)  with  curriculum  of  Real- 
gymnasium,  2  with  five  classes,  1  with  four  classe^s ; 
(2)  with  curriculum  of  Realschule,  7  with  five  classes, 
4  with  four  classes — in  all  14. 

(Jt)  Hohere  Mdd^hcvschulen  (or  girls'  schools,  with  curri- 
culum based  on  that  of  Realschule),  at  Baden,  Karls- 
ruhe, Konstanz,  Mannheim,  Offenburg,  and  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  Freiburg,  with  a  continuation  course — in 
aU7. 

A  perusal  of  this  list  shows  that,  although  there  are  seven 
kinds  of  boys'  schools  mentioned  in  it,  thev  can  be  classed  under 
three  heads,  according  as  they  follow  the  curriculum  of  the 
Gymnasium,  Realgynmasium,  or  Oberrealschule.  These  are  the 
complete  schools  of  their  respective  classes,  and  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  consider  their  working  in  order  to  get  some  insight 
into  the  inner  organisation  of  the  Higher  Schools  m  general 

§  25.  The  Gymnasium,  Realgynmasium,  and  Oberrealschule 
have  each  nine  classes,  representmg  a  course  of  nine  school  years. 
The  classes  are  numbered  upwards  from  VI.  to  I.,  each  of  the  three 
highest  (III.,  II.,  I.)  having  a  lower  and  an  upper  division,  and 
therefore  representmg  two  school  years. 

§  26.  The  earliest  age  for  admission  into  the  lowest  class  is  ten 
years,  the  latest  twelve  years. 

§  27.  The  qualifications  for  admission  are  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  that  is  to  say,  fluent  reading  of  Gennan  in  German 
and  Roman  printed  characters,  orthographical  acciu-acy  in  dicta- 
tion in  German  and  Roman  characters,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
four  simple  arithmetical  rules  in  their  application  to  abstract 
numbers  up  to  1,000. 

§  28.  The  hours  of  work  are  not  excessive,as  a  glance  at  the  time 
tatles  will  show.  It  is  commonly  believed  in  England  that  all 
Gennan  schoolboys  are  overworked.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
case  in  Baden.  Out  of  an  average  of  about  thirty  school  hours 
a  week,  four  are  devoted  in  every  class  to  singing  and  gymnastics. 
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The  school  hour  is  really  only  a  period  of  fifty  minutes.  lu 
several  seliools  the  work  is  on  four  clays  a  week  distributed  over 
five  morning  hours,  so  that  the  boys  nave  four  afternoons  free. 
This  plan  \m.^  been  adopted  on  account  of  certain  experimt»uts 
made  in  Heidell)erg  as  to  tlie  cinuparative  freshness  of  boys  in 
the  last  moniing  and  first  afternoon  liour,  but  the  results  of  the 
experiments  are  not  yi't  geni'rullv  aeeepteti  as  being  eonelusive. 
Not  unly  is  the  nunil>er  uf  hours  of  work  in  school  moderate, 
hut  the  greatest  eare  has  been  fnken  to  prevent  the  setting  of  an 
excessive  amount  of  homo  preparation.  In  the  Ministerial 
l>ecree  of  October  2,  18()0,  the  extreme  limit  of  tune  to  he  given 
to  home  prejwiration  was  deHnitely  iixed  for  elasses  VI. — IW  at 
one  and  a-half  to  two  honrs,  for  elasses  IIIh.  aitd  111a.  at  two 
to  two  and  a-lmlf  hours,  and  for  classes  IL  and  I.  at  two  and 
a-half  to  three  hours.  Tde  geiuiine  anxiety  of  thi*  head  mastt-i-s 
to  provide  against  overwork  at  home  as  m  sehotjl  wiisek-arly 
show^n  in  1883.  In  that  year,  as  w^e  have  already  seen,  a 
complaint  was  uiade  by  many  parents  of  overwx>rk  in  tlie  higher 
sehools.  Not  only  was  tJie  readiness  of  the  heaal  masters  to 
lueet  the  parents  in  any  such  matter  shown  by  thi'  ealhiig  of  a 
special  head  inastei's'  conference,  to  which  also  various  medical 
authorities  were  summoned,  bnt  the  residt  of  the  inquiry  was  to 
entirely  accpiit  them  of  having  eountenaneed  the  reporter!  abuses 
in  their  schools.  There  was  toimd  to  be  only  one  da.ss  in  which 
there  w^is  the  hare  possil>ility  t>f  miy  boy  being  overworked,  and 
an  alteration  iji  the  time-tal>le  promptly  did  away  with  this 
possibility.  So  far  from  there  luiug  at  present  any  sign  of  over- 
^ynrk  in  the  higher  schools  of  liiiden,  those  who  visit  them  nnist 
be  struck  by  the  remarkable  freshness  oFiuany  of  the  classes.* 

§  20.  The  actual  amount  of  work  rlone  in  the  various  classes  ot 
the  liiglier  schools  is  roughly  shown  by  the  translations  of  their 
curricula,  which  are  appended  tu  this  report.  The  folli>wing 
supplementary  remarksf  may  serve  to  illustrate  tlie  main 
prmei|>Ies  antl  the  luethods  upon  which  the  work  proceeds. 


*  The  '*  Olmrrt*alf^clnilt?  '  jmMif^lifw  a  yearly  tuM*3  of  the  lifjiUh  uf  its  |nipil''. 
We  find,  fielectiii'^&imie  uf  the  last  few  yeari*  nt  randuuit  the  fuUuwinji:  pori't^nla^^t^t* 
of  absetit^ea  in  all  school  claswes  :— 
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Qervurv, — Tlie  tir>jt  object  of  the  instruction  in  German  is  t<:i 
iTfipiirt  U\  tliu  imjjil  a  vvmXy  liK-ility  of  expression  in  granuiuitieal 
language,  both  omlly  and  io  writing.  Further,  it  is  toilevelnp  his 
lit^?r*iry  taste  by  making  him  aecpuiinted  with  eertauiof  the  hnest 
works  of  (Jenuun  lit«'rature,  anil  througli  them  witli  the  outHnes 
of  (reni»an  literary  history,  The  works  read  in  the  liighest  elass 
inehaie  sonh?  in  (tlder  (Tennan,  r.i/,,  the  Xieliehuigunlied,  and  the 
{H>eu].s  of  WaUher  von  Aw  Vogelweidu,  whi*  h  are  read  in  the 
origiuftl.  In  the  two  lowest  classes  of  the  Gytuuasiiuu  a  course 
t>f  elassical  mythology  is  given:  in  the  Uealsehiilen  a  similar 
eourse  of  Uerman  Tuytholt»gy.  The  eun'ieula  of  the  (lymnasiuui 
sind  Realgyuinasiuiu  arr,  as  n*gnrds  tienuan.  praeticidly  tlie  same  ; 
in  tlie  Uealsehulen,  where  far  more  titue  is  iir\<it<'tl  to  if,,  the 
subject  is  more  fully  treated  in  respect  \>i  lioth  language  and 
iiierature.  The  method  of  '*  The  teacliing  of  the  mother-tongue 
in  (le'nnany"  hits  been  exhaustively  described  by  Mr.  l)ah»  in 
the  last  volume  of  these  rejmrts.  The  |M>iTUs  in  it  whi<.'h  would 
strike  an  Knglish  schoolmaster  most  fonil>ly  are  the  care  with 
which  the  b(»ys  are  trained,  from  the  junior  classes  upwards,  to 
fraiui^  sentences  and  io  give  connected  answers;  the  stress  laid 
upon  *  iJlspusitionstlbungen;'  or  practice  in  tlie  arrangemetit  ami 
analysis  of  the  subject'niatter  of  poetry  or  prose;  the  training  in 
essay  writiug,  which  begins  with  exercises  in  wliat  is  practieally 
the  lining  in  of  luissing  words  in  a  short  story,  and  ends  with 
the  full  treatiuent  t»f  higlier  literary  thcuies;  the  declamation  of 
poetry  and  prose  not  only  in  the  exact  fonn  f*f  the  original  but 
als<»  in  the  pupil's  \\\ku  words. 


§  .*¥).  Liffiu. — The*  oi^jcets  of  Latin  teaching,  aqj.'ording  to  the 
Ministerial  deeree  of  October  2,  lH*il^  arc  to  provide  a  basis  for 
general  grammatical  study,  and  tueuconrage  logical  reasoning,  and 
to  impart  that  knowledge  of  the  Liitin  language  and  literature 
which  is  an  indispensable  aid  in  aeademic  studies.  The  latter 
object,  it  is  held,  cannot  be  attained  without  a  earefid  grounding 
in  the  grauutiar.  At  the  sjnne  time,  care  is  taken,  especially  in 
junior  classes,  to  avoid  all  parrot-like  repetition  of  rides,  the 
wording  of  which  is  a  meaningless  jargon  t<i  the  learner,  and 
which  serve  no  other  purpose  tlmn  that  of  c<infusinci^  and  dis- 
heartening him.  The  example  must  pretx*de  the  rule  an<l  the 
learning  of  the  nde  be  gradual  by  means  of  the  example.  Jioys 
are  not  wearied  bv  excess  of  written  exercises  either  in  the  lower 
forms  or  in  the  higher.  Taitin  voices,  in  t])e  ease  of  many  boys 
a  mere  piecing  together  of  tags  of  parrot  learning  or  an  endea- 
vour tcMuake  the  line  scan  to  the  total  nr gleet  of  every  other 
consideration,  are  not  taught.  But  Prosody  is  taught,  at  all 
events  so  far  as  to  enal»le  the  higher  ebisse.s  to  ^ippreciate  the 
rliythm  of  all  metres  they  encounter  in  their  authors.  The 
written  work  of  the  lower  classes — it  inust  by  no  means  be 
thiaigbt  that  writteii  work  is  entirely  neglected — consists  largely 
of  scmtences  illustrating  grammatical  rules.  These  are  written 
occasionally  during  half  an  liour  in  class,  and  have  the  sole  aim 
which  they  best  of  all  means  fulfil,  of  shortening  the  lime  that 
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miLst^  be  takoa  from  reading  and  given  to  graoiman  Boj^ond 
this  an  exeivise  in  Latin  prone  writing  ia  done  once  a  week  by 
every  class  above  VI.,  and  this,  at  all  events  in  the  higlier  classes, 
forms  [lart  of  the  home  work.  The  I^iitni  essay  lias  been  aban- 
doned. In  the  teaching  of  Latin  Prose  in  classes  IV.  and  III., 
books  of  ready-made  exercises  n lay  be  used,  but  the  practice  is 
not  cncouragefl.  It  is  hckl  that  as  good  or  better  resiih^^  can  be 
obtaineil  if  each  master  constructs  his  own  exercises  upon  the 
basis  of  the  work  reatl  in  class.  But  the  acmiiring  of  a  good 
style  in  Latin  prose  writing  is  not  ctmsiderect  to  be  the  Tni>st 
importimt  dptuil  of  Latin  traehing.  More  strrss  is  laid  upon  the 
translation  of  Latin  into  German  wliel iter  oniUy  »jr  upon  prt|M:^r. 
For  it  is  by  way  of  a  compariso?i  of  the  two  languages  that  a 
pupil  will  best  be  enabled  to  enter  into  and  appreciate  the 
manner  of  thought  of  his  Latin  author,  and  such  a  comjmrison 
eatmot  l)e  adetpiately  made  save  in  a  wide  course  of  reading.  To 
aid  this  compitrison  it  is  as  far  as  txjssible  aiTanged  that  the 
Genuan  and  Latin  work  in  every  lower  class  are  under  the 
control  of  one  master.  A  point  of  no  -small  importamT*  in  the. 
Latin  teaching  is  the  insistenee  upon  a  clear,  distinct  and  imitbrm 
pronunciation,  espeeially  in  the  lowest  classes.  It  is  tnio  that 
the  opinion  of  some  English  scholars  and  teachers  (such  as 
Professor  J.  B.  Mayor)  is  at^ainat  layuig  stress  upon  "  minutij**  of 
pronunciation/'  >fevertheless,  an  ac<urate  pronunciation  is  m>t 
hard  to  ol>Unn  if  it  is  enforf^od  from  the  begiiming,  and  when 
obtained  amply  repays  the  labour  of  eiiibnnng  it,  it  is  a  safe- 
guard against  orthographical  inaceuracies,  many  of  which  can  be 
traced  to  tlie  lax  pronnnciation  or  clipping  of  words,  and  it 
undeniably  udds  to  the  jtlc-ftsure  of  readmg  Slovenly  or  indis- 
tinct r<  ading  is  not  tolcndcd  in  any  class,  and  similarly  in  id! 
exercises  iiL  rcpt'tiiion  a  good  delivery  is  considered  of  prime 
importance.  The  analytic  method  which  has  been  foimd  so 
othcacious  in  the  teachmg  of  modern  languages  is  not  employed 
in  dealing  with  Latin.  The  difficulty  of  expressing  UKxlern  ideas 
in  the  oUL/r  lan^niage,  and  the  unlamiliarity  of  most  masters  with 
conversjitional  Latin,  are  obsUtcles  which  prove  insurmountable. 
Nor  is  *'  AnschAmmgsunteiTicht"  resorted  to  even  to  the  extent 
of  using  illustrated  hooks.  S|>oradic  attempts  have  been  made 
to  treat  the  subject  in  pirt  conversational ly,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
they  are  not  more  frenuent.  The  admirable  effect  of  the  conver- 
Ri\tional  method  in  securing  a  hold  upon  the  interest  of  the  pupil 
was  amply  illusti-ated  to  the  writer  of  this  report  some  few  years 
b/ick  during  a  visit  to  the  Wilhehns-Gymnasnmi  of  Berlin, 


§  I^L  Greeh—Vfhhi  has  been  said  about  the  teaching  of  Latin 
applies  in  the  Tuain  to  the  teaching  of  Greek.  The  latter  subject 
is  bcgim  in  the  Under  Thirfl  Glass — kc.,  by  boys  of  thirteen  and 
upwards.  The  main  object  of  the  Greek  t«3aching  is  to  work  the 
boys  through  as  much  of  the  standar<l  Greek  authors  a.s  is  con- 
sistent with  the  avoidance  of  hurried  reading,  and  therel^y  to 
give  them  an  accjuamtancc  with  Greek  thought  and  culture,  and 
to  develop  their  liteniry  taiito.     Therefore  though,  as  in  Latin,  a 
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start  is  made  with  grammar,  the  junior  Greek  class  reads  a 
suflicient  amount  of  an  elementary  book  to  enable  the  second  year 
class  to  master  two  books  of  Xenophon,  while  in  the  two  follow- 
ing classes  the  whole  of  the  Iliad,  with  some  few  omissions,  is  taken, 
besides  prose  reading.  As  great  stress  is  laid  in  Greek  teaching 
as  in  Latin  upon  a  aistinct,  accurate,  and  uniform  pronunciation, 
though,  as  regards  the  term  "  accurate,"  it  should  perhaps  bo 
remarked  that  the  German  pronunciation  of  both  Greek  and 
Latin  is  in  some  points  arbitrary.  The  difficulty  of  accents  is 
faced  from  the  beginning.  They  arc  marked  in  reading,  though 
not  to  the  preclusion  of  rythmical  scansion,  and  in  the  junior 
classes  they  are  marked,  not  only  by  the  voice,  but  also  by  an 
accompanymg  manual  gesture.  The  writing  of  Greek  prose  or 
sentences  forms  part  of  the  work  of  each  class,  but  its  importance 
as  compared  with  that  of  translation  from  Greek  into  German 
falls  into  the  background.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  leaving 
(Abiturienten)  examination. 

§  82.  French, — The  teaching  of  French  differs  somewhat  in  the 
various  kinds  of  schools.  French  is  a  minor  subject  in  the 
Gymnasium,  but  one  of  the  chief  subjects  in  the  Realschulen, 
where  it  takes  the  place  of  Latin.  In  the  Realgymnasium  more 
time  is  devoted  to  it  than  in  the  Gymnasium,  but  far  less  than 
in  the  Realschulen.  And  we  find  that  the  obi(*cts  of  French 
teaching  as  professed  by  the  three  classes  of  schools  differ 
correspondingly.  Tlie  Gymniisium  teaches  its  scholar  the  French 
grammar,  and  introduces  them  in  the  upper  classes  to  selected 
works  of  French  literature.  It  also  practises  them  so  far  in 
conversation  that  the  lessons  in  the  upper  classes  can  be  at 
at  all  events  partly  taken  in  French.  The  Realgymnasium 
mainly  follows  the  method  of  the  Gynmasium,  but  includes 
Frencn  essays  in  its  scheme  of  work,  while  in  all  classes 
from  IIb.  upwards  the  lessons  are  taken  in  French.  The  aim 
of  French  teaching  in  the  Oberrealschule  is  as  follows*  :  (a) 
To  enable  the  pupils  to  acquire  a  correct  pronunciation  and  power 
of  expressing  themselves  connectedly  in  French  upon  ordinary 
subjects,  (b)  To  thoroughly  ground  them  in  French  grammar. 
(c)  To  cause  them  to  reacl  more  important  works  of  classicid  and 
more  modem  French  authors,  and  to  trace  the  development  of 
French  literature  through  its  various  sUiges.  The  written  work 
leads  up  to  the  writing  of  essays  on  themes  suggested  by  the 
reading.  In  the  teaching  of  graunnar  a  careiiu  comparison 
between  French  and  Gennan  is  made,  as  in  the  Gymnasium 
between  Gennan  and  Latin.  Lastly,  all  lessons  are  taken  as  far 
as  possible  in  French.  This  is  rendered  possible  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  so-called  analytic  method  of  teaching.  This  method 
has  now  for  some  years  been  in  use  in  Baden,  and  was  introduced 
on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  E.  von  SallwUrk.  It  starts  from  objects 
to  be  seen  in  the  class-room — the  sponge,  the  chalk,  the  black- 
board, etc. — which  are  held  up  or  pomted  to  by  the  teacher  who 
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\mmonnccii  the  French  word  i'nv  them  very  diHtinctlj  two  or 
three  tiuies.  Tlien  cerUtin  of  the  pupils  are  ealh*d  out  of  the  class 
to  point  out  the  same  ol»je(.*ts  in  the  ortler  in  which  the  teneher 
natoes  them  }n  Freneli.  Therr^  is  no  need  to  ex  pin  in  here  how 
the  names  of  these  and  simihir  ri[>jeets  are  siihsequently  employed 
in  Ci»nneetion  with  immerals,  possessive  adjeetives  and  vi-rhs. 
The  seeret  of  tlie  method  is  that  it  regards  the  training  of  fhf* 
tt  fulershtvilinif  as  of  the  first  importanee ;  that  it  foll<^ws  the 
teaehiog  «if  Tiatiire  that  children  untha^tand  before  they  speak 
Higher  np  tht*  method  is  eontinued  b}*  the  use  of  pietures  aeeoni- 

frauii'd  hy  a  Inxik  eontaiinng  the  same  pietures  on  a  smaller  scale. 
M\t  in  tlie  (ibeiTealsrlmle  it  is  not  earned  further  than  class  IV. 
That  is  to  say,  that  after  three  y^ars  of  French  the  hoys  have  nuide 
sufficient  progress  U)  undei*stand  a  lesson  t^iken  in  l^rench  and  to 
converse  with  their  master  about  th<^  suhject-mattiT  of  the  work 
th<H'  are  n*ading  It  4»nly  neixls  a  visit  to  the  classes  tJinght  l»y 
FValUein  von  Sfluuitz-Aurba^'h  in  the  Hohrrr  Milthdn'nschuli^  of 
Knrlsndie  to  ]u*  ronviutetl  of  tin*  success  of  the  analvtit"  melh^id 
in  the  hands  of  a  capable  teacher;  and  it  is  o!ily  right  to  state 
here  in  siiigling  out  om*  of  many  ndtniral^h'  teachers  for  special 
mention,  that  Fratllein  von  Schnutz-Aurbach  was  the  chief 
pioneer  of  the  metliod  in  Baden,  and  conductrd  thr-  tirst  experi- 
m«  nts  in  it.  The  method  is  aerompauicd  in  th*-  ]»riiuarv  st^igcs 
hy  ji  special  reader,  Pra<'tice  in  written  wnrk,  other  ttian  the 
writing  f>f  words  on  thi'  blnrkhojvrd,  is  d^-ii'iTcd  till  aftor  tin-  tirst 
three  nionths, 

§  33,  Eiuj}lHh  is  taught  upon  the  sanu'  iTnthod  as  French,  but 
more  time  is  devoted  than  in  the  case  of  Freurli  to  obtaining  an 
ac<:urate  pronumiation,  in  regard  to  whii-li  Fnglish  presents 
special  dittiridti*s,  (Ircat  pains  are  taken  to  show  the  pupils  that 
in  order  to  pronotintH:^  English  easily  the  German  nuaith  must  be 
hold  in  an  altererl  pinsition.  The  converse  of  this,  if  applied  to 
the  teaching  of  Gennan  in  our  crimitry.  would  greatly  lessen  the 
trials  of  hfgiimers. 

§  ;H.  }fitfht'vHtffrs, — Here  the  Hrst  three  years  are  devoted  to 
elementary  instruction,  wliile  the  scientitie  study  of  the  sul»ject 
beghis  in  <'!asfi  Ulti  **  Anschamm^untemcht,"  or  teacliing 
through  the  |>tipirs  own  td>servati(^n,  is  practised  to  a  far  greater 
extern,  thiin  m  English  schools,  it  is,  in  fact,  eniployiHl  wherever 
it  is  possibles  The  gen«^ral  aifn  i4  mathemaf  i^al  trar-hing  is  thus 
described  in  the  *' A'erordniu)g^l>latt  of  July  2,  18H7,  cotieerning 
the  curriculum  of  the  Realg\iuna8ium  "  : — 

(a)  To  present  to  the  pupil  the  picture  of  a  science, 

(h)  To  enable  him  to  demonstrate  a  truth  by  strict  reasoning. 

(c)  To  encourage  him  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  truths. 

In  regard  to  (r)  Algebra  is  held  to  be  of  the  highest  value,  but 
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IS  never  to  be  used  merely  to  save  the  pupil  the  trouble  of 
thinking  out  a  problem  for  himself  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
desirable  that  in  certain  algebraical  problems  the  pupil  find  the 
solution  first  by  his  own  unaided  reason,  and  then  with  the  help 
of  an  equation. 

The  books  in  most  general  use  are  Bardey  for  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra,  and  Treutlein-Henrici  for  Geometry.  The  use  of 
unifonn  text  books  is,  however,  not  enforced,  as  there  is  a  greater 
variety  of  opinion  among  mathematical  than  among  other 
teachers  as  to  the  most  profitable  method  of  teaching  many 
points.  As  in  the  (?ase  of  modern  languages,  the  mathematical 
t(Michin<j  is  carried  further  in  the  Real^ymnasium  and  Oberreal- 
schule  tnan  in  the  (rynmasium,  and  furthest  in  the  Oberrealschule. 
Both  Realgvmnasium  and  Oberrealschule  ofier  a  course  of 
'*  Darstellender  Unterricht "  (advanced  geometrical  drawing), 
which  tigures  in  the  curricula  of  but  few  Gymnasien,  and  oiuy 
as  a  voluntary  subject. 

§  85.  History. — ^The  teaching  of  this  subject  proceeds  in  all 
schools  upon  the  same  lines,  though  in  the  Gynmasium  the  chief 
stress  is  laid  upon  Greek  and  Roman  ancient  history,  and  in  the 
Oberrealschule  upon  German  history.  In  all  schools,  a' review  of 
the  history  of  Baden  is  included  in  the  profession  of  work.  The 
greatest  importance  is  attached  to  the  use  of  maps  and  pictures. 
The  overburdening  of  memory  with  unnecessary  dates  is  care- 
fully avoided. 

§  3(3.  Geixinxphy. — Geographical  teaching  proceeds,  as  does 
historical,  upon  the  basis  of  Anschauungsunterricht.  It  is  held 
that  the  pupil  will  be  most  interested  in  the  subject  and  best 
acquire  a  grasp  of  it  if  ho  is  accustomed  to  draw  for  himself  maps 
illustrating  the  courses  of  rivers,  tlie  position  of  towns,  and  so 
forth.  The  teaching  begins  as  a  rule  with  the  district  in  which 
the  school  is  situated,  subsecjuentlv  the  Geography  of  Baden  and 
Gennany  is  treated  in  detad,  ancl  that  of  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  and  other  continents  more  or  less  fully  according  to  the 
importance  of  their  relations  with  Gennany. 

§  37.  The  teaching  of  Natural  Histon/  and  Botavy  consists  in 
traming  the  pupil  to  develop  his  powers  of  observation,  and  to 
give  a  well-expressed  account  of  what  he  has  observed.  That  is 
to  say,  every  mvX  must  be  learned  from  a  study  of  Nature  her- 
self, for,  to  use  the  words  of  a  Baden  head  master,  the  system  has 
been  given  up  under  which  a  teacher  might  say  "  Here  is  a  law, 
we  shall  see  tnat  to  this  law  Nature  nuist  conform."  It  is  found 
that  pupils  take  little  interest  in  their  subject  mdess  they  see  the 
annuals  or  flowers  about  which  the  instruction  is  given.  In  the 
Oberrealschule,  of  Karlsruhe,  there  is  a  magnificent  collection  of 
materials  for  Anschauungsunterricht  in  Natural  History  and 
Botany,  as  well  as  in : 
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§  38.  Chemistry  and'  Physics,  which  are  taught  upon  the  same 
general  principle,  i.e.,  chiefly  by  means  of  experiment.  The 
chemical  and  physical  apparatus  of  the  Realgymnasium  of 
K^irlsruhe  are  also  admirable. 

§  39.  HoTYie  Work. — While  a  reasonable  amount  of  home  prepara- 
tion is  required  at  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  pains  are  taKcn  not 
to  make  it  distasteful  or  tedious  to  them.  It  is,  for  instance,  the 
practice  in  the  Gymnasien  to  let  a  class  "  read  itself  into  "  a  new 
author  before  any  portion  of  him  is  set  for  home  preparation. 
Moreover,  in  the  junior  classes  all  difficulties  in  the  coming 
lesson  are  explained  in  class,  and  it  is  only  insisted  upon  that 
after  their  explanation  a  boy  shall  fix  them  in  his  mind 
at  home. 

§  40.  The  progress  of  all  classes  is  tested  by  a  yearly  examination 
which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  and  is  held  in 
connection  with  the  leaving  examination — Abiturientenexamen 
or  Reifeprttfimg.  The  progress  of  the  individual  boys  is  checked 
by  reports  which  are  issued  for  all  classes  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  and  for  junior  classes  more 
frequently.  The  boys  in  all  classes  up  to  IIa.  are  placed  in 
general  order  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  their  places  being 
decided  by  a  comparison  of  the  reports  of  their  various  masters. 
No  order  is  made  out  in  single  subjects.  Nothing  resembling 
our  system  of  marks  is  in  force,  neither  are  places  taken  in  class. 
The  reports  are  made  out  in  the  following  manner : — 

(a)  Report  on  work  in  each  subject. — 

1  =  very  good. 

2  =  good. 

3  =  satisfactory. 

4  =  unsatisfactory. 

5  =  bad. 

From  the  special  reports  a  general  report  is  made  out,  the 
importance  of  each  sumect  being  estimated  according  to  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  which  is  given  to  it. 

(6)  Report  on  conduct — 

1  =     good. 

2  =     not  quite  satisfactory. 

3  =     unsatisfactory. 

§  41.  It  is  upon  these  reports  that  the  yearly  promotions  are 
decided.  There  are  no  terminal  promotions.  In  order  to  obtain 
his  promotion,  a  boy  must  be  "satisfactory"  in  aU  subjects. 
The  proportion  of  failures  to  obtain  promotion  seldom  exceeds 
one-fifth  of    the  number  of    boys    in    a    class.     The    general 
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percentage  of  failures  in  all  higher  schools  was  in  the  years 
1891-96  :— 


Gyniasien. 


Real- 
gymnasien. 


Nine  and  Seven 

Class 

Realschulen. 


HOhere 
Burgerschulen. 


1892 

7 

1893 

6-6 

1894 

7-4 

1895 

6-8 

1896 

■  7-3 

per  cent. 


8*3  per  cent. 

60 

91 

9-2 

7-4 

7-4 


1 1  '5  per  cent. 

9-0 

9-7 
11-2 
12-7 
10-6 


8*3  per  cent. 

7-8 

8-5 

9-9 

9-3 

9-3 


If  a  boy  is  unsatisfactory  in  only  one  subject  he  is  allowed  a 
chance  of  passing  a  special  examination  in  it  at  the  end  of  the 
suumier  holidays,  and,  if  successful,  joins  the  higher  class. 

Boys  who  twice  fail  to  pass  out  of  a  class  must  leave  the 
school. 

§  42.  The  Statistics  of  the  "leave"  in  the  Baden  Higher  Schools 
are  interesting.  It  is  influenced  mainly  by  (l)'the  Confirmation 
and  First  Communion  of  pupils,  (2)  the  obtaining' of  the  certificate 
exempting  from  one  year  of^ military  service.  The  eflfect  of  1  is 
represented  by  the  fall  in  numbers  after  Classes  Ills,  and  IIIa., 
and  is  most  apparent  among  the  pupils  of  the  Realschulen  ;  and 
of  2  by  the  fall  after  Class  IIb. 


THE  ** LEAVE"  IN  THE  BADEN  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 


KIAL80HULIN. 

Bralotmhasikn. 

OYMNASIEN. 

No.  of  Boys 

in 

1802. 

1804. 

1806. 

1802. 

1804. 

1806. 

1802. 

1804. 

1806. 

Class     lA.| 

G+19m 

6+20  in 

) 

' 

special 
classes. 

commer- 

[    22 

31 

29 

36 

360 

346 

390 

I 

cial  clasF 

1 

Class     IB.... 

— 

13 

43 

47 

48 

58 

391 

375 

407 

Class  IlA... 

57 

80 

149 
408  +  9 
in  speci'l 
commer- 

76 

80 

102 

428 

445 

408 

Class   IIb.... 

223 

378 

1 193 

202 

178 

575 

562 

510 

cial  clasf' 

Class  IIIa... 

434 

528 

692 

282 

242 

219 

506 

510 

477 

Class  IIIb.... 

734 

785 

930 

336 

273 

259 

636 

562 

571 

Class  IV 

U3 

1067 

1109 

419 

306 

261 

549 

561 

551 

Class  V 

880 

1161 

1241 

372 

292 

249 

537 

534 

539 

Class  VI 

1068 

1195 

1277 

390 

341 

280 

566 

56-) 

564 

§  43.  In  Baden,  as  m  other  German  States,  a  boy's  future  is 
more  directly  dependent  upon  his  school  career  that  m  England. 
The  right  to  obtain  any  nost  under  Government,  or  to  enter  or 
qualify  for  a  higher  profession,  is  made  conditional  upon  his 
passing  successfully  through  certain  classes  of  a  Higher  School. 
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Thus  a  very  powerful  .stiuuilns  to  stoady  work  is  g-iven,  even 
apiirf.  froHj  the  drerid  of  the  full  tenii  of  military  service.  More- 
over, iu  Gcruuiuy,  wliere  few  lji>ys  Jiro  the  sons  of  wealthy 
piirents,  and  few  have  any  reafly-uiade  jx^sitirm  awaiting  them 
when  tht\y  leave  s(^hool,  tlie  home  supervision  is  in  most  cases 
strict.  There  is,  thcrcfure,  no  fretiuent  necessity  to  resi>rt  Uy  any 
but  the  mildest  of  the  statutory  punishments  which  provide  for 
crises  of  idleness  and  misconduct. 

The  punishments  are  as  follows:— 

(f/)  Separation  from  the  rest  of  the  class  during  the  lesson 
(employed  only  in  the  four  low^est  classes). 

{h)  Forma]  reproof  either  hefnre  the  classorbcfi)rea  luiisters* 
uieeting,  (Su(^h  punishments  are  ii*>ted  in  the  ter- 
minal reports  sent  to  parent**.) 

{c)  Detention  untler  supervision,  eitlier  in  the  school  or  in  a 
ruaster'H  house  (employed  chiefly  in  the  four  lowest 
classes). 

(t/)  '*  KarKerarrest"  This  consists  in  solitary  confinement 
during  free  htnu^  in  the  school  "  Karzer  "  (a  sfjecial 
room  provided  for  the  purpose).  The  length  of  the 
confinement  may  vary  mnu  two  hours  to  tliree  days. 
Any  infliction  of  tliis  pimishment  is  not^d  both  in  tlie 
terminal  and  in  the  yearly  report  to  the  parents,  and 
carries  with  ii  a  fine  of  from  Kvepence  to  tenpt*nce  a 
day,  payable  to  the  school  porter  who  attends  to  the 
''  Karzer."  The  punishraent  is  reserved  for  serious 
ortcnces,  such  as  visiting  proscribed  cafes  or  restau- 
rants, t*te, 

( e)  Kxpulsion,  which  is  of  two  grades : 

L  Simple  expulsion,  which  does  not  disqualif}*  for 
admission  into  another  school. 

2.  UnquaUfied  expulsion,  wdiicli  precludes  admission 
into  any  other  school  of  the  country. 

To  the  former  kind  of  expulsion  the  assent  of  the  Beirat  must 
be  obtained,  to  the  latter  that  of  the  Oberschulrat.  It  will  be 
noted  that  corporal  punishment  is  not  resorted  to;  neither  is 
there  any  system  <if  school  tines. 

§  44,  The  Leaving  Certificate  ExaminatiJU  (Abiturientenex- 
amen,  or  Reifepr(ifung)  Ls  the  final  tt*st  *\i  the  work  of  such  boys  as 
jmss  through  all  nine  classes  of  a  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  or 
ObeiTealschulc.  Some  account  of  this  examination  is  here 
necessary  tor  the  purpose  of  further  illustrating  the  method  and 
standard  of  the  work  of  the  Higher  Schools. 

The  examination  is  confined  to  boys  who  have  been  at  least 
(»ne  year  in  Class  Ia. 

It  is  controlled  by  an  examination  commission,  consisting  of  a 
member  of  the  Oberschulrat  as  president,  the  head  master  of  the 
school  examined,  and  the  other  masters  of  the  highest  class. 
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'  The  examination  is  set  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  upon 
the  work  done  during  that  year.  Loss  of  time  through  tedious 
revision  of  work  is  thus  avoided.  The  Oberschulrat  sets  all 
papers,  but  is  herein  guided  by  the  suggestions  of  the  various 
head  masters,  who  are  required  to  furnish  a  list  of  suitable 
questions  from  which  the  Ooerschulrat  selects. 

The  examination  is  partly  written,  partly  oral. 

The  items  of  the  written  work  are  these : — 


Gyninasiuin. 


Realgyninasiuni. 


Oberrealschule. 


German  E»wy. 

Latin  Prose. 

Latin  L^nseen 
Translation. 

Greek  Unseen 
Translation. 

MathematicalQues- 
tions:  —  viz.,  two 
in  Geometry,  two 
in  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra. 


Genuan  Essay. 
Latin  Prose. 
French  Essay. 

French  Prose. 

English  Prose. 


Mathematical  Ques- 
tions:—  viz.,  one 
in  Algebra,  one  in 
Plane  Geometry, 
one  in  Solid  Geo- 
metry and  Conic 
Sections,  one  in 
Plane  Trigonome- 
try. 

Two  questions  in 
Physics. 


German  Essay. 

French  Essay. 

French  Unseen  Trans- 
lation. 

English  Prose  or 
E^y. 

Mathematical  Ques- 
tions :  —  viz.,  one  in 
Algebra,  one  in  Plane 
or  Solid  Geometry, 
one  in  Trigonometry, 
one  in  Synthetic  or 
Analytic  Geometry. 

Questions  in  Physics, 
Chemistry  or  Miner- 
alogy. 


N.B. — The  use  of  dictionaries  for  the  French  and  English  Essays  is  permitted, 
as  is  that  of  certain  tables  for  the  work  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry. 

Boys  are  orally  examined  in  all  languages  professed,  in  His- 
tory and  German  Literature,  in  Mathematics,  and  in  Chemistry 
and  Physics  if  professed.  From  this  oral  examination  exemption 
may  be  grantea  on  the  ground  of  illness  or  of  special  merit.  Its 
mam  purpose  is  to  test  further  the  powers  of  Doys  whose  work 
during  the  year,  or  in  the  written  examination,  has  not  revealed 
satisfactory  progress,  or  whose  classwork  and  written  examina- 
tion have  given  very  inconsistent  results. 

§  45.     The  standard  required  in  the  various  subjects  is : — 

In  Latin* — 
(a)  the  correct  translation  of  an  unseen  passage  from  a 
familiar  author,  such  passage  to  contain  no  special 

*  The  passage  set  for  Unseen  Translation  in  1896  was  Cic.  Phil.  1  §§  7-9 
(inclusive). 
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ditticiiltte.s  either  in  respect  of  its  langiirxge  or  ot  it^ 
Bubject-1  natter. 

(/j)*  the  imnsliition  of  a  passage  from  Geniian  into  Latin 
to  the  avoi(knce  at  gross  grainniatiml  errors,  and  in 
the  employment  of  a  style  free  at  least  from  gross 
goniuinisms.  (The  passage  set  to  he  of  the  ditticulty 
of  the  pieees  in  the  uook  used  in  the  highest  school 
class.) 

In  fh'eA:\-^ 

The  correct  interpretation  of  unseen  passages  from  fauiiliar 
authors,  such  passages  to  contain  no  mre  wonls. 

In  Qennanl — 

(a)  An  essay,  which  must  show  a  logiml  arrangement  and 
correct  exprcssiun  of  ideas.  (The  sauiu  l<»giral  arrange- 
meiit  and  correct  expression  of  idetis  are  demanded 
of  tht^  pupil  in  oral  examination.) 

(h)  A  knowleclgc  of  the  most  iuiportant  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  German  litt'rature,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  thechic*f  w^orks  of  Gennan  classical 
poetrjv 

In  French — 

Of)  Gmmmatical  accuracy,  and  a  certain  readiness  in  trans- 
lating at  sight  from  familiar  luithtirs, 

(h)  In  the  H€?algymnasium  and  Oberrealschide,  an  essi^y  or 
a  prose  devoid  of  gross  germanisins  and  grammaticiil 
blunders. 


•  The  pfL'iMagt*  net  for  Latin  Prose  in  1H06  wjis  an  follows:  ^tlie  tiorinau  m 
tmnpkt*?il  iiit<»  Kn^ijlisli  of  correspwulin;;  dittimltj)   - 

CaIUS  SaLLUSTIUS  CrISPUS,  to  TKH  EMCKIinU  TinKtllUS,  (iKEETlNO  I 

**  Tliuri  fvpkest  me  what  I  have  learned  eoripeniniir  the  man  who  \^ti\e  lii ru- 
st if  out  Ui  l«  A^ripi«i  :  this^  I  will  tell  tht-e,  pjissirij^  iiotluug  over.  Scarce  had 
the  ^tory  of  AngiiKtUH'  de^itli  heen  spreud  al>n>ftd,  when  a.  ^lave  of  Ajufrippa 
re-Holved  Uj  lenve  konie,  atui  jonmejinj^  to  lianiisia  to  convey  Agrippa  tlience 
to  the  (iernian  le^ioiw,  in  the  ho|ie  tliitt  tliert%  nnppijrted  l^y  Gennanieiis,  he 
mi^jlit  iwiTj^aade  tlie  troopn  to  i>RH'hiiiii  Agri[»pa  Em|>eror.  Arrive<l  in  the  Inland, 
he  learned  that  Ay[rip|ia  was  alreiidy  tlesul,  aiifl  tliereij|wtn  4eleriubied  liiniHelf 
to  play  the  part.  He  ;;«it  ^vosKen^sioii  of  Af;d]*|m"H  la.^t  reniaiiiH,  liid  hiiiij^elf  fur 
a  Hea*«nj  in  tlie  \v<kh1s  imtil  liis  l>ejinl  was  j^towii,  jind  meanwhile  e^ioseil  his 
frieiidrt  to  noine  aluxjad  tliat  Aj^^rippa  liveil  yet,  and  would  prweed  to  Horue  to 
I'jv^t  ilowTi  TiljeriuH.  ami  to  set  himself  upon  the  throite.  Tlnm  knowest  fnU 
well  tlmt  the  more  fo<dish  the  Mtor\\  the  reatlier  are  men  to  receive  it  :  nnd 
thuH  there  r^oon  were  many.  l>otli  slaves  and  free,  who  helieved  that  this  man  wilh 
indeed  A^rippa,  ami  favoured  hi*^  cause.  Ami  there  is  reason  U»  fear  that  his 
following  increases  chiily,  and  will  at  last  imperil  Ixitli  thee  ami  thy  throne. 
Wherefore  f^ive  me,  I  pray  thee,  full  pt>wcr  to  destr»»y  tliis  so-calle<.l  A^ppa, 
and  to  free  Kome  from  all  fear.     Farewell  1  ** 

t  The  pai^sa^en  set  for  un^^en  translation  in  ISRH  were  Plato,  Kiiih.,  p.  280, 
A-p.  28.1  E.     Thue.  VIII. ,  |g  1-2  (inelnHive). 

f  The  following  are  specimens  of  subjects  given  for  the  tJermau  e^t^y  in 
1896:  — 

iu}  The  (Mjlitie^l  baekgrounil  of  ''  ITcrmann  and  rhirothea," 
iB)  How  far  is  *'  Miniin,  von  Harnhehu,"  a  (lerman  national  eoinetly  If 
[y)  Estimate  thpmd it ical  ami   Ut^'rary  importADee  of  the  *' Seven  years* 
War  "  for  Prussia  aii4  Gennauy. 
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(c)  In  the  Realgyinnasiimi  and  Oberrealschule,  a  conversa- 
tional command  of  the  language,  enabling  the  pupil 
to  give  the  substance  of  passages  already  read  in 
class,  to  describe  familiar  historical  events,  and  to 

five  connected  answers  to  questions  put  to  him  in 
rench. 

In  English — 

As  in  French,  allowance  being  made  for  the  shorter  time 
given  to  the  subject. 

In  History^ — 

(a)  A  general  knowledge  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  German 
history. 

(h)  A  detailed  knowlege  of  the  history  of  the  last  three 
centuries,  particularly  of  the  history  of  Germany. 

(c)  An  accompanying  knowledge  of  chronological  and 
geographical  data. 

In  Mathematics — 

(a  An  accurate,  scientific  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject 
as  far  as  it  is  treated  in  the  highest  class. 

(h)  Readiness  in  all  calculations  that  concern  the  deaUngs 
of  everyday  life. 

In  Physics — 

(a)  A  general  historical  knowledge  of  the  development  of 
the  science. 

(h)  Further,  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  equilibrium    ' 
and  motion,  and    the  theory  of    heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  sound,  light. 

In  Chemistiy — 

(a)  A  knowledge,  based  on  experiment,  of  the  stoichiometric 
and  property  relations  of  the  ordinary  inorganic  sub- 
stances, and  of  the  organic  substances  most  important 
for  domestic  and  commercial  purposes. 

(6)  A  knowledge  of  the  simple  minerals,  enabling  the  pupil 
to  describe  their  purely  chemical  compounds,  their 
physical  properties  and  chemical  reactions. 

§  46.    The  Oberschubat,  in  setting  a  paper,  decides  further  the 
length  of  time  to  be  allotted  to  it. 


*  Cp.  p.  349. 
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I  47.  The  papers  are  cUuie  in  a  schixjl  class-r<xnn,  and  under  the 
immtemipted  Kupervision  of  masters,  wlio«e  duty  it  is  Uy  report 
any  bn?jicn  of  exaniiimtion  rules  to  the  hwul  niastcr.  Cheating  of 
any  kinil  disqualifies  a  candidate. 

§  48.  The  papers  arc  corrected  by  uieiiiberH  of  the  schocil  staff* 
Ejach  paper  receives,  aeconlinj^  to  merit,  the  mark  l=very  gootl, 
2  =  good,  3  =  pretty  good»  4  — satLsfactory,  5  =  unsatisfactory,  or 
6  =  had. 

Marks  are  given  u]K>n  a  similar  system  in  the  oral  examina- 
tion, after  which  tlie  examination  comuiisNion  mecLs  to  discuss 
the  final  assessment  of  general  merit,  and  the  granting  or  with- 
holding of  certificates,  A  certificate  is  granted  when  the  mark 
for  pneral  merit  is:  l='*very  good,"  2  =  '*gofxl,**  ri  =  **  pretty 
goo(i,"  or  4  =  "  satisfiicWry."  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  hid  paper 
(/'./^.,  uiarked '*  6  ")  in  any  of  the  more  important  subjects  0\7., 
Genuan,  Latin,  Greek,  French.  Mathematics,  Physics)  disqualifies. 
Apart  froui  this,  excellence  in  one  paper  may  balance  deficiency 
in  another. 

§  4{h  ('■andidates  who  fail  to  obtain  a  certifie4ite  are  allowed  to 
present  themselves  once  uK^re  lor  exaTuination,  !jut  not  before 
Easter  of  the  following  yean  The  number  of  tln^se  who  fail  is 
very  stuall.  In  the  years  1880  H2  only  four  out  of  ;i40  were 
*'  ploughed."  Nor  in  considering'  the  geneml  progress  of  work 
throughout  the  schools  concerned  would  one  expect  a  difierent 
result,  for.  jis  we  have  seen,  it  is  rarely  that  uiore  than  one-fifth 
of  any  class  fail  to  obtiiin  their  yearly  promotion.  In  fact,  the 
general  work  of  the  schools  is  so  arranged  that  any  lioy  of  fair 
ability  and  industrious  habits  can  ptiss  through  the  various 
cUisses  in  regubir  yearly  succession,  and  a  Iiot  who  has  thus 
reat^hed  the  highest  ela.ss  ean  confidently  look  forw^ard  to 
ohtainiug  his  leaving  certificate,  if  he  continues  to  work  steadily. 
Nor  can  the  preparation  necessary  for  the  examination  Ijo 
regjirtled  as  an  undue  strain  upon  the  energies  of  the  ciindidates. 
Formerly,  before  the  pipers  were  set  only  upon  the  last  years 
work,  some  such  stmin  may  have  been  felt,  and  there  was  at  any 
rate  an  excessive  and  wearisome  amount  of  revision  work.  But 
that  was  remedied  some  years  liack,  and  wisely,  as  the  wider 
knowledge  of  subsecpient  Abiturienten  has  since  shown. 

§  50.  The  following  are  the  privileges  which  have  up  to  the 
present  time  been  granted  by  the  Government  to  the  Higher 
Schools,* 

The  Oberrealschule  confers  n}x>n  pupils  wlio 

L  Obtain  the  laiving  certificaf^: — 

{ft)  In  fJtt'  Imjmri((l  Serfnce. 

Right  of  entry  into  the  Post  Otfice \(  Higher 

Right  of  entry  into  the  Telegraph  Service/  Service). 
Right  to  qualify  for  entry  into  the  Shipbuilding  and 
MaclmieTjuilding     Uepartnients    of    the    Imperial 


Navy. 


•  School  R«j^rU  of  1896-7, 
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(b)  In  the  Civil  Service  of  tfte  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 
Rijjht  to  qualify  as  Mathematical  or  Science  Master 

in  Higher  Schools  (gmnted  14th  January,  1896). 
Right  of  entry  into  Railway  Administration  (Higher 

Service). 
Right  to  qualify  for  entry  into  Mining  Service. 

II.  Who  pass  out  of  Class  Ha.  : — 

Right  to  qualify  for  Survey  Department. 
Qualification  for  Clerkship  in  I  inance  Department. 
Right  of  entry  as  student  into  the  Techmsche  Hoch- 

schule. 
Qualification  for  Clerkship  in  the  Imperial  Bank 

III.  Who  pass  out  of  Class  IIb.  : — 

Exemption  from  one  of  the  two  years  of  military 

service. 
Right  to  qualify  as  Drawing  Master  in  Higher  Schools 
Right  to  qualify  as  Teacher  in  Industrial  Schools. 

No  recognition  has  as  yet  (August,  1897)  been  accorded  to  the 
following  resolution  of  the  Second  Chamber,  framed  in  April, 
1894,  and  repeated  in  1895 : — "  That  it  may  please  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Grand  Duchy  to  accord  to  the  Oberrcalschulen  of 
Baden  the  privileges  already  granted  to  such  schools  by  Prussia 
and  by  other  German  States." 

§  51.  The  Real^mnasium  confers  over  and  above  the  privileges 
conferred  by  the  Oberrealschule : — 

I.  Upon  pupils  who  obtain  the  leaving  certificate : — 

Right  to  qualify  as  Modem  Language  Maister  in  a 

Higher  School' 
Direct  entry  into  the  Army  as  subaltern. 

II.  Upon  pupils  who  pass  through  Cliiss  Ib.  : — 

Admission  to  profession  of  Naval  Paymaster. 

III.  Upon  pupils  who  pass  through  Class  Ha.  :— 

Admission  to  further  Army  Examination. 
Right  to  study  Dentistry. 

IV.  Upon  pupils  who  pass  through  Class  IIb.  :— 

Right  to  qualify  as  Chemist. 

S  52  The  Gymnasium  confers  all  privileges  conferred  by  the 
RealOTmnasium,  and  also  in  its  leaving  certificate  holds  the  key  to 
the  University  studies  of  Law,  Medicine,  Theology,  Classics,  and 

Political  Economy.  .       .     t   .•      n      i         a    k  4- 

A  supplementary  examination  m  Latin,  Greek,  and  Ancient 

History    may  be    passed    hy  Realgymnasiasten    who    thereby 
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acquire  the  full  privileges  attaching  to  a  leaving  certificate  of  the  - 
Gymnasium,  ana  a  similar  arrangement  holds  good  as  between 
the  Realgymnasium  and  the  Oberrealschule.* 

§  53.  The  uneven  distribution  of  privileges  largely  accounts,  first, 
for  the  disparity  of  the  numbers  in  the  highest  classes  of  the 
different  schools  (v.  p.  26,  Table),  and  secondly,  for  the  difference  of 
the  social  standing  of  their  pupils.  With  regard  to  the  latter  of 
these  points,  a  comparison  oi  tne  last  school-lists  issued  by  the 
Gymnasium  and  Oberrealschule  of  Karlsruhe  shows  in  that  of 
the  former  school  forty-one  names  with  the  prefix  "  von,"  as 
against  none  in  that  of  the  latter.  The  fonner  point  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  statistical  table  here  appended,  which  also 
shows  roughly  the  proportion  in  which  the  boys  of  the  Baden 
schools  are  subsequently  distributed  over  the  various  professions 
open  to  them. 

IN  1896 

OF  378  BOYS  WHO    PASSED    SUCCESSFULLY  OUT  OF  THE 


Qymna- 
sien. 

Realgym- 
nasien. 

Oberreal- 
schule. 

Total 

In 
1806. 

Total 

In 
1803. 

Total 

in 

1801. 

There  desired  to  become  : 

Students  of  Theology  : 

Roman  Catholic    

6k 





] 

Evangelistic           

Jewish         

10 
1 

— 

— 

h 

97 

94 

Students  of  Law        

87 

3 



90 

86 

54 

Students  of  Political  Economy 

and  Finance           

9 

2 



U 

15 

18 

Students  of  Medicine 

47 



47 

38 

52 

Students  of  Languages : 

Ancient       

5 





\ 

Modern        

1 

3 

^ 

20 

13 

24 

Uncertain 

11 

. 

j 

Students  of  Mathematics  and 

/ 

Science         

11 

3 

1 

15 

10 

10 

Students  of  Forestry 

11 

3 

14 

12 

13 

Students  of  Engineering    ... 
Students  of  Architecture    . . . 

26 

15 

6 

47 

25 

14 





4 

Students  of  Chemistry 

3 

3 

1 

7 

7 

2 

l^ost  Office  Officials 

13 

2 

6 

21 

16 

18 

Railway  Officials       

4 

2 

6 

2 

3 

Tradesmen      

5 





5 

7 

Officers  in  the  Army 

16 

6 



22 

23 

17 

Professed  other  Obj  ects 

1 



1 

6 

U 

Undecided       

— 

— 

— 

9 

ToUl     

322 

42 

14 

378 

364 

337 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  boys  who  complete  a  nine  years*  school-course  subse- 
quently study  Theology,  Law,  Political  Economy,  or  Medicine,  to 
none  of  which  studies  the  leavmg  certificate  of  either  Real- 
gymnasium  or  Oberrealschule  admits. 


♦  Hence  the  formation  of  the  Latin  cUuaaee  of  the  Oberrealschule  of  Karlsruhe 
moDtionod  on  page  336.  '  *  .. .  ,  ■ 
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§  54,  Ttie  physical  traininjjf  of  the  boys  is  provided  for  in  1*1) 
schook  by  a  course  of  gymmistKs,  which  in  each  class  occupies  two 
scliDoMiours  per  week.  Moroover,  the  gjiine  of  football  ( Assueia- 
tion)  has  been  sUirted  in  some  part^j  of  mden,  chiefly  by  English 
residents,  and  schoolboys  may  becorjie  menibers  of  a  football 
chiU 

As  ehisely  connected  with  their  physii:^il  training  must  bo 
considered  the  **  ont'Of-scliool "  control  to  which  the  boys  are 
subjected.  As  is  most  natural  where  the  energies  of  the  older 
pupils  are  turned  into  no  better  channel,  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  ape  what  is  coarser  in  the  manners  of  University 
students,  more  especially,  of  course,  in  larger  or  Fniversity  towns 
That  is  to  siiy,  that  oi^c'a.sionally  school  '*  coiopsuiies  "  and  "  beer- 
Uibles"  are  formed  in  imitation  of  the  stu^lent  tight hig-eorps  and 
drinking  societies.  Sjjccial  school  h*gislation  on  such  nmtters 
has  been  foimd  necessiiry  in  Baden,  as  throughout  tiennany. 
Only  the  meml>ers  of  Class  f,  are  allowed  to  cniter  either  c^ifes  or 
beer-houses,  except  in  the  ccnnpany  of  their  parents  or  tjther 
responsible  persons.  No  schoolhH:>y  may  visit  anv  wife  or  lieer- 
house  bevond  a  few  of  undoubted  respeeUbility,  wfiich  are  spetd- 
fied  by  the  head  master.  No  such  house  may  be  visited  in  the 
morning,  nor  may  any  visit  be  protracted  later  than  1 1  p.uK 
Hosts  who  encourage  illicit  visits,  and  boys  who  juiy  them  may 
incur— the  former,  among  other  penalties,  a  fine  of  £1,  the  latter 
the  punishment  of  '*  Karzer/'  Moreover,  afiy  excess  committol 
in  an  authorised  bouse,  or  any  evidc^ncc  of  a  loose  or  vulgar  tone 
among  the  upper  Iwys  is  sutiicient  to  cause  the  permission  to 
visit  ciifcs  and  beer-houses  to  be  token  away  altogether  The 
entire  efficacy  of  thase  rules  and  rejjulations  may  ne  doubtetl ; 
the  difficulty  of  enft>reing  tbem  without  an  energetic  school 
system  of  proctors  and  bulldogs  nuist  be  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
lived  in  a  Cferman  town.  To  check  the  fonnation  of  school 
'' eom|janies/*  the  Oberschulrat  found  it  necessary,  in  1881,  to 
issue  stringent  regulations,  the  necessity  for  which  is  still  prcseni. 
It  luay  be  remarked  here  that  smoking  in  the  streets  is  strictly 
forbidden  to  all  pupils, 

§  55v  The  school  fees  charged  in  the  Higher  Schools  are,  in  Hio 
Gjonnasien : — 


(a)  in  Classes  Vl.  \\  IV.,  £3  15,^. 


(6) 


III,  n,  I,  £4  4s. 


I  +  6s.  entrance  money. 


In  the  Realgynmasien  and  Realschulen^  of  varying  anioimt,  e.r/. 

In  the  Realgynmasium,  of  Karlsruhe,  £:). 
In  the  Ober^e^dschule,  £2  2*f.  +  15^.  for  boys  who  use  the 
Laboratory. 


A  remission  of  school  fees  is  granted  in  the  case  of  certain 
boys.  The  conditions  attached  to  such  remission  are  (a)  the 
parents  must  make  an  appliaition  to  the  head  master ;  (b)  they 
must  show  that  their  application  is  justified  by  their  pecuniary 
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circuiiisbinees ;  (c)  the  boys  must  bear  a  good  character  and  be 
up  to  the  average  standara  of  their  cliisa,  ITie  head  tJiaster  lays 
Riich  applitmtioiis  before  thu  Obersehiilrat,  whose  decision  then 
follows  generally  in  accordance  with  his  recommendations, 

§  56.  Entrance  Scholarships  are  unknown,  and  prizes  are  few; 
the  foniier  arc  Vmt  little  nece.s.sary  where  individual  silioolg  do  not 
oouip*'te  witli  each  other,  for  the  1m tier  the  privile*Jjes  giiined  by 
pissmg  out  of  the  various  classus  are  a  sufficient  substitute,  and, 
moreover,  render  unnecessary  our  tedious  system  of  marks. 

§  57.  Every  Hi^trher  Schr>ol  18  inspected  onee  in  two  years  by  a 
iueuil>er  of  the  Oberschulrat.  Moreover,  members  of  the  Beirat 
of  a  school  may  attend  the  teatdiing  iu  any  of  its  c!ass€ss.  Other 
visitors  are  oidy  admitted  by  the  special  permission  of  the  head 
master,  which  is,  however,  readily  grantx^cl 

^  58,  At  the  head  of  each  Higher  S(dn>ol  is  a  head  master 
(Direktor,  Rektor  or  Vorsiand),  whi>,  in  tht-  umnagenicnt  of  his 
school,  exercises  the  same  direct  control  as  an  English  head 
master,  Hv  is  appoitited  by  the  Oberschulrat.  As  a  qnaliticjition 
lor  appointuinut  is  ri*quirca,  bcside.s  hm^  practical  experience  ot 
school  work  and  orgauisin!jf  power,  the  inijwibility  of  takin)^  the 
higheiit  form  iu  its  un>st  important  sidyectAi  (e.g.,  in  the 
Gynmasien,  in  Latin  and  Greek). 

§  59.  Tlie  he4id  ntaster  is  supported  by  a  teaching  staff  ennsisting 
of  Profcssoren,  Lehnimtspruktikanten,  Keallehrer,  and  Religi*iiis- 
lehrer. 

Tlie  Professoreu  are  uiaslei*s  who  have  enjoyed  an  University 
training,  and  have  been  oHirially  appointed  in  a  Higher  School 

The  Lehramtspraktikantcn  are  masters  who  have  enjoyed  an 
University  training,  and  are  tea.ching  in  a  Higher  School,  but  are 
waiting  lor  othcial  appointment. 

The  Reallehrer  are  elementary  schoolmasters  who  have  not 
enjt»yed  a  University  training,  but  who  are  sometimes,  neverthe- 
less, employed  in  Higher  Schools,  chiefly  as  teachers  of  elemen- 
tary subjects. 

The  Religionslehrer  are  appointed  by  the  Oberschulrat  on  the 
reeommeufktion  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  include  the 
teachers  of  religion  according  to  the  varitius  creeds  professed 
among  the  pinoils.  Of  the.se  is  only  required  that  they  shall 
have  studied  Theology,  but  they  may  also  qualify  as  teachcre  of 
other  subjects,  and  thus  obtain  appointment*  as  Prof  essoins. 
The  numlHT  of  those  who  acbipt.  this  latter  course  is  on  the 
inemise. 

§  00.  All  mastei*s  who  have  been  definitely  appointed  as  such  are 
State  servants,  enjopng  tlie  privileges  and  suoject  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  "  Law*  concerniug  the  Stttte  servants  of  litulcn  and 
the  afljustment  of  their  siilaries." 

The  siilary  of  a  head  mast<T  is  £275,  rising  every  three  years  by 
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£25,  and  carr3dng  with  it  either  free  lodging  or  a  lodging 
allowance  of  £31,  £20  10s.,  £16  10«.,  or  £12  10s.,  according  to 
local  house  value. 

The  minimum  salary  of  a  professor  is  £100,  with  lodging 
allowance  as  in  the  case  of  head  masters.  The  professor's  salary 
rises  by  £25  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  service,  and  £25  after 
every  subsequent  three  years.  Thus  he  reaches  the  maxinunn 
salary  of  £250  in  seventeen  years. 

The  Lehramtspraktikant  receives  a  salary  of  from  £60  to  £80. 

The  salary  ot  the  Reallehrer  starts  at  £90  or  £95.  This 
salary  rises  oy  £12  10s.  after  two  years  of  service,  and  then  by 
£15  after  every  further  three  years  to  a  maximum  of  £185  to 
£190.  It  carries  with  it  a  lodging  allowance  varying  from  £9 
to  £24. 

The  Religionslehrer  are  paid  by  the  schools  which  they  visit ; 
but  a  schocS  is  not  compelled  to  engage  a  Reli^onslehrer  of  a 
creed  professed  by  less  than  twenty-five  of  its  pupils ;  the 
responsibility  of  providing  the  reqiiisite  religious  instruction  for 
a  smaller  number  rests  with  the  Church  concerned. 

§  61.  The  distribution  of  salaries  among  the  members  of  the 
stiiif  of  a  Higher  School  may  be  furtner  illustrated  by  the 
following  tables : — 

I.    SALARIES    OF    MASTERS    HOLDING    APPOINTMENTS 
AS    STATE    SERVANTS. 


RiALaTMNABIUM    OF 
KARL8RUHK,  1897. 

OBIRRlALSOHirLB  OF 
KARLSRUHB,  1807. 

Salary. 

Lodging 
Allowance. 

Salary. 

Lodging 
Allowance. 

A.  Direktor  ... 

B.  Professors— 

1 

£275  -h  £20 

£     8.    d. 
238  10    0 
212    0    0 
203  10    0 
163  10    0 
153  10    0 
140    0    0 

115  0    0 
110    0    0 
105    0    0 
100    0    0 
100    0    0 
100    0    0 

172    0    0 
155    0    0 
157    0    0 
123  10    0 

116  10    0 

£      8.    d. 
31     0    0 

31     0    0 
31     0    0 
31     0    0 
31    0    0 
31    0    0 
31    0    0 
31     0    0 
31    0    0 
31    0    0 
31    0    0 
31     0    0 
31    0    0 

24    0    0 
24    0    0 
17  10    0 
17  10    0 
17  10    0 

A.  Direktor... 

B.  Professors 

1 

£275  -f  £20 

£     s.   d. 
203  10    0 
197    0    0 
160    0    0 
148  10    0 
148  10    0 
130    0    0 
100    0    0 
100    0    0 

188  10    0 
153  10    0 
152    0    0 
135    0    0 
135    0    0 
128  10    0 
122  10    0 

60    0    0 

£     8.   d. 
31     0    0 

31    0    0 

2 

2 

31    0    0 

3 

3 

31    0    0 

4 

4 

31    0    0 

5 

6 

6 

31    0    0 

6 

31    0    0 

7 

f 

31    0    0 

8 

8 

31    0    0 

9 

C.  Reallehrer 
1 

10 

11 

24    0    0 

12 

2 

17  10    0 

3 

17  10    0 

C.  Reallehrer— 

4 

17  10    0 

1 

5 

17  10    0 

2 

6 

17  10    0 

3 

7 

17  10    0 

4 

D.  Lehramts- 
praktikant 

5 

Total 

£2,750  0  0 

£503  10  0 

Total  

£2,557  10  0 

£408  0  0 
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IL    bALARiE8  OF  MA8TERS  AND  TEACHERS  OTHER 
THAN   STATE  SERVANTS. 


RKALGTNNASft^. 

OBKllRlALaOHt;i.K. 

LolirttriitM|»raktikanttm 

SaUr>% 

80      1 
80 
75 
70 

60 

Lelimni  t^prnk  ti  k  an  tefi 

Salnry. 
£ 
75 

2                 *' 

2 

70 

d 

a               ,, 

00 

4                 ,. 
5 

4 

5  rrtjlmtioner  (elementajy 

>Ul tj<*C"tr< ) ..,,»,.,,- 

60 
70 

6  l*nf  J mt\ oil er  ( 4  rawing) 

55 

Ti»Ul 

£365 

Total 

£3fi0 

Tuachei^s  of  religion  and  tea^chors  of  any  extra  subjects  (e,g,,  of 

Latin  and  Itjiliun  in  the  Oberrealschiile)  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
£5  per  hoin*  per  annum. 

§  (j2.  Ever\^  master,  whose  appointment  has  been  officially  recog- 
nised, is  entitled  after  ten  years  of  service  to  a  pc*nsion  anjountinj^  to 
thirty  per  cent,  of  h\h  sabuy  and  lodging  aJlowance.  Thi«  pcr- 
eontage  incrcastss  by  one  and  a  half  after  every  further  year  of 
service,  so  that,  after  forty  years  from  the  date  of  his  appointment, 
a  master  can  retire  upon  the  mnxiuuuii  pension  of  seventy-live 
per  cent  of  liis  then  salary.  The  year  of  military  service  is 
cuunted  as  one  of  the  ten  yenrs  qualifying  for  a  pension. 

The  widows  and  nmnarried  chiluren  of  masters  arc  also 
entitled  to  pensions,  the  children  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
widow*s  pension  amounts  to  thirty  p(^r  cent  of  the  husbands 
salary,  that  of  i'fich  child  to  two- tenths  of  the  widow's  pension 
(two-tifths  in  the  case  of  an  ori)han).  All  roasters  are  conipeIIe<l 
to  pay  a  yearly  contribution  of  three  per  cent,  of  their  saluriea 
into  the  "  Widow  s  Fund." 

After  bis  fifth,  or  in  special  cases  after  his  seventh,  year  of 
service,  a  masters  appointment  is  considered  irrevocable — that  is 
to  say,  he  cannot  be  disiuissed  except  on  the  ground  of  miscon- 
duct or  neglect  of  duty. 

§  63.  A  master  whom  any  way  neglecte  his  duty  may  be,  accord- 
ing t<o  the  gravity  of  his  ottence  :  (1 )  cautioned  :  (2)  cautioned  and 
lined  in  a  :>um  of  not  more  than  £10  ;  {llf  fined  in  the  >iniouiU  of 
not  more  than  one- third  of  a  years  income,  or  perninnently 
deprived  of  m»t  more  than  one-filth  of  his  salary,  ana  transfer  red 
to  another  school  of  equal  or  of  lower  standing :  (4)  dismissed  and 
deprived  of  his  claim  to  pension  and  other  privileges.  Such 
punishments  are  n(Jt  inflicted  except  after  a  carefid  inquiry  con- 
ducted l»y  the  e<lucational  authorities, 

A  master  may,  when  circumsUtnces  require  it,  be  transferred 
from  one  school  to  another  quite  apart  from  any  (juestion  of 
punishment.     In  this  ciise  he  is  ensured  against  loss*  of  salary. 

A  master  is  liable  to  be  requested  to  retire  {a)  when  he  is 
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ai\ty-six  years  old,  and  liis  work  is  impaired  by  age;  (/>)  when  on 
account  of  physical  or  inenUil  weakness  he  cannot  perforin  his 
duties;  (r)  when  illness  has  kept  hirn  at  least  one  year  from  his 
duties.  (Ho  may  in  this  case  be  subsequently  re-instated.)  Such 
enforced  retireiuent  of  Cf>urso  does  not  entail  loss  of  pension, 

§  04.  The  regulations  for  the  previous  trnmnig  ot  niastei*s  of 
Higher  Schools  have  experienced  umny  alterations.  Originally 
candidates  for  masterships  were  required  to  pass  only  one  exanu- 
nation,  and  accortling  to  their  success  were  considered  qualified 
U>  give  instruction  in  all  or  some  of  the  chief  subjects  taught  in 
the  schools.  They  were  recjuired  to  have  spent  at  least  three  years 
previous  to  this  examination  at  an  University,  and  at  the 
U  niversity  of  Heidelberg  (as  later  in  Freiburg  and  Karlsruhe) 
was  provided  an  opportunity  of  attending  lectiu'cs  on  pedagogy, 
and  obtaining  some  practical  experience  of  teacbing.  Then  m 
18(i7  it  was  decreetf  that,  in  future,  masters  should  ])ass  {a)  a 
qualifying  exiunination  in  tbeoretie^il  and  scientitie  knowledge, 
and  (f>)  a  further  exanunation  testing  practical  teaching  ability. 
The  fiu^ther  examination  was  to  be  passed  after  the  second  year 
of  service  in  a  Higher  School.  Masters  nuist,  moreover,  have 
been  for  four  tenns  members  of  a  training  college,  though  in  the 
case  of  the  luathematical  and  science  masters,  the  scarcity  of 
appropriate  training  colleges  partly  frustrated  this  regulation. 
And  as  the  classicul  and  matheniatical  and  science  luasters  were 
thus  divided,  so  there  were  fornicd  out  of  the  cpjalityiuji,'  exami- 
nation two  cxaTuinations — one  in  cla,ssics,  and  one  in  matbeuiatics 
and  science.  In  1873.  a  thirtl  examination  was  added  to  these 
two  alternatives;  in  it  was  required  a  knowledge  of  cla^ssica 
sufficient  for  a   teacher  of  a  middle  form   (lUii,,  IIIa.),  and  a 

feneral  knowledge  of  Genuan,  Frt?neh,  and  English  or  History, 
n  1873  too,  the  further  examination  was  abolished,  but  a  year 
of  voluntary  and  probationary  service  was  retpiired  of  each 
master.  In  1880,  tlie  eihicational  authorities  were  induced  to 
adopt  in  the  main  the  Prussian  regulations  concerning  the 
previous  training  of  masters.  They  adopted  them  in  the  hope 
that,  if  miiforniiiy  of  training  existed  between  the  two  States, 
masters  trained  in  Baden  might  obtain  posts  in  Prussia,  The 
hope  was  a  vain  one,  for  it  is  doubtful  il  an  instimce  coid<l  ho 
fotnid  of  a  master  who  has  left  Bidden  to  take  mi  appointment 
in  Prussia.  Worse  than  this,  the  Prussian  regulations  are  not 
found  to  bear  giiod  fruit  amx  Baden  soil.  The  training  college 
no  longer  forms  part,  of  the  conipulsory  training  of  masters.  The 
quahtynig  exaiaination  confers  eertitictites  of  twt>  grades.  The 
higher  grade  certiticate  (Prussian  ( >herlehrcrzeu^niss)  shews  that 
the  candidate  has  passed  in  two  special  subjects  for  higher 
classes  ;  and  in  two  secondary  subjects  for  middle  classes,  or  in 
a  third  special  subject  for  higher  classes.  The  lower  grade 
certiticate  (Prussian  Lehrcrzeugniss)  can  lie  gained  by  those  who 
profess  two  spetdal  subjects  for  middle  classics,  one  secondary 
subject  for  middle  classes,  and  one  secondary  subject  for  lower 
classes.  The  cjxndidate  has  an  almost  entirely  free  choice  of 
subjects.     So  that  now  while  all  masters  are  not  qualitied  to  tak© 
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equally  kigh  work,  and  some  have  passed  a  far  severer  t«st  of 
intellectiml  atUiinments  than  othen*,  all  are  recognised  by  the 
State  iUi  eqnnl  in  respect  of  salary  and  privileges.  And  a  windi- 
date  may  piis.s  his  (qualifying  examination  in  the  most  impmetical 
combination  of  subjects,  and  yet  claim  appointment.  The  incon- 
griionsness  of  these  circnmstances  had  (we  may  presume)  already, 
in  1898,  become  Jippitrcnt  to  the  rontral  authorities,  for  in  that 
year  we  tind  the  Ooverntiient  ad\ising  teachers  of  Uenuan  and 
History  to  combine  modern  hmguages  with  those  subjects, 
emphasising  the  necessity  of  demanding  a  knowledge  of  science 
from  mathematical  masters  and  vim  r^7wt,  and  laying  stress  upon 
the  value  of  the  training  college  as  a  prelude  to  pmctical  wort 

§  (35.  Nevertheless,  m  the  last  Conference  of  Head  Ma^sters  of 
Ridtn  Schools  held  towards  the  end  of  180(>,  the  complaint  is  still 
ioiid  thai  the  choice  of  subjects  for  the  qualif^ang  examination  is 
hmited  merely  by  atl vice  and  not  by  ordinance  of  government, 
and  that  it  w*  hard  to  make  u^p  of  mm€  inant^^s  inho  have  pamed 
the  t\nntiinafi(tv.  Moreover  the  two  grades  of  certitic^tte  are 
condei  1 1 ned  as  i mprac tical. 

Two  plans  of  reform  were  suggested  at  the  Conference: 

(a)  That  an  examination  in  special  subjects  should  1)6  hehl 
in  February  or  March  ;  that  successfid  candidates 
should  pans  the  following  summer  at  the  Hoelischule 
of  Freiburg,  Karlsruhe,  or  Heideltierg,  and  there  hear 
lectures  and  discussions  on  pedag4>gy,  attend  the 
teaching  of  classes  in  Higher  Sch<X)ls,  luid  make  some 
private  practical  experiments  in  teaching ;  that  they 
should  then  be  admitted  in  the  liegimiing  of  winter 
to  a  second  examination  in  general  knowledge  and 
I>edagogj',  Mud,  hiivincf  passed  tins,  should  be  appi>inted 
as  probationers  in  a  Higher  School;  that  sucli  prolia- 
tinners  as  proved  successful  under  the  guidance  of 
the  heaii  masters  and  masters  under  whose  care  they 
had  been  placed,  should  then  be  recommended  for  an 
indopentlcnt  post  in  the  fo]lo\\ing  summer, 

(h)  That  after  the  first  exanuiaition  a  ^\diole  year  should  be 
spent  at  one  of  the  three  Hochschulen  in  hearing  the 
atoresaid  lectures  and  discussions  on  pedagogy, 
attending  cljisses  of  Higher  Schook,  ana  milking 
practical  experiments  in  teaching ;  that  during  this 
year  eaudidates  should  act  as  voluntary  masters  in  a 
Higher  School  of  Heidelberg,  Karlsruhe,  or  Freiburef ; 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  should  pass  the 
second  examination,  and  become  qualified  for  an 
independen  t  |k >st. 

Whether  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  plans,  or  a  combination 
of  both,  will  be  adopted  is  imcertain,  but  we  may  safely  expect 
that  the  Prussian  regulations  will  not  remain  in  force,  Tliey 
have  been  fairly  tried  and  found  wauling,  and  the  Education 
Department  of  Baden  would  not  be  acting  up  to  its  traditions  if 
it  retained  them. 
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A  further  flict,  not  mthoiit  importance,  can  be  read  out  of  the 
above- iiientioneil  plans  of  reform.  A  desiro  is  expri\sse(l  in  them 
to  ensure  prt'liiitiiiary  j)edagogieal  knowk^lgo  and  practical 
experience  in  the  ease  of  newly  appointed  masters.  Wv,  E.  von 
Sallwnrk*.  writinLf  in  1800,  accuses  ttie  Higher  Sehools  of  as- 
smiling  an  apathetic  attitude  tuwards  all  such  Toatters.  It  wonld 
seem  that  Ins  admonitions  have  borne  fruit.  Opportunity  for 
gaining  some  preliniirmry  knowledge  of  pedagogy,  both 
practical  and  theoretical,  has  bei'n  atforiled  at  Heidelberg  since 
the  time  of  Henna im  Kocldy  (c%  18(j4-).  And  it  has  long  been 
the  wish  of  the  Editeation  Department  to  make  the  acquiring  of 
such  koowkHlge  eonipuls<:»ry  for  all  Higher  School  masters.  In 
1892,  indeed,  the  rough  draft  of  a  resolution  to  this  eti'eet  wais 

Frinte<l,  in  order  to  be  liiid  before  the  Grand  l>iike,  while  the 
Tniversity  of  Heidell>crg  included  in  its  estiiuates  an  item  to 
cover  the  additional  cost  of  the  undertaking.  But  it  was  objected 
that  those  to  whom  the  Heidelberg  lectures  were  open  were  still 
students,  and  that  the  lectures,  if  made  compulsory,  woulil  inter- 
fere with  their  scientitic  studies.  At  present,  all  voluntary 
masters  serving  in  Heidelberg,  Karlsruhe,  or  Freiburg  (to 
Karlsruhe  and  Freibui-g  the  Heidelberg  system  has  for  suuie 
years  t^een  extended)  are  obliged  to  attend  the  courses  of  lectures 
and  practical  work  there  provided.  Now,  there  is  a  prospect  of 
all  mastei-s  being  sent  dunng  their  year  of  voluntary  ser\uce  t*> 
one  i>f  these  three  towns. 

§  tJt).  Witli  regan[  to  tlieir  lionrs  of  work,  the  Higher  School 
tnastem  of  Baden  are  better  otf  than  their  English  eollwigues.  The 
head  master  of  any  except  tpiite  small  schools  is  reqm'red  to  teach 
during  12-14  hours  piT  week,  the  professors  during  18-20  hours, 
the  teachers  of  elemcnUiry  subjects  during  24-2(»  hom*s.  In 
schools  where  the  classes  are  very  small,  an  additional  six  hours 
of  teaching  may  be  required  of  the  head  master,  and  of  the  other 
masters  an  additional  four  hours. 

The  teaching  duties  of  the  professors,  which,  in  all  except 
smaller  schools,  occupy  less  than  four  hours  a  day,  will  no  duubt 
appear  extravagantly  light  to  some  English  head  masters.  In 
reality,  the  educational  authorities  have  so  arranged  them  after 
cixreful  calculation  and  from  motives  of  a  wise  economy.  Their 
object  Ls  to  obtiiin  from  each  master  the  best  quality  of  work 
(bnnng  the  greatest  numlFer  of  years.  They  believe  that  the 
experienced  master  is  the  most  efficient,  and  they  wish  to  avoid 
a  lai*ge  pension  list.  They  hold  that  with  sb*irter  hours  a  master 
can  put  his  full  energ)^  mto  his  teaching,  antl  tliat  better  results 
may  be  required  of  him.  Thus,  too,  a  master  can  teach  a  larger 
clasSjf  and  if  no  actual  saving  is  hereby  eflected  in  the  number 
of  Tuasters  required,  an  important  saving  of  leisure  time  for  each 


•  **DaB  StaatBseminar  flir  Paedaisjcmk/*  p.  12. 

t  The  average  nil  in  Iters  of  t>ny;^  in  all  <r'liii^se.s  of  Hif^her  8('ho<ils  are  :  in  the 
Gymnosien  ant]  Pro^^yuinjisieo,  :2D-'27  i  in  the  Html  Ljym  nasi  en  and  J{ea!pro},^yiii- 
niwiiin,  28-t!9;  in  the*  <*berrealf«'hule  and  seven-clas-'i  Keal^hulen,  H5;  in  the 
KuiaUer  schuoLji  22, 
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master  is  effected*  In  this  regard  many  assistant  masters  in 
our  secondary  schools  are  hiuny  off  in  eomparison  \\'\\\\  the 
assistiiiit  masters  in  Baden.  But  in  Baden  it  is  considered 
essential  that  a  due  amount  of  leisure  titne  be  secured  to  all 
assistant  nuistc*rs.  For  it  is  regarded  as  the  Gennun  master's 
duty  that  he  shall  not  lay  aside  all  st-ientitic  study  with  the 
student's  cap  or  on  the  acquisition  of  his  teachint^  diploma,  hut 
that  he  sliall  continually  strive  to  render  Iiimsell  titti  r  for  the 
profession  he  has  entered.  The  importance  att^ichcfl  in  Biiden 
to  the  iidtilnient  of  this  duty  is  clearly  shown  by  the  material 
cncouragenicnt  given  to  fulfil  it.  'fhe  Bnden  professor  litis 
opportunities  which  are  nowhere  else  so  freely  aflorrliMl  of  coiu- 
pleting  the  educ^ation  whii'h  he  began  at  scIiohI  and  continued 
at  college.  If  he  desires  to  study  modern  lauguages^  he  can 
freuuently  obtain  a  stipend  (Stipendium)  from  (Tuvernmeut  to 
enable  him  to  study  them  where  they  are  spoken.  Such  a  stipend 
amoinits  to  £25  to  HW  for  a  six  weeks'  visit  to  England,  and  £20 
Ltj  £25  for  a  similar  visit  to  France,  For  classical  s<*liolars  tliere 
are  arrangcil  tours  <Sttidienreisen)  through  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece, 
and  Asia  Minor.  Of  suf-h  tours,  one  took  plm'e  in  1889  (from 
March  4th  to  April  27ili),  another  in  1892  (irum  March  10th  to 
May  27th),  and  a  third  in  IHOtj  (from  February  27th  to  May  *3rd). 
The  route  of  the  fii-st  was  :  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Pompeii  ;  of 
the  second  :  Gretrce,  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople  ;  of  the  third  : 
Rouie,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Tarentum,  Canna:?,  Cotrone,  Locri, 
Regium,  Syracuse,  Palermo,  Segesta,  Tunis,  Sanhnia.  Ever}^ 
master  was  required  to  contribute  towards  his  expenses  :  £15  for 
the  first  tfnir.  £18  for  the  second,  and  £18  for  the  third.  These 
tours  are  conducted  by  University  professors.  Substitutes  are 
provided  for  niastei*s  during  their  absence  on  such  tours. 

§  67*  The  so-called''  grace  "  tern  i  of  Clifton  College  corresponds  to 
sonic  degree  with  the  Bjulen  systeiu  of  Studienreisenana  Stipen- 
dien.  But,  apart  from  such  sporadic  el!i>rts,  little  or  nothing  is 
done  in  England  to  encourage  niasters  to  continue  their  University 
studies,  Tliat  the  teaching  in  our  Higher  Schools  sutlers  accord- 
ingly is  certain.  But  in  the  absence  of  organisjition  in  our  schools 
there  is  no  remedy.  The  necessary  money  Wduld  have  to  come 
out  of  the  school  funfis,  and  in  luany  cases  it  would  not  lie 
forthcoming.  Moreover,  our  mustei's  are  luievenly  paid  in  uur 
various  schools.  The  result  of  granting  stipends  might  be  in 
some  cases  that  the  master  w^onld  use  the  qualifi cations  gained 
at  the  expense  of  one  school  in  order  to  secure  a  post  at  another. 
But  beyond  all  this,  it  is  very  duulitful  whether  our  hcadmastf^rs 
as  a  IxKly  have  yet  realised  tht^  necessity  of  securing  cai>jible 
teachers  for  all  classes  and  in  all  sulijects.  The  teaching  of 
UKxIern  languages  may  he  taken  as  a  case  in  point.  The  begin- 
ners (the  most  important  stage)  arc  often  in  the  hands  of  irien 
wlu)  luay  be  admiraltle  teac  hei*s.  but  know  nothing  of  the  subject, 
and  the  senior  boys  in  those  oi  foreigners  who,  indee<l,  know  the 

•  Le  ,  in  a  scliool  week  averaging'  M  lifxirs  i>er  rlaMf^,  15  luastera  working  20 
liours  t4«ich  ten  elaH^-e©  of  "M)  boys  {'M^\  tioys),  where  15  uiAflteni  working  30  hours 
teach  15  cloa^eft  of  20  bo}'^  (^iOO  boy^). 
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subject,  but  may  not  be  admirable  as  teachers.  It  is  astonishing 
that,  among  our  schools,  traces  are  still  to  be  found  of  that  most 
pernicious  theory,  that  any  man  who  can  teach  any  one  subject  to 
a  junior  class  can  teach  all,  even  those  of  whicli  he  has  no  previous 
knowledge ;  that  he  can  learn  quicker  than  his  pupils,  and  can 
therefore  teach  them  by  "  keeping  ahead  "  in  the  woi^c  to  be  done  ! 
§  08.  To  those  who  argue  that  idleness  is  bred  of  assured  posi- 
tions the  following  table  must  be  the  apology  of  the  masters  of 
Baden.  It  is  taken  at  random  from  the  lists  of  scientiiic  treatises, 
which  are  issued  by  the  Higher  Schools  in  connection  with  the  head 
master's  yearly  report.  Each  school  issues  a  treatise  every  two  or 
three  years,  and  ea,ch  treatise  is  the  work  of  a  member  of  the  sUft*: — 

LIST    OF    1888-89. 

(jrymnasiurn  of  Baden       -        -        -  Essays  on  Dante's  Divine  Comedy. 

(jrynniasium  of  Bruehsal   -        -        -  Animal  Psychology. 

Gymnasium  of  Karlsruhe         -        -  Concerning  the   MSS.  of  L.  Junius 

Moderatus  Columella  (dc   re   rus- 

tica)    with    a    critical    edition    of 

Book  X. 
Oynmasium  of  Constance         -        -  The  Demegorics  of  Demosthenes. 
Gymnasiur   of  Lorrach    -        -        -  Quiestionum  Plautianarum  et  Teren- 

tiarum,  pars  I.    De  verbi  "  posse  " 

formis  dissolutis. 
Gymnasium  of  Mannheim        -        -  Roman  antiquities  in  the  Mannheim 

collections, 
(jymiiasium  of  Offenburg         -        -  Criticism  of  the  historical  authorities 

of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Gymnasium  of  Pforzheim         -        -  Pasition  of  M.ax  Piccolomini  in  Wal- 

lenstein. 
Gymnasium  of  Tauberbischofshcim  -  De  casuum  usu  VaiToniano. 
(iymnasium  of  Weitheim  -        -  The  juoper  treatment  of  Shakespeare's 

Julius  Ciesar  in  school  classes. 
Progymnasium  of  Donaueschingen   -  Discoveries  of  Koman  coins  in  the 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 
Bealgynmasiimi  of  Mannheim  -        -  The  life  of  8.  Wilhelm. 
Bealschule  of  Karlsruhe  -        -        -  Catalogue  of  Library. 
Hr)here  Biirgerschule  of  Kenzingen  -  (a)  Scholia  Juvenalia  Inedita,  I. 

(/>)  Kenzingen  in  the  Peasant  War. 

Such  lists  prove  of  the  leisure  time  of  Baden  masters,  what 
the  results  oi  their  teaching  prove  of  their  hours  in  school,  that 
it  is  well  spent.  There  is  adnurable  work  in  many  of  the  treatises 
issued.  They  may,  moreover,  contain  valuable  hints  as  to  the 
teaching  of  various  subjects,  and  give  the  experience  of  one 
master  to  the  rest,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  promote  a 
friendly  rivalry  which  draws  closer  the  oond  by  which  all  Higher 
Schoolmasters  are  united.  Further,  they  give  some  gau<^e  of  a 
man's  ability  to  which  reference  might  possibly  be  made  upon 
the  question  of  later  appointments. 

§  69.  Of  great  importance  are  the  various  conferences  of  masters 
which  form  part  ot  the  routine  of  the  school  organisation.  The 
conferences  are  of  four  kinds : — 

{(I.)  Concerning  individual  schools : — 

1.  The    class    conference,    a    monthly    meeting    of   all 
masters  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  a  class,  at  which  the 
general  progress  of  the  class  is  discussed. 
1396.  £  E 
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2.  The  sct-iuastLTs'  uoiiftTence,  a  half-yearly  meeting  of  all 
masters  engage<l  in  teaehing  the  same  siilyect,  at  which 
such  subject  is  "sehemeU*'  for  Uh>  varioiKs  el  asses. 

o.  The  general  eonfereme.  a  termiiiiil  iiietiing  of  the 
who]i?  teaching  staff,  |>resitl('<l  over  bv  the  he;ul  Tiiaster. 
At  thes6  meetings  sneh  fniliuaiiees  of  the  {Ibei-Nrlnilrnt  are 
made  known  to  the  st^iff,  as  have  not  already  been  com- 
nnniiejited  to  thtaii  hy  oireiilar  Then  follows  a  discussion 
upon  any  (juestions  that  may  have  arisen  concerning  met  ho<l 
ot  teaching,  discipline,  the  choice  or  retention  of  school 
iMjoks,  and  so  forth.  Decisions  are  taken  by  vote,  and,  if 
rhey  cannot  otlierw  ise  be  arrived  at,  a  casting  vote  may  be 
given  by  the  headmaster. 

(Ik)  Concerning  all  schools  : — 

The  Head  Masters'  Conference,  a  compulsory  meeting  ot 
heads  of  sehools. 

There  have  been  six  such  meetings  held  in  Baden,  at  in- 
ten'als  of  about  three  years.  The  last  was  sunnnoned  on 
Novemlier  23,  1896, 

At  these  meeting  are  present  the  Obei*schulrat,  and  the 
head  1  nasti^rs  of  all  f  tyi  1 1  nasi  en ,  Progpnnasien,  Re^ilg}T]masien, 
Oberrcalschulen,  and  seven -clfiss  Kealsehulen. 

^  70.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  emphasise  two  points  in  connection 
witli  the  masters'  conferences.  They  show  us  that  in  the  schools 
of  Baden,  head  ma.ster  and  col  leagues  work  together  Xot  only 
does  the  [rrofessor's  voice  carry  with  it  due  weight  in  the  general 
lueetuigs  of  individual  schools.  For  tlie  head  inast^W  nieetiugs 
suggestions  are  collecttMl  Irnm  the  various  siOiool  stjitls,  and  from 
these  are  framed  questions  for  iliscussion.  Theref<»re,  the  recom- 
mendations m^xde  thereafter  to  the  Olxrschulrat  bear  with  them 
in  some  sense  the  weight  of  the  opinion  of  the  whole  teaching 
bmly,  while  in  compansun  with  tiiose  of  Baden  the  meetings  of 
our  head  masters  are  as  a  council  of  the  Epicurean  gmls. 

Secondly,  they  sliow  us  tljat  the  central  educational  authorities 
are  well  in  U:>uch  ^v^ith  the  head  masters  they  appoint.  In  the  Con* 
ference  of  1890.  we  tind  that  nuich  time  was  spent  in  discussing 
the  question:  **How  far  does  the  Ministerial  Ordinance  of  1S69 
call  tor  alteration  ?"  That  is  to  say,  that  just  as  the  lieadmaster 
invites  the  criticisui  of  his  staff  upnn  fuuiters  conci/niing  the 
administration  of  iiMlividual  sehouLs,  so  d<ii\s  (lovernnient  invite 
the  criticism  of  the  heathnasters  upon  tlie  regulatitms  of  gc^neral 
school  administration.  And  the  criticism  of  head  inasters  is  based 
on  the  suggestions  t>f  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  licrein  wo 
see  the  unity  between  t!ie  oflective  and  the  controlling  body 
which  has  characterised  anrl  acconq:>anied  the  rapid  ilevclopment 
of  Ifcideii's  Higher  Schools. 

§  7L  Whi>  were  in  earlier  times  the  nractical  pedagogues  or 
Batten  i    *'  Thoy  were,"  says  Dr.  von  SaUw^Urk  •  "  for  the  lower 


*    l>m  ^imi&bemnAr  fUr  Fi^a^ogiH, " 
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service  still,  even  in  the  enlightened  times  of  the  great  Frederick, 
the  village  gooseherd  or  a  discharged  soldier;  for  the  higher  service, 
aip  to  and  within  onr  own  times,  the  young  theologian  who  had  to 
make  a  living  till  he  obtained  a  benefice  irom  his  Church.  The 
master  by  profession  is  a  phenomenon  of  our  century."  And 
now,  in  1890,  "1  myself,"  says  the  same  writer,  "consider  our 
Gymnasicn  and  Realschulen  as  the  best  schools  of  their  kind 
now  in  existence,  and  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  their  masters 
would  grace  an  University  chair."  What  was  true  in  1890  is  still 
more  true  in  1897.  The  causes  of  this  rapid  change  are  in  part 
the  reforms  dealt  with  in  the  first  pa^es  of  this  report.  But  there 
is  a  cause  that  lies  deeper,  and  wnicn  is  likely  to  secure  for  the 
schools  of  Baden  a  future  progi'css  greater  than  that  which  has 
been  made  in  the  past.  Togetner  with  the  sense  of  the  advan- 
tiige  resulting  from  the  first  ffreat  refonns,  there  has  grown  up 
and  become  confirmed,  not  only  in  the  teaching  body  but  in  the 
whole  community,  the  realisation  of  the  importiince  and  necessity 
of  ^ood  education,  good  schools,  and  good  masters.  This  feeling 
is  fostered  by  the  central  authorities,  recognised  bjr  the  Govern- 
ment, and  shared  by  the  Grand  Duke.  And  thus  it  is  that  we  find 
citizens  and  townships  proud  of  the  schools  which  they  aid  in 
building  and  staffing  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  in 
the  control  of  which  they  are  not  unconsulted ;  a  Higher  School 
Council,  relying  confidently  on  the  head  masters  it  appoints: 
heud  masters  striving  with  assistjint  masters  in  the  interests  and 
for  the  just  claims  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers ;  and  assistant 
masters  entering  a  profession  where  their  position  is  assured,  and 
where  they  can  feel  that  they  are  working  not  only  in  support  of 
one  man,  not  merely  for  the  interests  of  one  school,  but,  further, 
for  the  progress  oi  a  great  educational  system.  There  is  no 
intention  in  this  report  of  disguising  defects  still  to  be  noticed 
in  the  teachers  of  Baden  Higher  Schools.  Dr.  von  Sallwtirk  told 
us  in  1890  that  their  pedagogical  training  was  sadly  deficient, 
and  in  1897  he  is  not  much  better  satisfied  with  them.  And  it 
is  probable  that  Baden  headmasters  would  admit  that  the  uneven- 
ness  of  their  staffs,  both  in  social  qualifications  and  in  practical 
teaching  ability,  is  still  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  country.  But  the  remedy  has 
been  discovered;  it  is  only  the  application  that  is  somewhat 
slow.  It  is  realised  in  Baden  that,  if  the  best  men  are  to  be 
secured  for  the  schoolmaster's  profession,  that  profession  must  be 
given  a  social  and  pecuniary  stjinding  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  higher  professions,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  demand  great 
sacrifices  of  a  man  about  to  enter  a  calling,  unless  it  offer  him 
some  fair  prospect  of  reward.*     And  it  is  not  hard  to  prophesy 

*  The  following  facte  may  help  to  illustrate  this  Rtatemeiii : — 

In  1884,  the  Minister  of  Education  admitted  in  the  sewsion  of  the  Landtag, 
that  there  was  not  enough  money  applied  to  the  payment  of  Uigher 
School  masterrt  of  University  training. 

In  the  same  year,  it  was  remarked  at  the  meeting  of  the  Standekammer 
of  Bmlen,  tliat  the  masters  as  State  officials  were  worse  treate<l  than  the 
lower  orders  of  judges  (e.g.,  Amtsrichter,  Amtsvorstande).  "Wliat  masters 
want,"  says  the  South-west  German  School  Journal,  commentirg  upp^ 
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from  the  latest  signs  of  the  times  that  Dr.  von  Sallwtlrk  and  his 
co-reformers  will  at  no  fur  distiint  date  be  able  to  point  to  a  body 
of  masters  of  more  consistent  excellence,  fashioned  of  better 
material  and  according  to  more  strictly  pedagogickl  methmi. 

§  72.  As  has  already  been  stilted,  the  time-tiible  and  curriciihmi 
of  the  Hohere  Madchenschulen  are  based  on  those  of  Reiilschulen, 
and  tieir  administration  is  so  sunilar  in  its  details  to  that  of 
other  Higher  Schools  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  touch  upon 
it  here  at  any  great  length.  The  teacning  staff  of  a  H(5here 
Madchenschule  consists  of  a  head-master,  supported  by  assistant 
masters  and  mistresses,  who  are  paid  at  somewhat  lower  rates 
than  in  the  schools  for  boys.  TTiis  point,  as  well  as  the  proportion 


tliia,  **  is  a  quicker  rate  of  progre.**sion  towanls  the  income  that  ensures  a 
decent  livehhootl,  and  a  reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining  tlie  maximum 
salary.  .  .  Then  will  disappear  the  necessity  of  the  side  pursuits  with 
which  the  professors  are  so  oft^n  reproached,  and  which  indeed  have  not 
tended  to  increase  the  rosi)ect  felt  for  the  teaching  Ixxly." 

In  February,  1885,  there  were  Lehramtspraktikanten  who  had  passed  their 
oualifying  examination  in  1879,  and  had  not  yet  become  professors,  and 
live  years  as  a  Lehramtspraktikant  could  be  reckoneii  upon.  The 
average  salary  of  professors  and  head  masters  of  Higher  Schools  was  £155. 
Only  three  professors  had  in  30  years'  service  reache<l  the  maximum 
salary,  whereas  the  lower  orders  of  Judges,  the  Amtsrichter  and  Amts- 
vorstande,  reached  their  maximum  salaries  of  £225  and  £260  respectively 
in  16  or  17  years. 

In  1885,  then,  a  petition  was  drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  Government, 
praying  among  other  things,  for  (1)  settlement  by  law  of  the  question  of 
Lehranitspraktikanten  and  tlieir  api)ointment  to  professorships ;  (2) 
settlement  by  law  of  tlie  question  of  salary  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
position  of  tlie  Higher  Scliool  professor  entirely  equal  with  that  of  the 
Amtsrichter.  This  petition  was  signeil  by  all  head  masters  save  five, 
and  by  all  professors  save  five.  IJut  it  failed,  acconling  to  the  South- 
west Gennan  School  Journal,  l)ecause  of  the  preponderance  of  legal 
representatives  in  the  ministrv  of  Baden.  *'  Nowhere  do  the  la>vj'ers 
appear  to  hold  so  many  of  the  highest  official  posts  as  in  Baden." 

In  1886,  however,  the  average  of  the  salaries  of  professors  in  Gymnasien, 
Realgynmasien,  Realschulen  and  Hohere  Blirgerschulen  was  slightly 
raised. 

In  1890,  the  principle  was  laid  down  in  the  Second  Chamber  upon  the  side 
of  the  Government  that  ijrofessors  were  rcgardetl  as  of  quite  equal 
standing  with  law  officials  of  University  training. 

In  1897  (on  January  1),  all  professors  appointed  before  1895,  received  an 
increase  of  salary  amounting  to  £25.  Tnereby  the  number  of  professors 
in  receipt  of  the  maximum  salary  was  increased  from  10  to  40.  And, 
moreover,  the  claim  of  the  ^)rofcssor  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  the 
Amstrichter  was  now  practically  recognise<l.  Compare  the  following 
table  :— 


Councillors  of  the  Provincial 
Courts  of  Justice  (Landge- 
richtsrj'te)  

Inspectors  of  Finance  (Finanzin- 
siiektoren)         

High  Foresters  (Oberfiirster)    ... 

District  Judges  (Amtsrichter) ... 

Professors 


Maximum  salary 
In  1897. 


275  0 

250  0 

250  0 

250  0 

250  0 


Average  Salary 
In  1897. 


271  0 

216  10 
199  0 
191  10 
186  10 


Average  Salary 
before  1897. 


£      8. 


253  10 

20i)  0 

180  0 

175  0 

101  lU 
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of  iiiiisters  to  mistresses,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  table, 
v.hicli  deals  with  the  Hohere  Mftdchenschule  of  Karlsruhe  in 
1807:— 


Masters. 

Salary. 

Lodging 
Allowance. 

Mistresses. 

Salary. 

Lodging 
Allowance. 

£     s. 

£     s. 

£      8. 

£       H. 

A  1. 

Head  master  ... 

265    0 

31     0 

— 

— 

— 

1} 

Prof  esso  1*8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1. 

213  10 

31     0 

1 

82  10 

17  10 

2. 

158  10 

31     0 

2 

80    0 

17  10 

3. 

140    0 

31     0 

3 

80    0 

17  10 

C 

Elementary 

TeacherH  ... 

— 

— 

4< 

80    0 

17  10 

1. 

190    0 

24    0 

5 

70    0 

17  10 

2. 

178  10 

24    0 

6 

60    0 

17  10 

3. 

• 

173  10 

17  10 

7 

60    0 

17  10 

4. 

163  10 

17  10 

8\inue©dle- 
19/    work 

80    0 

17  10 

o. 

109    0 

17  10 

70    0 

17  10 

(i. 

90    0 

17  10 

— 

— 

— 

D  1. 

G  y  m  11  a  8 1  i  c 

Master 

122  10 

17  10 

— 

— 

— 

Total  10  4-  1 


£2,063   10 


9 


I 


£820 


=  £2,883  10s. 


In  1894  the  totnl  number  of  girls  in  the  seven  Hohere  Madchen- 
schulen  of  Baden  was  2,436.  The  total  number  of  teachers  was 
97,  of  whom  21  were  masters  of  University  training,  28  masters 
who  had  not  been  to  the  Universities,  and  48  mistresses.  The 
average  number  of  girls  in  a  school  class  was  27. 

S  78.  The  object  of  the  Hohere  Madchenschulen  is  not  to  educate 
girls  as  scholars,  but  rather  to  furnish  them  with  that  education 
which  is  in  German  called  "  btirgerlich,"  that  is  to  say,  to  tit 
them  for  the  place  that  they  must  hereafter  fill  in  family  life  as 
daughters,  wives,  and  mothers.  Therefore  the  instruction  is, 
above  all  things,  practical.  The  luxuries  of  education  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  in  England  and  America,  enter  in  no  way  into 
the  training  of  either  boys  or  girls  in  Baden.  And  the  German 
educationist,  though  he  is  not  what  a  writer  in  the  "  Journal  des 
Debats  "  lately  adled  him,  an  "  antifeministe  farouche,"  is  exceed- 
ingly shy  of  any  changes  that  might  possibly  tend  to  develop  the 
type  which  is  now  known  among  us  as  the  '*  new  woman."  Any 
such  changes  he  would  regard  as  threatening  the  contmuance  of 
that  patient  and  self-sacrificing  race  of  German  wives  and 
mothers  which  forms  the  great  strength  of  his  country. 

*  The  teaching  in  the  Hohere  Mftdchenschulen  is  aamirable,  in 
modern  languages  (|uite  striking,  and  in  referring  to  this  a  word 
of  sj)ecial  praise  must  be  given  to  the  mistresses,  who  in  point  of 
entfuu^iasm  and  enterprise  need  not  fear  comparison  with  the 
masters  of  the  bi'st  boys'  schools.  It  is  satisfa(*torv  al.so  U)  find 
In  the  Hiihere  Madchenschulen  a  vigorous  system  of  gymnastics, 

*  Tliese  remarks  are  based  on  vUits  of  inspwtion  iii.ulc  l>y  the  kiiul  ]»eriuis- 
sioii  of  Herr  Direktor  Lohlein  U)  the  Holierc  MadchcnKchule  of  Karlsruhe, 
which  contains  ahout  a  quarter  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  Hohere 
Madchenschulen  of  Baden. 
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by  which  it  is  sought  to  encourage  that  pursuit  of  physical 
exercises,  the  lack  of  which  is  no  less  apparent  in  German  girls 
than  in  German  boys. 

§  74.  In  consequence  of  the  law  passed  bv  the  German  Reichstag 
in  1891  permitting  women  to  study  at  the  Universities,  efforts  have 
been  made  in  several  parts  of  Germany  to  found  girls'  schools  to 
prepare  for  an  University  training.  And  in  Baden,  which  is  the 
home  of  educational  experiment,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
of  these  schools  has  been  founded.  This  is  the  Madchengym- 
nasium  of  Karlsruhe,  whose  object  is  to  "  open  to  our  daughters 
the  path  to  the  entry  upon  University  studies,"  and  which  must 
therefore  first  show  whether  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of 
girls  are  equal  to  the  scientific  study  and  schooling  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  suited  to  boys  alone.  Supporters  of  the  school 
maintain  that  even  in  Mathematics  and  Latm— ^the  two  hardest 
subjects — the  girls  have  shown  themselves  quite  eaual  to  the 
boys.  But  the  Madchengymnasium  does  not  flourisn,  and  for 
these  reasons  :  the  parents  who  could  afford  to  give  their 
daughters  its  education  as  a  luxury  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
movement  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  it  has  not  yet  been  shown 
that  the  State  is  desirous  of  appointing  women  in  the  professions 
which  it  controls,  and  therefore  the  children  of  poorer  parents 
are  sent  to  the  more  practical  Hohero  Madchenschule.* 

§  75.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  enter  into  the  history 
of  the  "  Reiil "  movement,  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
position  which  Baden  occupies  with  regard  to  that  movement. 
It  is  a  middle  position  between  the  States  in  which,  as  in 
Prussia,  cliussical  education  hiis  been  almost  ov€»Twhelmcd  by 
the  wave  of  "  rciilismus,"  and  those  which,  like  Alsace,  have 
preferred  to  retain  the  old  cLissiciil  training.  The  movement 
has  been  strongly  felt  in  Baden,  as  the  following  table  shows : — 

NUMBER   OF   150 YS   IN   HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 


School  Year. 


1882-83 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
189a-94 
1994-95 


In  Oymnasieu 
and  Pn^mnasien. 


4590  =  52-2% 
5262  =  47-7% 
5107  =  45-7% 
4759  =  43-8% 
4657  =  42-8% 
4548  =  41-1% 
4494  =  39-6% 
4460  =  38-8% 
4421  =  37.9% 


In  Realgymuasieu. 


2949 
2565 
2495 
2394 
2376 
2146 
2089 
1813 
1652 


31-6% 

23-2% 

22-4% 

22% 

21-9% 

19-4% 

18-4% 

15-7% 

14-2% 


In  Kealschulen. 


1406 

3212 

3564 

37-24 

3838 

4372 

4773 

5233  : 

5578  = 


15-2% 
291% 
31-9% 

:m-2% 

35-3% 
39-5% 

42% 

45-5% 

47-9% 


Total. 


9,305 

ii,o:^ 

11,166 
10,877 
10,871 
11,066 
11,356 
11,506 
11,651 


*  Cy.  "  Journal  des  D«'l)ats,"  Sept.  22,  1897.  '*  On  sera  aans  doute  t'tonno  qufj 
le  nonibre  dea  jeunes  fille.s  nui  protitent  de  la  loi  de  1891  Boit  si  i)etit.  C'est 
(jiie  Ton  tolere  bien  <iue  la  femme  apprenne  la  medecine  ou  le  droit,  on  poii^se 
iiLs<|^u'au  bout  I't'tude  ues  sciences  ou  cfes  lettres  ;  luais  on  persiste  en  All^ina«rne 
a  lui  refuser  les  grades  qui  consacrent  ces  travaux  et  permettent  d'en  recueillir 
le  fruit." 
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§^7().  Here  and  there  a  Latin*  school  in  some  smaller  town  nas 
been  transformed  into  a  Realschule,  as  Friedrich  Gedike  at  the 
end  of  bist  century  advocated  that  all  such  schools  should  be 
transformed.  But  there  is  as  vot  no  si^  in  Baden  that  classical 
education  is  in  any  danger.  There  is  hdl  evidence  on  the  other 
hand  that  there  is  a  rapidly  and  Avidely  increasing  demand  for 
secondary  education,  and  the  history  of  the  last  four  or  five 
years  makes  this  most  clearly  manifest.  Between  1893  and  1895 
there  Wiis  a  movement  made  along  the  whole  line  of  the  smaller 
conmumities.  The  admirable  example  of  the  larger  towns  has 
been  followed  by  no  less  than  eleven  of  the  smaller.  Btihl, 
Gengenbach,  Messkirch,  Pfullendorf,  Sackingen,  Staufen,  Wolfach, 
Kehi,  Radolfzell,  Stockbach,  Triberg,  now  possess  three  Hohere 
Btirgerschulen  and  eight  "extended"  Elementary  Schools  with 
Hohere  Bttrgerschule  divisions.  And  the  education  provided  by 
these  newer  schools  is  almost  entirely  of  a  "  real "  or  Latinless 
nature.  Still,  especially  in  the  larger  towns,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  "  real '  pupils  has  been  a  net  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  in  Higher  Schools  rather  than  a  loss  to  the  Latin  Schools. 

The  numbers  of  the  great  schools  of  Karlsnihe  during  the  last 
twenty  years  have  been  as  follows : — 


In  the  Year. 

Gymnasium. 

Realgymnasium. 

o,sr^}-^"»- 

1 87(5-77 

423 

442 

1877-78 

483 

387 

333 

1878-79 

562 

391 

343 

1879-80 

617 

428 

381 

1880-81 

642 

435 

419 

1881-82 

689 

413 

410 

1882  83 

704 

414 

410 

1883-84 

691 

415 

511 

1884-85 

675 

474 

547 

1885-86 

669 

463 

571 

1886-87 

665 

463 

623 

1887-88 

678 

462 

692 

1888-89 

689 

476 

741 

1889-90 

649 

502 

7a3 

1890-91 

654 

506 

791 

1891-92 

642 

476 

839 

1892-93 

623 

475 

885 

1893-94 

637 

474 

IM>3 

1894-95 

660 

474 

mh2 

1895-96 

658 

481 

989 

1896-97 

643 

*536 

992 

With  KefvUingymnafciuni. 


It  c^m  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  rise  in  the  numbers 
of  the  Realschulen  has  been  accompanied  by  a  rise — not  indeed 
a  proportionate  rise — in  those  of  the  Latin  schools.  Indeed  the 
school  that  had  the  largest  number  of  entries  for  1896-7  and 
also  for  the  present  schoolyear  1897-8  was  the  Refonngymnasium. 


•  E,g,,  that  of  Villingen,  1896-7. 
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The  greiitost  authorities  on  education  in  Baden  are  agreed  that 
the  Reahnovenient  will  probably  go  yet  further,  but  it  should  be 
noticed  that  in  the  most  "real"  of  German  educational  systems 
(the  Prussian)  a  reaction  is  already  s(;tting  in,  and  that  the  rise  of 
the  Realschulen  has  not  in  the  last  three  years  been  so  much  by 
leaps  and  bounds  as  formerly. 

§  77.  In  Prussia,  Hesse,  and  other  Gennan  States,  not  only  have 
the  Realschulen  proved  themselves  stronger  than  the  classical 
schools,  but  the  Reahnovenient  has  left  its  mark  deeply  upon  the 
teaching  of  the  latter.  Prussia,  for  instance,  since  the  School  Par- 
liament which  was  convened  in  Berlin  in  1890,  has  so  modified  the 
timetable  of  herGymmisien  as  to  imperil  the  efficacy  of  her  classical 
teachinjj.  Anhalt  has  done  the  same ;  Bavaria  almost  the  same. 
Baden  has  had  to  make  no  similar  concessions.  And  this  is 
because  as  early  as  1869  she  made  as  it  were  a  compromise  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Realmovement,  and  ordained  a  due  and  fitting 

froportion  between  the  various  subjects  taught  in  her  Gymnasien. 
n  this,  as  in  other  points,  she  has  since  served  as  a  model  to 
several  other  States. 


All  subjecU 

Hours  per  week. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

AH 
Languages 

except 
Singing  and 
Gymnastics. 

In  the  Gymnasien  of-r- 

PruHsia  (since  1891)  ... 

62  fornierlv  77 

36 

19 

143 

252 

Havana  (since  1891) ... 

66 

73 

36 

10 

139 

228 

Wiirtemberg  (since 

1891) 

81 

?H) 

40 

18 

161 

263 

Saxon V  (since  1891) ... 

71-3 

78 

40-2 

18 

154-8 

258-62 

Saxe-Weiniar  (since 

1893) 

72 

78 

40 

18 

153 

261 

Anhalt  (since  1892).... 

62 

77 

36 

19 

(19 -f  8) 

144 

253 

Hanilmrg  (since  1892) 

69 

74 

36 

(Eng.) 

153 

258 

Hesse  (since  1893) 

68 

74 

36 

23 

154 

265 

Hatlen  (since  1869) 

*72 

36 

20 

150 

261 

*  The  number  of  hours  given  to  Latin  in  t!ie  Gymnasien  of 
72  in  1837,  and  73  from  1869  to  1883. 


Baden  was 


78.  There  appears  to  be  room  enough  in  Baden  for  both 
Latin  and  Latinless  schools  to  flourish  side  by  side.  But  there  are 
refonners  in  the  land  who  see  a  fatal  weakness  in  this  dual  system. 
So  widely,  and  from  such  an  early  stage,  do  the  two  classes  of 
schools  diverge  in  their  teaching,  that  a  boy  once  entered  cannot  be 
transferred  from  Realschule  to  Gymnasium  or  from  Gymnasium 
to  Realschule  without  considerable  expenditure  of  labour,  time, 
and  money.  Therefore,  a  parent  must  decide  which  type  oi 
education  will  l)est  suit  his  son,  before  his  son  is*  ten  years  old. 
Moreover,  between  the  boys  who  learn  Latin  and  those  who  do 


*  N.15.— A  hoy  can  he  transferreil  from  Uealirymnasium  to  Gymnasium,  and 
nre  I'ersa,  up  to,  but  not  after,  his  third  school  year.  Ho  can  hardly  he 
transferred  from  Realschule  to  Gymnasium. 
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not  there  is  a  greiit  gulf  tixed,  from  their  tenth  year  onwards,  to 
the  weakening  of  that  feeUng  of  fellowship  and  solidarity  which 
ought  to,  and  which  nuist,  exist  between  all  classes  of  the 
German  people.  Thirdly  (and  this  last  argument  is,  perhaps,  not 
least  in  tne  eyes  of  the  reformer),  to  start  the  teaching  of  Latin 
before  the  teaching  of  French  is  to  transgress  two  well-known 
laws  of  pedagogy :  "  from  lighter  to  harder,"  and  "  from  that 
which  is  near  and  concrete  to  that  whicli  is  distant  and  abstract," 
for  "  the  things  and  relations  of  the  present  and  his  own 
surroundings  come  more  nearly  within  the  comprehension  of  a 
nine-year-old  boy  than  do  the  circumstances  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome."  It  was  this  last  consideration  that  gave  rise  in 
1878  to  some  preliminary  experiment*?  in  the  Realgymnasium  of 
Altona,  where  the  teaching  of  Latin  was  deferred  till  the  third 
school  year,  and  French  was  substituted  for  it  in  the  two  lowest 
classes.  The  success  of  these  experiments,  wo  are  told,  and  also 
general  considerations,  induced  the  educationists  of  Frankfort  in 
1892  to  rearrange  the  time-tables  of  two  Realgymnasien  and 
one  Gynmasium  upon  similar  "  refonn  "  hues.  People  had  been 
busy  in  Baden  as  early  as  in  Frankfort  with  schemes  of 
"  refonn  ";  still  it  was  held  wiser  to  wait  till  the  success  of  the 
Frankfort  schools  could  be  in  some  measure  tested  before 
imitating  them. 

In  1896  it  was  resolved  to  remodel  the  Realgymnasium  of 
Karlsruhe  into  a  Refonngymnasium  with  this  time-table  : — 


CoimBjoa  BmtiB, 

,. 

1       KeAlgyninuluni. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

n. 

Ob, 

u. 

Ob. 

u. 

Ob. 

Tot*t 

U. 

Ob. 

V, 

okk 

m. 

lit 

n. 

11. 

L 

t. 

II. 

2 

IL 

2^ 

1. 
2 

I, 

TitUl 

UdiKion     .,.     ,-. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

2 

18 

(Sonnan      ,.,     ... 

0 

S 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

a 

33 

3 

3 

3 

3 

33 

Fretieli       ,..     ,.. 

8 

« 

0 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

32 

3 

3 

2 

2 

M 

KndwU      ...     ,. 

— 

— 

— 

'  — 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

6 

5 

4 

4 

tD 

LaOn ... 



— 

— 

10 

10 

8 

g 

S 

% 

m 

0 

5 

ii 

5 

41 

<;rei»k...     ...     .,. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

g 

» 

8 

a 

^2 

-^ 



^- 

Hkbory      .,.     .., 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

a 

B 

10 

2 

2 

3 

3 

m 

Natural  b'tudies . 

2 

a 

2 

^ 

2 

— 

- 

^^ 

-^ 

10 

__ 



^_- 



1(1 

!l 

2 

3 

^ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

£ 

19 

2 

2! 

4 

4 

23 

MatUotiyitiert    ... 

5 

5 

5 

i 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

37 

6 

6 

5 

5 

45 

CicoTJietriKal 

Drawing 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. —  ! 

— ^ 

— 

— . 

— 

-_, 

, 

1  2 

2 

2 

0 

Dmwrn^f     ...     .,. 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

Writing      

*2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

fi 



^^  ■ 

-^ 

5 

tiyiimaHticrt 

t 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

^ 

2 

2 

2 

IH 

JH 

2ii 

i29 

m 

tt^Z 

^ 

^ 

34 

34 

281) 

34 

34^ 

M 

34 

2.H4 

A  prospectus  issued  to  the  parents  of  Karlsruhe  in  order  to 
test  tne  popularity  of  the  reform  movement,  claimed  for  the  new 
school  these  (among  other)  advantages  : — 

(1)  The  parent  need  not  definitely  choose  a  school  for  his 
son  till  he  is  thirteen  jears  old,  because  the  time- 
table of  the  Realgynmasium  is  f6r  Classes  VI.,  V.,  IV. 
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that  of  the  Realschulen.  He  need  not  decide  betweeii 
Gyninasiinn  and  Realg\innasium  till  his  son  is  fifteen 
years  old,  l)eeause  Classes  VI.-IIIa.  of  the  Reform- 
gynuiJisiuni  have  a  common  time-table. 

(2)  A  boy  leaving  the  Reformgvnmasium  from  one  of  its 

middle  classes  (IIIb.,  IIIa.)  has  already  received  a 
training  which  is  not  a  pjitchwork  of  valueless  begin- 
nings, but  has  put  him  well  upon  the  way  to  entry 
into  business  or  into  the  lower  or  middle  branches  of 
the  State  vservice.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  been  better 
grounded  in  French  and  in  German,  and  has  spent 
less  time  on  I^atin  than  if  he  had  been  at  a  Gymna- 
sium or  Realgymnasium. 

(3)  The  substitution  of  French  for  Latin  as  the  first  foreim 

language    to  be  taught,   besides  confonning  to  the 

Sedagogical  precept  "  From  easier  to  harder,"  intro- 
uces  a  closer  resemblance  between  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  boys  and  girls,  and  thus  draws  closer  the  rela- 
tions between  school  and  home. 

(4)  The    treatment  of    French    from   the    lowest    classes 

upwards  as  a  living  language  {i.e.,  the  employment 
of  the  analytic  method)  awakens  and  sustains  the 
lively  interest  of  the  pupil,  and  is  a  more  natural, 
more  profitable,  and  less  tedious  way  of  bringing  him 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  grammar  than  .is 
the  present  method  of  Latin  teaching.  The  principles 
of  granunar  thus  acquired  render  his  first  progress 
in  Ltitin,  when  he  subsequently  begins  it  m  Class 
IIIb,  fiu*  more  mpid.  The  "reformers"  claun  that 
this  stiitement  is  l>ome  out  by  the  results  obtained 
up  to  the  present  at  Frankfort. 

The  general  objects  of  the  teaching  of  the  Refonngymnasium, 
continues  the  prospectus,  are  those  of  the  Gymnasium  and 
Realg\annasium.  But  "  the  greater  weight  laicf  upon  German 
and  tlie  prominence  given  to  French  te^iching  distinguish  the 
Reformgynusium  as  an  eduaxtional  institution  resting  upon  a 
more  modem  biisis,  and  in  the  sequence  of  its  linguistic  subjects 
it  meets  the  demands  and  the  urgent  needs  of  the  present  time. 
But  in  it^  pnictice  of  ancient  languagas  it  recognises  the  necessity 
of  linking  the  new  with  the  old,  and  of  a  thorough  grounding 
in  history  and  literature." 

It  would  be  bold  to  prophesy  concerning  the  future  of  the 
Reformgjnimasium.  Not  even  the  "  refonners  "  themselves  can 
tell  us  what  will  be  its  inHu(»nce  upon  classical  training.  Along 
with  other  schemes  of  reform,  "  it  floats  between  earth  ana 
heaven "  "  es  schwebt  in  dor  Luft,"  as  Gennans  poetically 
express  it.  It  has  been  the  means  of  demonstratm^  some 
weaknesses  of  the  present  Higher  School  system.  That  is  clear. 
But  what  of  its  own  ultimate  object  ? 

Its  prospectus  leaves  us  in  uncertainty.  It  is  an  institution 
upon  a  "  more  modem  basis,"  and  yet  desires  to  compass  the 
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ends  of  the  present  Gyninasien  and  Rcalgynmasien.  Does  it 
herald  the  approach  of  an  "  one  school  for  all,"  such  as  Gcsner 
advocated  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  ?  Or  are  the  old 
classical  schoolmen  right  in  regardmg  it  as  a  thing  neither  hot 
nor  cold  ?  We  must  look  for  an  answer  to  tlie  Frankfort  schools 
after  they  have  run  a  nine  years'  course. 

'  Meanwhile  we  can  learn  this  from  the  Refonngynmasium.  It 
is  a  protest  against  the  inequality  of  the  privik^ges  granted  to 
the  various  types  of  Higher  School,  siinctioned  by  Government 
and  emlorsed  by  public  opinion.  For,  in  the  first  place,  its 
leaving  certificate  "  confers  the  same  rights  as  do  those  of  a 
Gymnasium  and  a  Realgymnasium  ;  "  ana  secondly,  in  the  first 
two  years  of  its  existence  it  has  secured  a  far  larger  niunber  of 
entries  than  the  other  nine-class  schools  of  Karlsruhe.  It  points 
to  a  time  not  far  distant  when  "  Abiturienten  "  of  any  nine-class 
school  will  be  allowed  forthwith  to  study  medicine,  law,  and  even 
theology,  whisper  the  "  reformers."  And  when  the  time  comes 
it  will  bring  at  least  one  solid  advantage  even  to  the  Gynmasien, 
the  riddance  of  a  certain  number  of  those  who  sit  upon  its 
benches  more  for  the  sake  of  the  outward  and  material  privilege, 
than  of  the  inward  grace  of  the  classical  training.* 


D.— CONCLUSION. 

§  79.  The  Educational  Authorities  of  Baden  claim  for  their 
Higher  Schools  the  first  place  among  the  Higher  Schools  of 
Germany,  and  the  clauii  is  strongly  supported  by  outside 
opinion.  Certixinly  no  schools  could  appeal  more  strongly  to  the 
interest  of  the  student  of  school  systems,  and  none  could  attbrd 
him  better  opportunities  for  study,  nor  will  there  be  found  else- 
whore  a  greater  courtesy  in  welcoming  foreign  criticism,  or  a 
gi-eater  readiness  to  invite  foreign  inspection.  Two  facts  umst  be 
mentioned  as  helping  to  explain  the  extreme  rapidity  and 
thoroughness  with  which  the  Educational  Statesmen  of  Baden 
have  applied  reforms  that  have  entirely  revolutionised  their 
Higher  School  system.  In  the  first  place  the  area  placed  under 
central  control  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  and  thus  hius 
been  avoided  the  unevenness  of  excellence  which  is  said  to  exist 
among  the  schools  of  some  large  States.  And,  secondly,  Baden 
is  specially  fortunate  in  the  ruler,  who  for  forty  yeiirs  has  always 
been  ready  to  aid  the  cause  of  education  with  clear  judgment, 
and  with  a  liberal  hand. 

§  80.  Enough  has  been  said  in  this  report  to  show  that  there  is 
a  marked  contrast  between  our  Higher    Schools  and  those  of 

*  Dr.  Wendt,  writing  in  the  South  West  German  School  Journal  in  1889, 
says : — 

"Classical  education  can  never  become  really  popular.  In  these  days  of 
superficial  knowledge  there  are  plenty  of  j)eoi)le  who  are  rea<ly  to  condemn  the 
classical  schools  otthand — parents  and  fnenus  of  parents  who  have  not  felt 
themselves  quite  in  their  element  while  at  these  schools,  or  whose  sons  or  their 
schoolfellows  meet  with  a  like  experience." 
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Baden.  It  remains  to  lay  further  stress  upon  a  few  of  the  more 
salient  features  of  Baden's  system.  This  will  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  pointing  the  contrast,  and  of  letting  us  see  ourselves 
more  clearly  a.s  Bauen  sees  us. 

§  81.  In  one  point,  and  one  only,  will  Baden  schoolmen  admit 
that  we  are  superior : — viz.,  in  our  school  games.  These  it  is, 
though  in  a  very  moditied  form,  that  they  desire  to  borrow  from 
us,  when  they  admit  the  desu*ability  of  combinmg  what  is  best 
in  their  school  system  and  in  ours.  Partly,  no  doubt,  because 
the  cftect  of  the  military  training  is  seen  to  be  excellent,  partly 
perhaps  through  the  example  set  by  English  residents,  Baden 
schoolmasters  and  schoolboys  are  growing  less  satisfied  with 
their  regulation  two  hours  per  week  of  g)^Imastics.  Certain 
educational  authorities  who  nave  studied  the  games  of  our 
Public  Schools,  have  expressed  their  envy  of  our  physical 
development,  and  more  lasting  youthfulness  of  body  and  of 
mind.  And  indeed,  Gennans  in  general,  lose  far  more  than 
mere  bodily  strength  and  grace  by  their  neglect  of  athletics. 
With  the  true  spirit  of  sport  is  bound  up  the  spirit  of  school- 
boy honour,  and  thus  the  German  boy  is  less  careful  than  the 
English  boy  about  ^ving  his  word,  and  the  master  less  ready  to 
accept  it.  Again,  it  it  is  true  that  excess  of  athletics  may  nave 
a  brutalising  eftect,  it  is  no  less  true  that  a  boy's  mind  does  not 
remain  healthy  in  their  total  absence.  The  German  schoolboy 
is  too  frequentlj^  a  philosopher  and  a  freethinker,  and  runs  the 
danger  of  degenerating  in  extreme  cases  into  one  of  those  men, 
who  spend  their  leisure  time  in  cafes,  studying  the  newspai^ers 
and  "politic-making."  Lastly  the  German  schoolboy  is  lacking 
in  esprit  de  cm*ps  as  compared  with  the  P]nglish.  It  is  not 
superfluous  to  emphasise  these  facts  even  when  writing  chiefly 
for  English  readers.  With  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  luxury,  it 
is  daily  becoming  more  essential  that  our  boys  should  receive  a 
healthy  and  manly  training,  while  at  the  Siime  time  the  outcry 
against  the  abuse  of  athletics  is  growing  louder.  It  is  because 
we  pay  more  care.ful  attention  to  developing  the  body  as  well  as 
the  mind,  that  our  Higher  Schools,  if  only  reformed  in  other 
directions,  may  Anally  excel  those  of  Germany.  For  in  Germany 
it  will  probably  be  a  long  step  from  theory  to  practice 
in  the  matter  of  organised  outdoor  games.  The  parents  have 
little  taith  in  them,  the  bigger  boys  regard  them  as  suitable  for 
children,  and  it  may  be  douoted  whether  a  majority  of  masters 
would  give  them  more  than  a  moral  support.  The  whole 
attitude  of  the  German  towards  all  kinds  of  sport  is  entirely 
difterent  from  that  of  the  Englishman:  the  latter  believes  that 
work  and  play  go  best  together,  and  tills  the  pauses  in  the  one 
by  the  recreation  of  the  other,  but  the  German  is  apt  to  consider 
that  the  two  things  are  incompatible. 

§  82.  We  have  seen  that  Baden  considers  her  Higher  School 
system  deticient  in  regard  to  the  preliminary  training  of  masters. 
One  may  indeed  hear  it  jusserted  by  Baden  educational  authorities 
that  in  regard  to  this  point  they  are  little  if  at  all  in  advance  of 
us.     But  this  view  is  too  pessimistic,  and  cannot  be  accepted  by 
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lis  as  supplying  us  with  any  ground  for  comfort  as  regards  our 
own  dehciencies.  Too  few  capable  teachers  may  be  attracted  to 
the  teaching  profession.  The  best  metliods  of  teaching  may  be 
more  carefmly  and  more  successfully  followed  in  Elementary  than 
Higher  Schools.  These  are  faults  which  Baden  and  England  have 
in  conunon.  But  there  is  no  possible  question  that  the  Higher 
School  masters  of  Baden  are  as  a  general  rule  better  prepared  than 
are  ours  for  the  duties  upon  which  they  enter.  They  nave  at  all 
events  gained  some  theoretical  knowledge  of  teaching  methods. 
They  have  heard  experienced  masters  teach,  and  have  compared 
their  merits  and  defects.  They  have  themselves  made  the  first 
experiments  in  teaching.  In  fact  they  have  done  precisely  what 
very  many  English  schoolmasters  ought  to  have  done  m  order  to 
prevent  one  or  more  terms  of  their  school  work  from  being  spent 
m  acquiring  experience,  if  not  altogether  wasted.  Yet  perhaps 
by  reverting  to  the  subject  of  our  last  paragraph  we  may  find  one 
point  in  which  the  English  master  possesses  an  advantage  over 
the*  Gennan.  It  is  that  he  is  frequently  a  man  who  by  virtue  of 
his  Pubhc  School  and  University  training  is  full  of  sympathy  for 
boyish  nature  and  boyish  sports,  and  is  by  that  very  fact  greatly 
aided  in  securing  the  interest  and  attention  of  his  pupils. 

§  83.  In  Baden  both  headmasters  and  assistant  masters  are 
State  servants,  directly  dependent  upon  the  State.  It  is  natural 
to  ask  :  does  this  not  lessen  the  authority  of  the  headmaster  ? 
In  Baden  it  does  not.  In  Biiden  headmasters  are  as  successful 
as  in  England  in  winning  the  aftection  and  respect  of  the  boys 
and  masters  with  whom  they  have  to  deal.  For  these  are  things 
that  depend  far  more  upon  the  individuality  of  the  headmaster, 
upon  his  tact,  scholarly  attainments,  and  strength  of  character, 
than  upon  any  system  of  school-control.  And  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  an  immense  gain  to  Higher  Education  in  Baden  in  the 
very  fact  that  there  is  there  only  one  link  in  the  chain  of  the  de- 
pendence of  masters,  while  with  us  there  are  two.  In  England 
the  headmaster  is  usually  dependent  upon  some  governing  oody, 
but  the  assistiint  master  is  very  often  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
entirely  dependent  on  the  headmaster,  whether  for  increase  of 
salary  or  other  preferment,  or  for  the  testimonials  that  may  con- 
trol his  further  career.  This  is  a  position  false  for  headmaster 
and  assistant  alike.  To  it  may  be  traced  many  of  the  jealousies 
which  too  often  disfigure  the  relations  of  EngUsh  school  staffs. 
From  it  arises  the  antagonism  of  interest  and  effort  which  too 
often  exists  between  headmasters  and  their  colleagues. 

§84.  Headmasters  and  assistant  masters  do  not  work  together 
in  England  as  in  Baden  for  the  advancement  of  their  profession. 
Even  though  they  were  in  no  single  instance  disunited  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  their  particular  schools,  there  is  a  wider 
union  required,  the  union  of  all  masters  in  the  recognition  of 
interests  common  to  all  schools.  This  wider  spirit  of  loyalty  is 
conspicuously  wanting  among  a  large  number  of  the  masters  of  our 
Higher  Schools,  while  it  as  conspicuously  imbues  all  who  in  Baden 
are  concerned  with  Higher  Education.  The  advantages  that  have 
thereby  accrued  to  Baden  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  previous 
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pages,*  All  that  Baden  pains  we  lose.  Whatever  their  record  ot 
mnividiuil  snecess,  our  Higher  Schools  are  still  traininolled  by 
the  (Hsaclvant^igo  of  what,  viewed  in  this  aspect,  is  not  unlike  a 
fetidal  system,  while  iu  a  province  of  imperial  Gennany  we 
e;in  look  with  envy  upon  five  s<4id  progress  of  an  edtirational 
demoeraey. 

§  Sf).  Arc  individual  enterprise  and  expcrimimt  eneonmged  or 
hampered  by  central  control,  since  on  experiment  all  pn»*^'ess  is 
held  to  depend  ?  They  are  limited  t*:j  this  extent  that  they  must 
receive  the  s/mction  ot  the  central  anthorities.  But  this  is  a  gain 
rather  than  a  hindr.mce  where  the  central  authorities  are  wisely 
chosen.  For  it  is  not  likely  that  any  experiment  for  whi«-*li 
sutticient  I'rounds  can  be  shewn,  will  \m  forbiddetK  and  many  will 
lie  tried  which  there  might  have  Inx-n  no  t)jjportnnity  ofcondiict- 
ing  in  the  absence  of  central  control.  Experiments  are  being 
earefidly  w^atehed  in  Baden  day  by  day  from  the  trial  of  improved 
apparatus  for  classrooms  to  the  institution  of  a  Reform  gynmiisiunu 
Iho  Oberschulrat  would  undi>tdjt<'dlv  attribute  uuich  of  the  more 
recent  j>rogi'e.ss  of  the  Higher  Schot>lsf  mainly  to  the  care  with 
wliit'h  it  has  followed  exjieriment.s,  the  freedom  giunted  to  those 
who  have  proposed  them,  in  some  causes  to  the  pressure  it  has 
eTuployetl  m  order  to  secure  their  trial 

§  86.  Some  last  considerations  arise  upon  the  question  of 
imifi>rmity  of  curricula  not  f>idy  as  prcsc^ribed  for  all  schools,  hut 
as  imposed  on  eacli  individual  Ixiy,  In  Baden  a  boy  ivho  wishes 
Uf  pass  his  Leavii^g  Examinaliun,  must  crjuiplete  the  course  of 
work  allotted  to  every  class  above  tiiat  which  he  enters,  and 
iiuist  sittisfy  his  masters  in  every  subject  professed  by  the  cla,ss, 
A  school  class  represents  a  school  year.  In  other  words  there  is 
neither  terminal  promotion  nor  promotion  in  single  subjects 
in  Baden,  nor  is  there  anything  resendiling  our  practice  of 
'*  specialisiag  '*  boys.  Here  are  points  upon  which  a  wide 
dilVorence  of  opinio m  would  probaljly  I>e  found  between  our 
hca<lmasters  and  those  of  Rtnen.  Tlie  former  would  |ierha])s 
claim  thtit  they  produce  results  in  particular  cases  witli  which 
Badeti  cannot  compete.  Tliey  would  sjiy,  and  rightly,  that  no 
Baden  GyTunasiast  could  win  a  classical  scholarship  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  WT>idd  point  to  lioys  who  have  ganie<l  as  many 
as  six  distinctions  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examination  for 
Certiticates  to  prove  the  advantages  of  specialisation  where 
a  pupil  is  brilliant  enough  to  speeinlise.  as  it  were,  in  several 
snltject.s.  The  Baden  headmaster  might  replv  that  the  average 
English  boy  leaves  school  having  fihlamed  a  superticial 
knowleflge  often  acquired  only  to  be  forgotten  again ;  that  he 
has  received  a  one-sideil  nientid  training,  and  has  neither 
been  stinndated  t4v  nor  prepared  for  scientitic  or  original  study. 
He  nught  assert  that  the  majority  of  onr  pupils  are  siicrihced 
Uy  the  gifted  minority  in  the  competition  for  entrance  scholarsliips 

•  §70,  §71  anil  ne^Xe, 

t  f.q.^  tbe  atloption  of  the  Analytic  Method  of  iiioUcrn  lanj^aiage  Icaehin*;, 
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at  the  Universities  and  for  similar  distinctions,  and  he  might 
add  that  this  competition  sometimes  claims  even  those  who  are 
successful  as  its  victims,  since  they  have  heen  filled  too  early 
with  much  special  knowledge  which  in  their  lack  of  a  broader 
scientific  training  they  cannot  turn  to  good  account  in  further 
studies.  Such  a  criticism  would  not  be  altogcth(»r  unsupported 
by  the  report  which  the  Eoyal  Couunission  on  Secondary 
Education  issued  in  1895.  Even  if  we  insist  that  boys  are 
fashioned  too  much  into  one  intellectual  likeness  under  the 
Baden  system,  we  must  recognise  this  compensating  advantage. 
A  student  enters  the  Universities  of  Baden  with  a  fi-esh  field 
before  him.  In  England  the  work  of  scRool  and  University 
overlaps  to  a  serious  degree.  A  classical  scholar  of  an  Oxford 
college  ought  to  be  able  to  get  his  "first  class"  in  Honour 
Moderations  with  very  little  additional  effort,  and  almost  any 
Sixth  Form  boy  to  jfmsfi  the  examination  on  a  minimum  of 
work.  This  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  idleness.  Moreover,  it  is 
true  that  many  schoolboys  who  enter  our  Universities  under 
no  great  stimulus  to  steadily  pursue  their  classical  studies, 
have  been  inspired  with  no  interest  for  any  other  branch  of 
study,  and  are  in  danger  of  wasting  their  time  entirely. 
Specialisation  in  our  schools  is  largely  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  jjassing  special  examinations.  These  examinations 
are  competitive.  Many  schools  are  dependent  upon  the  results 
they  achieve  in  them.  The  inevitable  consequence  is  a  system 
of  cramming,  a  neglect  of  the  duller  boy  for  the  sake  of  the 
more  brilliant,  and  a  training  of  the  latter  which,  while  starving 
some  subjects,  introduces  him  in  others  to  work  which  would 
better  be  left  to  the  University.  Such  a  method  does  not  seem 
to  look  far  beyond  mere  school  results.  It  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  followed  in  Baden.  Here  we  find  that  no 
suDJect  is  unduly  subordinated  to  others,  but  that  all  are 
subordinated  to  objects  which  they  have  in  common.  These 
are  to  enable  the  pupil  to  express  himself  with  ease  and  accuracy 
in  his  own  language,  and  to  develop  his  powers  of  observation 
and  of  reasoning.  In  other  words,  while  a  due  amount  of  work 
Ls  required  of  him,  he  is  provided  with  a  fitting  foundation  for 
maturer  study.  It  is  in  tne  work  of  the  man  that  the  results  of 
teaching  are  sought  rather  than  in  the  work  of  the  boy.  ~  It  is 
this  which  to  no  sjnall  extent  accounts  for  the  difference  between 
German  and  English  scholarship,  which  is  as  marked  now  as 
when  Prof  J.  B.  Mayor  emphasised  it  in  his  Guide  to  the  Clwiee 
of  Classical  Books.  And  it  may  partly  explain  why  Gemians 
so  often  speak  of  the  average  Englishman  as  devoid  of  all 
deeper  knowledge. 

In  closing  this  report  the  writer  wishes  to  express  his  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and  kindness  which  he  everywhere 
experienced  in  Baden  in  educational  circles.  His  special  thanks 
are  due  to  Geh.  Hofrat,  Dr.  E.  von  Sallwurk,  and  to  Direktors 
Pr.  G.  Wendt,  Dr.  Treutlein,  Dr.  Firnhaber,  and  Dr.  Lohlein. 

H,  E,  D.  Hammond. 
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APPENDIX  I. 
The  Finanx^e  of  the  IIkiheh  Schools  of  Bj^den. 

A.— ToTAI.  KXPKNDITL'UK  AND  UKCEHTS  OF  HlGIIEK  SCHOOLS  IN  1895.* 


Expendi- 
ture. 

RecelpU. 

Govern- 
ment 
Grant. 

School 
Fees. 

Local 
Grant. 

Private 
Funds. 

Other 
Source*. 

(l>Tiinasien  and  Progjin- 

nasien     

Ilealjryinnasien  and  Keal- 

schiilen 

Iirdiere  Mfidchen^eliulen. . 

£ 

58,349 

5(i,995 
17,247 

£ 

24,977 

19,638 
1,750 

£ 

18,280 

13,205 
8,752 

£ 

2,935 

21,525 
6,212 

£ 

12,047 

2,602 

£ 

110 
25 

*  Wendt  "  Organisation  des  hoheren  Unterrichts  im  Qrossherz  Baden,"  p.  186. 

For  each  of  the  financial  years  of  1896  and  1897  there  was  an 
estimated  increase  of  expenditure  for  the 

Gyinnasien  and  Progymnasien  of     ...     £1,300 
Realgyinnasien  and  Realschiilen  of  . . .     £3  8/>() 


B  *The  expenditure  and  incoine  of  the  Rcalgjiiiasium 
Oberrealscliule  and  Realschiilc  and  Hoherc  Mitdchenschule  of 
Karlsrulie  as  ilhistrating  the  finance  of  individual  schools : — 


1.  Kenlgymnsslum. 

Estimate  for  1897. 

Estinmte 
for  IWW. 

Acconnta 
of  18»r.. 

(n) 
1 

Income. 
From  Imildings  

£        s. 

28     0 

1,545    0 

19    0 

£       s. 
65    0 

1,51)2    0 
1,709    0 

3,412    0 
10    0 

£       s. 
65    0 

1,431     0 
1,399    0 

3,454    0 
7    0 

£       s. 
68    0 

2 

From  fees— 

{ft)  Entrance  fees  

IfA  School  fees  

(r)  Si)ecial  fees  

Grant  from  Government. . 

Grant  from  town  of  Karls- 
ruhe (being  a  grant  to 
cover  the    expenditure 
as  far  a**  it  is  not  covere<l 
by  other  receipts)  

Miscellaneous  receipts  . . . 

3 
4 

5 

— 

1,398    0 
1,502    0 

1,409    0 
8     0 

Total  Income 

— 

£6,7S8    0 

£6,3i'56    0 

£4,445     0 

*  The  details  of  the  Finance  of  the  Gymnasium  were  not  obtainable. 
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I.  BaalgymnMJntn. 


Estimate  for  1807. 


Estimate 
for  1890. 


Accounts 
of  1895. 


(6) 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7. 
8 


Expenditure. 

Repairs 

PoBtajge ' 

Salanes  of  masters  and 
school  servants 

School  biuldUigs 

School    inspection,    ex- 
aminations, &o 

Inner  reqnirements  of  the 
school I 

Ii)  aid  and  encouragement! 
iof  certain  pupils 

Miscellaneous 


£       8. 

12  10 

1  15 

4,242  10 
2,062    0 

32  10 

409  lo' 

16    O' 
12    6' 


Total  Expenditure .... 


£      s. 

12  10 

1  15 

3,676    0 
2,196    0 

32  10 

414    0 

12,0 
12    6 


£6,788    0 


£6,356    0 


£  8. 

7  9 

0  7 

3,700  8 

279  13 

29  8 

437  18 

14  19 

13  18 


£4.484    0 


•  Realsohole. 

Estimate  f6r  1897. 

Estimate 
for  1896. 

Aooonnts 
of  1895. 

'"'. 

Income  : 
From  buildiiigs : 

Oberrealsohule   

Realsohule  

From  School  fees : 
Kealschule  

Grant  from  Government 
Grant     from     tovm    of 
Karlsruhe  (beinga  grant 
to  cover  the  expendi- 
ture as  far  as  it  is  not 
covered   l>y  other   re- 
ceipts)    

MiseeUaneous  Receipts... 

£    8. 

43  10 
92  10 

£       8. 

136    0 

2,023    7 
2,142  17 

5,962  16 
2    0 

£    s. 

118  12 

1,990  12 
1,672    0 

6,531    5 
2    0 

£      8. 

2 

1,128    7 
900    0 

97  14 

3 

: 

1,999  19 
1,889    0 

1.551  13 
5    9 

Total  Income  of  Ober- 
realschule  and  Real- 
schule 

— 

10,267    0 

9,314    9 

6.543  15 

*  The  rapid  increase  in  the  nnmbers  of  the  OfberrealscUole  made  it  necessary  in  1896  to  divide 
the  school  mto  an  Oberrealsohole  aaa  a  seren-olass  BealichTile. 


1396. 
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II.    Oberrealichiile  and 
*  Bealschule. 

Expenditure : 
0berreal8chale. 

Repairs 

Posti^ 

Salaries  of  masters  and 
school  servants   

School  building 

School  inspection,  exami- 
nations, &c 

Inner  requirements  of  the 
school    

In  aid  and  enccnragement 
of  certain  pnpils 

Misoellaneoas 

Total  Expenditnre  of 
Oberrealschule 


EttiniAte  for  1897. 


EBtimate 
forl896. 


AoooimU 
of  1806. 


(ft) 


20  0 

1  5 

3,694  7 

1,655  7 

40  0 

314  15 

10  0 

10  5 


20    0 
0  15 

3,266  16 
1,661    0 

40    0 

302    5 

10    0 
8  15 


23  3 

0  16 

5,038  2 

173  19 

38  6 

301  0 

9  16 

13  6 


5,745  19 


5,309  11 


5,598    8 


1 

2 
3 

Realschole. 

Repairs 

Postage 

Salaries  of  masterH  and 
school  servants   

£      8. 

15    0 
2    0 

2,495    2 
1,603  19 

30    0 

351    5 

15    0 
8  15 

II    II    1    1    II 

£        8. 

15    0 
0  15 

1,964  14 
1,570  19 

40    0 

389  15 

15    0 
8  15 

£     8. 

4 

School  buildingR 

5 
6 

School  inspection,  exami- 
nations, &c 

Inner    requirements    of 
the  school 

— 

7 
8 

In  aid  and  encouragement 

of  certain  pupils 

Miscellaneous 

— 

Total  Expenditure  of 
Realschule 

— 

4,521     1 

4,004  18 

— 

Total  Expenditure  of 
Oberrealschule  and 
Reahwhule 

— 

10,267    0 

9,314    9 

— 

*  The  rapid  iucraaae  in  the  numben  of  the  Oberrealachole  made  it  necewary  in  1806  to  diride 
the  school  into  an  Oberrealachole  and  a  seven-dais  Realsdrole. 
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m.— The  HSliera 
HftdclieiMohiile. 

EstimAteforl897. 

BsUmAte 
for  1806. 

Aoooimt* 
of  1806. 

(«) 

1 

Income : 
School  fees  

— 

£         8. 

2,116  U 

3  17 

250    0 

2,701  17 

£      s. 

2,148    5 

3  18 

250    0 

2,396  13 

£         8. 

2,131     7 

3  16 

250    0 

1,402    8 
1    0 

2 
3 
4 

5 

Endowments   

Grant  from  Government. . 

Grant    from     town    of 
Karlsruhe     (being     a 
grant  to  cover  the  ex- 
penditoro  as  far  as  it  is 
not  covered  by  other 

Total  Income 

— 

6,072    8 

4,798  16 

3,787  12 

(6) 


Expenditure : 

Repairs 

Postage 

Salaries  of  teachers  and 
school  servants  

School  buildings 

School  inspection,  ex- 
aminations, &0.  

Inner  requirements  of  the 
school    

In  aid  and  encourage- 
ment of  certain  pupils .. 

Miscellaneous 


£     8. 

20    0 

0  15 

3,189    7 
1,545    6 

22  10 

271    5 

2  10 
20  15 


£     8. 

25    0 
0  15 

3,064    5 
1,390    6 

22  10 
270    5 

2  10 

23  5 


I 


£     8. 
16  15 

0  6 

3,126    3 
342    9 

20    3 

253    5 

1  8 
16  14 


Total  Expendituro  ... 


5,072    8 


4,79    16 


3,777    3 


^396. 
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APPENDIX  II. 
♦  Curricula  of  the  Gymnasium,  Oberreal  (and  Real) 

SCHULE,  AND  HoHERE  MaDCHENSCHULE  OF  KaRLSRUHE. 

OBERREALSCHULE^ 

GERMAN: 

Class  VI,  (pupils  of  10  years  and  upwards.) 

Reader.     Paldamus,  Part  II. 

Repetition.     Many  Poems. 

Grammar.    The  purely  simple  sentence  and  the  parts 

of  speech  therein. 
Written  Work.     Essay  or  Dictation  weekly. 

GUjm  F.  (pupils  of  11  years  and  upwards.) 

Reader.     Paldamus,  Part  III.     Pieces  are  read,  ex- 
plained, aiid  rendered  in  the  pupil's  own  words. 
-         Repetition.    Prose  and  poetry. 

Grammar.  The  simple  sentence  with  its  enlargements 
and  extensions. 

Written  Work,    Essays  and  Dictation. 

CUxss  IV,  (pupils  of  12  years  and  upwards.) 

Reader.  Paldamus.  Specimen  pieces  read  with  expla- 
nation of  language  and  subject  matter.  Practice  in 
arrangement  of  subject  matter. 

Repetition  of  previously  explained  pieces  both  as  in 
Uie  original  and  in  the  pupil's  own  words. 

Grammar.  The  compound  sentence  and  the  parts  of 
speech  therein. 

Reproduction  of  narratives  and  descriptions,  the 
arrangement  of  whose  subject  matter  has  been  pre- 
viousfy  explained  and  written  down.  Practice  in 
letter-writing,  with  hints  upon  the  necessary  style, 
and  study  of  pattern  letters. 

Class  Illb,  (pupils  of  13  years  and  upwards.) 

Reader.  Paldamus,  Part  V.  Selected  pieces  of  prose 
and  verse,  especially  those  referring  to  German  my- 
thology and  history,  with  explanation  of  language 
and  subject  matter. 

Repetition.  Declamation  of  Poems.  Elements  of 
Prosody. 

•  It   was    not   thought   necessary    to    give   the  cuiTiculum  of    the    Keal- 

fymnasium  besides  those  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Oberrealschule,  nor  to  give  the 
etails   of    the    religious   instruction,    Catholic,    Old    Catholic,    Jewi%,   and 
Evangelical. 
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Grammar.      Revision  of  past  work.      The  use  of  the 

parts  of  speech,  especially  of  the  verb. 
Written  Work.      Twelve  essays  partly  in  letter-style, 

partly  descriptive  or  historical. 

Class  Ilia,  (pupils  of  14  years  and  upwards.) 

Reader.      Paldamus,     Part     V.      Homer's     Odyssey 

(Weissenbom). 
Repetition  and  Prosody.  -   ' 

Grammar.    Forms  and  usage  of  nouns,  adjectives  and 

pronouns.    Figures  of  sjjeech. 
Written  Work.     Practice  in  narrative  and  descriptive 

style,   business   letters,  and  arrangement  of  suDJect 

matter. 

Class  lib.  (bojTs  of  14  years  and  upwards.) 

Homer's  Iliad,  Schiller's  "  Wilhelm  Tell  "  and  "  Kuhur- 
geschichtliche  Gedichte,"  Riehl's  "  Land  und  Leute." 

Etjrmology.  Ten  Essays  and  exercises  in  the  analysis 
and  arrangement  of  subject  matter. 

Cla^s  Ha.  (pupils  of  15  years  and  upwards.) 

Goethe's  Poems,  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea,*'  "  Wallen- 
stein,"  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "  Antigone." 

Revision  of  past  work  in  grammar.  Review  of  dialects 
of  Baden,  especially  of  the  Alemannic  in  connection 
with  Hebel's  Alemannic  poems. 

Nine  Essays. 

Ckcss  lb.  (pupils  of  16  years  and  upwards.) 

History  of  German  literature  up  to  Lessing.  Niebe- 
lungenlied,  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  The 
"Aiax"and"(Edipus." 

"(Edipus  Rex"  of  Sophocles,  Schiller's  "Braut  von 
Messina,"  and  Riehl's  "  Btlrgerliche  Gesellschaft." 

Practice  in  Rhetoric  and  Logic. 

Nine  Essays. 

Class  la.  (pupils  of  I7*year8  and  upwards.) 

History  of  German  literature  up  to  the  present  day. 
Thorough  treatment  of  the  six  great  poets  of  the 
newer  hterature.     Practice  in  Declamation. 

Nine  Essays. 

FRENCH  I 
Class  VL 

Introduction  to  the  French  lahgUAge  Upon  the  basis  of 
object  lessons,  for  which  are  used  HoLsel's  coloured 
wall  pictUl^es  and  Rossraann  aiid  Scihmidt's  Handbook, 
Exer.  1-25. 
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Practice  in  pronunciation  according  to  the  phonetic 

system. 
Written  Work    In  first  four  months  none.   Afterwards 

once  a  week. 

Cflasa  V. 

Reader,    ftossmann  and  Schmidt,  Exer.  29-49. 

Practice  in  pronunciation. 

Written  Work.    Dictation  or  composition  weekly. 

Class  IV. 

Header.    Rossmann  and  Schmidt,  Exer.  54  to  end. 

Practice  in  pronunciation. 

Treatment  of  irregular  verbs  met  with  in  reading  and 

in  conversation. 
Written  Work.    Dictation  or  composition  weekly. 

Claaa  Illb. 

Reader.    Saure,  Part  I. 

Grammar.  ^PlOtz-Kares'  shorter  school  grammar,  lessons 
1-30,  exercises  translated  both  orally  and  in  writing. 
Practice  in  speaking. 
Written  Work.    Dictation  and  Exercises. 

Class  Ilia. 

PlOtz-Kares'  shorter  school  grammar,  lessons  26-53 
otherwise  as  in  Ills. 

Class  lib. 

Reading.    Souvestre, "  Au  coin  du  feu." 

Grammar.    PlOtz-Kares  1-53,  revised  and  supplemented 

by  illustrations  from  reading. 
Practice  in  imderstanding  and  speaking. 
The  first  steps  in  letter-writing. 
Twenty-four  written  exercises. 

Class  I  la, 

Reading.     Arago,  "James  Watt"  (in  part);   Augier 

"Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,"  Moli^re,  "  Avare." 
Grammar.    PlOtz-Kares  finished  and  revised. 
Practice  in  conversation. 
Written  Work. 

Class  Ih. 

Reading.  Comeille, "  Le  Cid,"  Sandeau,  "  Mademoiselle 
de  la  SeigUere,"  "  Lettres  fran9aises." 

Grammar.    Revision  and  supplementary  examples. 

Practice  in  understanding,  speakmff,  and  declamation. 

Written  Work  in  connection  with  books  read,  with  the 
literature  and  historv  of  the  last  three  centuries,  and 
with  French  life  ana  culture  at  the  present  time. 
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Class  la. 

Reading.  Comeille  "Le  CSd,"  Moli^re  "Les  femmos 
savantes,"  Voltaire,  "  Zaire,"  Reclus,  "  En  France." 

Grammar.     Revision  and  supplementary  examples. 
Conversation  and  Written  Work  (essays,  prose  or  dictation) 
in  connection  with  reading. 

ENGLISH  :— 

Class  Illb. 

Conversational  object  lessons  according  to  Dr.  Ferdi- 
nand Schmidt's  "  Lehrbuch  der  englischen  Sprache," 
lessons  I.-XV. 

Written  Work.    One  exercise  weekly. 

Cla^  Ilia. 

Reading.    Poetry,  Schmidt's  "  Lehrbuch  der  englischen 

Sprache,"  lessons  X.-XXX. 
Written  Work  (done  in  class).    Essajrs  and  dictation. 

Class  lib. 

Reading.  Massey, "  In  the  stru^le  of  life,"  with  practice 
in  declamation,  speaking,  and  writing. 

Grammar.  Revised  and  supplemented  by  illustrations 
from  reading.  Deutschbem's  "  Lehrgang  der  englis- 
chen Sprache  "  to  lesson  61. 

Twenty-one  written  exercises. 

Class  I  la. 

Dickens*  "  Christmas  Carol,"  with  practice  in  conversa- 
tion. 

Grammar.  Systematic  treatment  of  the  most  important 
rules  according  to  Deutschbein. 

Written  Work  in  connection  with  reading. 

Class  lb. 

Reading.  "  Shakespeare's  Julius  Csesar,"  "  On  English 

life  and  customs  "  (Gttrtner,  Berlin.) 
Granunar.    Revised  and  supplemented.    Svnonjmoua. 
Practice  in  understanding,  speakiAg,  and  aeclamation, 

and  Written  Work  in  connection  with  reading  and 

with  Englidi  culture. 

Class  la 

Shakespeare's  "  Richard  II.,"  Tyndall's  "  Fragments  of 

Science." 
Granmiar  revised  and  supplemented. 
Conversation  and  Written  Work  in  connection  with 

reading. 
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ITALIAN :  ' 

Classes  lib.  and  Ha. 

Conversation  and  Grammar  acc<N:dmg  to  Holzel's  *'  La 
Primavera"  and  Martin's  "ItalienischdSpi^tchlehre." 

Classes  lb  and  la. 

Enrico  Castelnuovo,  Selected  stories. 
Practice  in  understanding  and  speaking. 
First  steps  in  letter- writing. 
Grammar  revised  and  suppl6m«ited^  . 

HISTORY:  '  ""      " 

Class  IV. 

Greek  and  Roman  History  from  Martens'  Reader. 

Class  I  I  lb. 

\\ 

History  of  the  (Jerman  People  up  to  the  lleifonnation 
from  Martens'  Reader. 

Class  Ilia. 

From  the  migration  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  from  Andrfts/  Outlines. 

Class  lib. 

More  modem  times. 

Class  Ha. 

Greek  and  Roman  History  fi^m  Martens'  B^ei'^ 

Class  lb.  -"^ 

Middle  ages  and  more  modem  history  to  1648. 

Class  la. 

1648-1871.     The  Cbnstitution  and  Administration  oi 
the  German  Empire  and  of  Baden. 

GEOGRAPHY  : 
Class  VI. 

General  Division  of  land  and  water.    Survey  of  Baden. 
Illustrative  cards.    From  Seydlitz  and  Neumann. 
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Ctaea  V. 

Germany,  especially  in  Its  physical  aspect,  also  Baden 
accoraing  to  Seydlitz.     Illustrative  cards. 

Cflasa  IV. 

Other  European  countries  treated  more  or  less  in  detail 
according  to  their  respective  importance  for  Ger- 
many.   Illustrative  caras. 

Clasa  I  I  lb. 

Non-European  countries  with  special  attention  to  those 
that  have  intercourse  with  Eiurope.  Physicaf  pecu- 
liarities treated  in  connection  with  the  work  done  in 
Natural  History.    Illustrative  cards.* 

Clas8  Ilia. 

The  most  important  facts  of  mathematical  and  physical 
geography.  The  German  colonies.  Ways  and  means 
of  international  intercourse. 

NATURAL  HISTORY : 

0088   VL 

Specimens  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Some  minerals.     Pokomy's  Handbook. 

Class  V. 

Description  of  vertebrates.  Flowering  plants  of  simple 
construction.  Some  minerals,  am,  in  connection 
with  these,  practical  observation  of  simple  physical 
and  chemical  processes. 

Class  IV. 

Winter.    Zoology.    Invertebrates,  especially  insects. 

Summer.  More  complex  flowering  plants.  Classifica- 
tion of  plants.  Extension  of  winter  work.  Practical 
observation. 

Class  Illb. 

Winter.    Vertebrates. 

Summer.  Practical  observation.  Classification  of  plants. 
Outlines  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants. 

Class  Ilia. 

Anatomy  of  the  human  body,  hygiene.  Invertebrates, 
especially  the  lowest  classes.  Anatomy  and  physiology 
ofplants,  the  lowest  forms  of  crjrptogams. 
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PHYSICS: 

Class  Ilia. 

Preliminary  course.  Mechanics,  magnetism,  electricity. 
Sketches  of  apparatus  and  the  arrangement  of  expen- 
ments.     Six  papers  done  in  class. 

Class  lib. 

Heat,  optics,  acoustics ;  sketches  of  apparatus  and  the 
arrangement  of  experiments.  Sumprs  outlines.  Six 
papers  done  in  class. 

CUiss  Ha, 

Magnetism,  electricity. 

Sketches  of  apparatus  and  arrangement  of  experiments. 

Six  papers  done  in  class. 

Class  lb. 

Theory  of  waves ;  heat ;  optics ;  acoustics. 

Sketcnes  of  apparatus  ana  arrangement  of  experiments. 

Six  papers  done  in  class. 

CUiss  la. 

Statics  and  dynamics ;  mathematical  geography. 

CHEMISTRY: 

Class  lib. 

Wftber's  Textbook.    (General  laws  of  combinations.    The 

non-metals.     Stoichiometric  calculations. 
Sketches  of  apparatus  and  arrangement  of  experiments. 
Waber  s  Handbook. 

Class  Ha. 

The  metals,  and  important  parts  of  organic  chemistry 

Calculations. 
Sketches  of  apparatus  and  arrangement  of  experiments 

Class  lb. 

Organic  chemistry.    Crystallography  and  mineralogy. 
Drawings  and  papers  done  in  class. 
Practical  chemistry  (voluntary). 


Class  la. 


Revision  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.  Mineralogy 
and  geology  (atomic  and  molecular  theory). 
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Quantitative  Analysis.  Periodic  system.  Calculation 
of  voltune  relations  in  chemical  actions.  History  of 
chemistry.    Drawings  and  papers  done  in  class. 

Factories  visited. 

Practical  chemistry  (voluntary). 

WRITING: 

Class  VI . 

Roman  characters ;  also  German  characters  after  Easter. 
Writing  drill,  test  exercises  once  a  month. 

Class  V, 

As  in  Class  VI. 

Class  IV. 

As  in  Class  VI.,  with  the  addition  of  roundhand. 

DRAWING: 

GUm  V 

Simple  curved  and  slanting  lines.  Geometrical  figures, 
simple  surface  ornaments. 

Class  IV 

Copying  of  simple  surface  ornaments,  with  experiments 
m  drawing  simple  geometrical  bodies. 

Class  nib. 

CopjTing  of  geometrical  bodies,  and  simple  objects. 

Class  Ilia. 

Copying  of  simple  models  of  natural  objects. 

Class  lib. 

Drawing  of  ornaments  and  heads  from  models  and 
plastercasts.  Simple  artistic  objects.  Simple  studies 
of  colour. 


Class  Ha. 

>raw 
mental  models.    The  human  !brm« 


Drawing  from  plastercasts  of  plants,  masks  and  oma- 
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Class  lb. 

Freehand  drawing,  Drawing  from  models  of  plants 
and  ornamental  patterns.  Drawing. of  the  human 
form,  especially  ot  the  head»  from,  models, 

Cldss  la. 

Freehand  drawing.  Drawing  from  figurative  models 
and  casts..  Drawing  from  nature.  Studies  of  colour. 
Pen  and  ink  drawings. 

SINGING : 

Class  VL 

Training  of  voice  and  ear.  Note  reading.  THe  simple 
measures  of  time.  Eighty  theoretical  exercises 
according  to  Albrecht,  first  grade.  Folki^ngs,  catho- 
Uc  and  evangelical  hymns,  and  chants. 

Class  V. 

Theoretical  exercises.  Folksong,  choral  singing,  catho- 
lic and  evangelical  hymns  and  chants. 

Class  IV. 

More  advanced  theoretical  exercises.  Folksongs,  choral 
smgmg. 

Class  Illb. 

Choral  singing  in  parts.  Patriotic  songs  and  Folk- 
songs. Psauns  and  motets  (together  with  all  the 
higher  classes). 

Classes  Ilia.,  lib.,  Ila.,  lb.,  la. 

Vide  Class  IIIb. 

N.B. — Class  Ib  also  professes  choral  singing  from 
Palme's  "  Sang  imd  felang." 

GYMNASTICS: 

In  classes  according  to  MauFs  Textbook  for  school 
years  I.-IX. 

MATHEMATICS  : 

Class  VI. 

Arithmetic.  The  simple  rules  in  relation  to  abstract 
numbers  and  simple  concrete  quantities.     Resolution 
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of  numbers  into  prime  factors.  Coins,  weights  and 
nieasiires.  The  tour  simple  niles  in  relation  to  com- 
pound  cmautities  with  pracliue  in  t>rHl  and  written 
work.    Vulgar  fractions  begun. 

Clam  V, 

Arithmetic.  Reviaion  of  past  work.  The  four  first 
ndes  applied  to  vulf^mr  and  tinite  decimal  fractions. 
Conversion  of  such  decimals  into  vidgar  frac^tions  and 
vice  versa.     Easy  examples  of    rule  of  tliree. 

Geometrical  object  lessons.  Observation, d<?scTiption  and 
comparison  of  simple  bodies.  Straight  line,  circle, 
angles,  parallel  lines.  Symmetry.  Properties  of  the 
triangle^  quadrilateral,  polygon,  circle.  The  use  of 
ruler,  set-square,  and  compasses. 

aaaa  IV. 

Arithmetic.  Revision  of  theory  of  fractions.  Reetirring 
decimals.  Mental  Arithmetic.  Simple  and  com- 
pound proportii >n.  Calculation  of  in tere.st.  Ex  traction 
of  square  root. 

Geometry.  Equality,  transformation  and  division  of 
plane  ligurea     Mensuration. 

Clas&  1 1  lb. 

Arithmetic  and  aleebra.  Revision  of  past  work.  Com- 
pound interest,  discount,  profit  and  los.s. 

The  com  pound'  rules  applied  to  arithmetical  and 
slgohraical  quantity.  Bardey's  exercises  L-VII. 
Fifteen  class  papers. 

Geometry.  Formation  of  plane  and  solid  figures. 
Mensuration  of  surfaces  and  volumes  of  figures 
boimded  by  planes.  The  theory  of  parallels,  con- 
gruency,  the  equilateral  triangle. 

Claaa  Ilia, 

Arithmetic  and  algebra.  Practical  and  commercial 
arithmetic.  Measurement  of  numbers.  Divisibility, 
Resolution  into  prime  factors.  Proportion.  Powers. 
Equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one  unknown. 
Fifteen  papers  in  class. 

Geometry.  Theorj^  of  circle.  Quadrilateral.  Com- 
parison of  areas.  Constructions.  Six  papers  ^ 
olass. 

ClOMlIb. 

Arithmetic  and  algebra.  Stocks.  Involution  and 
evolution.  Equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one 
and  more  unknowns.  Bardey  s  exercises.  Fifteen 
papers  in  class. 
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Greoinetry.  Similarity  of  plane  figures.  Comparison 
and  calculation  of  areas.  Six  papers  in  class 
Geometrical  drawing.    Plane  figures. 

Claas  I  la. 

Arithmetic  and  algebra.  Logarithms.  Harder  equa- 
tions of  the  first  aegree  with  one  or  more  unknowns. 
Equations  of  the  second  degree.  Progression.  Com- 
pound interest  and  stocks.  Real,  imaginary  and 
complex  numbers.  Paperwork  at  home  and  in 
class. 

Geometry.  Geometrical  representation  of  algebraical 
expressions  and  their  application  to  the  solution  of 
problems.  Plane  trigonometry  and  general  gonio- 
metry. 

Geometrical  drawing.  Survey  and  drawing  of  simple 
bodies.    Theory  of  projection. 

Claealb, 

Arithmetic  and  algebra.  Continued  fractions.  Simple 
indeterminate  equations.  Combinations.  Binomial 
theorem.    Probabilities.    Class  papers. 

Geometry.    Solid  geometry  and  spherical  trigonometry. 

Geometncal  drawing. 

Class  la. 

Arithmetic  and  algebra.  Revision  of  work  done  in 
classes  Ib.  and  IlA.  Cubic  equations.  Equations  of 
higher  degree.     Class  papers  once  in   three  weeks. 

Geometry.  General  revision.  Conic  sections  as 
geometrical  loci,  and  as  sections  of  a  cone.  Elements 
of  analytical  geometry. 

Geometrical  drawing.  Constructions  from  class  work  in 
geometry.     Elements  of  perspective. 

SHORTHAND  (voluntary): 

Classes  lib.,  Ila,,  Ih.,  and  /«.,  work  together  according  to 
Roller's  system. 

^  Special  Commercial  Class  (reckoned  between  lib.  and 

Ila.). 

German : 

Schiller's  "  Glocke."    Kleist's  "  Hermannschlacht "  and 

"  Prinz  von  Homburg."    Riehl's  "  Familie." 
Ten  Essays. 
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Q^rman  Business  Correspondence : 

Circulars,  Memoranda  to  debtors,  letters  of  acknow- 
ledgment, and  inquiry.  Letters  concerning  goods, 
bonds  and  securities  ;  explanation  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  Grerman  commercial  law.  Written 
work  at  nome,  and  eight  papers  in  class. 

French  Business  Correspo7id^7i4:e : 

Introduction  to  business  correspondence  and  termi- 
nologj^  according  to  Witzel  and  Messien's  exercises. 
Connecte<l  series  of  exercisas  in  busii^ess  letter- 
writing  according  to  Dr.  E.  Hdnncher.  Practice  in 
reading /ru'-wi/?i?7^^s'  of  letters  according  to  E.  Rolfs. 

Frequent  practice  in  written  work 

English  Bimnesa  Corresptnidenee : 

Vide  French  Business  Correspondence.  Similar  books 
and  by  the  same  authors  are  used. 

French  Converaatian : 

Principally  in  connection  with  reading  of  Kron  s  *'  Le 
petit  Parisian." 

English  Canversaiion: 

Based  on  Gaspeys  "English  Conversation."  I.  Social 
and  commercial,     II.  Historical     II L  Everyday  Ufa. 

Itulmn : 

Introduction  to  Italian  conversation  according  to 
HblzeFs  "  Practice  in  Conversation'*  and  Dr.  Fassano s 
'*Journc*y  to  Rome,"  Granimatic4il  exercises,  and 
introduction  to  biiBtness  correspondence  according  to 
Gugliehiio  Locella's  Textbooks. 

History : 

More  modem  times. 

Cmtinwrcial  Ge^^^nphy  ; 

Thorough  treatment  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  earth 
according  to  Engelmann's  Textbook,  sections  1-208. 

Book-keeping : 

Principles  of  single  and  double  entry.  Thorough  insight 
into  the  management  of  a  lai^o  business  house  (A. 
Bergomnn's  Handbook),  and  of  numerous  small 
busmesses  (Hauek  and  Schar's  Handbook).  Working 
through  of  liuperial  Rmk  entrance  examination 
papers.  Thorough  explanation  of  the  various  methods 
of  banking. 

Six  papers  in  class,  and  six  at  honve* 
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Commercial  Arithmetic :  . 

Calculation  of  interest,  discount,  and  payment  by 
instalments.  Bonds,  money,  bills  of  exchange.  Simple 
and  complex  calculations  of  wares  according  to 
Hauck's  Handbooks.  Imperial  Bank  entrance  exami- 
nation papers. 

Fifteen  papers  in  class. 

Caligraphy: 

Ornamental  writing.    Roundhand. 

GYMNASIUM. 
GERMAN: 

In  Classes  VI.,  V.,  IV.,  the  most  simple  grammatical 
rules  and  S3rntax.  Dictation  as  practice  in  ortho- 
graphy. 

From  class  IV.,  upwards,  essays. 

In  all  Classes  practice  in  reading  and  repetition  of 
poetrv. 

From  dlass  Illct.,  upwards,  treatment  of  greater  poems 
and  selected  prose  writings. 

In  Class  II.,  the  elements  of  style  in  prose  and  poetry. 

In  Class  16.,  Middle  High  Grerman  grammar  and  reading. 

In  Class  la.,  Review  of  the  history  of  literature. 

LATIN: 

Class  VI.  (pupils  of  10  years  and  upwards). 

Accidence  (regular  examples)  from  Schmidt  and  Lierse's 

Primer. 
Written  work. 

Class  V.  (pupils  of  11  years  and  upwards). 

Completion  of  accidence  from  Schmidt  and  Lierse's 

Pnmer. 
Written  work. 

Class  IV.  (pupils  of  12  years  and  upwards). 

Grammar.     Use  of  cases  from  Schmalz-Wagener. 
Reading.     Parts  of  Stein's  Reader,  and  some  fables  of 

Phaedrus. 
Written  Work. 

Class  Illb.  (pupils  of  13  years  and  upwards). 

Reading.  Caesar  de  beUo  Gallico.  (In  div.  A,  II.  and 
v.,  in  div.  B,  II.,  IV.,  V.) ;  then  selections  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. 

Grammar.  Use  of  moods  and  tensea  from  Schmalz- 
Wagener. 

Written  work. 
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Class  Ilia,  (pupils  of  14  years  and  upwards). 

Reading.    Caesar  de  bello  Grallico  L'and  VII.    Selections 

from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
Grammar.    Stegmanu,  sections  214-255. 
Written  work 

Class  lib,  (pupils  of  15  years  and  upwards). 

Reading.  Livy  (in  div.  A,  XXI.,  in  div.  B,  V.),  Vergil 
Aen  (in  div.  A,  I.,  in  div.  B,  parts  of  I.  and  II.), 
Cicero  de  imp.  Ca  Pomp. 

Grammar  revised. 

Written  exercises. 

Class  Ha,  (pupils  of  16  years  and  upwards). 

Reading.  Livy  (in  div.  A,  V.,  and  XXII.,  in  div.  B, 
XXI.,  and  XXTI.) ;  Sallust  (in  div.  A,  Catiline,  and 
Jiigurtha,  in  div.  B,  Jugurtha) ;  Cicero  in  Cat.  I.  and 
IVT,  Vergil  Aen.  (in  div.  A,  II.,  in  div.  B,  parts  of  II., 
rV.  and  VI.).    Some  Ovid. 

Written  Work 

Class  lb,  (pupils  of  17  years  and  upwards). 

Tacitus,  Ann.  I.  and  EL,  and  Grermania ;  Cicero  (in  div. 
A,  pro  Archia  and  pro  Milone,  in  div.  B,  selected 
letters  (Sttpfle-BOckel),  Horace,  Odes  I.  and  II.  (in 
div.  B,  part  of  III.  also),  and  selections  from  the 
Satires. 

Written  work 

Class  la,  (pupils  of  18  years  and  upwards). 

A  selection  from  Cicero's  Letters  in  connection  with 
Caesar  belL  civ.  Tacitus  Ann,  XI.-XVI.  (selections). 
Horace,  Odes  HI  and  IV.  Selections  from  Satires 
and  Epistles.  Some  portions  of  the  el^ac  poets 
(Biese). 

Written  work 

GREEK: 
Class  Illb. 

Accidence  up    to    verbs    in  fii  (exclusive).    Wendt's 

Grammar,  and  Kaegi's  exercises. 
Written  work. 

Class  Ilia. 

Reading.    Xenophon  Anabasis  I. 
Grammar.     Completion  of  Accidence 
Written  work 
1396.  ^^ 
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Claaa  lib. 

Reading.  Xenophon  Hellenica  I.  and  II.  (selections). 
Homer  OdysseJ^I.,  V.-X.  Also,  in  div.  A :  Xenophon 
Anabasis  IIL  and  IV.  in  div.  B :  Herodotus  I. 
(selections). 

Grammar.     Use  of  cases. 

Written  work. 

Claaa  Ila. 

Reading.  Herodotus  VI.-lX.  (selections).  Homer 
OdjTssey,  2nd  half.  Biese's  Selection  from.tlie  Greek 
Lyric  Poets  (elegiac,  iambic,  epigrammatic). 

Grammar.    Use  of  moods  and  tens^ 

Written  work 

Ciaaa  lb. 

Reading.  Plato,  Apology,  Kxito,  Phoedo  (beginning 
and  end) ;  (in  div.  A :  Laches,  in  idiv.  B :  Eutyphro). 
Homer  Iliad  I.-XII.  Sophocles  Philoctetes  and 
Ajax. 

Grammar  revised. 

Written  work. 

Claaa  la. 

Reading.  Homer,  Iliad,  2nd  half.  Sophocles,  Oedipus 
Rex  and  Antigone.  Demosthenes  JPhiL  I,  and  III., 
Olynth,  I  de  pace.  Also  in  div.  A:  Thucyd.  VI. 
VII.,  in  div.  B :  Plato,  Gorgias. 

Written  work 

FRENCH: 
Claaa  IV. 

Ciala's  Grammar,  Part  I.  to  §60,  with  accompanying 

reading  exercises. 
Written  work. 

Claaa  I  I  lb. 

Ciala's  Grammar,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  with  accompanying 

reading  exercises.  ' 

Written  work 

CUiaa  Ilia. 

Reading.     Bruno,  "  Le  Tour  de  \d^  France." 
Ciala's  Grammar,  Part  II,' 
Written  work 
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Clasa  lib, 

Reading.  Div.  A.  Daudet,  "  Le  petit  chose."  Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  "L'histoire  d*un  conscrit"  Div.  B:  La 
Fontaine,  Fables.  Dhombres  et  Monod,  "Biographies 
Historiques." 

Ciala's  Grammar,  Part  III. 

Class  Ha, 

Reading  B^ranger,  Chansons.  Sandeau,  "Mdlle  de 
la  Seigli^re,"  in  div.  A :  Duruy,  "  Revolution,"  in  div. 
B:  Sarcey  "  Si^ge  de  Paris." 

Class  lb, 

Reading.  Racine,  "  Andromaque."  Copp6e,  Ponies. 
Loti  "  P^heurs  dlslande." 

Class  la, 

Reading.  Molifere,  "Tartuffe."  Augier  et  Sandeau, 
"  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier."  Lanfrey,  **  Campagne  de 
1806-1809." 

HISTORY: 

Class  IV, 

Greek  and  Roman  History.  MtUler's  Smaller  Handbook. 

Class  I  lib. 

Grerman  History  up  to  1648.  Mtlller's  Smaller  Hand- 
book, 

Class  Ilia, 

German  History  since  1648.  Mttller's  Smaller  Hand- 
book. 

Class  lib, 

Greek  History.    (Herbst-Jttger.) 

Class  I  la. 

Roman  History.    (Herbst-Jager.) 

Class  lb. 

The  Middle  Ages,  ^vA  subsequent  SistQty  till  1618. 
(Herbst-Jttger.) 

1396.  oTfi.^ 
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Claaa  la. 

More  modem  times.    (Herbst-Jttger.) 

GEOGRAPHY: 
CUisa  VI. 

Survey  of  foreign  lands. 

Class  V. 

Europe— especially  Grermany. 

Class  IV. 

Foreign  lands. 

Class  II lb. 

Physical  and  political  geography  of  (Jermany.  (Seydlitz's 
school  geography.) 

Class  Ilia.  * 

Foreign  European  Countries.  (Seydlitz's  school  geo- 
graphy.) 

MATHEMATICS: 

Class  VI  . 

Arithmetic.  Calculations  with  abstract  and  concrete 
numbers.     Introduction  to  use  of  decimal  fractions. 

Class  V. 

Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions.  Contracted  reckoning. 
Weights  and  measures. 

Class  IV 

Mental  and  commercial  arithmetic. 

Class  I  I  lb. 

Arithmetic.     The  three  first  simple  rules. 

Geometry.     Straight  lines,  angles,  figiu-es  with  centre 

and  diameter  (Henrici  and  Treutlein's  Handbook, 

Part  I,  Ch.  1-4). 

Class  Ilia. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  MultipUcation,  Division, 
Fractions.  Equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one 
unknown.     (Bardey's  Exercises.) 

Geometry.  Congruency  of  triangles.  The  circumference. 
Constructions. 
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Class  III, 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  Involution ;  Evolution ; 
Powers  with  negative  Indices.  Equations  of  the 
first  degree  with  one  and  more  unknowns.  Propor- 
tion.   (JBardey's  Exercises.) 

Geometry.  Quadrilateral,  and  regular  quadrilateral: 
comparison  of  the  areas  of  closed  figures.  Measure 
and  ratio  of  segments.    Perspective  similitude. 

Cla^s  Ha, 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  Powers  with  negative  and 
fractional  exponents.  Equations  with  several  un- 
knowns. Quadratic  Equations  with  one  unknown. 
Exponential  equations.  Logarithms.  (Bardey's 
Exercises.) 

Geometry.  Ratio  of  segments  in  two-ray.  Similarity. 
Calculation  of  areas  and  segments ;  measurement  of 
circles.    Angular  functions.    Trigonometry. 

Class  lb. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  Arithmetical  and  Greometrical 
series.  Compound  Interest  and  Stocks.  (Bardey's 
Exercises.) 

Geometry.  Conclusion  of  Trigonometry.  Sohd 
Geometry. 

Class  la. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  Combinations.  Binomial 
theorem.  Complex  numbers.  Continued  fractions. 
Diophantine  ec^uations.     Revision  of  past  work. 

Geometry.  Conic  sections  as  geometncal  loci.  Har- 
monic points  and  rays.  Pole  and  Polar  in  reference 
to  the  cu-cle.  Representation  of  figures  of  one  plane 
in  another  plane,  especially  representation  ot  the 
circle  as  a  conic  section.     Revision  of  past  work. 

STUDY  OF  NATURE: 

Classes  VI.  and  V. 

Description  of  single  specimens  of  animals  and  plants. 

Class  IV. 

Comparison  of  plants  and  animals  with  regard  to  their 
classification. 

Class  Illb, 

Vertebrates  and  invertebrates.    Anatomy  of  ^bA\lt&« 
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Class  Ilia. 

Anthropology.    Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  plants. 

Class  lib. 

Physics :  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Heat 

Gkiss  Ila^ 

Phjrsics :  Mechanics,  Optics. 

Class  lb. 

Physics:    Principles  of   Chemistry.      Crystallography, 
Mineralogy  Geology. 

CUiss  la. 

'  Physics :  Mechanics.    Astronomical  GJeography  Optics. 

PHILOSOPHY: 

Class  lb. 

Empirical  Psychology. 

Class  la. 
Logic. 

WRITING: 
Classes  VI.  and  V. 

Writing  in  German  and  Latin  characters. 

DRAWING  (New  schcme^ince  January) : 

Class  VI. 

Figures  with  straight  and  curved  lines.     Drawing  from 
models  and  from  memory. 

Class  V. 

The  work  of  Class  VI.  more  fully  treated. 

Class  IV. 

Geometrical  drawing.    Theory  of  projection. 

Class  I  I  lb. 

Perspective.    Drawing  in  perspective  from  geometrical 
bodies  and  from  models. 
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Class  llla. 

As  Cla«s  Illb. 

Class  II. 

Drawing  from  plaster  casts.    Copying  of  landscapes. 

Class  I. 

As  Class  II. 

GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING  (Voluntary): 
Class  I  la. 

Outlines  of  simple  bodies ;  sections  of  these. 

Class  lb. 

Plane  curves,  bodies  of  rotation,  and  sections  of  these. 

Class  la. 

The  point,  the  straight  line,  and  the  plane.    Perspective. 

ENGLISH  (Voluntary)  : 

Lower  Division. 

Grammar  and    Reading  from    Dubislav    and    Book's 
Principia. 

Middle  Division. 

Chambers,  History  of  England.      Tennyson,  "  Enoch 
Arden." 

Upper  Division. 

Shakespeare,  Richard  III.     Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

HEBREW  (Voluntary): 

In  connection  with  Kautzsch's  Exercises. 

Louver  Division.    Exx.  1-48. 

Upper  Division. 

Revision  and  completion  of  grammar.    Translation  of 
selected  passages  from  the  historical  books  and  psalms. 

GYMNASTICS: 
In  classes  according  to  Director  Maul's  "  Instruetioa" 
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GERMAN: 

Clam  VI I.  (Average  age  10-11.) 

Reader,  Holdermann,  "  Fourth  school  year."  Reading 
and  explanation  of  approved  pieces  which  are  then 
repeatea  in  the  pupil's  own  words.     Repetition,  Poetry. 

Grammar.  Purelv  simple  sentence  with  such  extensions 
as  are  caused  by  the  use  of  the  oblique  cases.  ^  Parts 
of  speech  that  occur  in  examples.  Declension  of 
noun.  Use  of  the  active  and  passive  voice  in  direct 
sentences. 

Practice  in  orthography,  and  short  essays. 

Class  VL  (Average  age  11-12.) 

Reader.     Holdermann,  Fifth  school  yes^r.     Practice  in 

giving  the  substance  of  pieces  read. 
Repetition :  Poetry. 
Grammar.     Purely  simple  sentence,  with  its  extensions 

and  enlai^ements,  and  the  parts  of  speech  occurring 

in  examples. 
Practice  in  orthography  and  essay-writing,  chiefly  in 

connection  with  reader. 

Clciss  V.  (Average  age  11-12.) 

Reader.     Holdermann,  used  as  in  Classes  VII.  and  VI. 

Repetition :  Poetry. 

Grammar.     The  various  kinds  of  principal  sentence. 

Order  of  words.     Combination  of  sentences  with  and 

without  contraction  (e.g.,  participial). 
Practice  in  orthography  ana  essay- writing. 

Ckiss  V,  (Average  age  12-13.) 

Reader.     Holdennann,  seventh  school-year. 

Repetition:  Poetry. 

Grammar.    The  contracted,  co-ordinate,  and  subordinate 

sentence.     (Contracted,  e.g.,  by  use  of  participles.) 
Dictation;  Essays. 

Class  III.  (Average  age  14-15.) 

Reader.     Holdermann  (eighth  school-year). 
Walleser's  "  Poetisches  Schatzkttstlein."     Poems,  par- 
ticularly ballads  of  Schiller  and  Goethe. 
Repetition  of  poetry.     The  elements  of  prosody. 
Essays. 
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01(188  II,    (Average  age  15-16.) 

Reading.  Homers  Odyssey,  the  Niebelungenlied,  and 
Hermann  und  Dorothea  in  school  editions.  Wallen- 
stein's  death,  with  introductory  treatment  of  the 
camp  and  Piccolomini,  and  a  series  of  poems  from 
Walieser's  "  Poetisches  Schatzkftstlein." 

Review  of  literature  of  Middle  Ages.  Selected  pieces 
learned  for  repetition. 

Ten  essays,  partly  done  at  home,  partly  in  class. 

Cla88  I,    (Average  age  16-17.) 

Reading.  Klopstock,  Oden.  Goethe,  Poems  and 
Iphigenia.  Schiller,  Poems,  die  Huldigung  der 
Ktlnste,  die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.  Uhland,  Herzog 
Ernst  von  Schwaoen.  Sophokles,  Antigone.  Walleser, 
Poetisches  Schatzkttstlein. 

The  newer  literature  in  connection  with  reading. 

Practice  in  declamation. 

Ten  written  tasks  (partly  done  in  class). 

FRENCH : 

Cla^  VII    Division  A. 

First  part    of    Dr.    J.    Bierbaum's    "French    taught 

according  to  the  direct  analytic  method." 
Written  Work.     Copies  and  Dictation. 

Division  B. 

V.  Schmitz-Aurbach's  "  French  Course  according  to  the 

analytic  method  "  (first  school-year). 
Written  work  as  in  Division  A. 

Cla88  VI,    Division  A. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Dr.  J.  Bierbaum's  "  French  taught 
according  to  the  direct  analytic  method." 

Division  B. 

V.  Schmitz-Aurbach's  "  French  Course  according  to  the 

analytic  method  "  (second  school-year). 
Written  work  in  both  divisions. 

Class  V    Division  A. 

Dr.  J.  Bierbaum's  "  French  taught  according  to  the 
direct  analytic  method"  (Part  II.  to  Ex.  49). 
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Division  B. 

V.  Schmitz-Aurbach's  "  French  course  according  tx)  the 

anal3rtic  method  "  (third  school-year). 
Written  work  in  both  divisions. 

Class  IV,    Division  A. 

Bierbaum  "  French  taught,"  &c.  Part  II.,  from  Lesson 
20  onwards.  Part  III.,  Lessons  1-1 7.  Irregular  verbs. 
Perfect  participle. 

Division  B. 

V.    Schmitz-Aurbach's  "French  course,"    &c.    (fourth 

school-year). 
Written  work  in  both  divisions. 

Cflass  HI.    Division  A. 

Bierbaum's  "French  taught,"  Ac,  Part  IIL 

Divisions  A  and  B. 

Reading:  "Sous  la  Tonnelle,"  by  Souvestre.    "Rfecits 

de  la  vie  resile,"  by  J.  Girardin. 
The  irre^lar  verbs. 
Practice  m  speaking. 
Written  work. 

Class  II 

Reading.  Malot,  "  Sans  famille."  Sandeau,  "  Made- 
moiselle de  la  SeigU^re." 

Grammar.  Use  of  tenses  and  moods.  Participles. 
Conversation  and  Repetition. 

Written  work. 

Class  I 

Reading.  Scribe  et  Lcgouv6,  "Bataille  de  Dames." 
Molifere,  "  Femmes  savantes."  TOpfer,  "  Nouvelles." 
Selected  pieces  from  other  autnors  (Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  Fran9ois  Copp^e,  A.  do  Vigny,  V.  Hugo.) 

•    Review  of  French  history  and  literature. 

Written  work. 

ENGLISH: 

Class  III 

Bierbaum,  "English    taught  according  to  the  direct 

analytic  method,"  Part  1.     Practice  in  speaking. 
Written  work. 
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Class  II. 


Reading.     Miss  Yonge,  "  Countess  Kate." 
Conversation  in  connection  with  reading. 
Written    work.      Dictation,    translation,  retranslation, 
essays. 


Class  I. 


Reading.  Dickens,  "A  Christmas  Carol."  Alcott, 
"Litfle  Women."  Mackamess,  "Am^'s  Kitchen." 
Selected  pieces  from  Byron,  Coleridge,  Cowper, 
Macaulay,  Scott,  Shakespeare,  Tennyson. 

Review  of  EngUsh  literature. 

Conversation. 

Written  work. 


HISTORY: 

Class  VL 

Greek  and  German  legends. 

Class  V. 

Stories  from  German  history  up  to  the  "  Thirty  Years' 
War."    Andra-Sevin, "  Stories  from  German  History." 

Class  IV. 

Andra-Sevin,    "Stories    from    more    recent    German 
History." 

Class  III 

Ancient  history  up  to  the  "  Fall  of  the  Roman  Western 
Empire,"  from  Lohlein  and  Holdermann's  History. 

Class  II 

The  Middle  Ages  and  the  beginning  of  more  modem 
history,  from  Lohlein  and  Holdermann's  History. 

Class  I 

More  modem  times  from  Lohlein  and  Holdermann's 
History. 


MATHEMATICS.; 
Class  VII 


Arithmetic.    The  four  siniple  mies  applied  to  abstract 
and  concrete  numbers.    Weights  and  measures. 
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Class  VL 

Arithmetic.  The  four  simple  rules  in  relation  to 
compound  quantities,  with  practice  in  oral  and 
written  work. 

Class  V. 

Arithmetic.  Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  with  practice 
in  oral  and  written  work. 

Class  IV. 

Arithmetic.      Revision  of  work  in  fractions.     Simple 

rule-of-three  sums. 
Geometry.     Lines,  angles  and  areas. 

Class  III. 

Arithmetic.     Simple  and  compound  proportion. 
Greometry.     Calculation  of  areas. 

Class  II. 

Arithmetic.  Work  of  Class  III.  revised  and  supple- 
mented. 

Geometry.  Theory  of  angles,  triangles,  and  parallelo- 
grams.   Superficial  area  of  figures. 

Class  I. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra.     Work  of  Class  II.  revised 


and  supplementeo.     Stocks.     Simple  equations. 
Geometry.    Quadrilateral  and  polygon.    Circle.    Super- 
ficial area  and  cubic  contents  of  Dodies. 


GEOGRAPHY : 
Class  VI L 


The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  from  K.  Barkers  "  Hand- 
book of  Geography." 


mass  VL 


The  main  points  concerning  the  form  and  surface  ot 
the  earth,  and  its  five  divisions,  from  A.  Hummers 
"  Foundations  of  Geographical  Knowledge." 

Class  V. 

Europe.  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria  and  Hungary 
from  A.  Hummel  s  "  Outlines  ti  Geography. 

Class  IV. 

The  other  European  countries,  from  A.  Hummel's 
"  OutUnes  of  Geography." 
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Class  III. 

Asia,  Africa,  Southern  Europe. 

Class  I L 

America,  Australia,  and  Germany. 

Class  L 

Past  work  revised  and  supplemented. 

STUDY  OF  NATURE: 

Class  VI L 

Summer.     Observation  and  description  of  plants. 
Winter.    Description  of  specimens  of  various  classes  of 
animals. 

Class  VL 

Summer.    Description  of  certain  flowering  plants  from 

the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
Winter.      Description    of   mammals:    (1)  native,  (2) 

foreign. 

Class  V. 

Summer.  Description  of  wild  flowering  plants,  as 
representatives  of  the  most  important  families  of 
plants. 

Wmter.  Birds,  reptiles,  amphibious  animals,  and  fishes. 
Pokomy's  Handbook. 


Class  IV. 


Summer.    Description  and  comparison  of  wild  flowerin] 
plants  from  the  vicinity  of  Karlsruhe.    The  artifici 
and  Jiatural  system  of  plants. 

Winter.    Invertebrate  animals.     Pokomy's  Handbook. 

Class  III. 

Mineralogy,  elucidated  where  practicable  by  reference 
to  Fricte's  Chemistry. 

Class  II. 

Mechanics.    Sound.    Fricke's  Handbook. 

Class  I. 

Mechanics.      Magnetism,     Electricity,    Heat,    Light. 

Fricke's  Handbook. 
Revision  of  work  of  lower  classes. 
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CALIGRAPHY: 

Classes  VIL,  VI.,  V. 

Writing  in  German  and  Roman  characters. 

DRAWING: 
Class  V. 

The  straight  Une  and  its  application  to  central  figures 
and  combinations  of  figures. 

Class  IV. 

The  curved  line  and  its  appUcation  to  central  and 
symmetrical  figures.  Conventional  patterns  of  leaves 
and  flowers. 

Class  III 

Drawing  and  colouring  of  vessels  and  surface  ornaments 
accoming  to  Wagner-Eyth,  Hertle,  Kolb,  Taubinger, 
Jakobsthal,  &c. 

Class  II 

Drawing  of  ornaments  from  plaster  models  and  plates. 
Combination  of  the  forms  already  studied  with  a 
view  to  their  practical  application  in  needlework. 
Practice  in  designing. 

lass  /. 

Drawing  of  ornaments  from  plaster  casts,  of  flowers 
from  nature,  and  from  plates.  Perspective.  Land- 
scapes. ^ 

SINGING: 

Class  VII 

Training  of  voice  and  ear.  Notes  and  keys.  One-part 
songs.     Choral  singing. 

Class  VI. 

Notes  and  keys.  Practice  in  one  and  two-part  exercises 
from  the  "Karlsruher  Liederbuch,  VII.  and  VIII." 
Two-part  songs.    Choral  singing. 

Class  V 

One  and  two-part  exercises.  Scales  of  £  sharp  and  A 
accordi^  to  the  exercises  in  the  "  Karlsruher  Lieder- 
buch, IK  and  X."    Two-part  songs.    Choral  singing. 
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Class  IV. 

One  and  two-part  exercises  from  "  Karlsruher  Liedcr- 
buch,  X."    Two-part  songs.     Choral  singing. 

Class  III. 

Exercises  from  "  Karlsruher  Liederbuch,  XIL"  Three- 
part  songs.     Choral  singing. 

Class  11. 

Choruses  of  Kollner's  "A  Spring  Morning."  Folk- 
songs.    Choral  singing. 

Class  I. 

Kollner*s  "  A  Spring  Morning."  "  Solos  and  Choruses." 
Folk-songs.     Choral  singing. 

DANCING  AND  DEPORTMENT: 

Class  I L 

Dancing :  Steps.    Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.    Cross  Polka. 

Galop.    Rheinlander.    Fran9aise.   Esmeralda.    Polka. 

Polka  Mazurka    Lancers. 
Deportment :     Ebhardt*s    "  Deportment."      Carriage, 

walking,   standing,    sitting,    greeting,  behaviour  at 

table,  introductions,  calls. 

Class  I. 

Work  of  Class  11.  revised.  Also,  Polonaise,  Waltz, 
Fran9aise  (the  newer  figures).  Tyrolienne.  Varietes 
Parisiennes. 

NEEDLEWORK: 

Class  VI I. 

Knitting  of  stockings.  Crochet  work,  various  stitches 
learnt,  and  applied,  with  the  use  of  thread  of  various 
colours  and  beads. 

Class  VI . 

Knitting    in    of    heels    and    patches.     An    openwork 

sampler  used. 
Embroidery :  The  various  stitches  practised  on  canvas 

strips. 

Class  V 

Sewing :  The  various  stitches,  seams,  hems,  and 
gathers ;  also  button-hole  work  on  linen  Sowing  on 
of  buttons  and  hooks, 
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Class  IV. 

Cutting  out  and  sewing  of  chemisettes. 
Network :  The  most  important  varieties. 

Class  III, 

Mending  of  linen,  twill  and  damask.  Sewing  in  of 
patches.  Knitting  stitches  practised,  also  lace-work 
stitches  upon  tulle. 

Class  II, 

Chemise  sewing,  and  learning  of  various  embroidery 
stitches. 

Class  I, 
Machme  sewing. 

TYPEWRITING: 

(Voluntary)  in  Class  I.     System  Roller. 

GYMNASTICS: 

Compulsory  up  to  Class  III.,  voluntary  above  Class  III. 

The  course  includes  a  system  of  drill  on  all  classes)  and 
various  gymnastic  exercises — barbells,  ^giant-stride 
swin^ng  on  the  rings,  horizontal  bar,  horizontal  and 
slanting  ladder. 

These  exercises  are  varied  by  suitable  games. 
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STROMUNGEN 

AUF   DEM   GeBIET   DES   ScHULr   UND   BlLDUNGSWE^ENS 

IN  Deutschland. 
VON  Professor  Dr.  W.  REIN  in  Jena. 


INHALT.       . 

A.  Zur  Lehrerbildung. 

1.  Beteiligiing  der  Univeraitateu  an  der  Sacho  der  Erziekuiig 

2.  Lehrerbildung  flir  hohere  Schulen. 

3.  Lehrerbildung  fiir  Volksschulen. 

B.  Zur  Organisation  des  Schulwesens. 

1.  Staat,  Kirche,  Gemeinde,  Faniilie. 

2.  Allgemeine  Volksschule. 

3.  Fortbildungsschulen  und  Fachschulen. 

4.  Hohere  Schulen. 


l.^.  H  M 


(     iUl    ) 


Stromungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Schul-  und 
Bildungswesens  in  Deutschland. 

VON  I;'iioFKss<ui  Dii.  \V.  KEJN  IN  Jena. 

Die*  Zukiinft  eiiie.s  Volkes  hiin^^t  von  tier  ivchtm  EiUvvicklmig 
iiiul  SiiirktiJijL,^  st»iiit*r  Aiitoitskralt  aU  Dlus  ist  tlan  Kapital,  aiif 
ilrm  (lie  wiitsrhaftlif  lie  imtl  politisehe  Si'lhstilnfH^Lfkr'it  des  Volkcs 
hiTiiht  Daher  luiiss  die  Aufgabc  alleiMleiieii  das  Wolil  und  tier 
FortKeliriti  tlt\s  VolkeK  am  Herzeii  He^rf^  tianud  geriehtet  st^in, 
tln\ses  Nationalkapiud  '/ax  sUtrken  uiul  zu  inehrtm.  Nun  sind  in 
ihiii  ideide  luitl  niateriello  Eleiiieute  onlhalteu,  iiisofern  tlJe 
Arlieitskraft  des  Vtdkes  sieh  helliJitif^^t  einiiial  an  tier  Htdnmg 
und  Krilftigung  tier  (Teistesselultze,  an  Wissensehaft  und  Kuust, 
Sittlirhki^it  uiitl  Keliginu.  tlas  andere  Mai  an  der  i\[ehrung  und 
\^'rl»rei^^ulg  der  luaierirllru  (nirer  luogeii  sie  der  ITrpnuluk- 
tinn,  der  hulustrie  txler  fieru  Hanilel  zugehiiren.  Fttr  letztert:*s 
sjirgt  der  Stmit  durch  seine  WirLseliafts}H»liiik,  ftir  erKteres  diirch 
die  Pflege  des  gesainten  Sehul-  iiud  Bildungswesens, 

Sind  beide  Geliii^tt^  Uusserlitdi  aueli  getrennt.  su  stehen  sie 
dtteh  ill  eintj^iii  nulwendigen  ianereii  Zusanuuenhang.  Aller- 
dings  ist  (las  VerhHltnis  nieht  so,  dass  die  wirtsrliaftli<'lien 
Zr.stiinde  alli^iii  die  gt^snTuLt^  nn^risebliehe  Entwiekliuig  l>e(!iugen» 
dass  also,  wer  ttlr  die  wirtseliaftlieln*  Bliltt*  ointss  Volkes 
soi^^t,  zngleieh  alle  llbrigen  Intert\ssen  luif  einstddiessL  Das 
isL  <ier  StJindpuokt.  der  auf  Marx  ZHrtltdcgehenden  niaterial- 
istis  'hen  (iestdntditsjuiffiissnng,  dit^  iM^sagt.  {Ijxss  alle  gtMstige 
Entwiektung  ill  nitiraliseher  uutl  intell<4tueller  Hinsitdit  Austluss 
diT  jeueiligen  wirtsehaftlielien  Lagt^  sel  I)arna<'h  mltsste  vt:»ii 
sellfst  dureh  Bt^ssorung  der  wirtKehaft  lichen  Verhitltnisse  einc 
Emporhehiuig  der  gestiniten  Gesellsehaft  erfolgen. 

Das  Wahre  in  riieser  AnsehauuDg  lit^gt  ottenhar  <lario  dass 
alli'iTlings  ein  tieter  innerer  Zusanuuenhnng  zwisehen  den 
wirtsehaftliehenVerltsdtuisstonuitltUmgeistig-sittlitdienZustiinden 
hiwhvht,  ein  Zusanuuenliang  aher,  di'r  niehi  ein  hltj.sses 
AhhangigktMtsverlialiniss  des  eint:n  voni  andern  hedetUet,  weil 
(h  sehitdUe  und  ErIahnuigdeTu  sehnurstratdvs  widerspreehtm.  Ein 
vvirtsehat'tlit  h  (Tel^nndeiier  hraueht  kein  geistig  ( iefesseller  >cii 
sein ;  der  uienst  hiiehe  Wille  kann  sit-h  nber  alh*  Husseren 
Ht'uiuinisse  nml  Witlerwartigkeiten  hiniiushehen.  Ung^iinsrige 
okontHuisehe  Vt*rha1tnisse  k«innen  nlh'rdings  tlen  gt*isiigi»n 
S.'hvvung  bi'eehen  und  tliun  es  st^hr  eft— aher  unigekehrl,  haben 
dies  nicht  oft  au<di  die  giinstigsten  gethan  ^'  Dasalte  Uoiu  isi 
dt>t  li  hauptsiiehlieh  daran  geseheitert,  dass  die  religiosen  luid 
sittliehen  Spannkriit'te  almahnien,  walu'end  tier  lieiehtuin  vine 
stete  Zuuahnie  erfuhr  I  ntl  di<*se  Erfahrung  tritt  U!is  au<'h  sehr 
h  iuHg  ini  Einzt^llel»en  entgegen.  Die  fidu't^ntle  Holle  haheu  also 
flie  idealen  Maehte  in  tier  llantl  \Xo  sio  aus  der  Hand 
gegehen  wenleii,  .siukt  tier  Wert  des  Einzellebens  herald  und  die 
Gesamtheit  isr  deui  Untergang  verfallen. 
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Die  Sor^e  ftU"  div  inuteri(*lk  Wohlklirt  muss  ulsu  tlius  recluc 
Glfnch^owii'lTt  f lurch  uiur^i'lK^ide  F^Hf'ge  dt'r  hivhereu  liitercsstni 
t'riuiltcn.  LctzUTu  soil  vur  alltnu  viThilten,  ibtsii  das  Volk  ui<'ht 
juifci'he  in  deiu  Jiigon  rmch  Gewinn ;  dma  cs  bri  dt-r  Arlnnt  zur 
Mrlinuig  tier  iiussiTt^u  (Inter  nie  vtTgesst'U  dnif,  ilass  Sf^iclin 
Mrliruug  Hand  iu  Hniid  g^hm  tiitlsse  uiit  dur  Stiirkuug  tier 
inuiTi*n  Kultur,  wtniu  uiclu  vmv  Fiuduis  dos  \"oIkski)rjKi*s  uui 
si«*li  *^'reitcu  null,  die  das  VcMxlorlien  irtlher  udcr  spaler 
lif  rbriftihrt. 

Hieriu  liogi  die.  Jledriuung  dcr  id(\deii  MiUdilo  iut  Ifsuislialt 
dt'sVulkes:  dauiit  ist  aufli  di*'  Wirhtigknit  dcr  Eiurii'htuugen 
gt-k^'niizcirhnet.  deueu  die  PH<:^^o  <lieser  Sf*ite  des  Volkslebens 
anheiuigogelieii  ist :  di*r  Kirclie  imd  der  Sehule. 

Von  dieseui  Hintergrund  lirljt  sieli  also  die  Arbeit  dtts  Scliul- 
und  Bilduiigswesens  wirksuiu  ali.  SLe  in  rechu-r  VVeise  aut- 
zuiirliun>n  uud  zu  orgaru'sieren  ist  eine  wichtige  Augelegenhcnt 
d<T  SUiatskuusl,  ilie  d**Ti  Wurdi^gaiig  des  Volkes  bet'iutlussen  utid 
seine  Ziikutift  in  die  reehten  lialuien  letiken  will.  Ihr  yj\r 
Sc'ite  stehi  die  Wissensihid't  der  Erzielumg,  die  I'iidagngik.  die 
drr  Staatsknnst  sieliere  Wege  zeigeii  will,  auf  denen  (Jesundln*it, 
Kraft  und  Wirk.siuukeit  der  heninwaehsenden  lieni'ration  sin'h 
eutwiekeln  und  stark  zu  wenlen  vennag;  i'enier  sol!  sii^  *len 
Erzielieru  Zir-l  und  \\\^ifv  uufdeekeu,  uin  die  eiuzt'liien  ihrer 
Ht^sfinuinuig  inuerlialb  des  Vtjlksganzeu  eutgrgru  zu  ttihreu. 

Wiain  also  anf  iler  eincn  Seite  die  National-Oekonoiuie  Ziele 
uud  Wege  des  Wirtscliafts-Lebens  autde<:ken  und  regulieren  will, 
so  suidit  andrersiuts  die  Piubigogik  zu  zt^igen,  wie  di*'  ratinnelle 
Prtege  di^r  geistigen  GlUer  in  der  reehten  lieeiuHussnng  der 
heranwsu?hsendeu  Generation  sieli  vollzichen  soil 

1 .      Bf^tv  U  i<Ji*  if  <J  fff  t '  Lt  t  Iw  rs  I  tit  ti'ii  tiii  i  If  t  •  S(  trhr  r  ir  t '  J^%  *^  t  rh  futtj. 

Diiss  die  Ansbikhuig  beidor  Wissenscliaften  in  gesuufler* 
ruhiger  Entwicklung,  in  inniger  VfrbiiKtung  und  steteui  \Veehsel- 
vrrkehr  niit  deui  VolksleliL^n  gesehehe,  dies  isi  offenbar  Sa<'ho 
der  Hochschiden,  vor  alleru  der  Universiti^ten.  Und  -t  riehtc't 
si<;h  denn  naturgeniJiss  tbr  liliuk  zuerst  aiifunserc*  UnivemtattM^ 
als  dir  hoehsten  Zentren  geistiger  Bilduug  nnd  Arbeitsleislung. 
Dif  Frage  drilngt  sich  auf,  was  sir  denu  flir  die  Ausbildung  der 
padugogisehen  U^issenst^hait  geleistet  haben  und  was  sie  nueh 
Iristen  niilssen.  Ih'x  der  Beautwortung  dieser  Frage  drilngt 
sicli  sotort  ein  eigentitTulirlirs  Jlisverhaltnis  auf»  das  zwisehen 
4ler  Entwieklung  der  National-Okuuonde  tuid  der  Piidagogik 
an  unseren  l^niversitiUen  hervortritt,  Wahn^id  erstrr<'  (iu<^ 
ausserst  eingehende  und  vielseitige  PHeg<^  eriuhr,  thueh  ciu** 
Heihe  der  hvrvorrageudsteu  Manner:  Iloseher,  Seluuuller, 
Wagner,  Brentano,  Welx^r  und  audere,  ist  die  PiUbigogik  weit 
liinter  solcher Entwieklung zunn-kgeMiebeii.  Dieshangt zuiiachst 
wi4d  daniit  zus;nniueu,  dass  die  grosse  Melirzidd  der  deuts<  ben 
T^iiversitateu  noe!i  kt*ine  sellistiUidigi'n  LehrstUlde  tur  Piidagogik 
bcsitzt,  Wiihrend  die  Natioual-<  >kuuoiuie  seit  langer  Zoit  an  jfdrr 
Huelisehnle  selbstilndiger  Sitze  si^h  erlreut. 

Den  Grtinden  dieser  Erscheinung  kann  hier  nicht  niiehgegangen 
1396.  "  WW  1 
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werden.  Die  Vcrimclilrussit^iiiii^  tier  piidugo^'mc^hen  VViKSensnliaft 
an  dfii  incistrn  deiiischen  lTnivei-8italen  stt'ht  ausser  Zweifel 
Es  jmdert  an  tliosc^r  Thitsiiche  nichts,  dans  Manner  wie  Eu(^k»?^l 
(Jrna),  Biumiann  (Gr>ttingon),  Jtirgen  Bona  Meyer  (Bonn), 
L.  Mover  (Ttil>in|Lccn),  Panlscn  (I3cTlini  Stjhiller  (GitWn).  Uhli^ 
(IK*idull)er^).  \airi  (Wirii).  Willnuuin  (Prn^r),Zict,dor  ( Stnu^sl iur?jr) 
tk,  a.  oifri;^'  un<l  erlol^rn-ieh  ant'  dieseni  Gcbiete  <^earl_>eitot  liahcn 
nnd  nofli  aiiioiten.  Die  mtulifolgende  ZnsainnienstL'llnng.  dio 
iinf  Gnind  einer  Ubersicht  tlbc?r  d»is  Stndinin  diT  Pttdagogrk 
an  den  Pnnissisehen  UnivcTsitiUen  luid  der  Thllringisehen 
Universiuu  Jena  ent woiien  wonlen  ist,  sjiriclit  drutlidj  genng 

An  samtlielien  Preussischen  UniversiUlten  /jTsaniinen  wnrden 
in  den  letzten  nenn  Suniesteni  435  piitlagogisehe  Vorlesunj^vn 
nnd     Cbnngen    in     1217,5    Stnndeii     gehalten :    m    Jenu    G8. 

fiftdagogisehe  Vorlesnngen  nnd  Obnngenin  158  W^x'lienstnnden 
)iese  Zitiern  ergelien  ftlr  Jena  einen  Burclisehnitt  von  7M 
Vurlesnngen  in  l7,fi  Woe  benstnntlen  jtro  Serncslur,  gegenttber  4,4 
Vorlesnngen  in  12,3  Wnebt^iistiindr'n  an  den  Pren.ssisc*hen 
Universitiiteii.  Dabei  zeigt  Berlin  das  Maxininni  iriit  dnreh- 
si'lmittlit'li  10,4  Vorlennngen  in  27  Weelienstunden,  Kunigsberg 
dus  Miniiiiinn  iiiit  1,5  Vorlesnngen  iind  5,8  Woehenstnnden. 

Die  VeniaehlHssiginig  der  padagogisehen  Wissensebafl  an  deii 
dtniisc/ben  T^niversitiiten  ist  sehr  zii  brdanern,  in»  Inleresse  der 
Wissensc'baft,  der  Lehrerliildnng  nnd  der  A^jlksbildnng.  Fassen 
wir  letztere  ins  Aiige,  so  nnterliegt  es  dudi  keinem  Zwx'ilel,  dass, 
falls  nnr  daranf  Wert  gelegt  wird,  dass  die  Zent.ralstntten  wissen- 
schaftliclier  Fursehuiig  enge  Flibhing  niit  den  herrschenden 
SirdTrnuigen  ini  Volke  nnterliidten,  anch  dio  Saehe  der 
Vulkserziehyngnnd  Volksbildimgin  den  vcrseliiedenen  Seliieliteii 
deo  Mittelpnnkten  des  griKtigen  Lei  ►ens  uii-bt  t'renid  bleibeiHbirC 
Wo  es  geseliiehi,  verlieren  diesu  einen  Tell  des  KinHusses  :  sie 
stelien  ansserhalb  der  treibendt-n  Maehie  ond  bleiben  von  dieseu 
nnbeaehtet  Nieht  selten  Iiort  man  in  DenUsehknd  gegen 
niLsere  Hoebsehtden  diesen  Vorwnrf  erbeben,  dnss  sie  sleh 
den  I  geistigen  Lei  ten  des  Volkes  zn  sebr  entlreindet  luiMen,  dass 
sie  infolge  dessen  zn  geringen  Eintti^ss  anf  die  Knlvvii  klnng  der 
Dinge  ansitliien.  da  es  ilnien  <lorli  zukiiiiie,  bestinnnend  in  den 
Werdeprozess  des  V*jlkes  einzngreilvn. 

Wieweit  dieser  Vorwnrf  gereebttertigt  ist,  konnen  wir  bier 
nielli  nntei*sneben.  Bereelitigt  scheint  er  allerdingK  inliezng 
aufdjis  Kildnngswesen  zn  sein.  I)ies  liangt  uiu  der  erwabiilen 
Thatsaebe  znsannnen,  "lass  die  Wissensebatt,  der  die  Tnter* 
snclnmgen  (iber  prinzipielle  (lestaltung  tier  gesarnten 
15ildinigsarljeit  eines  Volkes  obliegen,  an  nnseren  Universilaten 
niit  wenig  Ausnabiuen  der  selbstandigen  Vertretnng  enlin'hrt 
I  Kdier  blieben  flie  Bildiingsangelcgenheitun  anderen  Sltdlen 
al)erlassen,  die  zinneist  vveder  Fabigkeit  noeb  Lust  Iiesrtzen 
vinv  jn'inzipielle  Ordnnng  dieser  Fragen  berbeizutnbren.  son- 
dern  geiiotigt  sintb  zwiseben  deiii  Driiek  der  offentlielirn 
Meinung  tnid  dt'in  llergebrauliteii  zn  vrrmitteln,  vrm  Fall 
zii  Fall  zLi  enLsebeiden,  obue  der  Wubltbat  eines  Hiejjlnng 
gebenden,    geschlossenen     Gedankenkrei^en   sich    zn  *erfrenen» 
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Es  ist  daher  kein  Wunder,  wenn  unsere  Uihliuigsangelogen- 
Iieiu*ii  in  eine  Verwirning  geruten  sind,  dic^  dinvh  die  BtTliner 
DezeTidMT-Konioronz  (IHOO)  t*htT  venncjhrt  als  veriiiindert 
wordon  ist.  Dies  hiitte  nirht  gescludien  konneii.  wenn  von 
iinseren  Vniversitatrn  ans  die  \\  issenschaft  der  Padagogik  ein 
krnftiges  Wort  hiitte  jspreehen  kOnnen.  Da  man  aber  zur 
reelitrii  Wiirdigunj^  der  Bi Idlings-  and  Erzielnnigs^ingebgen- 
Jieiten  an  nns(*r(/n  Moelrs*:hu!*'n  sich  violfaeh  nielit  erheben 
konnte,  so  rlivht  sirh  nun  diesor  Man^'rl  sehr  bitter  in  deni 
Vnlksleln'n  selbst»  aut  desseii  (Ie>staltnn^^  d(Kli  nnstreitig  die  Art 
nnd  Weise  <ler  Krziehnn^'  unil  ilirer  OPp^inisatitin  einen  grosKen 
bestinniienden  Kintlnss  ansfibL  Verzicliten  {lie  Hoehsehnlen,  in 
eiiier  UbertrielK'nen  Schutznni^'  faehwisHenschnftlieher  Sp»'/-ials(n- 
dien  verloren,  ant'  dieseii  Einflnss,  so  bejL^^eben  sie  sieh  st^lbsl 
rines  wirksanicn  Mittels,  in  die  geisLige  Entwieklnng  ties 
\  t*lki  s  einznt^^reifen. 

Xencnlings  srheint  nun  an  den  Prenssiseheii  Fnivi  rsitiUen 
eiiie  Wrntlnng  /auu  Pesscrn  eingetreten  zn  seiu.  Das  Knltns- 
Ministerinin  in  Berlin  hat  zwei  sell^stilndige  Lehrsttlhle  ftlr 
Psidagogik  an  den  UniversitJUi^n  in  Halle  nnd  in  Berlin 
eingerielitet-  Anf  erstereu  ist  der  Direktor  der  Fran<'krselii»n 
Stiftungen  in  Halle,  Dr  Fries,  ant'  iet/teren  (Jeb.  Tiat  T)r  ^[iineli 
ans  Koblenz  bernfen  Wf>rden.  Massgel»end  t'tlr  dir  Arl)eir  ilieser 
Manner  aber  s^'beint  ein  Gntaehten  zn  sein,  das  der  Cniator 
der  rniversitiit  Halle,  Uek  Rat  Dr.  Sflirader,  entwfjrt'en  hat.  Es 
ist  ahgech'nckt  in  No.  oJ^  '*  der  Lihriimhrn  nnd  LehrgiinLje/' 
1897,  Halle  a/S.  Naeb  diestnn  <_TUta*'lil*Ti  sx»ll  t'iili^endrr  I'lan 
des  Parlagogisehen  Stndintns  an  den  gf-naniiten  rniversihUrn 
eingehalten  werden :  1,  tleschii'ble  der  Pa(lag(*gik  lual  de*s 
Sebulwestns  seit  dein  XV.  JahrhTuitlert :  "2-1  Stnnden  wueheni- 
lieh  in  einerri  Semester:  2,Znsannnenbinigen(b'  Diu*stelhuig  der 
Erzielmngs-  nnd  rnterriehtslehre :  '14  Stnnden  wfUdienilirb, 
in  einrni  Seniestf^n  Ferner  soil  d<'r  Frnt'rssor  in  wdehenllirh 
einstllndigi^n  Cbniigen  Mnstf^rbilder  tilr  die  sehnlmassige 
Bobandlnng  snwohl  einzelnca-  SehriftsteUer  als  zweekmilssig 
gewuhUer  Absrhnitte  an.H  tier  Keligion,  di^r  Cir-Hehiclite  nnd  dvv 
Alatliematik  vorftlbren.  Mi*  diesen  Cbnngen  kann  der  Brsut  li 
einigrr  Unterriehtssinnden  an  einer  holieren  Schnle  des  Oils 
verkniipt't  wenlen. 

IL  LrhtrrhilfJunff  ffir  Itohcre  Srhnlni 
Es  ist  h^icdit  ersichtlich,  dass  niit  diesen  Veronlnnngen  nur 
nni  die  AnsbiMnng  der  Sehidanitskandidaten  ftlr  hohere  Sehnlen, 
namentlirh  btr  die  ({ynniasien,  hingezielt  wird.  Sieher  vhx 
Fortsrbritt  gegenaber  item  Nichts,  das  liisher  gaU.  Aber  es  ist 
nnr  ein  Sehritt  anf  dem  Weg,  der  eingesehlagen  werden  ninss. 
Denn  nieht  mn  einseitige  Anshildnng  einer  Gynmat^iab 
prtdagogik  und  nieht  xun  einseitige  \  orbildnng  ktintliger 
(iynmasiallelirer  hamlelt  es  sich  an  nnseren  Tnivei^itMen, 
sondtTii  nni  hOh^Te  Dinge,  nni  eine  von  cthisehen  nnd  psycho- 
logisrdien  (Jrnndlagen  ansgeheude,  vielseitigo  Erfasstmg  der 
gesiuiiteu  Ej^yJehiuigs-  nnd    Bildirngs-Problenie,  die  das    volk»- 
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li^R'Ti  dvv  ik'mmwiirl  in  stMiior  Vielgestaltiofkeit  mntVisst.  Die 
Veroniniuig  cTos  HullonseT  (/imitors  ist  cler  Ausflnick  eincs 
raikwjirts r^owjiB(Uen  Propl leteii.dariini  kann ,sie iiieht  lx?friecligeii. 
Die  \Visscns(*hait  flor  PiitJa^ogik  als  GMiizes  genonmien  winl 
W(?nit;  Fordormi^  duraus  gewiimen ;  die  FOrderung  Hcgt  alknn 
ftiif  dein  iiel_ai?t  tier  Lehtvr'Aiishildung. 

Seit  18JJ2  woixk'u  die  Lehrcr  hohcrer  S<!hulen  in  Pronssen 
nnd  oiiiigon  anderen  deiilstdion  Staaten  in  sogenaniitcn 
*'(r>iiumsia]-Senunart*n  "  ansgclaldet,  AusUdten,  die  init  hohenni 
Scbtden  verbunden  f^ind.  Dainit  wnrde  vur  alkMu  die  praktisi'lie 
Zurilstung  ins  Ange  gefasst :  die  iheureliHche  sullte  vun  der 
riiiversitat  vorLer  Ijesorgt  u'erden.  Aber  higher  war  an  <b'ii 
riiiversitiiten  wenig  Gelegenheit  flazu  gegeben.  Nini  sull 
diirch  die  Grttndnng  der  (Tyinimsial-Professiiren — so  darf  iiism 
wtihl  sagen— in  Halle  nnd  Berlin  die  Llieke  in  eiwas  ansgeftlllL 
w^M'den.  Al>er  an  der  gaiizen  Anlage  divser  Lehrerbikbnig  l>]inbt 
itnmer  der  grosse  Naehteil  liaflen,  diiss  Tlieorie  nu<l  Praxis  Vi>n 
einander  getrcnnt  sind  ;  erstere  der  rniversitat.  letztere  ilen 
(lyinnasien  Uljorwiesen.  Ftlr  dvn  tieter  Bliekenden  erseheint 
eiiio  solche  Tneehanisf;he  Aufteilnng  (k^r  Arl>eit  so  ^nder- 
spriK'hsvolb  dass  er  sie  niir  als  einen  Nothehelf  ansehen  kann. 

Km  Bliek  anf  die  Ijelirer-Seniinare  fUr  Vnlks  mifl  Mittel- 
selnden  kaini  dus  Rirhtige  zeigen :  die  Veniiiigmig  von 
Tlieorie  nnd  Praxis,  ilire  gegenseitige  Dnrr^hdringnng  lout  das 
Hineinfilbren  di-r  jnngeii  Leute  in  diese  Verhindnng  widireiid 
(Wr  Zeit  ibrer  Ansbildnng.  Aneb  das  Piidagogisehe  UnivemtHtH- 
Seniinar  '/m  Jena,  das  niebr  als  50  Jabre  tbiitig  ist,  hat  an 
dieser  Verbindnng  iV'stgibalten,  weil  sie  allein  in  <ler  SatOie 
begrtlndet  ist.  (S.  die7  Bet'te  Ans  deni  Pa<l  rniversitat-St^njiiiar 
zu  Jena.      Lnngensalzji,  Beyer  n.  S.) 

In  der  Ansbildnng  der  Lebrer  fUr  biihere  Sehnlen  suebt  man 
alst»  gegeTiwiirtig  ilie  Ivraft  der  Universititten  wirksani  zn  nuu^ben. 
Aber  ebensd  will  man  dies  ei'streben  anf  ileui  CuJnet  dor  Lcdner- 
bildnng  fUr  \'ulkss(dnilen,  mn*  in  andrer  Weiso.  Dies  till*rf  nns 
nmi  znr 

in.     I  ^olkssr/t  ti llrii  ret'-B dfin  tttj. 

(i.)  Wahrenddic  \"eranstaltnngen  filr  die  piidagogisebe  Ansbild- 
uny^  der  Lehrer  an  boberen  Schnlen  neneren  l>atnms  sind-  -das 
Probejabr  ansgendnnnen,  das  sehon  ein  ehrulirdiges  Alter  besilzt^ 
aber  trot/jk^m  nieht  gesebatzt  wnrde — so  kr>mien  viele  Lebrer- 
Seminare  ibre  (Irtindnng  weit  in  das  vorige  .fabrbuiubjrt  znrUek 
verfolgeiu  K-s  ist  dalier  erklHrliib,  dass  in  ibrer  Ansgestaltnng 
mid  Portbildung  im  Ljtnf  der  Jabrzebnte  gute  F(»rts(bntte 
geniaebt  worden  sind ;  aneb  iui  Aeiissern,  im  Ban  prilebtiger 
Seminarbanser  kann  man  dies  erkennen.  In  Prenssen  war  der 
leizto  wiebtige  Fintsebritt  in  diesen  Anstalten  1872  mit  den 
*'  Falkseben  Bestimmnngen/'  gemarbt  worden.  Aber  siiidt-m 
war  ein  SfcillsJand  zn  bemerken.  iU-r  in  immer  steigemk^ni  iL-isse 
tlio  Kritik  berjinstVvrderte  nnd  zn    Reiorm-Bestrebnngen  antrieb. 

In  iliesem  Pnnkte  war  die  ganze,  mehr  als  100,000  K6|)Je 
ztlblende  Lebrci-sebaft  Dentsehbinds  einig.  Die  Seminarbil<lnng 
gonligt  bente  niebt  niehr,  (ks  ist  der  einstimnnge  Ruf.  den  man 
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(lunli  lias  puize  Kcich  liinchirch  horen  kann,  Fur  die  lUk-hst- 
jiiijrig'e*  Lt'lircr-Vei^siniiiHlnuf^  in  lireslau  \st  als  Huupttliemu 
Kiif^asti'llt  wonleii:  Wek'ho  FordiTungen  sLullt  die  liei^i'iiwurt 
an  dw  Ansljikliing  des  Lchrers  ?  Und  stjihon  jetzt  wird  diese 
Fra«^^u  viol  l>es])ro*'lien,  in  kleinercn  Versininulungen,  Buwio  in 
Srhrilli'ii,  imli'i  deiieii  die  dcs  Sruiiiiar-Dirvelors  Dr,  /Viidrojl  in 
Kiuscrsliiiirtfrii  ilit*  ersto  Stf*li«^  t^iniu^liini'ii, 

hnlM'i  tritt  ein  srliarfer  (lL'gen.siitz  in  di*r  Auffiissunf?  diescr 
Uini,^*'  ht*rv*>r,  dtn' si<'[i  an  d\e  Auslegung  dvs  HegriHk  •*  (logen- 
wart"  ansi'hlifsst.  Mit  llLX-ht  wird  gefragt,  was  denn  diu 
"  ( M/genwurt "  st-i.  Wvr  bestiinnit  dcmn  was  nmii  iinter  dcv  Ucgim- 
wart  zii  vc.M*sti'ht*n  ludK' f  Die  (It^genwiirt.  tritgf  dorh  kdii  so 
I'ijdiuitlirlies  (irprUgr,  dnss  man  olinr  weiluros  iliro  Furdrriitigen 
t'lkcnnoii  luid  v<*niukinen  kann.  Wvr  will  nun  sagen,  wc-lt^he 
von  den  vt'rst'liifslcnt'n  Stronnnig*ai,  die  sii-hindiT  Bei*inHnsHnng 
del*  Zeitgonossen  den  Rang  abzidatifen  suchtni,  als  die  heri^seljontk' 
sirh  dnrehsot/en  werde  ?  So  .sprieht  aneh  anf  dem  Gehiet  iW 
Lchn  I'kildnng  dit^  ttegenvnirt  ki^ine  einhiM'tlicbe  Spracke.  Sie 
reck't.  aneh  kier  in  versdiiedrnen  Znngon.  \Vi4cko  sollen  wir 
lioren  aLs  die  walnr  ^  Wir  balK^ii  zn  widden  zwischen  zwei 
Ansirhien,  *lii'  seit  langetn  sektin  siek  sekroH"  gegenllbersteheD, 
iiber  keute  in  l>t\snnderer  Scbjlrff  siek  gehend  niaeken  wulletu 

Einr  StrO^ntnig  ist  gerieUtel  auf  ErhaUnng  inkr  Wit'dorker- 
stel]ung  rinrx  -.lal  riarrbaliseh-di'sp itisrlim  Vornrtltnisses  zwis<*hen 
Jk'sitzendi^n  *ind  Hesitzlosen — (u'l*ildet.i'n  und  Ungebiltlrti'n, 
und  zw.ir  deslialb,  wiil  dit*  (n*s*dls<!haft  sitdi  gluckliek  flllde  bei 
snlcliiT  Ordiuuig,  die  siignr  als  eine  gtatgewolke  he.sunders 
sanktioniert  zn  wer(k*n  ptlegt.  Von  diesein  Standpunkt  aun 
eni|jHeldt  es  siek  tlie  Kinder  *h's  Volkes  nnr  mit  den  I' tensilien 
ausznrtlsten,  die  der  Arbeiler  nritig  bat  uin  ein  brauekbares 
Werkzeug  tkr  alle  tneebaniwelie  1  >ien.s1  k^istung  nnd  gesehiekt  f'Ur 
die  Glltererzengung  zu  sein.  Zu  dieser  Ausrilstung  gebort  Lesen, 
Scbreiben.  (lerlinen  und  Keligion,  il.li,  bier  die  Fredigt  von  der 
Ergebenbeit  in  tlas  Sebieksfil»  das  tkin  Annen  und  Niechigen 
anf  Enkni  blttlit,  unter  Vertrostung  anf  einen  Ausgleieh  iTU 
Jenseits. 

Von  dieseni  Standpunkt  aus  ist  nattlrkeh  Uxr  die  Lekrerbikkmg 
sebon  viel  zu  viel  gesebeben,  Denn  wer  dm'  Votksbikbuig  Snll- 
stand  geliielen  will,  wird  natitrlieb  erst  reekt  der  Hildung  tk*r 
Wdkskkrer  Kin  bait  tbun  woHen,  daniit  keine  (k'fabr  entKtt*be, 
dass  die  Vnlksbildung  tlber  das  gewttnsebte  Mass  binausgehol>t*n 
werde. 

Aus  ilieseni  Boden  ml  der  Vorseblag  erwaeksen,  gediente 
l'nteri>rtiziere  als  Volkssebnllekrer  einzustellen.  TiUer  frietk'iek 
d.  (ir.  TiicH^hte  dies  detn  Stanrl  der  daniaUgen  l>inge  g</p'na*HT 
als  ein  Furts(*liri(t  ersekeinen.  Dass  aber  in  unserer  ZeU  srlbst 
tnn  Mann  wie  Treitsebke  das  Fri<lerieianisebe  S^ysteni  enuitelden 
koiuite,  iKHveist  nnr  eine  grosso  Unkenntnis  der  Bikhuigs- 
HedlirfnisHe  ck-r  breiteren  Volkssebiebten  und  eine  grosso 
Tukenntnis  unst*rer  Lebrer-Serninare.  Neuerdings  ist  der 
Ciedanke   von   <nneni   Berliner   Dozenten   aus  der  Juristisehen 
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Eine.zweite  Stroniting  gi-lit  von  der  Erfahrimg  aus,  dass  eine 
kilnstliphe  Zurtlckstaiiimg  der  Vr>lksMUlnng  mx  Din^  der 
rnniut,Hichkt*it  ist.  Nach  ili-r  EiiiftUinmg  dtr  ohligatorischen 
Sf  linljiHH'ht,  der  allgeTrieiiien  Dioiistptlicht  und  des  allgeincinen 
WnlilnM'bt.s  gr<*iizt  OS  an  ViTmessenhoit  deiii  aid'steigi'iiden 
Proz«^ss  diT  Volkslnldung  ciii  Halt  zundVu  zu  wollon.  Al>er  es 
wiiru  Aiich  dimhiais  nncliris^tliflK  1  >as  (liristt'iituiii  hat  den  Wert 
jeder  ein:<elneii  Mrnst-henseele  hocligcliolicn^i'in  ungt'heurer 
ForUcliritt.  Frldier  der  Meiisch  eiiie  Ware  wio  jeik  anderc, 
heiite  eiiie  freie  PersOnlit'hkeit,  dereii  wlbstiliidipe  Aiislaldiuig 
iiUR-rlmlb  des  gesellschaftliehen  (iajizeu  gevvidirleistet  ist  Keiii 
Herrs<'hergi'bnt,  iitid  ware  e.s  aindi  das  initchtigKte  kaim  die  Idee 
Vim  der  Freiheit  ties  C'liristeniMriisiIii'n  vemii'liteii.  Hier  seheiiert 
Menacluiisatzung.  Zur  Freiheit  gelWirt  aher  vor  alleni  die  iimere 
Aiisrtlstinig  der  Persuidirhkt  it,  Eiiie  wrisc  Staatskunst  win! 
daher  <Uus  iin  Yolk  liegen<le  Bildungshedllrfiiis,  das  mil  gleieher 
N<>twt*ndigkeit  iiaeli  BeiTicdiguiig  driliigt,  wic  divs  Naiiruiigs- 
l>ednrftiis,  in  die  reehten  Bahiien  leiikeii  iiud  in  behulsamen 
F4>rtscliritt  die  aid'steigende  Linie  innehalten. 

ilit  diesi^m  Furtgang  dt*r  Bilihuig  fles  Vulken  hat  iinn  die 
Li^irerbikhmg  Sehriit  zn  lialteii.und  zwar  so,  dass  sie  nieht  etwa 
der  Volkshildiirig  Tiildisjini  uuehhinkt,  sondeni  so,  dass  sie 
vurangehl.  Allerdings  nielu  Howeit,  dass  die  Ftddung  nnt  deni 
^^>lke  V(*rU»ren  geht ;  denn  suiist  vci-sagt  die  Fulming.  Dies 
gesehieht  aher  wenn  die  liihrerbildimg  so  weit  tiherspannt  winl. 
dass  man  <lie  Ansliildnng  des  Lehrers  dnreh  die  I ^ni vers! tilt 
fordert.  Hier  hnhpn  wir  das  zsveite  Kxtretu.  das  die  (legenwart 
einsehhesst.  Ks  stehen  sieli  gegentlber :  UnLerotlizier-Ausrastung 
nnd  rnivcrsitjlts-Bildnng.  Das  eine  sehaut  rilekwarts — in  eine 
Vergjingeidieit,  flie  writ  ah  yon  der  (legenwart  liegt,  das  andore 
vorsviirts:  abi-r  in  eine  Ztdcnrdt,  di*^  in  uniihsehbanT  PVnie  vor 
tins  si'hwel»t.  MOglich  dass  dio  Eiitwieklnng  *  inst  ilaliin  fidirt 
dass  alleJngendbildner  ans  dei'selben  Qnelk\(ler  Hoehsehnk^  ihre 
Hildnng  liolen;  wir  alser  mtissen,  inn  jetzi  zu  wirken,  anf  deiu 
Boden  der  (Tegenwart  stehen.  Darriit  ist  nnser  Staiidpunkt 
gekennzeiehnet.  Er  beniht  anf  der  Gegt^nwart  ;  er  knTipft  an 
das  an,  was  die  Gt:genwart  UeU  I  vnid  will  di*^  Faden  behutsani 
weiter  s|iiinieri,  die  in  drr  ^Vrgangunheii  geknilpft,  znr  (u^gen- 
war!  beranreiehen  nnd  mm  weiter  forlgeftlhrt  werden  sollon. 
Kin  gcsniider  Fortsehritt  geht  nieinals  sprung wcise,  sondeni 
kettenweise. 

Die  Gegenwart  zeiL(t  nnn  ofi'enbar  erne  grosse  Steigennig  der 
Lehensfnhrung  in  drn  iinteren  nnd  mittleren  Sehiehten  niul 
dninit  zMSiiniiiienh^ingend  ein  gesteigertrs  Bildungsbediirfnis, 
wie  es  aueh  deutlieh  in  der  starken  Bentitznng  rjer  ottV^ntliehen 
A'olksbuehereien,  der  Vor t rags luu-se  in  den  Volkshoehs*  Inden 
hervortritt,  die   z,  B.  in    Wicn,  Jena,   Leipzig.   Miinelien    nnd 

•  IW  Mh^^sou' {\U*hyvn\  mh^r  itinnliaion)  verlritt  S.  8ii-89  elienfiills  ilieneii 
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anderwiirts  ins  Leben  gerufL*ii  wonk*n  sind.  l^iti  dieseiii  Bedtlrt- 
nis  gerecht  zu  werclini,  uiii  os  in  die  reclit*?n  Biilineii  zii  flihreii, 
mil  es  vor  allein  vor  Verflafhiing  in  die  Breitt'  zii  IxMvahrcn.dazu 
Vtedarf  OS  einor  ttifditigcn  liildimg  iler  Flihrer  und  ErzieluT  dos 
Volks.  Zli  ihnen  geh^iron  die  Volkssduilltdirer.  >Is  fragt  sirh, 
ob  816  7Ai  doiii  AiiU  eim\s  Volkscrziehers  ttit'htig  ausgcrtistet  seieu, 
iim  deii  zweifellos  erhdhten  Atifonlermigen  der  Gcgenwart  zu 
geniigen.     Dit\se  Fmge  tmiH.s  vonicint  wordeii.  * 

(ii.)  Dabei  leitet  iins  der  Gedanke,das«  dor  Fortschritt  ineincr 
erliolitf^n  nnd  vortiefton  L«^hrerlnldiuig  nioht  init  Rtlcksicht  aiif 
die  Lehror,  sundern  Jiiit  RarkHieht  auf  unser  Yolk  got'ordtrt 
werden  imiSH.  Wet  niir  den  Lehrerstand  iiii  Aiige  liat»  wird  sieli 
kamn  vorabortriobonen  Wtlnsnhen  frei  haltcn  koimen.  Iiii  dvui 
Strobon  don  Lohror  aiif  dio  hck^hstedem  Mensehen  nnr  erreiehbaro 
Warti*  binaufzn  hel^K^n,  verliert  nianden  Boden  iinterden  Flissen, 
l)oshaIl> fntgen  wir.  Wiis  vcrlangt  die  Gcgonwart, d.  b.  imsore jetzige 
naiionalo  (lesollschaft,  nnnere  jetzige  Volks — uiid  Furtbiklniigs- 
si'hide  voni  jU*hrer,  wie  muss  die  Lebrerbikbrng  eingeriobtet 
^\T*nb-'ri,  daiuit  dm  \' olksbildung  in  reohtor  Weiso  fortgofubrt 
wonlon  karin  ^  Ziel  ftir  diese  dart aber  nicht  bloss  oino  Aiisrtlstung 
fUr  die  ein — odor  niehr — klassigo  Volksschnio  sein,  sondern  das 
Ziol  ist  bohor  zu  stoeken  Dt^r  Lohrer  soil  niit  freieni  Bliok  das 
gjinzo  (Tobiot  der  Bi  Id  ting  niid  Erziebnng  ilbersehaiien  kunnen. 
inn  zur  reehten  S(?binzung  seiner  Arbeit  zii  gelangen ;  or  soil 
soAvubl  von  tnnrbfibinig  wio  von  Engherzigkeit  trei  bleibciL 
Dabei  nnisn  vor  alleni  das  Seminar  ein  tietes,  naehbaliiges 
Interesse  fiir  die  S^iehe  der  Volkserziehung  waeh  nifen.  Das  iKt 
TJiehr  wert  als  blosses  Vf>l]sto|itbn  nut  Wissen  nnd  oinseitiges 
I'Vrtigiimcbon  hlr  deu  Kb^indienst.  Lotztores  darf  ja  in  koim»in 
Fall  fob  Ion,  abor  es  nuiss  golmgon  soin  von  oiner  stillen  tief- 
gebendtMi  Boofeistorung  fOr  die  Erziehnngsaufgalien,  die  in  don 
broiteren  Sidnobton  nnseres  ^%ilks  zn  lOsen  sind. 

Dazn  gebort  etwas  molu*  als  Kenntnis  dor  spoziollen  Didaktik. 
Urn  die  (jreister  bell  nnd  frob  zn  uiaoben  inid  hOher  zn  stiTruHcn, 
inuss  vor  alloni  eiiie  eingobonfle  Ik^sebilftigung  init  den  prinzi- 
pi(^Il»*n  (Trundlagen  dor  Erziebnngswissenschaft  iiii  Seniinar 
verlangt  werden,  init  Psyehologie  nnd  Ethik  .  Innerbatb  der 
Psyebologie  abtT  wtlrde  es  sich  dannn  handeln  die  Errnngon- 
sefiaften  der  neneren  Psyehologie  nnd  der  Kinder- Psy^'hologie  zu 
verwerten— solljstv-ersUtndlieh  in  einem  Lehrvorfabron,  das 
iurefians  induktiv  vorsebreitoL  Femor  wHre  daa  Systeni  dor 
Pjidagogik^dio  allgemeine  nnd  die  liesondere  Didaktik  einj^eheiul 
zu  ln*rih*kHichtigon,  wabrend  die  Goscbiehte  der  Padagogik  d.  h, 
die  Lekture  der  pildagogiseben  Klassiker  deni  Privatstudiiun 
tiberlassen  wenlen  kann.  Neb  men  wir  dann  nooh  die  Einrieh- 
tnngen  binzu,  tbo  ftlr  die  praktis^che  Ausrastung  erfordorlieh 
t^ind:  BesebtdUgung  in  der  Obimgsscbulo.  Kritik  mid  Kc»n- 
ferenzen,  so  istdamit  derUmkreis  der  padagogischon  Ansbildnng 
mnsebriobon,  die  als  Hanptaufgabe  des  padagogisoben  Faob- 
seminars  bingestelli  werden  muss.  Als  Nebenautgat»e  aber  triti, 
me  twmerkt,  die  Fortbildnng  in  den  Fliehcm  anf,  die  der 
^Ilgemoinen  Bildnng  diunen,  eine  Fortsetznng  der  wissc^nscbaft- 
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licheu  Stiidieu,  idk-nlin^j^s  iiiclit  iB  streng  sdmlinassi^'riii  Brtrieb, 
8ontleru  iu  froierer  Wuise,  rl  h.  iiii  Wechstj]  von  Vortrag  ileHLehrera 
uml  Refcrat  dos  Schtlk'rs,  in  dor  Oelogenheit  zu  selbstjlinligor 
Arlieit  mid  Beschftftigung  in  deu  nat  o  rwissonsdmt'llicln'n 
Fiiehem,  il  s,  w.  Hior  nidgo  die  Si*niinar~ArlK>it  t^riniH'm  an 
die  freie  Betlititigiitig,  wit?  sic  an  dor  Uni%'ei*fiitHt  ini  Hortii  von 
VorloBungen  iiml  in  der  Hemiiiararheit  sich  kundgicbt. 

(iii.)  Eiue  solehe  Organisation  des  Faclisennnars.  wio  sic  niir 
vorschwebt,  setzt  nun  allerdings  cine  andere  Vorbildiing  v(imiT8, 
als  me  bis  jot7,t  gegeV)en  werden  konnle, 

Vui  die  Lchrei^seniinare  in  ibrrr  Arboit  zn  hcben  iiiirl  zu 
vertiefen,  niilsson  die  ins  Si'tninar  Kintretentb'n  vicl  grUndlitlN*!* 
vorgebildei  sein  tds  cs  bislicr  gc'Sttheben  ist. 

So  richtet  nmh  all  nnser  Haitptiuigoniuerk  anf  dio  Vorliildung 
zuni  Seiniiiar.  Dazii  wird  num  aueli  genOtigt  (birrh  dm  Bli*  k 
anf  die  Ansbildung  dev  Lehrvr  ftlr  di(^  hobeivii  Ijt'branstaUi'iK 

T)ort  eine  ansgezeicbnetc  Al]genii'int>il<liing— aber  v'nw  niant^i^l- 
balYo  phitosopmseb-piUbigogisrlie  Aiisrtlslnng— wenigstrns  l»is 
zuni  Jahr  181)2. 

Hier  eine  bessere  plldag^ogiscbe  Bildnng  wenigstens  in 
letdiiiischer  Hinsicht — aber  eine  znrtickgeblii^iene  ullgenKint^ 
Bililniig,  ziinU'kgebHeben  sclmn  tbwliulh,  Weil  in  d<*in  Lelirgang 
vielfaeb  noeli  die  Krlenmng  eimr  FreiiHlspraelie  t'rldt. 

Walirend  also  dort  der  Nai"b<lnurk  auf  (lie  piidagugisehe.  muss 
bier  der  Selivver|jimkt  jetzt  in  <tie  allgenR'ini'  Bildung  g*  le«^t 
wenlen.  Dies  ninss  verlangt  werden  ini  Interes^se  der  Wirk- 
sanikeil,  jiMJes  einzelnen  Lebrers,  ini  Interesse  seiner  imbviduelb'ii 
Ansbildung.  Al>er  es  ninss  aueh  verlangt  wenleii  ini  Hiiibbck  aiif 
die  soziale  SehiitzLing  des  Lebrers tan(b\s.  Die  Kinsebutzung 
eines  St^indes  pilegl  sieli  i.  a.  naeb  der  Hobe  nnd  Tit'b*  der 
Allgenieinbildnng  zii  rieliten.  die  tbt*  (dirdrr  ein<*s  Stan<bs  sicb 
aneignen.  Weil  nun  bisber  dieser  Teil  der  Aiishilduiig  ini 
Lehrerstand  ohne  Zweifel  bedeutende  Laeken  aiifwies,  niusste 
tiueb  die  Wertiing  des  iStandc^s  eine  so  geringe  sein,  wenn  aindi 
den  I  einzelnen  Li*  brer  geq:eritlber.  der  dnreb  Trene,  (lewissen- 
hattigkeit  nnd  Titebtigkett  itn  Ami  test  in  si<"b  rnbt,  solelif 
<  reringsebatzmig  sieb  nicbt  ftlhlbar  niarbt,  ^nler  niebt  merkli(di 
bennrohigen  kann. 

Allerdings  geht  die  (teringsebatznng  luUitig  viel  weiter,  als  sie 
bereehtij^t  ist.  Das  brtngt  znsannnen  init  ih^r  Fnkenntniss  ties 
Lehrerbddungsganges.  So  verbeHsennigslr<»(birftig  er  aneb  sein 
mag,  er  ist  (loeh  weit  besser  als  sein  Knt*  Denn  vver  kennt  ini 
grossen  Pnbliknm  die  tleissige,  stilk*  Arbeit  der  Seminare  ;  ja 
nnter  den  Lebrem  der  miltleren  nnd  boberen  Anstalteti  wer 
ktUnmert  sich  um  sie  nnd  weiss  sie  zu  selnttzeii  ^ 

Diese  UnkennlnisB  branelit  niemand  zn  wnndern,  wenn  man 
litnlenkt,  dass  die  Lebrerbildnng  vom  14  Lebensjabr  al>  eine  V(»h 
den  tlbrigen  bekannten  Bildimgstatli'n  drs  Volki's  vollsthndig 
lusgeloste  ist  Hier  sitzt  otlenli/tr  ein  C>nmdiVbler  ini  Hildungs- 
gang  nnserer  Lehrer.  Es  ist  sebleehterdings  nieht  einznselu^n. 
warum  ftlr  don  kltnftigen  Vol ksscbid lehrer  i^in  so  von  alien 
tlbrigen  namentlich  von  (]mri  der  Lehrer    ftlr    hohore    Sebiilen 
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selir  wohl  prnatini  Ix'lrielM^ii  worfleii,  sowoit  vr  farili*n  Kiiitritt  ins 

Svniinar  notwendig  Ist. 

Also  liegrlUiflut  ist  die  Isf^lirniig  dus  L^^hnThildTin^weges  in 
der  Siirhe  niclit  Die  Aljiifirni i tilt  ist  luir  liistorisfdi  zn  l>egr<*ilVn, 
insiifern  man  nnt  der  (nllnilniii;  von  LehriTSfniinanni  <lrn  Anfanir 
niaehte,  <lie  Sai'he  also  Uv\  (Inn  Kopf  anfin<^r  Erst  als  man 
nu'rkkMlass  zn  eineni  Kopfdoeli  and)  ein  rnterlian  LTelioii,  iUr 
ihn  zu  tragen  hat,  tint,^  man  an  bosundero  VorboiX'itnn^^unstalten 
ins  Leben  zu  rnfen,  die  die  notwendigo  \"orbereitnng  hefern 
sollten.  I>as.s  dies  oft  von  Sennnarlehrem  ofoscbah.  ist  nieht 
verwnnderlieh ;  nierkten  Me  diveh  am  allenneisten  am  eigeneti 
Leibe.  was  ftir  llllh<*  scddei'ht  vnrbereitete  Seniinaraspiranten  zu 
inacben  pHegeti,  Fnrl  dass  iler  Stiia!  sit'li  das  ruliii^  gefallon 
boss,  dass  aiKlere  ftir  ihn  hi  die  vorJiantluie  Ltieke  oinsprangon,  ist 
ehenfalls  nicht  zu  verwunflern  l»ei  der  Sparsandveit,  uio  Ixn  nns 
ftir  gewisse  Dinge  vivrherrsehend  ist.  Nnr  die  niittleren  und 
klehieren  Staaten  gmgen  aueh  hierin  voran,  indein  sie  tbe  Privut- 
priiparandien  lihernabmen  nnd  iiie  vnid  da  mit  dem  Seminar 
verschniolzetL     (SHchsisebes  System.) 

(iv.)  Wenn  dies  nun  ancli  gegentiber  den  frllheren  ungeorr!- 
neten  Znsti^nden  ein  Fortsehritt  genaniit  werden  muss,  so  ist 
dieso  Entwi(  klnng  der  Saebo  docb  zu  bedaneru,  weil  daniit  die 
Lehrerbilduiig  von  der  der  Uhrigen  Stiinde  losgelost  wurde. 
Zngleieh  wunle  eine  Verbtlbnng  fh-r  Berntswahl  und  eine  gewisse 
Einengnng  des  (Tesiehtskrrises  eing(*tnhit,  wie  man  sie  %'oni 
Lehrerstjmd  gern  fernhalU'U  mOeho.  Wir  huben  hieri'^U'  nn/ines 
\Vissi*ns  nnr  ein  Beisplol  in  der  Atisbildung  der  ktlnftigen 
Ortiziere,  die  dnreb  die  Kadetten-Anstiilten  hin*bin;h  gehen. 
(Jb  dies  tUr  die  nnlitlU'isebe  Anshildung  einen  Vorzug  ht*dL*ntet, 
wage  ieh  nicht  zn  entsehf*iih:n  ;  aber  das  wuiss  ieb  Ijestinmit,  (!afs 
ftir  (be  Lehrerlnldnng  die  frdhzeitige  Absrbliessung  von  gressein 
Naehreil  ist,  weil  daniit  eine  gewisse  Ahtreunung  v*>n  den 
Volkskreisen  verhnmlen  ist,  mit  clenen  spflt^r  der  Ijehrer  vieltneli 
zusanunen  lebt,  und  die  (lefabr  eincr  gewissen  Dressnrad  bt»e 
zu  nabe  liegt, 

Als  n«)niiale  F]inriehtimg  nK')ebte  ieh  daher  die  hetraebten, 
diedenjnngen  Mami  mit  anderen  seines  (Tleiehen  zusanjnM.*n 
autVaehsen,  arboiten  und  streben  bisst  his  dahin,  wo  rbe  Zeit  ffir 
die  Bernfswahl  gekinimien  ist  mid  die  Austeilung  der  Jngen*l 
in  die  verseliiedenen  Farhsehnlen  ertblgcn  nniss. 

Den  nsiebsten  Fortsrbritt  sebe  ieh  als4>  darin,  dass  man  als 
Vorljeroitinvgsanstalt  far  das  Seminar  eine  der  lioberen  Sehnlen 
bestimmt,  tladureb  wird  deni  hisherigen  Uang  flas  Exebisive 
genomnien.  Aber  welehe  <ler  huheren  Sebnlen  soil  gewiihh 
wen  ten  J*  Will  man  an  das  Bestehende  anknlUifen  und  niebt  in 
die  Lnft  hauen,  so  kann  m.  E.  nur  die  Realschule  ftir  jetzt  in 
Betnicht  komnieu.     Splltere  Zeiten  n»ogen  \m  steteni   Knltiir- 


fortscliritt  tier  Gosamtlunt  die  OlxT-RetiLsehult!  witlileiL  Ftlr 
jotzt  aber  durfte  diese  Fordening,  naiiienilieh  iiiit  Rtlcksie-bt  nuf 
dio  Bosoldiingsverhaltaisso,  die  doeh  auch  nnr  sclirittweiso 
ttiifpfobessert  zu  warden  pHegeii,  cine  ai'ge  U  bei^ipaiiniintf 
bt'driiten.  Dugegoii  ist  die  Fordi'Tuntr  das  lit^smdis  finer  Rml- 
schide  schon  kitzt  duri-hftiljiiuir  inid  wUrdo  otfetdMir  fine  <^*osso 
FOrderung  in  Li^lirprbildiing  iH-dinitt^n.  Die  Kt'iilsi-hnlu,  lati'inlos, 
bietot  Alios,  Wius  wir  ah  (Tnindlugo  ftlr  die  SendiiHrbildnng  jetzt 
wtlnselien  koniion,  Auf  hoehsti^  llildung  verziehtend,  flihrt  sie 
d»H'lt  in  die  gegenwilrtigi^  Kulliir  ein. 

Die  Reuischnleri  selbst  alier,  die  in  Preiissen  gegenwHrtig  nnr 
etwn  1,000  Schiller  j;ihrlirh  rntlaKsm,  wfdirend  die  Pronssiselani 
Serninare  jahrlieb  etwa  .H,;iOD  Fra|janinden  branehen,  wurden  an 
Lebenst'idngkeit  bedent-c*nd  gewinnen,  (be  jetzt  leider  dnreb  die 
nnglilekselige  Einriebtnng  die  init  den  m'reelitigniigen  imserer 
hobereii  Sebnlen  verkittipft  ist,  nnterbnnden  is^t. 

Ferner  hi  imsere  Fordernng  aneb  id>erall  leit^bt  durebftlbrbar, 
wo  das  Prenssisebe  System  gilt.  Hierist  die  lyehrerbildnng  noeb 
bevveglieh.  Hier  kann  die  bestelieiKle  Realschnle  als  Vorliereit- 
inigsiiiistult  ftlr  das  Seminar  liestimint,nnd  t!ie  bestAilicndL-n  Prilpa- 
randenselmlen  in  Renls^'bnlen  nmgewandelt  nnd  so  alien  denen 

feOffnet  werden,  (be  eine  ttber  die  Volks.selinb^  liinansgehende 
iildnngsieh  vai  (.^rwerlinn  wtlnsc  benolme  Lehrer  werden  zu  wollen, 
V'it^l  s^'bwiuriger  liegt  die  Saebe  da,  wo  diis  seebsklassige 
Seminar  als  eine  gnjsse  in  sich  gcsehlossene  Anst^ilt  nrganisa- 
turiseh  festgelegt  ist.  leh  luiho  die.sc  Organisation  wohl  historiseb 
begreifbeb,  aber  nieinals  als  bleal  betniebten  kOinien,  well 
(be  Notwendigkeit  der  Treniuiiig  ^k^r  Allgenieinbildnng  von  der 
Facbbibbmg  die  jet zt  wold  nnbestritteu  sein  dtlrfte,  aneb  cinf3 
iinsst^re  Trt^inung  in  zwei  vcr-sebiedene  AnsraUen  fordert.  Ks 
kami  gewiss  atieb  im  set^bsklassigen  Seminar  Fnter- nn<l  Ol>erl>aii 
gut  geselncden  werden,  aber  docb  bringt  die  Vereinigiing  aller 
tiabrgange  in  eiiier  Anstalt  verscbiedene  Missbelligkeiten  mil 
sieb,  die  bei  einer  Treninmg  besser  vennieden  werden  kOnnen. 
l(^b  lieb(*  folgcnde  besonders  hervor  :— ( I )  Ohne  Zweib'l  bi-gtln- 
.stig(*ii  kleinrre  Srlml  Syslena*  die  Eiidieitbelikfit  im  L<lirer- 
Koik'gimii,  die  gegeiiyeitige Dnrehdriijgimg  der  einzt*bien  (dieder, 
die  lu'sebk>s8e!dieit  der  Arbeit.  Der  Finflnss  der  Erzieber  win! 
im  kleineren  Kreis  gesteigert,  weil  in  engerem  Kreis  innigere 
Buziebinigenzvvi.m^ben  Lebrr-rnnd  SebCderHieb  leiebt(?r  anbabnen. 

(2)  V'iirallem  wird  es  im  Interesse  dew  Seniinardirektors  begen, 
dass  er  nnr  das  Faebseminar  leitet,  Seine  Anfgalx^  iK^stelit  doeh 
in  der  piidagogiselien  Atisbildnng  nnd  in  der  DeeinflusHnng  d(T 
Charaeterfaldung  der  angelienden  Lehrer.  r>amiL  hat  er  yollaiif 
zn  thnn,  Wird  seine  Heri*seliaft  weiter  ausgiHiebnt,  so  muss 
seine  Arl»eit  an  Intensitiit  vt^lieren,  was  sie  an  Extension 
gewonnen,  Je  gros^ser  das  Srhnlsystein  ist,  tlber  das  er  gebieiet, 
nm  stulusserlicber  wird  seine*  Ttiatigkeit,  nm  so  niehr  Schreibwerk 
— die  Klage  aller  Direktoren— sifllt  sieh  ein. 

(3)  Weiter  dtlrite  ht^rvorzidudien  sein,  dass  doeh  intierhalb  des 
sechskltissigen  Sennnars  eine  sehr  verscbiedene  disziplinariseb 
erzieldiejie  Hehandhnig  der  Z»iglinge  sUitttinden  nuiss.     Dass  sit; 
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iici^^esk'llt  iiiirl  (hiiThi^eftllirl.  wiTflrn  kaiin,  smH  nirhi  iHstritrin 
wenleii.  Aher  es  isi  jedentVilLs  liier  \iv\  srhwierij^er,  di»?  (tivnzen 
zwisclioii  GuUnndenheit  iiimI  Freiln;it  dvr  jtln^aTcn  inul  Mltenni 
(TliediT,  dio  tlut^h  iille  eint^m  Oipuiisrnus  ungehlhvn,  iminfT  in  it 
*I*T  nijti^rii  Fuiiihrit  aufrrcht  ;ni  hiilteu  iinrl  di^n  rechten  CUnr- 
fj^aniif  der  juiii^'oii  L*jiite  in  dtiH  Aiiit  yji  v»'nnittrln. 

(4)  Kiifllich  iiiOchtc  ich  noch  dnraiif  hiiiwcisen,  ditss  c*in 
aussertT  Einst'Iijiitt  in  dcm  ^cffuanjlen  Kikhni^iT'mjL:  von 
nnleiiglfcjiren  Vurteilen  isL  Und  die  FAxlmvkhuv^  iin  Bildunpi- 
puijX  nnscn-r  holiorcn  TiondsstiunlG  bcstatigL  dies  ancli.  l>urt 
schcn  wir  fiiliri^UfU'  I^aruJlelen  : — 


Kme!umg«»*tr!mlc  :  GyuinaHiuui.  Fsicli^ilmk 


Keiilst^lmle. 


rriivijfi>iit;)t ; 
ritlit-edinikMiih 

i^i^liierseuiiuar. 


at-hlaji  f 

Aut  diesoiii  Wej^n,  denke  ii'h,  kanio  die  Loln^rrhilduni^NSiK'ho  in 
die  rnhti*  Heihe.  1  )io  setdisklasHigen  Anstalten  jlie  eino  AuKnahnit! 
verewi*ron,  haln/n  nnr  oiiien  Vc»rteil:  Sin  sind  wenignr  kost- 
sjiielig.  weil  ein  t  Jrpxnisnms  billigei*  ist  als  zwd,  AIht  darf  <Ut 
(Trldpnnkt  liier  Aiisselilag  gcdx^iid  sein  /  01n'rall  da  also,  wo  die 
Trrnnung  von  VorlMTeitungsansUilt  inid  Seminar  fi^stgelialten 
wird,  kann  die  Organisation  verwirklirht  werden,  die  anf  (innid 
oJiiger  J^arrdlele  ftlr  die  riehtige  gelialten  wenlen  ninss.  ]}vr 
Forlsehritt  wilrdc  einnial  lx\stelieii  in  einer  grtlndlieheren  nni- 
fassenderen,  genieinsamen  VorhiWimg  nnd  in  Folge  dessen  in 
einer  lM?sseren  faehmilnnisehen  Aiisrtlstmig  ini  Seitnnar 

(v.)  Del"  letzte  Wiinsch,  der  sieh  auf  die  Bildtnig  (Jer  Volks- 
^sehnllehrer  bezielit.  beti  itVt  dire  Fortlnldnng.  lk*kaniUli<  h  halien 
Mie  Lehrer  sie  selhst  naehdnieklitdi  in  die  Hand  gennmiiien,  vvuhl 
ftlhlend,  welehe  Lueken  ihre  Vorliildnng  ilnif^n  gi'lassen.  Kin/eln, 
ini  freien  Znsanniienschluss,  in  d^n  anitliehen  ]ii*zirks-Koiifer(^n- 
2Pn,  in  der  Grtlndiing  von  Lesekranzelicn  nnd  Biidiotheken  hat 
sich  das  B<*dOFfniss  nac  li  Fortbildnng  Bahn  gebroclien.  Aueh 
die  t^nivfTsitiUr'n  babc*n  ihneii  ihre  Ftbrten  geottbet.  So  ist 
l>rkannrtirh  tUirrb  cine  Ministerial-Veronhiung  ini  Konigreieh 
Saebsen  vom  1  Jtini  bSlio  mid  voni  :)  Xovertilier  IH74dr"r  B«"snr)i 
der  Fnivrrsitat  fjiipziguntergewiHsen  Kinsrhninkungen  gestattet 
worrlen.  Der  Absidduss  der  l^niversiUits-Stiidieii  aber  kaiui 
narli  zweijabrigcni  StiaHtnii  dureli  ein  jiadagogisches  Examen 
bewirkt  Wi'rden,  Aiieb  iiii  (iros.sberz*>glMni  Sarhsen  ist  die 
T^niversiiat  Jena  niit  ihrt'in  patliigugisthen  Seminar  sei(  vielen 
Jnhren  strebsanien  Yolkssehidlebrern  zngiingig  geweseii.  Und 
dies  allcs  grwiss  znm  grossen  Vorteil  th^s  V oiks- nnd  Mittel- 
sf^hulvvescns  in  die.sen  Lantlern,  Nairh  ihrem  Vorgjing  sollten 
aiK'b  die  nbrij^f'n  dents(*li(*ii  Utnvrrsitiiten  Kinrielitnng<*n  trett'eii, 
di<:  der  Foribildnng  der  Vcjlksyehnllebrer  bilfrei*  b<^  UntersttiUung 
gewilliren  konnten.  Damit  wird  der  Anslnldmig  nnd  f!er  Lanf- 
bidni  der  Lebrer  eine  gleieh  giite  Anssiebl  eroHner.,  nnd  fbt:so 
muss  ein  St^md  haben,  wenn  er  nieht  von  Unzufriedenheit 
innerH<;b  zerfressen  werden,  wenn  er  uieht  Einbnsse  an  seiner 
Schatiensbijit   erieiden   soil     Aber  cbenso   aoLwemlig    braueht 
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nnser  Schnlwcsoii  tllclitig  vorbereitete  und  unit  aiis|<eV)ildcte 
Li^ito  Itlr  unsere  Lehrer-SeiiiinHn\  Bdrtferschul-Koktomte,  Schul- 
iiispt'kiionen  u.s.w.  Aiif  solchc  Wuise  kiinii  die  Htifhschidu 
wirksatii  in  die  Fiirdpriiii^  des  Volksschulwe.Hons  niit  ciDgi'cilen, 
Willi  rend  si<t,  mr  es  ziiweilt'ii  verlniigt  wiitl,  die  Ansbildimjif  der 
Vdlksschidlclirer  von  sicb  ueiseii  itkuss,  schon  aiusrein  praktischen 
GntndeiL  Whs  R-tzl  iiahe  an  200  Lehrerliildiin^^sanstnlten  hii 
Ut'ifhe  leisteii.  sullen  nnsere  21  HtH'hscbuleii  vullliriDgen.  I)as 
ist  iinniuglieb.  Bleiben  wiiMiiftloiii  Bodender  Wirkliebkeit,  soist 
die  Einriebtiiu^  der  Fortbildinvt^  an  iinseren  UniversitMen 
(birehaiis  erwUnseht,  ihrc  Uurtdifidirburktdt  dureb  die  lanmillir- 
igeu  Ertidiningen  in  Leipzig'  und  Jena  erwiesen.  Hier  kann 
also  der  Hebel  angesetzt  wenlen.  Mochte  vor  alien i  Prenssen 
naebbolen,  was  es  so  lange  versilnnit  hat  3  Ein  Anfang  ist 
soebcn  geTria(^lit  worden  in  der  Clrllndnng  pildagogischer 
Pnifessuren  an  der  UniversitiVt  in  Halle  und  Berlin,  freilichznnacbst 
unr  flir  die  Zweeke  des  CTynmasialunteiTiehts,  wie  ich  otxii 
gezeigt  hiil_M\  Ans  diosen  Anfjingen  iiuiss  sieb  aber  mit  tier  Zeit 
eine  liobrre  nod  W4'itere  Anrtkssni^g  von  der  Tbfttigkeit  dieser 
pacbtgtigisebenZentralstellen  entwiekeln;  ilenn  man  kanndeTi  Bliek 
niebt  knnstlieb  einengen  anf  die  Erziebung  der  oberen  Scbiebten , 
wvnn  man  die  Erziehmig  des  Vtdkes  nls  etwas  Ganzes  fasst. 

Die  vorgetragenen  Gedanken  Isussen  sieb  nun  in  t'olgende  ftUif 
Leitsiltzi^  znsaniim^n  drilngen  : — 

L  Volksliiltbuig  und  Lehrerbikhmg  stehen  in  einem 
nutwendigi^n  inneren  Znsannnenhang,  Die  Erkenntnis 
dieses  Znsanunenbangs  bewahrt  einerseits  da  vor  die 
Lebrerbildnng  znrlieksebrauben,  aiulrerKeil^  in  spnmg- 
weisem  Fcjrts(diritt  nberspannen  zu  wollen, 
2,  In  engem  Ansehlnss  an  die  l>isberige  Entwiekelnng  sehcn 
wir  eine  btstinnene  Weiterlnldnng  in  der  ersten 
Fordernng  darin,  dass  der  I'barakteT  ties  Lehrerseminars 
als  eiuer  Faebbildung.sanstalt  sebarl'er  hi'rvi^rtmren 
nniss,  als  es  bisber  geselieben  ist,  sowohl  nn  Lehrplau 
wic  ini  Selndlelx^n. 
Dies  setzt  vtjrans,  dnss  die  Allgemeiidaldnng,  die  wie 
^llMTalb^;o  iiuch  birr  fler  Berufebildmig  verauszugeben 
but,  Ijri'itrr  mid  tieltT  angrli-gt  wird  als  es  bis  jelzt  der 
Fall  war  Hier  ist  also  znruUbst  der  Hebelunzui*etzen  ; 
hier  Urgt  die  dringendsti*  Fonlernng  der  Gegenwart  vor. 
Demgeinilss  mnss  in  dem  Preusslseben  h^ystem  die 
imznreicbrnde  Priiiiarandenbildnng  beseitigt  und  daftlr 
die  Aliscdviernng  tiner  Realscbide  getordert  werden. 
Wo  ak^r  das  set  lisklassige  Seminar  als  LehrerbiUlyngs- 
iinsbdt  eingiTiebiet  ist  (Siicbsisebes  System)  niaebt 
sicli,  soweit  dies  niebt  srhon  gescheben  ist,  die  Ein- 
ftlbrung  einer  fremden  Spraehe,  luid  zwar  eiitweder  der 
Iranzosisehen  oder  der  englisrben,  nOtig, 
5.  Znr  Fortl>ildung  des  Lebrerstandes  muge  die  XTniversitat 
j^^eotihet  werden,  wie  dies  im  Konigreich  Sachsen  und 
nn  GrossberzogUun  Sachsen  seit  langerZeit  der  Fall  ist. 
In  Obereinstimmung  mit  dieseu  Satzen  nabmen  die  Abgeord- 


3, 
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ueteii  di"s  national-soziftien  Vert'ins  zii  Erfurt  (September   1897) 
t"oli((^n(io  Satze  an : 

1.  Wir  fonlen  fUr  (\vn  Stiind  tltT  VulksschuUehrer  mid 
Vulksschiill<'hn'nnnoii : 

L  Fiir  ihrSiroboneine  bensere  Ausbildunof,  d.  h.  Vorbildiuig 
aiifi'iiirr  liuhert'ii  Schide,  Ausbibbuig  in   vhivv  Fach- 
sclnde,Cfi'leg4i!nheit  znr  Fortbildiinji  auf  dor  Univensitiit 
(Errk'Iituug     piidiigog.       UniversitMs- Seiiiiimrc     mit 
UbuntifKschiilon.) 
2.  Ftir  ihr  \Virken,  {ft)  llvehkuiidige  Ftthning, d. h.  v*rr  allem 
Beseitigiui^^  jeder  tOi'hnis<;'heii  Aufsichl  durch  Uliefler 
irt^eiid  eiiirs  jinderen   SUindes,   Fachaufsichb  Yon    don 
mitenni    bis  zii  don  obersten    Instanzen,  (h)  Sitz  und 
StiniKH^  iin  Sclinlvorstando  aiif  Gnmd  freier  Wnhl, 
8.  Ftlr  ihr  Leben   aiisreicbondes   Eiiikonuuen   iind   rechte 
soziaki   Stelhlnl,^  d  h.  liiianzielle   nnd   soziale  Gleich- 
slf^IbiiiLf  init  den  mittlereii  Stmitsbeaniteii. 
Ik  Ftlr  (k*n    Stand    tier  Lehrer  hoherer  Schnleii  verkm^'en 
wir  die  Dnrrldnbnnig  der  tinauzielleii  nnd  sozialen  Gleichstelhmg 
mil  dem  Kicbterstand. 

B.    OjirJANlSATI<>KSFIlAr,E    1»ES  SCHL'LWESENS 

L — Shfffi,  Kirrhe,  Gemeiude,  Familim. 

Einc  tlliditige  Wm'rbikbmjj;  bikiet  die  Gewabr  fllr  eine  tilehtige 
Vulkwj'zir!iun^^  LeL>!iei'u  vvird  allgeinein  lietrachtet  als  eino 
nML\veri(bg(3  Vuranssetznng  t'lir  natioiwde  Kraft  mid  Wohlfabrt 
nnd  in  unsmi  Zciuni  vur  alk^n  aneh  ak  ein  wesontliches  Mit  lei 
znr  Hcrstelbnig  des  sozialen  Friedens.  Beides  liegt  uns  am 
Hcrzen  :  Natiomde  Starknng  nnd  soziak?.  Gesnndung.  De.shalb 
wird  <lie  Frage  liUntig  antgeworfen  imd  besproehen:  Was  kann 
dnr<'h  die  often tU(*!H*  Erzielumg  geluistet  werden  nm  das  Yolk 
national  und  wirtscbaftlieli  zn  beben,  imd  was  kann  sie  dazu 
beitragen  soziak*  ftlisstiiiide  zn  beseitigen, 

Allgemein  wird  anerkannt,  da*5s  imser  dttentliches  Schnlwesen 
seit  den  FreibeitHkriegen  bestrebt  gewesen  ist,  Liel)C  nnd 
Begeisternng  ftU'  tleu  viUerlitndisi.'ben  Boden,  ftir  die  vat«*r- 
bindiHc:he  Ge.schiclite  nnd  Kntwickebmg  in  die  Herzen  dvr 
Jngend  zn  ptlanzen.  Ferner  wird  anerkannt,  dass  nnwer  Faeh- 
bildnngswesen  ttir  (be  versetiiedenen  wirtsebafUiehen  Arlieits- 
zvveigc  eine  hoUe  Stufe  der  Vervollkomnuning  ini  Uienstc  der 
Tec'bnik  nn<l  <kT  Industrie  erreiebt  bat  und  rastk>s  benillht  ist, 
weiti^re  Stnferi  der  Vervollkunniuimig  zn  erkbnnnen. 

Antlei-s  liegt  die  Saebe  anf  der  Hozialen  Seite. 

.Mit  dem  wirtscJiaftlicben  Lel>en  hat,  wie  wir  sagten,die  Sehnl 
vortrefflieh  Sebritt  gebalten.  Al>er  hat  sie  aiieh  hehritt  gehaltea 
mit  den  \'ertnidernngen,  die  das  soziale  Leben  ini  Laut'e  dea 
Jidirlnmdi'rts  bervorgernfea  bat?  Diese  Frage  hat  nicht  nnr  nnter 
den  Sdinbiiitiniern  eino  lebbafte  Bewegnng  hervorgernfen,  die 
nnter  tleni  Nainen  <br  Selmlrefurni  ibre  Wellen  bis  in  die  hi>eb- 
sten  Hegii»ii(ni  binein  st'bhig,  sondern  die  poHtischen  Parteien 
grirt'eii  sanimtlicb  best  inn nternnkte  ausden  Fordenmgen  heraus, 
die  ihren  Aiischannngen  besonders  iiiisagten*     l>arans  eutstanden 
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Hi*lnilprof^aiiinir\  ausseronlfntliuh  vcrscbioik'n,  widiTspiep^lnd 
die  ausemand('r^^**hon(len  Wi-ltunschamuij^n'ri  iind  siclj  jj^ogen- 
seitiR  l^C'kHinjjfc'ntL  Wilhrend  die  Anhiin^^^er  dor  kathr)lisolieii 
Kirche  din  hcluilo  als  eiii  Ecelesi'istii'iiin  l)etmrhton  und  sie 
clem  Stmite  entreissen  mOohten,  8teht  die  Mfhrziihl  des  Volk*\s 
aiifder  Seite  derer,  die  die  Schulo  als  ein  Pnliticinn  ansehen. 
Datnit  soil  idlordings  iiiclii  ciiio  Allviidiurrsclinft  dew  Sliuites  aiif 
dicsGiii  (reljiet  vertreten  werdcn.  weil  sie  iinr  zu  leivhl  /M  einer 
biirGaiikralis^hcii  Jieliandlung  dev  Erziehiingsangrlegonhoiteii 
ansartet,  die  diese  diirchaiis  nieht  vertragcn  kOunen.  Allc 
ofeistigen  Angelegenheiteii  verlangcn  cine  gewisse  Freiheit  der 
Bo vvogn  ng,  wcnn  sie  gedeiheii  sal  Ion.  J  ode  Aiinrd  n  u ng,  die  hiergoge- 
l»on  wird,  iiniss  anfiinioro  Ziistiinniniig  und  Boteiligiuig  recdnien, 
wenu  sie  wirksam  vverdon  nnd  nieht  bluss  auf  deni  Papier  bloilx'U 
s*>lL  Die  iiiUrbeit  der  botciligfcon  Interessenton  siehert  inii 
l>eskm  ein  gesimdes  Lebcn  und  einon  gcsieherten  Fortsehritt. 
Zn  den  Inteix\sHenten  nnn,  die  bier  m  Betracht  konnnen, 
gehoren,  Sft^ft  nnd  Gcmeintft^  die  l>?ido  tllchtige  Bilrger  nnd 
Btirgerimien  erzogen  halien  v^^oIlen,  rlio  Knrht\  <lie  an  der 
religiosen  Erziebnng  derJngend  ein  starkes  Interessebesitzt,  nnd 
die  Fitmltif\  dor  die  Kinder  in  erster  Linie  zugehoren,  die  aneh 
am  stfirksten  es  empfindot,  e»b  sie  gcraUm  orlor  niissmten,  die 
damit  dan  nrsprllnglieliste  nnd  nattlrboliste  Keebt  anf  Erziebnng 
in  Ansprneh  nebnion  kano. 

So  nnbestriUen  (bos  ist.so  hat  die  historischc  Entwiekebmg  bei 
nns  ini  allgenieinen  sieb  doch  so  vollzo^eo,  dass  tier  Sttt^tf  inuiior 
niobr  die  Angolewnheiton  dor  dttentbehen  Erziobun"^  an  sicli 
nabui  nnd  den  Einfluss  der  Faniilien  ibmiit  znrtktknrlingte,  so 
ibiHs  man  init  Recbt  von  einer  weitgebenden  Zentrabsiiti*m  nut 
Hilfe  der  Brin^ankratie  spreehen  kann,  Genieinde  mid  Eirrhe 
wnr(kni  zwar  znr  Mitarl*eit  berangezugen,  *be  erstere  zur 
Besorgnng  flnsserer  Angelegenbeiti'n  (Sebnlban)  nnd  znr 
Ubornabtnc  inanoberlei  Selinlla,sten,  die  letztei"o  in  weitgebender 
Weise  zur  Erspanmg  von  Schnlanfsieblslieamten  und  zur 
Bt^einiinssnng  der  Jngonderziehnng  in  kirebliebem  Sinno.  Die 
geistlicbe  Sehnlanfsi(  ht  ist  nun  zwar  in  den  kleineren  SUiaten 
vielfach  aufgeboWn  worden,  in  Frensseu  aber  daiM:rt  dieser 
Znstaml  noeb  fort,  ein  Znst4ind,  rler  vielfa«b  (be  Entwi(kebmg 
der  Sebule  gehernnit  nnd  eine  nicht  gerijige  Abneignng  z wis*  ben 
Kirebe  nnd  Sehnle,  z\\ischt*n  Geistlieben  imd  L«_dnH'rn  ber- 
vorgt^rnfen  nnd  fortilauernd  versebarft  bat. 

Eine  rf'nt  ihiftitfi'  Sebniorgaui.sation,  die  auf  sejziale  Versiih  n  if  tttj 
bin   angelegt   .sein   muss,  wird   also   in   erster   Linie   anf  ein»:r 

Sereeliten  Erwilgiuijof  der  Anspiilebo  gegrtlndet  sein  mtlssen,  die 
ie  einzehien  Sebulinteressenten  erlieben  kOnnea 
Dies  lilntl  ini  wesetitliebti^i  anf  eint'  ^ly^mxwdQ  DvzPvfndmtiUm 
liinans,  wi<^  sie  in  dt*n  kleineien  ilentseben  Stajiten  liereits  in 
gtlnsliger  Weise  eingefdbrt  wurden  ist  nnd  in  einigen  Punkten 
noeh  weitergettdirt  werden  kann,  Sonnt  bringen  wir  das 
Prinzip  dvr  St^llnitrt'nvf fit ttufi  anrh  anf  dem  Gebiet  des  S<*bnl' 
wesens  zur  itellung*     Danaeh  werden,   nm  nnr   tlie   ansserstc*u 
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Unirisse  anziuleiik^n,  iiii  Schulvorstaft<l  (lie  Vcrti'cter  d(?r  Familien 
cinos  Ijostiiuniteo St-ImlljezirksrHlor  eiutr S*.^liulgornemdo vtTeinigt: 
aus  Vertretoni  tier  Schulvorstiiiiiie  a  her  wird  tiie  SchuUt/tHHie 
gebrklt^t.  Aiifsolche  Weise  winl  dem  Familien-Prinzip  Reclmimg 
^f^tratft^n,  niisor  oM'entlirhes  Schnlwosen  durcli  diesc  Mitwirkiing 
der  Fatiiiiieiivortivtiiiigen  in  dor  That  zu  eiiier  t^enieinsairieu 
ortl^ntliclieu  Angelcgenlieii  trliobcn,  wird  darnit  den  Gefahren 
eincr  oft  einseitigen  Biircaiiknitie  entzogen.  In  enger  BcrUhrung 
iiiit  dem  Leben  wird  es  selbst  an  Leben  geuiiinen,  Mit  der 
Anerkennimg  dcr  Familien- R^chte  wird  aber  nicht  nur  das 
Priiizip  der  Selh^trenfyfKtivff,  sondem  anch  das  Prinzip  der 
GfHvtHtiensfrc lit p if  h ocli  geb* jl>en.  Dor  Kan ipt"  dor  pnl i  t ischen  ii nd 
religidaen  Partoieii  mn  d'w  Suhulo  wird  anlboren,  woim  den 
Fffiniiien  die  Evlscheitluvg  dartiber  zngt'schol>en  wirfl,  in 
u'clohem  Geiste  die  Erziehnng  ilirer  Kinder  erfolgen,  welehen 
religiosen  CliarakU^  vor  allem  die  Schiderziebung  tragen  solb 
Wir  mtlsRon  von  nnsorem  SUndpuiikt  aus  joden  Zwang  in 
rc'hgiusen  Umgen  zin-ilsekweiseD,  also  audi  jeden  Zwang  seitens 
dcr  St4iatsgewidt  inbezng  auf  die  religiose  Jugenderziehnng.  Ein 
soldier  Zwang  wird  aber  thatsik'lilich  ausgeubl,  wenn  einesteils 
die  Kontessionschule  als  die  massgebende,  andrerscits  die 
Siiiiiiltjmsohule  als  die  allein  rielitige  Fonn  der  Staiitsschide 
otiiziell  durehgesetzt  wird.  Vielniebr  kuimeii  hierliber  ini  Geiste 
evangeliseher  Freiheit  nur  die  Familien  selbst  entscheiden.  Sic 
haben  zu  bestimmen: 

1.  C)b  sie  ilire  Kinder  in  Konfessionsschulen  oder 

2,  In  Sinmltjinsebylen 

erziehen  tmd  unterricbt^n  lassen  wollen.  Ebenso  moss  den 
Dissidenten  das  Ret-bt  zugestandcn  werden  zur  Grtindiing  von 
Schulon  m'h  zu  rereinigen.  Das  Familien[)ririzip  bedeutet  also 
Freiheit:  Gewissensfreiliiit  und  SelbstiUidigkeit  in  der  Verwal- 
tung  der  Sehule.  Auf  anflre  Weise  koinmeu  wir  niclitzu  einem 
gerechten  und  friedliehen  Ausgleich  in  imserer  Otlenlliehon 
Schulerziohnng.  Dem  winl  nun  nicht  selten  entgegen  gehalten, 
dass  die  Familien  zu  einer  solcJion  Heranziehung  noch  nicht 
reifseien,  ja  dass  sie  selbst  ihre  Mitwirkung  ablehnt€?n,  in  dem 
Bewusstsem,  dass  die  SehulangelegeViheiten  bisher  von  Stiiats- 
wegen  in  vortretllieher  Weise  besorgt  wonlen  seien.  Sie  verbal  ten 
sieh  dem  Gedanken  tier  Mi  tar  belt  ganz  gleichgtlltig  gegen- 
tlber^indem  sie  sftgen,  die  Beamten  seien  ia  dazu  da,  diese  besorg- 
tc^n  die  notigen  Saehen  s(*boiL  Sie  selbst  aber  mOehten  am 
liebsten  aus  dem  Spiel  bleiben.  Das  ist  der  Standpimkt  des 
Inditterenttsnms,  der  sich  namentlich  da  geltend  maeben  wird 
wo  keine  konfessionellen  iiegensrttze  spielen,  und  ein  ttU-htiges 
BeaiTitentmn  sieh  die  Hebung  des  Hcludwesens  angelegen  sein 
lilsst  Dass  ein  soluher  Indifterentisnius  der  Familien  aber  in 
wiehtigen  Dingen  der  Lebenst'tlbrung  nielit  als  Ideal,  nieht  a!<s 
ein  fortzusehleppender  Zustand  beaehtet  werden  darf,  isi  dfieh 
gewiss  klar.  Darum  gilt  es,  die  GfirlHsev  zu  wecken  und  uuf die 
Aufgaben  hiiizuweiseu.  die  jeder  seUjstlxnMisste,  thatkrallige 
BilTger  in  Saehen  der  Kxistenz  auf  sieh  nehnien  muss,  die  PilicTi- 
ten  klar  zu  nmchen^  die  er  hier  zu  erltdlen  hat. 
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Ein  andrer  Einwand  stellt  sich  aiif  den  Sundpiinkl,  dass  die 
Siinnltanschule  die  allein  ricliti«^e  Forui  sei,  weil  die  konfession- 
ellen  Gegensktze  iilK^rbrackt  wilnlen.  Sie  also  in  konfessionell 
eeniischten  Gegenden  die  allein  erstrebenswerte  Schulfonu. 
Wir  erkennen  sie  an,  wenn  sie  auf  der  s^nieinsamen  Forderui^ 
ler  katholisehen  und  der  evangelischen  Eltem  l>eruht,  wenn  die 
p  -aktischen  Verhiiltnisse  in  kleinen  Genieinden  diese  Schiilfonn 
eii.')fehlen — aber  wir  wenden  ims  in  aller  Schftrfe  ^egen  sie,  wenn 
sie, »  ^sdie  alleinige  Schule  von  Staatswegen  eingeftmrt  werden  solL 
Einem  solchen  Ge^nssenszwang  konnen  wir  nienials  beistimmen.  . 

Danun  nochnials  :  Es  giebt  nur  eltten  Wi^,  den  Familien  die 
Freiheit  der  Bestinimung  ziiziischieben — und  daniit  selbst  eine 
heiLsanie  Erziehimg  des  Volkes  zu  grOsserer  Selbstandigkeit  und 
Charakter  herbeiziiftihren. 

Unsere  Schulen  sind  niit  Recht  die  geistigen  Emahrimgszentren 
genannt  worden.  Unter  ihnen  ninnnt  die  VolksHchui^  die  wich- 
tigste  Stellun^  ein,  da  der  grosste  Teil  unserer  Kinder  in  den 
Volksschulen  ihre  geistige  Xahning  erhalten.     (90  per  cent) 

II.  Allgemt'ine  VM.sA<^IniU\ 

Deshalb  nitlssen  wir  zunachst  auf  eine  zeitgemi^  gestaltete, 
wohl  ausgestattete,  alien  zugaugliche  Volksschule  dringen.  Sie 
muss  zu  emeni  krftftig  wirkenden  Institut  sozialpsychologiseher 
Hygiene  ausgebaut  wenlen.  Das  ist  eine  der  dringendsten 
Fordeningen  unserer  Zeit,  vor  alleni  voni  Standpunkt  der 
christlichen  Ethik  aus.  Heute  al)er  wird  vielfach  noch  die  Volks- 
schule nur  als  eine  Art  Annenschule  betrachtet,  gerade  gut 
genug,  lun  den  Kindern  der  breiteren  Massen  die  nOtigsten 
Kcnntnisse  und  Fertigkeiten  l)eizubringen. 

Mit  dieser  Autiassung  nuiss  gebrochen  werden,  da  sie  unchrist- 
lich  und  inhuman  ist.  Ihr  stellen  wir  die  Fordenuig  entgegen, 
dass  eine  aUgenieine  Volksschule  e  gerichtet  werden  muss 
ftir  alle  Kinder  aller  Stande.  Sie  bilde  die  genieinsame  Gnmd- 
lage,  den  breiten  Unterbau  luiseres  gesanit<?n  Schul-  und 
Budungswesens.  In  ihr  komnie  der  G^anke  der  Zusammen- 
gehorigkeit  aller  Glieder  unseres  Volkes  zu  lebendigem  Ausdruck 
und  des  organischcu  Aufbaues  unseres  gesaniten  Schulwesens. 
Eine  solche  Einrichtung  ist  geeignet  sozial  versOhnend  zu 
wirken.     Darum  fordem  wirsie  in  erster  Linie. 

1.  Eiiuvaml. — Sie  ntitzt  nichts;  das  Leben  ist  stftrker,  als 
die  Schule.  Gewiss  !  Man  erwarte  nieht  zu  viel  von  ihr.  Die 
Vereini^tcn  Staaten  von  Nord-Anierika  besitzen  diesen 
allgeniemen  Unterbau,  und  zwar  in  sehr  ausgedehnter  Weise. 
Trotsden  tritt  bekanntlich  dort  dor  Gegonsatz  z^v'ischen  Arm  imd 
Reich, Zwischen  Vornehni  und  Goring  in  sehr  scharfer Weise hervor. 

Aber  es  ist  doch  koino  Frago,  dass  wonn  audi  das  Lehen  die 
sozialcn  Unterschiede  iinmor  in  oinor  gowisson  Schftrfe  hervor- 
trot(»n  liisst,  in  koinoni  Fall  dio  Sc/mh'  borufen  ist,  diese  Unter- 
scIihmIo  ihrorst'its  noch  zu  vcrschartV'ii. 

Ahnlich  wio  die  Kircho  hat  dio  Scliulo  in  erster  Linio  die 
Aufgabe,  das  rein  Menschlicho  zu  lKaonen,vorsohnendzu  wirken, 
das  Trennende  nioglichst  zurtlckzudriingon  und  den  Gedankeo 


der  ZnsajjiuiengehurijL^koit  aller  Vollvsgenosson  rocht  sUirk  sai 
betonen,  Deshalb  verlangen  wir  dio  allgtMnoino  Volksschiile 
niid  wHecheii,  dass  dio  Spaltung,  clio  durch  die  Tcilimg  der 
Kiiltiirarbeit  gofordert  wird,  erst  eintreto,  wenu  man  (iberHehen 
kaiin,!!!  vvelche  Arbeitssphilrt'  dasKindspater  seiner  Br'anlagrn)g 
iiarb  einzufiiliren  ist.  Die  V<>rHr*lnilen  bei  tlen  hobereii 
Stihulen  intissen  Ijcscitigt  werden.  lah  kann  mioh  kiirz  fassen, 
da  diase  Frago  bei  nns  auf  idlgeineine  ZustinjTnimg  redmon 
kann,  Hinweisen  will  ich  niir,  dasss  Knltuntiinister  Bosko  ein 
wanner  Freund  der  allgcinieinen  Volkssehnle  ist,  dass  die  ganzo 
deiitseho  Lehrersehaft  seit  Jahrzehriten  die.se  Fordening  aur  ihre 
Fahnen  geBebriel)eTi  hat  und  ilass  flie  allgeinoine  Volksscbnle  in 
Bayern  bertnts  verwirklicht  ist. 

%  Eivunnd,  — Voni  Standpuiikt  der  Psycliologio  sagt  man, 
Kinder  verschiedenster  Begaboiig  konnen  nicht  ziisammen 
Tin  tori  (3b  tet  werden.  Dan  ist  riclitig.  Ks  hen\scht  bei  den 
nenanfgenonnnenen  Schidern  der  verscbioibiien  Stivnde  jud'aiigs 
ein  grosser  Unterscbied  in  intellektneller  He^ieblmg,  Man  liat 
antth  B4?fUrehtungen  in  nioraHs<dier  Hinsiebt  ausge.sproehen. 
Das  ist  ein  Vornrteil,  denn  reicb  sein  heisst  niebt  gut  sein  und 
anil  sein  nicht  seblerht.  Wie  aber  sind  SMlehe  geistigen  Unter- 
sebiede,  die  in  der  Erziehmig  vnr  der  Sehiilzeit  bt^grlindiit  begen, 
zn  besiegen  "i  (Tanz  sirber  konnen  sie  gemildert  wordon  dnreb 
die  Einricbtinig  xmi  Vnlkskindergiirten  h\x  die  SprOsslinge  der 
^iferingeren  Lente.  Dagfgen  bebt  sieb  ein  anderer,  gewiebtigerer 
Widerspru*:b.  Wir  vertrekm  auf  dom  Gcbiet  der  Sehule  das 
Selbstbestinnrmngsreebl  der  Familien.  Wio  imn  weiin  reiebe, 
vornelnne  Famiben  die  allgemeinc  Volksscbnle  ablehnen  ?  Wir 
k*inneii  niebts  anderes  thnn.als  sie  gewidiren  lassen  ;  wir  konnen 
sie  direkt  niebt  zwingen.  Vielleiebt  balti^n  gegenwiirtige 
Volkssebnlzustande  diese  Familien  al>,ibrelvinder  derVolkssehnlo 
zu  libergeben.  Dieser  ablebuendcn  Stimnmng  kann  am  wirk- 
sanisten  begegnet  werden  dnreb  gr(lndb<'be  Verbessenmg  der 
Sebideinrielitnngen,  Ks  sind  gnisse  Fortsebritte  nutig'  sender- 
lieh  ant"  dem  {lebiet«»  fl^r  Sclndbygiene,  um  billigen  Fordenmgen 
vOll ig  gerueh t zn  werden.  1  ^i i \  nn r ei nes  an zi i ftdi ren :  1  )ie td>er flllbcn 
Klassennilissen  cndbeh  auflUiren.  Das  Maxiioimi  der  Sebulerzahl 
einer  Klasse  sei  40,  wtthrend  es  gegenwiirtig  oft  80  betntgt, 
Gerade  die  kleinere  Sebtderzahl  in  den  Privatsebtden  wLrkt 
anziehendaufdenEntsebbissvoniehmerEltern.  Tni  cUe  Segmmgen 
der allgcmeinen  Volksscbnle  aber  mdgliebst  wirksam  zn  gestalten 
ish  diosor  Unterbau  niebt  zu  kurz  zu  bemessen,  drei  Jahre  sind 
ungentigend  ;  es  empfiehlt  sicb  vielmehr  em  fan^ilbriger  gemein- 
samer  Unterricbt. 

Diedamit  verbundene  Fordenmg  dor  Schulgeldfreilicit  und  der 
Unentgebbebkeit  der  Lebr-und  Lt*rnnnttel  in  der  VolkssehiUe 
geht  von  dem  (»edanken  aus,  den  drmrren  Volkskias^cn 
eine  Erb^iebti-nrng  zu  sebatten,  die  gewiss  niebt  gering  anzn- 
seblagen  sein  diirfte  und  danut  einen  Beitrag  zum  sozialen  Ans- 
gleicn  zu  lietem,  Andn^rseits  wird dadurebdeni  Unterriebtsbet rieb 
insofeni  eine  grosse  Untersttltzung  zuteil  als  dadureh  die 
UnregelmSssigkeit  und  Ungleiebmtissigkeit  in  den  Lnhr^und 
Lern-ilittebi  beseitigt  wttrde,  di^  hautig  4v\xcfcL  i'Lm'^iij3ai'^^\ife\  ^^^ 
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arriieren  Schillem  liervorgenifen  wird  iiiid  vie!  iiiinOlige  Miihe 
lind  Arger  deiii  Erj^ieluT  vonirsndit. 

So  hilt  diu  Fortlunui^^  eiuo  theoretisehu  und  mm  praktische 
Seite,  die  beido  zu  ihreu  CiiitLsten  sprcclion. 

Miin  kami  zwar  den  Eiiiwand  eilieben,  dass  die  Eltrrnrachte 
gestllrkt  wtlrdoii,  weim  man  die  Eltertipjtirhft'n  kriiftigo  ;  divss  es 
also  in  I  Inter  esse  dor  Erziehiing  liege,  die  Elffrtipjtivhten  nicht  zn 
sehr  abznschwftcheu-  Ks  luagdies  durchans  ricbtig  sein ;  aber 
wir  nioincn, niieh  imch  Aidhebung der  Sibnlgeld-nnd  Leriiinittel- 
Pflicht  blieV)oden  Eltern  nocb  genng  zii  thun  nbrig.  Ferner  hat 
man  eingewendeU  liass  die  Kinder  mil  den  gclieferben  Buchern 
U,aw,  zn  leichlsinnigiiiiigeben  wUrden.da  ancli  die  Kontrolle  der 
Eltern  fehlen  wUrde.  Diesc  Clefahr  ist  gewiss  vorhaoden,  nniss 
iber  diireli  den  Eintliiss  des  Lehrers  im  Bnnd  niit  den  Elt-em 
iiOglichst  beseitigt  wiTden. 

Di}ri<ftzude  GmlrfUj^punkt  erseheint  iiiir  auch  hior  ansschJagge- 
Dend.  Er  aber  weLst  aucb  darHiifhin.  dass  wir  bier  nicht  gencralt- 
aieren  durfen.  Denn  setzeo  wir  die  Eiulubrung  der  alJgemeinen 
Volkssehnle  vorans,  so  wfirden  dann  aiicli  die  Kinder  der  reitdisten 
Eltern  an  der  Befrcinng  teilnehmen,  nnd  das  ersclreint  mir  ein 
Unding.  leh  kanii  daher  tlie  Fordenmg  mir  gel  ten  la,Hsen  ftir 
aUe  die  Sehiehten,  filr  die  die  arigegebene  Befreiinig  znr  Notwen- 
digkeit  wlirde.  Dazn  dnrften  znnachstalle  dii*  gebdren,  die  von 
der  direkten  Einkommen-Stmier  belVeit  sind,  Weiter  kann  man 
ja  auch  die  nnteren  Stenerstiden  noeh  dieses  Reehtes  tfilhaltig 
maeheii ;  ieh  vvemle  inieh  nvr  /^^</^7/r'ii!,  aus  Ofi'entliehen  Mittehi 
auch  die  zu  imterstiltzen,  die  einer  sokhen  Hilie  absobit  nieht 
bedtlrfen. 

Ini  Ansclduss  hiernn  vertreten  wirdie  weitere  Fordenmg,  dass 
begabton  Kindern  nnbeinitteltor  EUern  eine  ansreicliende  Unter- 
stotznng  ans  Ott'eatlidR^n  Miltehi  zn  teil  werde,  tJamit  sie  eine 
bobere,  ibrer  Begabung  entsprecliunde,  Ansbilduug  erlangen 
k()nnea 

Es  mag  dies  jetzt  schnn  hie  nnd  da  gesebehen ;  der  Wobl- 
thlitigkcitssinn  hat  sieb  ja  aneh  hierin  betbatigt;  aber  hier,  wie 
tlboraU,  dueh  nieht  in  ansreiebendem  Masse.  Aber  es  mnss  mtdir 
geschehen,  dcmi  ans  den  lireiten  Volksscbiehten  mtlssen  iniiutT 
neue  Kntfte  in  die  fnbrenden  Kreise  hineinwaehsen  um  die 
abgonutztcn  nnd  degenerii-rten  zn  ersetzen,  Andre  Ireilieh 
meinen,  man  solle  (bis  Geleln-ten — nnd  Gobiidet4}n-Proletariat 
nicht  noch  %Trgrosfiern  belfen,  Der  Tbatsaehe  aber  gegentlber, 
dass  nicht  selten  nnl)egal>te  Kind<'r  duch  dnrch  die  hoheren 
Bildnngsstufen  hnKhacligescliobcni  werden  kruft  der  Stelbmg  nnd 
der  bevorzngten  finaiiziellen  Lige  der  Eltern,  sei  daranl 
hingewiesen,  dass  ein  Ansgleieli  rlarin  gesehen  werden  muss,  wemi 
den  begabten  Kindern  der  nnbemitttehA.'U  Klasseu  ihr  Vorwarts- 
streben  nicht  abges<'linitten  werde  nur  wegen  ihrer  niinihT 
gUnstig^m  finaTiziellen  hage.  Wemi  man  bedenkt,  wie  vieh*  geistig 
ttichtig  Beanlagte  tJoch  verkUnnnern  in  der  Not  der  Verhiiltnisse, 
nnd  wie  viel  Kriiftc  dadureh  miserem  Yolk  viTlnren  geben,  so 
erseheint  es  aiieh  im  Interesse  des  Ganzen  tbirehaus  geboten,  (k^ii 
Begabten  aber  minder  Bemittelten  das  Empoi-steigen  in  huherc 
Bende  iijid  Thatigkeitea  zu  crnaogUchen, 
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HI.  Forth  ltd  angHschidea  uml  Faehschuldti. 

Die  vietie  Vonhnmg  bezieht  sich  auf  die  idli/enmne, 
(Jill<iaforiHvhf  Fortl)ilciiing8schiilc\  Blit  vollem  Rceht  wird  die 
Fnif^e  aufgt'worfen,  ob  fUr  die,  wek'hc  iiiit  dum  14,  Lobensjahr  die 
Schide  verliissen  iiitlssen,  lira  dem  Erwcrb  nachzugeben,  ram  ihre 
Bildtingszcit  abgeschlossen  sei,  ob  das  ihr  Aiiteil  bleiben  sail,  was 
die  VolKsst'hide  ihnen  far  das  Lebeii  raitgiebt. 

Wir  Tiitlssen  die  Frage  venit/inen.  So  tllcbtig  die  Volksscbule 
erzieherisch  raid  iiitellektuell  gearbeitet  habeii  mag,  es  ist  dock 
uieht  aiisreicbend  raid  kann  nieht  ausreichend  sein.  Deiin  die 
Zeit  Yom  6-14.  Lebensjabr  ist  zu  kiirz  mid  die  Periodo  vom  14. 
Lebeiisiabr  an  bis  ziira  Eiiitritt  ins  Mibtfir  ist  gerade  ftlr  die 
jiigenflTicbo  Entwiikt^brag  iiOchst  bedeiitiragsvoll.  Die  jnngen 
Laxiiv  bcginiicn  nach  dera  Austritt  aiis  der  Scbnle,  nacb  der 
Ki»nfirraatiun  sii*h  frcior  zii  rcgen  und  zn  bewegen.  Daniit 
nelinien  sie  eine  Mcnge  von  EinchiU'ken  auf,  dcneii  nnr  zu  viele 
kritiklos  er]i€*gen.  Das  ist  eint*  'riiaUsachc,  Uud  die  bllrgerliche 
Gesellsc  liaft  kerait  sle  ancb.  ergebt  sieb  in  A^ielerlei  Klagen  tiber 
die  bc^ranwarhsende  Jngeiidjbre  Gemissueht,  ilire  Begehrlicbkeii, 
ibre  Ziigellosigkeit,  schreibt  in  befnienier  Selbsttlbernebnng  alles 
anf  das  Kuntu  der  gottlosen,  verftinreriseben  Soziakleinokratie— 
al)er  thiU  selbst  so  gut  wie  niehts  dazn,  nni  die  Ltleke  ausziiftillen 
imd  der  Vcrfuhrimg  wirksani  entgegen  zn  treten. 

Wic  vie]  besser  babcn  us  aiich  bicTiii  die  Kinder  der  hdheren 
Stdjidf.  (hr  Bildnngsgang  ist  genan  geregelt  imd  geht  in 
gerader  Linie  nnter  steter  Fabrung  und  01)hnt  auf  das  Ziel  bin. 
Sffhritt  reilit  sicb  an  Scbritt,  iilr  nlles  ist  vortrctHieh  gesorgt. 
Aber  bei  der  grossen  Masse  des  Volkes  kkiti't  cine  Lucke» 
Zmsohen  Volksschnle  raid  Militiir  ist  die  Jngend  sich  selbst 
tiberlassen  in  der  geftlbrliehsten  Zeit  der  Entwiekelnng.  Einige 
Ansatze  ziir  Fiirsin^ge  sind  ja  vorhandcn  von  Kireblieben,  von 
IVivat-Vereineii  und  in  einigcn  klemereii  Staaten  von  SUiats 
wegen.  Aber  wie  unvollkonjnien  sind  alle  diese  Einrichtimgen 
nncl  wiQ  wenige  treffen  sie  imter  der  Masse  der  Jugend.  Wo  al»er 
gegenwartig  Fortbildnngsscbnlen  eiiigerichtet  sind,  da  ist  die 
Kiirsusdaner  zu  kurz,  sie  dauert  voni  14-16.  Jahr.  imd  die 
Unterricbtszeit  ist  zii  kiirz  (4  St.),  noeh  dazu  Abends.  Der 
erzieberisebe  Einfluss  ist  gleich  null 

Zusanmienfassend  erhenen  wir  io]  gende  Forderungen: — 

1.  Die  OrgHiiimtum  des  Offentlichen  Erziehungswesens  ist 

insofern  Sacbe  des  Suiates,  als  er  das  gesamte  Scbiil- 
imd  Bildu ngswesen  llberwach t  1 1 nd  gesetzgeberisch 
regelt.  Dieses  ist  auf  den  Priozipien  tier  Gewissens- 
Ireiheit  tmd  fler  Selbstverwaltiing  in  konstitutioneller 
Weise,  nufs^ubauen,  urn  den  Ijeteiligten  Iiitoressenten, 
den  Fainiben,  Gemcinden  unci  religiosen  Geiiieinscbaften 
geniigenden  Platz  far  wirksaine  Mit4irl)eit  zu  sebaffen, 
wie  die  Gefabren  einer  einseitigen  Sehul -Bureau kratie 
zu  vernieiden.  Privatschulen  raiter  staatlicber  Aiilsicht 
sind  zuzulassen, 

2,  Wir  virkujgen  einen    (ferHrirt,sattiCff    Uvtirhaii    tttr  alle 

Schulanstalten  die  **  Allgenieine  Volksschnle.''     (Bq&<5\* 
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tilling  der  Vuivsrhnli-Ji  an  sUiatUchon  mid  koniiiiunult'ii 
Sohulftustalleii.)  Um  die  allgeinc^incii  Volksscliulrn 
lebeiiwfiibig  zn  ^osUilten,  iiitiss  vor  ull»^in  di«^  l^l**'!- 
filllniig  (ler  Scliulkhij^eii  vennit^den  wtTtlcn  Dir  Z^jhl 
(Ka*  Knulor  darf  in  (nncr  Klasse  ni^ht  illicr  4tJ  bctrai^^'n. 

3.  Wir  fonlfTn  ViH'i^iijdiiU'hkt'U  des  Untomclils  imd  dor 
Lehnnitte],  fenier  aiisreicliendo  iinanzielle  Ausrvustnns,^ 
ans  offcmtlidien  Mittoln  zuni  Besuch  hoherer  Schnlen 
fllr  begabte  Kiiidcr  nidicinittulter  Eltern. 

4.  Wir  orstrebeu  ftir  die  niilnnli<;he  nnd  weiblirbu  Jugend  oin(^ 
offnitllvhe  evzuheri^^eht' Fdi^sunjv  \\m\  eine  f(nt  innL^a^- 
richtete  ftUgerneine  tJiHijaiorisvhe  FurihiUht  iUjHsvhitle 
vom  14.  bis  18.  Lebensjahre,  die  uicht  nur  intellekluell 
fOrdeni,  sonderii  anch  erziehoiiscdi  wirken  soil.  Ein 
weitergebeiKles  Bildinigsbodilrfnis  kanii  diirch  die 
VolksliacbNchnlen,  VolkslesebaUen,  Volksblleliereieu 
tmd  geniejuntltKigcn  Voreine  beiriedigt  werden. 

IV,  Die  hokeren  Schuleti :  Gyvintaiiefi^  Reahchuleti 

Dio  letzte  Ordnung  diescr  Seluden  wnrde  in  Preiisnen  dnn-h 
die  Ministerial-Yerfligungen  uiis  deni  Jalire  18i)2  berbeigol'tihrl. 
Sie  waren  dor  Ansflnss  der  Beratungen,  die  int  l)e;i(Miiber  18f«U 
iin  Knltns'Ministeriuni  iii  Berlin  nnter  der  Teilnahtne  des 
dentschen  Kaisers  stattgefnnden  batten,  Dajidt  ist  zwar  eine 
Neuordnnng  eiiigt^flihrt,aber  keinc  aUsehliessende  Entscheidung, 
Denn  nicniand  i8i  niit  ihr  zufrieden,  Die  klassisehen  Phil<»]ogen, 
die  kooservativen  Gynniasialjiildagogen  jannnern  vor  allt*ni  ubcr 
die  Verktirznng  tier  LatenLstunden  ini  Gyninihsiuni  nnd 
behanpten,  dm  Ziel  nielit  iiiebr  erreichen  zn  koniien.  Die 
Anhanger  der  Realschiden  siiid  \uiziifrieilen.  da.s,s  die  BikUnig 
ihrer  Anstalten  vom  Stajitc  noch  inuiier  m  geriiiggoBehatzt  werde, 
dasH  iluien  Bereehtiguiigen  versagt  bk-iben,  die  nur  die  Litein- 
suhnle  besilzt.  Alte  klaKsiselie  nnd  njiHli-rne  BiKbing  sieben 
einander  g**gennlter  ;  die  erster<i  bebaiipt^^t  nuch  das  Feld,  Abcr 
OS  ist  beiss  nTristritten.  Seliritiweise  vxrliert  die  aUlvlassiscbe 
Biidung  an  Btulen.  Der  Entlatinlsierimgsprozess  maehi  taglicb 
FurUsebritie.  I>ies  zeigt  sich  auf  alien  Gebieten,  anr'b  atd* 
deni  der  Sehule,  Beweis  dafUr  ist,  diiss  die  so  gennant  Ib^forni- 
G^iimasien  (Frankfurt  a/M.  u,  a,)  inuner  tuehr  Freunde 
^ewinneii  nn<lansebeinend  tHeHebnlen  der  Znkunft  sc^-in  werden. 
>ie  Hnnptanderung  bestebt  darin,  dass  mit  deni  Fran!<(>sischen 
der  i'renidspraekbebe  l^nterricbt  begoiaien  wird,  statt — wie 
bjsher — niit  deni  LateiniHcheu.  Scbnlreforni-Vereine  vertreten 
diese  Anordninig,  die  (?hieu  gleichen  IJirterbau  ftlr  Gjnnnasien 
nnd  Realsebnlen  einftthrt,  niit  grosser  Wilrnie  uiid  waehsendem 
Erfblg. 

Es  koninit  binzn,  dnsH  iniiuer  kritftiger  gefordcrt  wirtb  dass 
beide  bul>ere  Arteii  von  Sebiden,  Gjumasieii  nnd  01>er* Ileal - 
.sehuleu,  vollkonnnea  gleielie  lk?rechtigungen  erhalten  sollen,  dass 
damit  die  Gleitbwertung  der  autiken  und  niodernen  Bibbuig 
ansgesprocben  wirib  En^i  dadureb  wenb*  uttenbar,  welebe  B^fdcii- 
kaig  die  altklassische  liiclilimg  uocb  iii  imserem    Volk  besitze, 
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wenn  sie  riicht  iiielir  tlurch  Pri vilegien  ^estiltzt,  somlt'ni  in  freio 
KonkniTouz  II lit  dvr  moderiK'n  Realscliulbildimg  hirieingestellt 
vvcnle.  Unrl  di(^s  ist  ent«oliin(leii  Jas  Richtigo.  Was  Kraft  iiml 
Lebeii  iiii  Volk  hvsiV/A,  sl*1I  slih  butliiltigen  kOiineiL  Das  l>rjiUi"lit 
aivch  keine  kiuistlichon  SltUzrii  vtm  Suiats  wegen.  Braiieht  es  sio 
iiber  doch,  so  wird  dem  Leben  des  Volkes  in  Wahrheit  nicht  daoiit 
geclient.  Das  Alto  erscht'int  daiin  mehr  ww  oine  Kuritiit,  die  niu* 
aurch  die  Mncbt  der  Tradition  yererbt,  aber  nicbt  taglich  neii 
erobcrt  wird, 

Woliiii  wir  bliekeiiin  1  )eiitsrldarid,iiberall  vin  ridirigcs  Leben, eiii 
Ringcn  nnd  Strcben  naiOi  vurwilrts,  ohm^  die  idtbewiUirten  (nnrnd- 
lagen  atifziigeben.  Fassen  wir  die  »Stelhing  des  Scbnlwcsens  iiu 
Ganzeo  ins  Auge,  so  ist  otVenbar  das  Bt^strebcn  vorhanden  einer  zu 
stnitien  staatlieben  Zcntralisation,  wie  sie  die  geschichtliche 
Entmckelung  gezeitigi  hat,  dtircb  eine  verntlnftige  Dezentralisa- 
tion  vorznbeugeu,  inn  alio  Erziehnngsinteressenteii  an  dem 
gewaltigen  Werke  der  Volksbdrliing  zn  l>eteiligen.  Hinsichtlioh 
tier  Lelirerbildimg  ist  man  beriniht  Manner  mid  Frauen  xn  derii 
scbweren  Beruf,  deo  die  Volkserziehung  aiiferlegt,  tUehtig  zu 
macben,  sie  niit  Kenntnissen  anszurusten  imd  init  Begeisternng 
zu  eri'allen.daniit  diektinftigenGenorutionen  des  d(Hit^cBeii  Volkes 
mit  w^acbsender  Kraft  und  Ein«itdit  die  Kidtiiraofgaben  crfiUleii 
konnen,  die  Gott  dem  deutsciien  Volk  gestellt  bat.  Sie  liegen 
nach  der  Ansicbt  der  Fabrer  des  Voikes  nicht  sowohl  anf  dent 
sicbtbaren  wie  viel  mehr  anf  dem  nnsichibaren  Gebiet.  Zoitweilig 
iiicjgen  sie  verdeekt  sein  dnreb  den  Kampf  unis  Dasein  inmitten 
der  Volkerfamilien ;  aber  dass  sie  iminer  wieder  diirchleueliten 
durch  das  GewOlk  der  materieUeii  Surgen,  dafitr  soUen  die 
Erzieher  eintreten,  die  Avantganie  der  idealcn  MiVehte. 

Uml  in  diese  scbone  Anfgabe  miissen  inimer  mehr  die  TJni\^ersi- 
Uiten  hineingezogen  werden,  the  Hochbnrgen  der  Wissenschaft» 
aneh  der  Wissenschaft  von  der  Organisation  des  Volksbildnngs- 
w^esens,  der  Piidagogik.  Der  Gcist  der  von  liier  ausgeht,  soil 
bineinrlringen  in  das  gesainte  Scbnlwesen,  das  in  klarer 
Abstnfnng,  in  gesnnder  Arbeitsteilung,  gut  urganisiert,  die 
kltnfti^en  Arbeiter  des  deutschen  Volks  ftir  Htltte  und  Palast 
horanzieht. 

Wir  sind  ein  poHtisch  ganz  junges  Volk,  Erst  seit  1871  sind 
wir  i(eeint.  Was  ims  etwa  an  Genialitiit,  Intelligenz  und  That- 
kralt  noch  abgebt,  soli  dureb  barte,  stetige  Arbeit  an  den 
konnnenden  Generationen  ergilnzt  werden-  So  gewinnt  die 
Erzielnmgs^irbeit  im  Volk,  wo  sie  aueh  statttinde,  oben  oder 
unten,  crhobte  Bedeutung.  Jeder  einzelne  soil  eine  Ausbildung 
erfahren,  seuier  Eigenart  gemass,  aber  alle  sollen  zusammen- 
gestimmt  werden  anf  eiuen  Ton:  eharaktervolle,  edelgesimite 
und  thatkrilftige  Btlrger  und  Btirgerinnen  eines  irdisehen 
lleiehes  zu  sein,  das  immer  mehr  zu  einem  Abbild  des 
Hinjmelreiches  mit  Hilfe  der  Erziehung  gestaltet  werden  soil 
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(Translation  of  I'mfessor  lieiiiV  article  *)d  •*  Stromungi'ii  auf  (leiu  Gebiet  ties 
bcliuluiiil  Bii4untj'swe8euH  in  Deiil6*€liA*raiid.") 


The  iulure  of  a  people  depends  upon  the  proper  develupmeut 
and  streiigtlieiuiig  uf  iU  productive  power — tlie  ctipital,  on  ilio 
jjosisession  of  wliicli  its  ecouomic  and  [Hjlitieal  iiidepeudeuce 
restii*  The  aim,  therefore,  of  all,  who  have  the  well-being  auJ 
progress  of  theii-  nation  at  heart,  must  be  directed  towards  the 
improvement  and  increase  of  this  "  national  capital."  In  it  two 
elements  are  comprised — ideal  and  material ;  for  the  productive 
cu|»acity  of  a  nation  i^concerned,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  ele- 
vation and  intensity  of  ita  spiritnal  life,  as  realised  in  art  and 
science,  morality  and  religion  ;  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
increase  and  extension  of  its  material  wealth — ^ whether  in  tlie 
sphere  of  agriculture,  manufacture,  or  commerce.  The  latter 
purpose  the  State  promotes  by  its  economic  policy ;  the  former 
by  its  attention  to  the  whole  of  its  educational  system. 

Though  externally  a  separation  exists  between  these  two  sides 
of  life,,  there  is  yet  a  necessary  internal  connection  between 
them.  But  the  relation  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  one  in  which 
the  economic  conditions  form  the  essential  foundation  for  a 
complete  develojiment  of  man;  and  we  mar  not  jnstly  conclude 
that  attention  to  tlie  economic  prosperity  of  a  people  necessarily 
includes  the  promotion  of  all  its  other  interests.  8uch  a  point 
of  view  is  found  in  the  materialistic  interpretation  of  history 
deri\ed  from  Marx,  which  mtiintains  that  all  spiritual  develop- 
ment— moral  and  int-eliectual  alike — is  tlie  outcome  of  the 
eeon*fmic  position  of  the  time,  and,  conscqueutly,  that  an 
elevation  of  the  whole  commnnity  must  ffdlow  spontaneously 
upon  an  improvement  in  its  *M"miomic  conditions. 

The  truth  in  this  \^ew  is  clear.  There  does  exist  a  deep 
internal  cnnnection  between  economic  conditions  and  moral  and 
spiritual  en\'ironment,  but  this  connection  does  not  mean  merely 
a  derivation  of  the  one  frnm  the  other.  History  and  experience 
flatly  contradict  such  an  opinion.  T^conomic  oppression  does  not 
necessarily  involve  mental  captivity.  The  human  will  can  rise 
above  a!l  external  Iiiudraiices  and  olistacles.  Ec(inoinie  con- 
ditioiis,  when  unfavourable,  may»  and  very  often  do,  check  mental 
and  spiritual  progress;  but,  from  the  other  side^  it  may  be 
asked — Have  they  not,  when  most  favourable,  often  produced 
precisely  the  same  result?  The  power  of  ancient  Rome  wa^ 
shattered  because  its  religious  and  moral  energies  declined, 
mhilc  it.>  tiches  maintained  a  steady  increase.     And  a  similar 
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eJiperieDce  constantly  meeta  us  in  the  life  of  tte  iiuUridual. 

Spiritual,  not  ecoiiomicj  forces  ^ilionld  play  the  k^adiiig  part  in 
life.  Where  they  nbiiegate  their  supremacyj  the  worth  uf  the 
individual  sinks,  and  the  community  is  fated  to  destruction* 

The  profiuitioii  of  material  prosperity  should  therefore  he 
properly  balanced  by  an  unremitting  attention  to  higher 
interests.  Above  allj  we  shouhl  guard  against  the  danger  of 
a  nation  losing  itself  in  the  hunt  fur  wealth.  In  its  wish  for  the 
increase  of  external  goods  it  should  not  forget  that  sucli  increase 
mast  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  improvement  of  inward  culturej 
if  it  is  not  to  produce  a  canker  of  the  social  organism — a 
canker  which  sooner  or  later  brings  ruin  in  its  train.  Here 
lies  the  significance  of  the  sjiirilual  forces  at  work  in  the 
economy  of  a  people  ;  and  here  is  indicated  the  imjmrtance  of 
tJiosc  ttwo  institutions,  to  which  the  care  of  this  side  of  the 
national  life  is  eommitted^ — the  Church  and  the  School, 

Viewed  from  tliis  standpoint,  the  work  of  the  educational 
avstem  of  a  country  is  seen  in  clear  relief.  The  handling  of 
itiat  system  in  the  jjroper  method  and  it^  organisation  are  matters 
of  no  mean  importance  to  the  statesman  who  dei^iires  to  influeuee 
thf^  gro\^4h  of  a  nation  and  to  put  its  future  upon  the  right  lines 
(jf  develo|>nient.  Side  hy  side  stands  the  science  of  edncationi 
ptedagogy,  ready  to  point  the  statesman  to  the  suiv  ways,  ]>y 
which  the  health,  power,  and  energv  ut  tlie  rising  generation 
may  he  developed  and  strengthened:  and,  further,  it  should 
reveal  to  the  educator  both  the  einl  and  means  requisite  for 
bringing  each  individual  to  his  due  place  within  the  nation. 

Tf,  thereftirei  on  the  one  side,  the  science  of  sorual  econ4>niy 
seeks  to  disct>vei'  and  regulate  ends  and  means  for  the  industrial 
Hfi^  of  the  citizens;  the  science  of  edueation,  on  the  other  side, 
seeks  to  show  how  the  rational  promotion  of  spiritual  life  should 
find  its  goal  in  the  exertion  of  a  proper  influence  upon  the  rising 
generation. 

L    TlIE  P.^RT  OF  THK  FnfivERSITrES  IN  TITE  WoRK  OF  EnrCATlON. 

That  the  ftuination  of  these  two  sciences  should  proceed  in  a 
sound  and  equable  course  of  development,  that  the  union,  the 
action,  and  reaction  between  them  and  the  national  life  should 
he  close  and  constant — this  clearly  constitutes  the  work  of  our 
institutions  of  academic  rank  anrl,  alxive  all.  td  (he  universities, 
<  hir  glaine  therefore  is  naturally  first  (lirecti?d  u]ir)n  our  univer- 
sities as  the  chief  centres  of  all  mental  cultivation  and  luboitr. 
The  questifin  is  forceel  uptm  us---''  What  have  thev  drme  towards 
the  f(U'niation  of  a  science  of  education,  aud  what  have  they  still 
to  do?  "  Tn  the  answer  to  this  question  a  characteristic  imper- 
fection liecomes  at  once  Wsible — the  dis[>ro]K)rtion  which  appears 
hetween  the  develo[jmt*nt  of  the  science  of  politicnl  economy 
and  that  of  edncati^m.  While  the  fonuer  has  received  an 
exceedingly  careful  and  thorough  attention  through  the  efforts 
of  a  series  of  the  most  ))rominent  men,  such  as  Roscher, 
Schmoller,  Wagner,  Brentano,  Weber,  and  others,  the  science 
of  education  has  lagged  far  in  the  rear.     This  state  of  things 
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is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Uerman 
UniverHities  even  nuw  po8se^8  no  iudepeudeut  Profe^^sioDal  Chair 
of  "  Edueatiou "  ;  while  Political  Economy  has  fur  some  time 
enjoyed  a  ]>lace  of  its  own  in  every  high  school. 

An  en([iiirv  info  the  grounds  for  the  position  of  affairs  thus 
disclosed  cannot  he  pursued  here.  Th^  neglect  of  the  Science 
of  Educiitiuji  in  most  of  the  Uerman  Universities  is  established 
beyond  douUt.  This  esiimate  is  not  to  be  altered  by  the  con- 
siihration  that  men  like  Eucken  (Jena),  Baumaun  (Oottingen), 
Jiirgen  Bona  Meyer  (Bonn),  L,  Meyer  (Tubingen),  Paulsen 
(Berlin),  Schiller  (Giessen),  Uhlig  (Heidelberg),  Vogt  (Wien), 
Willmami  (Prag),  Zie^der  (Strassburg),  and  others  have  worked, 
and  still  work,  zealously  and  with  good  resnlis  in  this  field.  The 
following  summary  (whicli  has  been  compiled  \is  the  result  of  an 
inspection  of  the  study  of  ptedagogics  as  it  exists  in  the  Prussian 
Vniversities  and  in  the  Thuringian  tJniversity  of  *Jena)  speaks 
clearly  enough  for  itself. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  Universities  together  435 
lectures  and  classes  on  education,  occupying  1217,5  hours, 
were  delivered  in  the  last  nine  semesters  ;  in  Jena  sixtj^-eight 
lectures  and  classeSj  occupying  158  hours*  These  figures 
jield — for  Jena  an  average  of  TJj  lectures,  occupying  17,G  hours 
per  week  in  the  semester,  an  average  which  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  44  lectures,  occupying  12.3  hours  per  week  in  the 
Prussian  Universities,  Among  the  latter  Berlin  leads  the  way 
with  an  average  of  10.4  lectures  in  twenty-seven  hours  per 
week;  Konigsberg  comes  last  with  1,5  lectures  in  bM  hours  per 
week. 

The  neglect  of  the  science  of  education  in  the  German 
Universities  is  a  matter  for  great  regret  in  the  interests  of 
ficience  and  of  the  education  of  the  teacher  and  the  nation.  Let 
us  concentrate  our  gaze  upon  the  last  of  these  ])oints,  "WTien 
once  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  chief 
homes  of  scientific  enquiry  should  uuiintuin  a  close  sympathy 
with  the  dominant  ten(Iencic^s  of  the  petiple  at  large,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  interest  in  the  education  and  culture  of  the  nation 
in  all  its  various  classes  ought  not  to  be  foreign  to  the  centres  of 
its  intellectual  life.  Where  this  ha])pens,  these  centres  lose  a  part 
of  their  influence ;  they  stand  outside  the  motive  forces  at  work 
iu  society*  and  remain  unnoticed  by  them.  It  i»  no  uncommon 
occurrence  in  Germany  to  hear  the  reproach  expressed  against 
our  Universities  that  they  have  alienated  themselves  too 
much  from  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nations.  In  consequence 
' — so  it  is  urged^ — they  have  exei-cised  too  slight  an  influence  on 
the  development  of  even  is  since  it  ought  to  be  their  privilege  to 
take  a  determinative  part  in  the  development  of  the  nation. 

We  cannot  here  enquire  how  far  this  reproach  is  justified. 
We  can  only  say  that  in  regard  to  the  system  of  education  it 
appear**  to  be  correct,  and  this  view  is  in  accordance  with  the 
faet  that  the  science,  whose  enquiries  are  concerned  with  the 
proper  form  and  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  work  of 
educatinf<;  a  nation »  is,  with  few  exceptions,  without  any 
independent  representation  at  our  Universitiea, 
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We  uaunot,  Iherefurtv  wonder  that  educational  uJlam  are 
abartduneJ  tu  otKer  agencieis,  jjusse^smg,  as  a  rule,  neither  the 
ea^iauity  nor  the  desire  to  brmg*  abuut  a  settlemenl  uf  these 
proldems  ou  a  basig  of  principle,  but  etjiuj/ciled  ti*  cumprt^mise 
between  the  pressure  of  public  opinii«ii  and  tradition,  to  decide 
each  case  as  it  occurs,  without  enjoying  the  l>enefit  of  heiug 
directed  by  a  determinate  system  of  principles.  Suiall  wonder 
that  our  educational  aft'airs  have  fallen  into  a  coDfusion  which 
has  been  increased  rather  than  lessened  by  tlie  Conference  at 
Berlin  in  December,  1890.  This  could  not  have  happened  hatl 
the  science  of  education  been  able  to  speak  with  decisive  voice 
from  within  our  I'nivcrsitit^s.  lint  in  many  cases  our  Univer- 
sities could  not  bring  themselves  to  a  proper  apj>reciation  of  these 
educational  problems ;  and  this  failure  is  nc»w  taking  a  bitter 
revenge  on  our  whole  national  life,  on  whose  chai-acter  the 
methods  and  organisation  of  the  national  system  of  education 
unquestionably  exert  a  decisive  influence.  If  the  rnivei>iitie>*, 
through  being  absorbed  in  an  excessive  devotion  t«j  scientific 
specialisation,  renouuee  their  share  in  this  influence,  by  so  doiug 
Ihey  deprive  tliemselves  of  a  potent  means  of  influencing  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  nation. 

Uecently  matters  do,  indeed,  appear  in  the  Prussian  Uriver- 
sities  to  have  taken  a  step  for  the  hettei\  The  Education  Depart- 
meut  ill  Berlin  has  established  two  iudeperident  Professorial 
('hairs  of  Education  in  the  Universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin. 
Ur.  Fries,  the  Director  of  the  Francfce'sche  Stiftung,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  fnrmer;  Dr.  Miinch,  of  Coblentz,  to  the  latter. 
A  memorandum,  drawn  up  by  Geh.  Kat.  Dr.  Schrader,  Curat<jr  of 
the  I'liiversity  of  Ilalle,  may  be  taken  as  prescribing  the  duties 
of  these  professors.  The  memorandum  is  reprinted  in  No.  511  of 
the  magazine  *'Lebrproben  tmd  Lchrgaoge/'  Halle,  189T.  Ac- 
cording to  this  memoriindiiin  Hie  undt^rmentioned  course  is  to  be 
followed  in  the  study  of  educalifiu  at  the  ITniveraitie*  of  Halle 
and  Berlin  : — - 

(1.)  The  History  *^f  Educatirui  and  of  our  schools  since  the 
15th  centtiiy — 2  to  ^^  hours  weekly  for  one  term. 

(L\)  A  connected  exposition  of  the  Theoiy  of  Education  and 
In.Htruciion — '\  to  4  hours  weekly. 

Moreover  llie  Professor  is  to  bring  before  liis  class,  in  weekly 
classes  of  an  hour  each,  models  for  the  treatment  both  of  indivi- 
dual authors  and  of  suitable  selections  from  such  subjects  as  Reli- 
gion, History,  and  Mathematics.  In  connection  with  these 
classes  it  may  be  arranged  for  the  stmlents  to  be  present  at 
lessons  given  in  a  secondar^^  scbool  in  the  neighbourhood. 


XL  TnETRAixrxG  ok  Teaciikus  for  SKroNDARY  Schools. 

It  may  be  easily  neen  that  the  aim  of  tliei?e  regulations  is 
limited  to  thti  education  of  the  candidates  for  posts  in  onr  higher 
schools,  and  especially  for  the  Ckissical  Schools  (Gnnnasien). 
This  is  certainly  a  sttp  in  advance  when  we  contrast  it  mifc.  ^W 
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entire  absence  of  suck  training  whicli  lias  hitlieiio  prevailed.  But 
it  i^  oiil  V  a  step  on  the  way  wbicli  must  be  trodden.  For  it  is  not 
ibe  buf^uiessj  of  our  Universities  to  devote  tiieiuiieheii  to  a  one- 
sided foniiation  of  a  "  Science  of  Education  for  Second Bry 
Schools/'  or  a  one-^ided  preparation  of  tliose  intending  to  teach 
in  secondary  schoois.  More  important  matters  claim  their  atten- 
tion ;  viz.— ^  many-sided  interpretation,  based  on  ethical  and 
pi^ycholo^iirical  principles,  ot  all  the  problems  in  education  which 
in  80  many  forms  fall  t^-day  within  the  province  of  our  nationul 
lite.  The  veyulaLinu  ot  the  CuruUir  of  Halle  is,  as  it  were,  the 
word  of  a  prophet  who  luoks  to  the  piuitj  and  with  that  t!ie 
Univeraities  cannot  be  content  The  science  of  education  taken 
as  a  whole  mil  win  but  little  advance  through  this  means.  The 
advance,  such  ^s  it  is,  if*  limited  to  the  spheie  of  the  training  of 
teachers. 

Since  1892  the  teachers  of  Secnndary  Schools  in  Prussia  and 
s*mie  other  (n^oium  States  have  Ijcen  trained  in  sti-called 
**  GyninaHial-Spminare,*'  *^  which  are  connected  witli  Stu  nndary 
SchtHiIs.  In  that  step  attvution  was  fixed  chietly  upon  the  prac- 
tical equi]»ment  of  teachers.  The  theoretical  training  was  to 
have  bet^iL  [ireviimsly  given  liy  the  University,  lint  so  far  little 
npjKdtunity  has  been  afforded  by  the  Triiivt-rsities  Fnr  the  purpos**. 
Now,  throngh  the  foundation  of  the  Professorships  of  **  Secondar}' 
Education  -^  as  we  may  lightly  call  tlieuu  the  gaps  are  Ifi  be 
somewhat  repaired.  IJut  the  whole  plan  nl  this  trainiiM'' 
for  teachers  lemains  per|}etually  hampered  by  the  great  dis- 
advantage that  Theory  and  Practice  are  severed  from  one 
another.  In  the  view  of  a  more  profound  criticism,  such  a 
mi^chauica!  di vision  of  the  work  ap]ipars  so  replet*^  with  contra- 
dictions that  it  can  only  be  hxtked  u]>on  as  a  makeshift, 

A  glance  at  the  Training  Colleges  for  Primary  and  Higher 
Primary  Schools  can  point  ns  to  the  right  direction,  the  nnion  of 
Theory  and  Practice,  their  interpenetration,  and  the  preservation 
oi  this  union  during  the  whole  period  of  the  young  teacher's 
training.  The  Seminj»r  at  the  TTniversity  of  Jena.  also,  wbieh 
has  no%v  been  at  work  for  more  than  fifty  years,  has  held  fast  to 
this  convicti(»n,  because  it  alone  is  fmmded  on  a  true  basis.  (See 
the  vohimrs  entitled  *'  Ans  dem  Piid.  Truiversit^it-Semiiiar  %n 
Je?m/*  pnblished  at  Langensalza.     Beyer  and  Son.) 

The  aim  of  the  present  movement  in  the  training  of  teachers 
for  Reconflary  tSchools  is  to  put  the  prwer  f>f  the  TTniversities  int^ 
action.  There  is  also  a  desire  to  make  a  similar  attempt  in  the 
interests  of  tlie  PrimarS'  Teacher,  l»ut  in  a  different  manner*  This 
leads  us  to  consider 


TIL  TiiK  Tn  uNiNG  of  Primary  Teachers. 

(i.)  The  institutions  for  the  scientific    training  of  teachers  in 
Secondary  Schools  are  of  recent  ilate,  except  the  year  of  pro- 

•  These  art?  not  iiiiiependoiit  inatitnttmiHt  Imt  a  oertftin  ^nunher  nf  i*tndt!ints 
arc  fittAcluHl  to  an  erdiuary  'iiu'oitdiU'v  ^eliooL  Tlie  fiejvdinn^le^*  iv  :  irted  1  y  other 
nuMuhorH  of  hi&  HUiiW  in  re>*{ioii«ihle  lor  tlielr  training  in  the  j>m*itical  dutkw  af 
teaching. 
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batioB,  wliich  i^  already  of  a  veiy  veuerable  antitjuity,  but  in 
spite  id  tlii^  is  not  bigbly  valuerl.  But  iiiauy  Training  Colleges 
for  PriiMury  Teachers  eaii  trace  tlic/ir  fniiudatioii  fur  back  in  the 
last  century.  Tbe  fact,  tlierefore,  tliat  substantial  jirogresH  both 
in  organisation  and  education  ha^?  In- en  made  in  the  course  of  the 
present  century,  is  easily  iuteliigible.  The  improvement  can 
be  rccf>gni>ied  even  in  externals,  iji  tht*  provii^ion  of  admirable 
buildings.  The  last  step  of  importance  in  Prussia  was  made  by 
the  *'  Kegulatioos  of  Dr.  Falk  *  in  18T2,  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  ee.ssatifui  of  progress,  which  has  aroused  an  ever-increasing 
mass  of  criticism,  and  attiaeted  the  eiforts  cd"  refornu^rs. 

In  this  point  the  whole  body  ol  elementar}-  school  teachers 
in  Germany,  numbering  over  100,000  persons,  wa«  at  one, 
'*  The  education  given  m  the  Training  College.^  is  no  lnngt*r 
sntticient  '* — this  is  the  unanimous  cry  which  can  be  heard 
tbrougb(»ut  the  l^lniidre.  The  chief  suliject  of  debate  to  be 
brought  before  the  Teachers'  Conference  in  Breslau  next  year* 
runs:— **  What  demands  does  the  present  time  make  upon 
the  education  of  the  teachers?  '*  Kven  now  this  question 
is  much  discussed  iu  smaller  gatheringfi  and  in  essays,  among 
which  those  of  Dr.  Andrcii,  Princi))al  of  the  Training 
t'oihge  iu  Kaiserslautern,  take  the  chief  jdace,  ITere, 
however,  afipears  a  sharp  opjiosition  in  the  view  taken  of  this 
subject ;  an  opposition  which  proceeds  from  the  varying 
interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the  words  **  the  present."  Tha 
question  may  justly  be  put,  '*  "\\niat  is  the  present?''  The  present 
bears  no  such  simple  stamp  upon  it,  that  Oh  demands  can  be 
recognised  and  understood  w^thotit  further  thought.  Who  is  to 
gay  which  of  the  various  tendencies,  all  seeking  to  claim  the 
prior  place  in  the  nice  to  influence  our  contemporaries,  will 
finally  emerge  as  the  victor?  Sn  far,  at  any  rate  as  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  is  concerned,  the  present  speaks  with  no  single 
voice ;  here,  U>o,  ii^  words  are  iu  very  different  tongues^  To 
which  are  we  to  listen  as  the  true  one?  We  have  to  chooae 
between  two  points  of  view  which  have  long  stood  in  ahaqi 
antithesis ;  hut  to-day  the  keenness  of  the  opjiosition  between 
them  makes  itself  felt  more  than  ever  before. 

One  tendency  is  directed  t<i wards  the  maintenance  or  recall 
of  a  patriarchal  and  despotic  relation  between  rich  and  poor, 
educated  and  uneducated.  The  cnmmunitv%  it  is  said,  feels 
itself  happy  in  such  an  order  of  things,  an  order  which  iu 
course  of  time  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  expressly  sanctioned 
by  the  will  of  heaven.  To  the  adherents  of  this  view,  it  appears 
most  -uitable  to  equip  llie  children  of  the  people  at  large  only 
witli  the  tools  necessary  to  make  the  worker  a  useful  iusfrument 
for  all  mechanical  service,  and  skilful  in  the  prodiicHon  of 
wealth.  To  thi«  equipment  belong  Reading,  Writing:,  Arith- 
metic, and  Heligioii,  the  inculcation,  that  is  to  say,  of  resigna- 
tion to  the  fate  which  is  the  pfuiion  of  the  poor  and  lowly  upon 
parth.  iu  the  hope  of  a  compensation  in  the  future  life. 


*  The  ftliove  ]n.'4«tajje  was  written  in   November,   1807*  wid  refers  to  the 
Conference  helil  at  BrewlnH,  frtun  Mivy  30ili  La  June  3ni  th»H  year. 
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From  this  point  of  view  far  too  much  has  heen  already  done  for 
the  educatiou  of  teachers.  For  anyont*  who  de.^irea  to  check 
popular  educatinii  wiJl  natiirallv\hr?t  wish  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
education  of  the  Primaiy  Teacher,  and  thus  prevent  the  existence 
of  any  danger  that  the  national  education  may  exceed  the  desired 
modicum.  From  this  ground  has  sprung  the  proposal  to 
appoint  as  Piimaiy  Teachers  non-commis>iioned  officera  who  have 
conipleted  their  sei*vice.  lender  Frederick  the  Great  this  might 
have  appeared  as  a  step  in  advance  when  contrasted  with  the 
position  of  affairs  at  that  time.  But  that  even  in  our  own 
day  a  man  like  Treitsehkc  could  recommend  the  system  only 
proves  a  groins  ignorance  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  masses, 
and  a  gross  ignorance  of  our  Training  Colleges.  More  recently 
tlie  idea  has  been  reWved  hy  a  lecturer  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  in 
Jierlin,  but  it  was  unanimously  rejected  as  not  admitting  of 
serious  discussion. 

A  second  tendency  takes  its  rise  from  the  experience  that  to 
administer  an  artificial  cheek  U>  popular  education  is  an  imyxvssi- 
bility.  Since  the  introduction  of  compulsory  school  attendance, 
of  universal  service  in  the  aniiy,  and  of  universal  sufl^rage,  the 
wish  to  call  a  halt  to  the  steady  progress  of  education  borders  on 
foolhardiuess.  The  wish  would  also  be  thoroughly  unchristian. 
Christianity  has  raised  the  value  set  xipon  the  individual  human 
soul — an  immense  step  forwards.  In  earlier  times  a  man  was  a 
chattel  like  any  other  piece  of  goods,  tn-day  he  is  a  fi-ee  per- 
sonality, whose  independent  education  within  the  community  is 
assured.  No  despot's  command,  however  powerful,  can  annul 
the  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  man.  Human  law  is 
Bluittered  against  this  rock.  But  fTeedom  involves,  above  all, 
<be  inward  culture  of  the  personality.  A  wise  staiesnianshi|) 
in  dealing  with  the  deep-seated  popular  craving  for  education, 
which  claims  its  satisfaction  with  exactly  the  same  force  as  the 
craWng  for  food,  will  try  to  put  it  on  tlie  right  path,  and  to 
keep  tho  advance  within  the  hounds  of  moderation. 

The  educatiou  of  ttvichers  has  ufiw  to  keep  jiac(*  with  ihi*> 
progress  in  the  education  of  the  people  at  large,  not  hanging  as  a 
drag  iK'hind  it,  Init  mther  preceding  it.  Only  it  should  not 
be  so  far  in  advance  that  it  loses  sympathy  with  the  people; 
ffu'  then  its  guidance  fails.  This,  however,  is  the  case  if  the 
ideal  of  the  elementars^  teacher's  training  is  so  far  overstrained 
as  to  involve  the  demand  for  the  completion  of  every  piimar^^ 
teacher's  education  at  the  rniversiiy,  Here  we  have  the  second 
extreme  embraced  at  the  present  day.  The  two  views  stand  in 
sharp  contrast,  the  erpiipnient  of  the  non-commissioned  otlicer 
and  the  culture  of  the  [Jniversity.  The  one  looks  backwards  to 
a  past  which  is  far  removed  from  the  present:  the  other  for- 
wards, to  a  future  which  hovers  before  us  in  the  mist  of  the 
distance. 

Tt  is  possible  that  the  development  of  events  may  some  day 
brill"-  it  about  (hat  all  teachers  of  Ihe  voung  derive  their 
education  from  the  same  souiY^e — vi?;.,  the  TTniversity :  hut,  in 
order  to  work  now,  w©  must  take  our  stand  on  the  firm 
ground   of  the  present.     Our  own  view  is  clearly  indicated  in 
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tbe!^  considerations ;  it  re,sts  on  the  present,  it  links  itself  tci  the 
dein anils  made  upon  lis  by  our  own  day,  and  strives  carefully  to 
spin  further  the  threads  whieh  woven  in  the  past  extend  into  the 
present,  and  are  now  to  he  carried  further  onwards  and  forward ^ 
Sound  progress  is  never  made  by  Leaps,  Imt  by  steps. 

Tlie  present  day  shows  U8  distinctly  a  great  a^lvance  in  the 
conduct  of  life  ainoiig  the  lower  and  niidclle  classes  of  societ}% 
arnl  coiioected  wit!i  it  an  increased  desire  for  education,  a  desire 
also  ol>vious  and  apparent  in  the  abundant  use  made  of  public 
libraries  and  the  lecturts  of  the  University  Extension  Courses* 
which  have  been  called  into  life  in  Vienna,  Jena,  Leipzig^ 
Munich,  and  elsewhere, 

In  order  that  tliis  longing  may  be  rightly  directed,  may  be 
guided  into  pro])er  channels,  and,  above  all,  avoid  8upei*ficialitv 
in  its  extension,  we  need  a  sound  education  for  the  guides  and 
pducators  of  tlie  jieople — a  class  to  which  liehmgs  the  Primary 
Teacher.  The  (juesiion  is  raised,  Arc  they  so  thoroughly 
e(|ui})ped  for  their  office  as  to  satisfy  the  demands,  undoubtedly 
heightened,  of  the  present  day?  This  question  must  lie 
answei-ed  in  the  negative, 

(li.)  In  our  answer  we  are  guided  by  the  consideration  that 
advance  to  a  higher  and  broader  education  of  teachers  must 
he  demanded  in  the  interests  not  of  the  teacher,  but  of  our 
nation.  Anyone  who  only  has  in  view  the  position  of  the 
teacher  will  scarcely  keep  himself  free  from  exaggerated 
desires.  In  the  effort  to  raise  the  teacher  to  the  highest  watch- 
tower  attainable  by  man  we  cut  the  ground  from  under  our  feet. 
We  ask  them,  What  demands  upon  the  teacher  are  made  by  tlie 
present?  And  by  **  the  present"  we  understand  our  present 
soeiety,  our  present  elementary  and  continiiation  schools.  How 
is  the  edtication  of  the  teacher  {a^  he  directed  iw  order  that  the 
education  of  the  people  at  large  may  make  proper  progress? 

The  goal  of  our  aims  here  must  not  be  merely  an  equipment 
sufficient  for  the  Elementary  School,  whether  «taffed  by  one 
teacher  or  more:  we  must  pitch  our  aims  higher.  The  teacher 
should  be  enabled  to  get  an  unimpeded  view  of  the  whole 
pmviuce  of  education  and  training  in  order  to  attain  the  proper 
appreciation  of  his  work  ;  he  should  remain  free  from  self -conceit 
as  well  as  from  narrowness  of  spirit.  The  Training  College  shtudd, 
therefore,  above  all  awaken  in  him  a  deep  and  abiding  interest 
in  the  work  of  national  education.  Sucli  an  interest  is  worth 
more  than  a  cramming  with  inform atitni,  and  a  one-sided  dex- 
terity in  the  details  of  his  work.  The  latter  pi>wer  should  in  no 
case  be  wanting,  but  it  should  be  sustained  by  a  quiet,  deep 
enthusiasm  for  the  problems  of  education,  which  remain  to  be 
solved  among  the  mass  of  our  nation.  Something  more  is  needed 
for  this  purpose  than  knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching  this  or 
that  sul^ject.  To  make  the  mind  fresh  and  clear,  to  stimulate  it, 
a  thorough  acffuaiutance  with  the  foundations  and  basis  of  the 
Science    of    Education,    with    Psycholog)"    and    Ethics,    should 

•  Vnlk^hftrhvrhttfrn,  Tliese  are  tlie  fiermiiu  er^wivalent  of  our  Univemity 
Ext-eTision  four^Cn,  luit  hfiva  W?f  oriranie  conii(>otion  with  fhe  rnivemly 
mlnunistration  timti  i.-^  the  ca*e  in  Engl  a  nil. 
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he  demanded.  Under  the  Lead  of  Psychologj'  we  must  avail 
ourselves  at  the  cojiclusit^ajij  i>£  recent  |Ksycliuluji;y  and  ul'  child 
titudy,  eml)i>dyiiig  them,  ]  need  ai>t  say,  lu  a  etnirse  of  instruction 
based  throughout  ou  inductive  pnnci|)h*^.  I'lirtiier,  tlie  Science 
uf  Education,  including  huth  Ixeneral  and  .Special  MethiKl,  should 
have  Bpeciul  attention ;  while  the  History  of  Education,  /.e.,  the 
reading  of  the  classics  of  pedagogy,  can  lie  left  to  private  study. 
To  the  foregoing  we  must  a<lil  the  arrangement!^  which  ixrc 
requisite  for  training  a  ntudent  in  the  practical  woik  of  teaching: 
^iz.,  work  in  the  practising  Hchixdsj  criticism  lessons,  and 
discus^sions ;  and  the  full  circle  of  the  training,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  aim  of  the  Tndning  Ctdlege,  is  then  com- 
plete. As  we  have  already  remarked,  a  sul>ordinate  aim  is  to  be 
found  in  the  continuation  of  the  .student's  education  in  the 
special  subjects  and  sciences  which  serve  the  purpose  of  general 
cult  ore.  Instruction  in  these  subjects,  ht)wevcr,  should  be  im- 
jiarti  tl  not  in  a  li^niily  ilidactic  fashion,  luit  with  more  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  work,  i.e.,  Iiy  aUcrnating  the  lectures  given 
liy  the  teachers  with  themes  prepared  by  tlie  studimts  in  suceea- 
riou  and  discussed  by  the  cla>i,s,  and  by  giving  opportunities  for 
independent  work  and  experimentation  in  the  natural  sciences, 
etc.  In  this  j>oint  the  Training  College  for  primary  teachers 
may  well  keep  in  mind  tlie  free  activity  which  ]irevails  at  the 
TTniversities  in  the  attendance  at  lectures  and  in  the  work  of  the 
Seminal*. 

(ill/)  8ueh  an  organisation  of  the  Training  College  as  I  have 
descril)ed,  pre-su[Tposes,  I  admit,  a  y^ry  different  preparation  f(»r 
it  from  that  whieli  has  been  liitberto  given.  In  order  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  work  of  t!ie  Training  Culleges  and  to  make  it  mo.st 
intellectually  thorough,  the  students,  njMin  tlieir  entrance  to 
them,  must  be  far  more  thoroughly  educated  thun  lias  jU'eviously 
lieen  the  case.  Our  attention,  therefore,  must  be  chiefly  rlirectcd 
to  this  previon:;  educatirm.  The  glance  which  we  previoui^ly 
took  at  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  com]>els  us 
also  to  turn  to  this  subject. 

In  the  one  case  we  finu  an  excellent  general  education,  but  an 
imperfect  equijiment  in  the  science  of  teaching,  at  lea^st  as  things 
were  up  to  the  year  lS9li;  in  the  other  case,  a  better  system  of 
training  fi'om  the  point  of  view  of  *'  technique,"  hut  a  general 
culture  by  no  means  equal  in  merit  to  the  technical  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  rdher,  tlmt  the  luiowledge  of  a  foreign  language 
frequently  formed  no  part  of  the  course. 

"rtliile,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  teacher,  weight  must 
he  laid  on  the  necessity  for  technical  equiimient,  in  the  case  of 
the  primary  teacher  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  improvemput  of 
g(»neral  culture.  This  nnjnoTement  we  must  demand  in  the 
mtcrtst  of  the  efficiency  of  every  iiuHvidnal  teacher,  in  the 
interest  of  his  education.  Tint  we  must  also  demand  it  in  view 
of  the  social  status  of  the  profession  of  elementary  scho(d 
teachers.  The  social  ^<*timation  in  which  any  profession  is  held 
is  generallv  determined  by  the  rani'^e  of  general  culture  normally 
possessed  hv  the  individual  members  of  that  profession.  Since, 
up  to  the  present  uinie,  the  general  culture  of  thf^  elementary 
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teachers  has  uudoubtedly  been  delective,  the  general  estimation 
in  whicli  their  profession  is  held,  has  been  consequently  low, 
though  .such  under-estimation  is  not  perceptible  or  appreciably 
harassing  in  the  case  of  the  individual  teacher,  who  rests  secure 
within  himself  in  the  consciousness  of  the  efficiency  of  his  work 
and  of  his  true  and  faithful  sei'vice. 

JN^evertheless  the  under-estimation  of  the  elementary  school 
teacher  goes,  as  a  rule,  much  farther  than  is  justified :  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  ignorance  of  the  course  of  education  pursued 
by  an  elementary  teacher.  However  much  improvement  it  may 
need,  it  is  still  far  better  than  its  reputation.  For  who  among 
the  public  at  laige  knows  the  industrious  quiet  work  of  the 
Primary  Troining  Colleges?  Who  even  among  the  teachers  in 
secondary  schotJs,  ti-oubles  himself  about  them,  or  understands 
their  value? 

No  one  need  wonder  at  this  ignorance  if  we  remember  that  the 
education  of  the  primary  teacher,  from  his  fourteenth  year,  has 
been  completely  sundered  from  any  of  the  widely-known  educa- 
tional institutnms  of  the  nation.  Here  we  certainly  touch  a 
deep-seated  fault  in  the  course  of  training  for  primaiT  teachers. 
It  is,  assuredly,  impossible  to  see  why  this  sinmld  deviate  so 
widely  from  that  of  all  other  professions  and  in  particular  fr(mi 
that  of  the  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  Such  a  state  (»f 
things  rests  on  no  natural  reason.  Or  are  we  to  say  that  it 
is  in  some  sense  demanded  by  the  regard  paid  to  instruction 
in  music:'  That  would  be  to  attach  to  such  instruction 
an  importance  which  it  cannot  really  claim.  Besides,  the 
])ianofoi'te,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  admission  into  the  Train- 
ing College,  can  veiy  well  be  practised  privately. 

This  isolation,  then,  of  the  course  of  education  in  i\w  case  of 
elementaiy  school  teachers  rests  on  no  sound  principle.  Its 
abnormality  is  only  to  be  understood  from  a  historical  investiga- 
tion, which  shows  that  the  beginning  of  their  education  was 
made  by  the  foundation  of  Training  Collegt^s — the  organism,  so 
to  speak,  started  with  its  head. 

It  was  not  till  the  discoveiy  was  made  that  to  a  head  should 
be  joined  the  8U])])ort  of  a  bodv,  that  the  special  institutions  to 
im])art  the  necessary  preparation  were  called  into  life.  It  is 
not  remarkable  that  this  work  was  often  undertaken  by  the 
teachers  in  the  Training  Colleges.  Their  own  difficulties 
br( .light  home  to  them  more  than  to  others  the  trouble  which  arose 
from  the  bad  state  of  preparation  prevailing  among  the  students 
desirous  of  entering  Training  Colleges.  The  attitude  of  the 
State — ^its  aloofness,  its  readiness  to  allow  others  to  grapple  on 
its  l)ehalf  with  the  faults  in  question — is  easily  explicable  by 
the  parsimonious  disposition  which  predominates  among  us  in 
reerard  to  certain  matters.  Only  the  smaller  States  made  any 
advance  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  by  taking  over  the  private 
]>reparat(>rv  schools  and  fusing  thom  in  isolated  cases  with  tlio 
Training  College.       (The  Saxon  System.) 

(iv.)  This,  it  is  true,  must  be  called  a  ste))  in  advance,  when 
contrasted  with  the  earlier  unorganised  system,  yet  the  develoj)- 
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ment  linmglU  with  it  the  ix?grettablc  cuiisequeiice  that  the  educa- 
tiau  uf  teachers  was  thus  severed  from  that  uf  the  general  nm  oi 
the  pruiessiuns.     At  the  same  iiinv  it  induced  a  j>remature  choice 
of    a  eallinef,    and   a   correspniidiug    nairo\YTiess    of   view   from 
which  one  would  have  gladly  jieeii  the  eleineutary  teaching  pro- 
fes-siou  kejjt  free.     Sij  far  as  uiy  knowledge  extend.s,  we  have  onlj^ 
OTU*  other  exainnle  of  such  exclnsiv eness — in  our  iiainiiig  of  our 
fiitiue  Army  Utlieers,  whoiva^j^  tfinnigh  the  t\»lleges  for  Cadets. 
^X'liether  this  is  an  advantage  fru'  a  military  training  I  do  not 
venture  to  tlecide,  hut  I  am  t|uite  certain  thai  any  early  isola- 
tion is  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  education  of  primary  teaeheFS. 
It  entails  a  certain  severance  from  the  classes  <d  tin*  nation  witli 
which  the  teacher  oflen  mixed  in  later  life,  and  the  danger  cd  a 
certain    professional    Jiarrowness  lies   very   near  at  hand.     The 
natuud  arrangement,  Iherefore,  appears  to  me  t<t  he  tme  wliirh 
Would  allow  the  young  man  to  grow  up  in  I  lie  eomjjany  of  liis 
etjuals,  and  to  work  and  to  cnmjiete  with  them,  until  the  time 
has  come  for  the  rlioiee  ttf  a  ]>rofe.ssion,  with  its  inevitable  con- 
sequence— the  division  of  the  young  students  into  tiie  various 
technical  or  pit>fessifinal  schools, 

The  next  step,  therefore,  which  I  look  for  is  the  selection  of 
one  of  the  secondary  schools  as  the  place  of  pre])aration  for  the 
Training  College,  and  the  note  of  exchisiveness  will  he  taken 
from  the  }>resent  course,  lint  which  type  of  secondary  school 
should  he  chosen  for  the  jmrpose?  If  we  wish  t<*  Imild  njion  the 
foundation  which  we  have,  and  not  merely  in  the  air,  only  the 
non*c1assicul  secondary  school  with  a  s!x*years'  course  (Ileal- 
iSchnle)  can  at  present  he  taken  into  consideration.  With  a 
stt»a<ly  ]>i  ogress  uf  the  community,  later  times  may  choose  tlie 
nou-ciiissical  seccmdary  school  with  a  nine-years*  course  (i*hcr- 
liea]-Schnle).  For  ilie  present,  however,  if  we  have  regard  to 
the  present  scale  of  salaiies,  which  can  only  be  improved,  as  a 
rule,  little  by  little,  *his  demand  would  be  a  gross  exaggeration, 
lint  the  demand  for  a  course  at  a  non-classical  sectrndary  schotd 
with  a  six-years'  course  is  already  i|uite  attainahle,  and  would 
clearly  mean  a  gi-eat  advance  in  the  training  of  Primary 
Teach ers.  The  nt>n-ehissical  secondary  schoid  with  a  six-years* 
course  {Ileal -Sell ule),  answers  to  every  wish  which  we  can  at 
present  form  in  res]>ect  of  a  sound  hasis  of  preparation  ft»r  tht* 
Training  College  fur  juimary  teachers.  Whih*  not  claiming  to 
givt^  the  hi*jhest  iyyi*  of  edncaiirm,  it  still  yirovirles  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  cidtme  ot  our  times,  Fnrtlu'r,  tlu'  Realschulen  them- 
selves, which  in  Prussia  send  tnit  at  pi'esent  only  stmie  thousand 
scholars  yciirly,  as  contrasted  with  tlie  'i,iN)n  uv  more  candidates 
needed  hv  the  Prussian  Training  Colleges,  would  gain  an  enor- 
mous addition  to  their  strength.  At  present  they  are  hampered 
in  their  work  hy  the  unfortunate  anangeno^nts  connected  with 
the  various  privileges  attached  to  the  different  types  of  our 
secondaiy  schools. 

Our  claims,  too,  ore  ever^^where  easy  of  attainment  where  the 
Prussian  system  u  estahli^hed.  Here  the  training  of  teachers  is 
still  in  a  state  of  transiiinn.     The  existing  Iteal^cfiuleii  can  be 
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appoitittMl  as  Pivpaiatoiy  Institiititnis  fur  tlit^  Training  College, 
and  the  existing  preparatory  schouls  can  be  coaverted  into 
Iteulst'kulen,  and,  by  that  step,  tlirown  %^\^\n\  to  all  who  desire 
to  olitain  a  liiglier  I'dneaticni  than  is  attiuded  liy  the  elenientaiy 
selioul,  thuugli  they  may  nut  desire  to  become  teachers. 
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Training  t-ollege,  with  its  ?*ix  chesses^  has  l>een  organised 
on  a  firm  basis  as  a  great  and  self-contained  institution,  I'or 
myself,  I  can  ajipreeiate  this  orgaiiisation  in  the  light  ot  its 
histmv,  but  1  cannot  by  any  means  regard  it  as  an  idi-al.  I'o 
tjiy  mind  the  necessity  of  (La  division  of  the  general  education 
from  the  tetdinical  (which  should  now  be  regarded  as  beyond 
(jnestifin),  demands  as  its  correlative  an  external  mark  of  the 
division  in  the  form  of  two  se])arate  institutions.  It  is  true  that 
in  a  Trainii^g  CoUegr  of  tlie  kind  of  which  we  speak  the  higher 
aoil  lower  divisitms  can  be  easily  cut  ot^'  f  nun  each  other ;  lint 
(he  union  of  stuckuits  uf  all  ages  in  ont^  institution  still  brings 
with  it  various  discordant  features,  which  can  be  better  avoided 
by  separation,  I  would,  in  particular,  lay  stress  on  the  following 
points  \  — 

(1.)  Smaller  organisations  undoubtedly  favour  the  growth  of 
unity  in  the  body  of  teachers,  the  mutual  intiuence  of  the 
individual  members  and  concentration  of  work.  The  iiiHnence 
of  the  educator  is  intensified  in  a  smallei'  circle,  be»cause  in  such 
suri'oundings  cluser  relations  between  teacher  and  scholar  can 
be  more  easily  promoted. 

(!^.)  It  will  be,  above  all,  in  the  interest  of  the  Princijuil  of 
the  Training  College  thai  he  shouhl  direct  the  technical  educa- 
tion alone.  Ilis  task  lies  in  the  jjcdagogical  training,  and  the 
attainment  of  an  intiuen.^e  ujjou  the  character  of  tiie  coming 
teacher.  He  has  quite  sulHcient  to  do  in  this  sphere.  II'  his 
supervision  stretches  iurther,  his  Avork  is  bound  to  lose  in 
intensity  what  it  gains  in  extension.  The  greater  the  orgauisa- 
tinn  over  which  lie  nresides,  the  more  is  his  activity  necessarily 
devoted  to  externals,  the  jnore  abundant  the  cb-rical  work 
impfjsrd  uptui  bim — already  the  conn>laint  of  all  Princi]>als  of 
educational  inslitutittiis. 

\A,)  Kmphasis  slnndd  also  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  the 
Training  College  with  six  classes,  great  elasticity  in  the  diseipline 
and  etiucaliiui  of  tlie  pupils  is  rcfjuired.  That  such  elaslicitT 
can  be  secured  and  steadily  maintainetb  is  imlispuhdde.  Hut 
under  such  circumstances  it  is,  in  any  vx\m\  far  harder  fn  main- 
tain with  the  necessary  tact  tlie  proper  limits'  between  reslraint 
and  fr^H^loni  in  regard  alike  to  the  younger  and  ohler  schidars, 
who  all,  in  spite  of  the  ditterence  in  their  ages,  form  part  of  iuie 
coninuinity,  and  to  secure  for  the  student  a  satisfactory  intro- 
duction into  ihe  actual  practice  of  their  pr«dessjon. 

(4,)  Finally,  I  may  be  allowed  U^  [>oinl  out  that  an  exti-inal 
break  in  the  process  of  I'dueati'tni  is  of  undeniabh^  advantage. 
The  development  of  the  cinjr>e  of  training  devised  fur  our  higher 
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lH'uiViision.s  ib  a  iurllier  prool  uf  tkis  contention.     There  we  :ietj 
the  following  iseriea  of  parallel  institutions:  — 


Place  of 


EnUCATiON. 

The  Uj  innasiuiii 
The  Oher-Ki^xl-feschuli; 


I'ROFESSIONAL  TKAINiAi*. 

Tlie  I  nivcrwity. 

The  Technical  College. 


To  the«e  two  jiaralluirt  o*ir  theury  would  add  ix  third  — 

The  Ileal -Sdiule        ,..        Tlie  Tiiiiiiiiig  t'ollei^e  for 

I'riiJiftrj'  'leaeherw. 

By  this  arrangement  tlie  education  of  teachers  would  fall 
into  the  right  order.  The  training  iustitytiunti  with  six  cla-ssej^j 
whieh  ]jer|ietuate  an  exception,  have  only  one  advantage:  They 
are  not  su  costly,  .^ince  one  hotly  is  cheaper  than  iwu.  But  we 
must  ask :  Ought  the  question  of  money  to  turn  the  balance  in 
thiii  caaei"  Thus  everywhere,  where  the  se]jaration  between 
School  and  the  Training  College  is  maintained,  can  the  organisa- 
tion, wl)ich  in  the  light  of  the  above  parallels  we  must  hold  to 
be  the  corrtK't  one,  l)e  easily  established.  The  advance  made  will 
show  itelf  in  the  wider  andj  more  thorough  preparation  uf  the 
students  before  tbev  enter  the  Training  C'tdlege  and  in  the  better 
technical  et(uipmi'nt,  which  will  consequently  Lie  imparted  to 
them  in  the  Training  College  itself. 

(v.)  The  last  aspiration,  which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Primary  Teacher,  concerns  the  continuation  of  tliai 
ednralion.  This  work,  it  is  true,  has  beeo  energetically  taken  in 
band  by  the  teachers,  themselves,  conscious  as  they  are  of  the 
gajis  which  their  ]>re^ious  training  has  left.  The  need  for 
further  education  has  found  expiession  in  individual  cases,  in 
fi'Gc  intercourse  among  teachers  in  the  official  conferences  of 
the  teachers  of  a  distnct,  in  the  foundation  of  reading  circles 
and  libraries.  The  Universities^  too,  have  thrown  open  their 
doors  for  the  ivurpt.se.  Thus  attendance  at  the  TJnivcrsity 
of  Leipzig  has  been  sanctioned,  under  certain  limitations,  by 
Ministerial  Kegulatioos  of  July  1st,  1805,  and  NovembLn*  3rd, 
18T4,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  M(jreover  University  studies 
can  be  completed  there  tifter  u  two-years'  course  of  study  by 
means  of  an  examination  iu  the  Theiuy  and  Practice  of  Educa- 
tion. In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxony,  also,  the  University  of 
Jena,  with  its  Training  College,  has  l>een  accessible  to  aspiring 
Primary  Teachers  for  many  years  past.  All  this  has  certainly 
been  to  thi^  i^freat  udvaota^c  ^f  primary  und  higher  primary 
educati<*n  in  tlujse  Stab>,  The  (li'mian  Uuiversilies,  in  generub 
should  folhjw  the  examjde  thus  set,  and  establish  institutions 
through  which  hel|)ful  supi^rt  might  be  assured  to  the  continued 
education  of  the  Primary  Teacher.  In  this  way  a  prospect  is 
o|»ejied  out  e(jually  invouralde  for  the  salisfactory  training  and 
foj'  tlip  ]*rofessinnal  carr»<'r  of  (be  eb*mi»niarv  selio<il  teacher,  and 
such  a  i»ros]»ect  niust  be  jiermancntly  seciire<l  for  him  if  be  is  t^i 
I>e  saved  from  tlie  gnawing  pains  nf  di^ctmtt^nt  and  from  the  loss 
of  pleasure  in  the  work  of  hia  calling.     Equally  necessary  for 
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our  school  system  are  well-prepared,  well-educated  people 
for  teachers  in  our  Traininn;  ('ollege.s  Headmasters  nf  Higlier 
Priuiary  Sehools,  Inspecfjors  of  Schools,  etc.  By  aiipplyiiig 
the  n«eo  for  these  posts,  uur  rriiversiticH  can  a^^sociate 
themselves  closely  with  the  imi)n)vement  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, while,  if  only  on  practical  grounds,  they  must  reject  the 
request  at  times  made  of  them  Uy  undertake  the  complete  course 
^f  training  of  all  Primary  Teachers.  It  is  impossible  for  our 
21  I'niversities  fully  io  perform  the  work  which,  at  present, 
requires  more  than  *J0O  Training  Colleges,  lint  if  we  keep  to  the 
snlid  ground  of  facts,  the  provision  of  a  supplementar}'  coxirse  of 
education  for  the  Primary  Teacher  at  the  University  is 
tlioroughly  desirable,  and  the  possibility  of  its  attainment  is 
proved  by  the  experience  of  years  in  Leipzig  and  Jena.  This 
is  tlie  point  at  which  we  must  apply  our  eHVirts.  Would  that 
Prussia,  aljove  all,  might  retrieve  the  opportunities  so  long 
neglect«*d  !  A  fair  beginning  has  been  made  by  the  creation  of 
Professorships  of  Education  in  Halle  and  Berlin,  though  these, 
at  present,  only  serve  the  purposes  of  secondary  education^ 
as  I  have  shown  above.  From  these  beginnings  a  higher  and 
witb'r  roncei^tion  of  the  work  ui  the  centrett  of  j^edagtigic 
instnictitni  must  develop  itself  io  course  of  time,  for  it  is 
impossible  artificially  to  narrow  our  range  of  vision  to  the 
education  of  the  upper  classes,  if  we  do  but  grasp  tlie  need  for 
the  education  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  thoughts  which  are  expressed  in  the  preceding  pages 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  folbiwing  jiropositions:  — 

1.  National  education  and  the  training  of  teachers  stand  in 
necessary  connection  with  one  another.  The  recognition  of 
this  connectinn  guanls  us  on  the  one  side  from  impeding  the 
education  of  elementary  school  teachers,  on  the  other  fr*tm 
wishing  to  advance  it  liy  precipitate  action, 

2.  Tn  dose  c^umectiou  with  the  previous  evolution  of  our 
educatinnal  system,  a  rational  ftniher  develojiment  will  be  seen 
in  our  first  demand,  viz.,  tlvat  the  character  of  the  Training 
College  for  Primary  Teachers  as  an  institution  for  professional 
traiDing  should  be  more  sharply  marked  than  has  hitherto  been 
the  case*  This  demand  apjdies  alike  to  the  curriculum  and  the 
general  life  of  these  institutions. 

3.  A  pre-supposition  of  this  reform  is  a  broader  and  deeper 
foundation  of  that  general  culture  which,  in  this  case  as  in  all 
others »  must  precede  the  technical  instruction  for  a  definite 
calling.  This  must  be  onr  chief  point  of  leverage,  this  is  the 
most  pressing  claim  made  upon  us  by  the  present  time. 

4.  Aecordiogly,  the  incomplete  preparation  afforded  by  the 
Prussian  system  must  l-e  set  aside.  Completion  of  the  six-vears* 
course  at  a  ReaKcbnle  must  be  claimed  as  the  |V,'ni)er  finish  (o  a 
teacher's  general  education.  Where,  as  in  Saxony,  tbt-  Tr^iining 
College  with  .six  classes  has  been  erected,  the  introduction  of  a 
foreign  language,  either  English  or  French,  into  the  curriculum 
is  a  necessary  reform— in  some  cases  already  effected 
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0.  In  orrier  txi  give  priiiiaiy  teachers  the  opportiiniiy  of  sup- 
pleim^ntiiig  tlit*ir  tHhicaliuii,  tliu  rniversities  ^^hoiiltl  he  open  to 
theiUj  a>  huH  long  beru  the  cw^v  in  the  Kiiigdum  and  Grand 
l)uch\'  oi  Saxuuy. 

The  resdlntions  of  the  '"  Nation al-sozial  Verein/'  at  Erfurt, 
in  Se](teml)er,  1S97,  hiid  down  the  followinti:  prinriph\s,  corres- 
ponrling  with  those  already  set  forth. 

*'A,  We  chum  for  l*iiiiiarv  IVaf^hers,  wliether  men  or 
women — 

1.  As  meeting  their  aspindions:  A  li*'t<t*r  edncutinn,  f\e.,  yrv- 
])aration  at  a  secondary  selionl,  training  in  a  Pnifessit^ud 
InsUtntion,  an  op|>ortnnity  of  eontinning  tlieir  stndies  at  the 
rniversity.  (^Kstabiishnient  of  Seminars  for  the  8tmly  of  educa- 
tion, with  practiHing  schools  attached,  at  I'niversitie^.) 

2.  As  workers :  {a)  The  guidance  of  trained  experts,  Le.,  the 
conqdete  aliolitiim  of  any  o\ersight  exercised  by  members  of  any 
other  pntfessitni,  an  expert  inspection,  in  all  case^.  {h)  A  <*eat 
and  yote  by  ]Hipular  election  on  tln^  iKidy  of  Scliool  Managers. 

3.  An  income  sutficient  for  their  needs  and  a  proper  social 
position,  f\f\,  efjuality  t*f  tlnanrial  and  soeial  conditions  witli  tin* 
sulMtnlinate  ranks  of  (he  Civil  Service. 

IJ.  We  claim  for  teachei*8  of  higher  sehoids  complete  eqnalis^a- 
tion  of  financial  and  soeial  conditions  witli  magistrates*^* 


Que.'ttion.'i  fff   Orf/ttfus/fffrvi  in   our  School  Syjifem. 

State,  Chitrrh,  Di:(frl€f,  Fauiihj. 

A  proper  training  for  onr  teacliers  forms  tbe  gnarant^^e  for  a 
proper  system  of  |Ripnhir  educalicm,  Tlie  latter  eondititm  is 
universally  consideii'd  a  ntn-essary  pre-snppositioii  of  natiinial 
strength  and  prosperity,  and  al)ove  all,  in  our  times,  an 
essential  meari.s  to  the  en  jojauent  of  social  peace.  Both  olijects 
appeal  strongly  to  us — National  Power  and  Social  Health,  'the 
question,  therefore,  is  frequently  raised  and  tlist  nssed :  What 
ean  be  done  by  popular  education  to  raise  the  natioinil  and 
econmnic  ctuHlitions  of  the  people'-^  What  ean  it  contribute  to 
the  afiolition  of  tlie  evils  of  society? 

It  is  gent^ally  recognised  that  tmr  Public  Klementary  Schools 
have  striven,  since  the  Xapoleonic  wars,  to  implant  a  lo\-e  an<l 
enthusiasm  for  onr  conntiy,  its  history,  and  development,  in  th.^ 
hearts  of  llieir  ]jn|iils.  It  is  reeo^^niseil  also  that  onr  svstem 
of  tectrnieal  educaticui,  devised  in  the  serviee  of  the  various  com- 
merciul  and  inrhmtrial  oecupations,  lias  reached  a  high  degree 
of  etticiency,  ami  is  uneeasingly  trying  to  attain  a  yet  higher 
Rtandard. 

The  ca^e  is  different,  however,  on  the  soeial  side.  The  school 
has  kept  pace  nobly,  as  we  said,  wnth  onr  industrial  life.  Hut 
has  it  kept  pace  with  the  ehanges  which  social  life  has  undergone 
in  the  course  of  the  eentury?  This  question  has  raised  a  strmi**- 
mnyement,     mA     uompIv     anH)ng     persons     niore     immediately 
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interei^tt'il  in  ethieationj  wlio,  under  tlie  cry  of  "  Keforin  fur  tln^ 
'*  Schools/'  have  propagated  its  influence  even  in  the  highest 
quarters.  Alt  pojitieal  piirties  alike  have  adopted  fiuui  the 
claims  made  certain  points  which  answered  in  their  views. 
Ueriee  have  enme  into  existence  an  cxtriiurdinary  variety  of 
programmes  of  educational  refoim,  rcHeciing  the  discordant 
ideals  of  life  of  (heir  difl'erent  promoters,  and  necessarily 
incojoputihh*  with  one  another.  While  the  adherents  of  the 
UoniLUi  Catholic  Church  regard  the  schotd  as  an  ecclesiastieal 
institution,  and  would  emancipate  it  from  iSta-te  contjoL  tlie 
majority  of  our  (veople  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  those 
wild  hiok  upon  the  sehool  as  a  political  institution.  It  may  he 
said  at  once,  however,  tliat  a  conif^lete  donjtuatiou  hy  the  Slate 
is  not  desiralde  in  this  sphere.  Such  eontrul  degenerates  only 
too  easily  into  a  loireaucratic  treatment  of  educatir>ual  ati'air^, 
which  is  ahsolut4:dy  nnendurahle.  All  spiritunl  organisations 
ileniand  a  certain  freedom,  if  they  are  to  reach  maturity.  Every 
regulation,  which  is  issued  in  this  sphere,  must  count  on  an  in- 
ward agreement  and  s\in])athy  of  tlie  govenied,  if  it  is  to  heroine 
a  reality,  and  md  nu'rely  so  much  waste  paper.  Tjie  co-ojieiatifui 
of  tile  [>arties  interested  is  the  hest  way  to  en  sun'  a  healUiy  lih- 
and  stf^ady  [Mogrevs.  The  interested  parties,  with  whem  we  havo 
to  deal,  comprise  f/te  Shtfe  and  the  J)i,<trivt,  which  lioth  desire  to 
jiossess  gooil  men  and  women  as  citizens,  ihr  Churrh,  which  has  a 
strong  interest  in  the  religious  education  of  the  young,  and  the 
Ftunihf,  to  whit*] I  ehildrcn  pnniarily  hehmg,  whieh  is  nu^st 
keenly  at\Wted  by  their  success  or  failure,  and  whicli,  lherefor-% 
can  claim  the  mi»st  original  and  natural  right  to  syyiervisp 
eil  neat  ion. 

However  indisputable  this  may  be,  the  course  of  events  has, 
among  us,  prcHhiced,  as  a  general  result,  a  state  of  things  In 
which  the  State  has  more  and  more  taken  under  its  control 
tlic  business  of  ptiblic  education,  and  by  that  means  re[H"essed 
the  influence  of  the  Family.  We  can  speak  ([uite  correctly 
of  a  thonmgh-going  centralisation,  based  on  the  support  of  a 
bureaucracy.  The  District  anil  the  Church  have,  it  is  true, 
been  taken  into  partnership.  To  the  fonner  has  been  com- 
mitted the  provision  of  external  necessaries  (school  buildings), 
and  the  umh^rlaking  of  various  services  eonncett*d  with  selmols ; 
to  the  latter  a  large  share  in  the  work  of  inspection,  wiUi  a  view 
to  economy  in  the  multiplication  of  othcials,  und  the  mouhling 
of  education  on  (■hurch  lines.  School  insy>eclit»n  by  clergymen 
has  nr*w  been  largely  al>c*lished  in  the  smaller  Stat^^s.  In 
Prussia,  however,  the  arrangement  still  continues,  though  it  has 
in  many  ways  Irindered  the  dtn'tdopment  of  ihe  School,  and  has 
called  into  existf*nce  and  intensified  an  estrangement  lietween 
Church  and  SclnKit,  Oergy  and  Teachers. 

A  rational  system  r^f  sehool -mganisotion  must  promote  social 
reconciliatioii,  ami  will,  tbert^fore,  be  primarily  founded  upon  a 
just  consideration  of  the  claims  whicli  the  individual  parties 
interested  have  the  right  to  make. 

The  |0'o])er  course  is,  in  all  essentials,  to  be  found  in  a  sound 
policy  of  decentralisation,  according  to  the  method  which  has 
already  heen  introduced  with  good  les^wW?.  m  ^)sx^  ^jwviSi^T  ^^x* 
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man  States,  and  which  is  capable,  in  somo  points,  of  still  fairiher 
exteiisicm,  Hy  that  means  we  make  the  prinrijjle  of  **  self- 
government"  huld  giMKl  of  oxxv  sehool  sv>lem.  We  may  indicate 
this  by  an  incomplete  sketch.  The  represeiilatives  ol  the  familieii 
of  a  given  school  tlistrict  nr  commnne  are  tinited  in  a  eoiu- 
luitlee ;  from  reprej^entariives  of  snch  commit tt^es  again,  a  school 
synod  h  iormed.  On  this  method*  ]jro])er  weight  is  given  to 
the  iumily.  Uur  public  educational  system  is  raised  by  this 
jmrtieipation  of  the  leprest^ntutives  of  the  family  to  a  really 
eonimoii  ami  pnldic  institution,  and  is  renmved  from  the  danger-* 
of  a  frequently  one-sided  oftieialisni.  ]iy  its  closer  ctmnection 
with  life,  it  wins  fre^h  life  for  itself.  With  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  family  is  maintained,  not  merely  the  principle 
of  self-government,  but  also  that  of  freedom  of  ctmscience.  The 
strife  of  i)olitieat  and  religions  parties  for  the  school  is  abolished, 


if  it  is  thrown  upon  tbe  families  to  ilecide  in  what  spirit  their 
children  aie  to  be  educated,  ami  what  religious  character  the 
school  instruction  is  to  Ijcar.  Frt»m  onr  point  of  view  we  are 
bound  to  iliscluim  all  t ompulsion  in  religimis  matters,  and»  as  a 
conseqnence,  all  eominilsicn  with  reference  to  the  religious 
education  of  the  yonng  on  the  jiart  of  the  State.  Such  compulsion, 
however^  is  actually  jnactiscik  if  official  recognition  is  reserved, 
whether  on  the  one  liand  to  the  Denominational  school  as  the 
normal  type,  t»r  on  the  other  hand  to  the  I  ndenominational  as 
tbe  only  Hght  form  of  State  SchooL  The  families  alone 
can  decide  this  point  in  the  spirit  of  Protestiiot  free- 
d(»m.  I'liey  have  to  detennine  whether  they  wish  their 
children  to  be  educated  and  instructed  (i.)  in  llenominational 
or  (ii.)  in  (Undenominational  schools.  Even  then  tbe  right  must 
be  given  to  all  wlio  disscLit  from  the  prevailing  ^dsh^  to  unite 
in  order  to  found  sclontls  d"  their  ovnx.  The  principle  of  **  Ee- 
spect  of  the  Family  '*  involves,  therefore,  Freedom ;  Freedom 
of  conscience  and  independence  in  the  management  of  the  school. 
By  no  other  method  can  we  arrive  at  a  fair  and  peaceable 
adjuMment  in  our  educational  system.  To  such  a  plan  the 
otijection  is  often  raised  that  the  Families  are,  as  yet,  not  ripe 
for  sucli  |>artici|>ation  :  that  of  their  rtwu  motion  they  refused  to 
co-operate  in  the  work,  from  the  consciousness  that  the  schools 
have  hitherto  been  admirably  managed  by  the  State.  They 
say,  "There  are  proper  officials  for  that  puqiose ;  they 
have  already  done  evervihing  that  is  necessary.^'  They 
themselves  would  rather  remain  out  of  the  game.  This  is  the 
view  of  an  '*  indilVerentism,'*  which  tends  specially  to  prevail  in 
a  country  where  there  is  no  play  f»f  opposing  creeds,  and  wliere  a 
capable  l>ndy  of  State  ofb(*iuIs  is  solicitruis  for  the  im]n"ovement 
of  the  educational  system . 

But  such  an  attitude  on  the  [mrt  of  the  family  towards  the 
important  things  of  life  is  clearly  not  to  be  considered  as  an  ideal 
or  a  condition  Ivi  be  prohmged.  Therefore  our  aim  mtist  be  to 
rouse  the  conscience  and  to  point  out  the  tasks  which  every 
thinking  and  active  citixen  must  take  upon  himself  in  this  world, 
and  to  brine  into  prominent  relief  the  duties  which  he  has  here 
fn  fulfil 
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Another  objection  takes  the  point  of  view  that  the  undeno- 
miiiational  school  i^  the  only  proper  luodeL  In  this  alone, 
it  is  urguedj  differences  of  creed  are  bridged  over,  and  it  is, 
tlierefore,  the  only  form  of  school  worthy  of  our  eft'orte  in  a 
clistrict  of  various  creeds.  We  recognise  this,  if  it  rests  npon  a 
demand  from  Catholic  and  Protestant  parents  in  common,  if 
conditions  of  practical  exjiedieney  recommend  the  adoption  of 
this  form  iii  Hmall  districts.  but  we  maintain  an  nncompro- 
iiiising  opposition  to  it,  if  it  is  to  be  put  forward  as  the  only 
State  school.  We  cannot  agree  in  the  least  with  such  a  com- 
pulsion of  iH^ligions  belief. 

1  must,  therefore,  repeat:  There  is  only  one  way— viz,,  to 
throw  on  t-o  the  families  the  right  of  choice,  and  with  that 
measure  jiromote  a  wholesome  education,  leading  to  greater 
independence  and  sticugtb  of  character, 

Our  sch finis  have  been  rightly  called  the  centres  of  spiritual 
nourishment,  Amonfi:  tliem  the  Primary  School  takes  the  most 
important  place,  since  the  greatest  part  of  oiir  children  (90  per 
rent)  gains  its  spiritual  food  from  it, 

W(^  must,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  insist  ou  a  well- 
ajjjjointed  Primaiy  School  of  appropriate  form,  and  one 
which  is  accessible  to  all.  It  must  he  so  erected  as 
to  serve  tlie  purpose  of  an  institution  powerful  for  the 
promotion  of  social  hcaltlL  This  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
demands  of  our  time,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of 
Christian  ethics.  Aa  it  is,  the  Primary  School,  even  to-day, 
is  in  many  ways  regarded  only  as  a  sort  of  School  for  the  Poor, 
just  good  enough  to  impart  the  necessant^  rainimion  of  know- 
ledge and  aldlity  to  the  cliildien  of  the  masses.  We  nuist  liri'ak 
once  for  all  with  this  inhumane  and  un-Christian  conception. 
Against  it  we  place  a  demand  to  have  one  universal  Primary 
School,  established  for  all  children  of  every  class.  Let  it  form 
the  common  foundation,  ihe  lu'oad  sufiport  of  our  whole  educa- 
tional system.  Let  the  ideal  of  the  conneclioo  lietween  all  the 
n.  em  hers  of  our  peojjle,  the  ideal  of  the  organised  constrnction 
of  a  united  system  of  Scho^ds,  attain  a  living  expression  in  this 
reform.  Such  an  institution  is  well  suited  to  bring  aliout 
reconciliation  between  the  different  classes  of  society,  and  on  that 
ground  we  place  it  in  the  fore-front  of  our  demands. 

IVluit  are  the  objections  to  it? 

L  "It  iii^  no  good/  We  shall  be  told,  "Life  is  stronger  than 
the  SchooL''  True!  We  must  not  expect  too  much  from  it. 
The  I'uitcd  States  of  Xorth  America  pos^sess  this  common  basis 
of  educaticm,  and  in  a  very  extended  form,  yet  in  that  country 
the  line  between  rich  and  poor,  superior  and  inferior,  is 
a<hnittedly  drawn  with  great  sharpness. 

(If  this,  Ijoweven  thrre  can  lie  no  queptioa:  Granted  that  Life 
may  always  bring  about  social  divisions,  which  will  lie  n\nrk'  d 
with  some  shaipness,  the*  School  is  certainly  not  called  upon  to 
intensify  these  divisions  by  its  work.  Like  the  Church,  the 
School  has  as  its  primary  task  the  duty  of  attempting  to  empha- 
sise the  purely  human  element,  to  work  as  a  reconciler,  to  check, 
sn     far     a*?    possible,  the    tendency    to    dirision,  and    proclaim 
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loudly  tlie  ideal  of  union  among  all  members  af  a  uation.     On 

this  gn> II lid  we  drmaud  a  universal  Primary  ScliooL  It  h  our 
dfHire  that  the  dilten  iit-es,  iit*cosMiUitt»d  by  the  division  of  labour, 
should  not  be  introduced  until  tlie  spliere  oi  work  in  whieh  the 
child  is  to  he  placed,  aceordiiig  to  his  talents,  can  be  clearly  seen. 
The  preparatory  d<*|mrtiiientH  attoclied  to  aecoudary  sehoola  must 
he  abolished. 

I  am  al>]e  to  express  myself  thus  briefly  upon  these  questions, 
a?<  I  can  count  upon  eojn|dete  agreement  witn  my  views  in  Ger- 
niany,  I  need  only  mention  thai  the  Prussian  Minister  of 
Ktlneation,  Dr.  Bosse,  i*  a  warm  supporter  of  the  eommon 
Primary  School,  that  the  whole  body  of  German  elementary 
scliool  teachera  have  inscribed  this  demand  upon  thtnr  banners 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  that  the  common  Piimary  School  is 
already  a  realily  in  Jiavaria. 

2*  But  yet  another  objection  is  raised  against  it*  In  the 
li^ht  of  psycliology  it  is  urged  that  children  of  very  various 
natural  eiidowments  cannot  l>e  instructed  together.  This  is 
quite  correct.  Among  the  newly-admitted  scholars  of  the 
difl'erent  classes  there  does,  at  first,  exist  a  great  difference 
in  mental  capacity.  A]>])rehensions  have  also  been  expressed 
uf  difVerenees  in  morality.  This,  however,  is  a  prejudice, 
Itiehes  do  not  necessarily  involve  goodness,  or  poverty,  evil* 
Put  bow  are  such  tUfferenees  in  culture,  which  owe  their  origin 
to  the  education  in  the  perioil  preceding  school  life,  to  be  over- 
comer*  They  may  certainly  be  mitigated  by  the  foundation  of 
national  Kindeigarten  Institutions  for  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Put  anotlier  and  graver  dilticnlty  arises.  We  claim 
for  the  family  4 he  riglit  of  free  choice  in  tbe  province  of  educa- 
tion. How,  then,  if  rich  and  superior  families  reject  the 
comnnrn  Primary  S^'hooll'^  We  can  do  nothing  but  give  them 
perfect  lil>erty ;  we  cannot  bring  direct  compulsion  t4>  bear  upon 
them.  Perhaps  it  is  the  circum4ances  at  present  accompanying 
onr  Elementary  I'^diieation  whieh  prevent  these  families  from 
en i rusting  their  children  to  the  Primary  School.  Their  refusal 
eun  in  thai  case  l>e  best  met  by  '^  thorough  amelioration  of  the 
inslitidionsiu  (piestiou.  Great  advances  are  necessary^  especially 
in  tile  province  id'  school  hygiene,  if  reasonable  demands  are  to 
he  ctnupletely  satisiied.  I  will  mention  only  one  point.  Over- 
crowded classes  must  be  once  for  all  abolished*  Tbe  maximum 
noiuber  of  seholars  in  a  class  should  be  HI,  while  at  loesent  it 
reaches  SO.  It  is  just  this  smaPer  number  of  seholars  in  private 
schools  which  acts  as  an  attraction  in  the  opinirm  of  parent*! 
of  higher  social  slunding.  To  make  the  blessings  of  a  comnuni 
Primary  School  really  felt  the  lime  spent  at  it  should  not  be 
rut  too  short.  Three  years  are  insutficient ;  a  five  years'  period 
of  instruction  is  much  moro  favourable. 

The  demand  for  tree  education,  and  for  a  free  provisitm  nf 
book«  and  materials  in  tlie  Eh^mentaty  Scdioob  is  l>ased  im  the 
idea  of  Iightei(ing  the  bnnlens  of  our  potner  clashes  (a  work 
which  sliould  not,  indeed,  he  undervalued),  and  of  thus  making 
some  conlrilmtinn  towards  sr>eial  reailjustnient.  Again,  great 
Bssistanre  is  given  to  the  course  of  instruc(ion  bv  ihe  abislition  of 
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the  irregularity  and  inequality  in  the  provision  of  books,  etc., 
frt'xjui'nlly  ca^ised  by  the  poverty  uf  the  poorer  sehalars  and  the 
caiisi'  t)]:  much  niinect^ssary  toil  and  vexation  to  the  teacher. 
Hius,  the  demand  has  a  theoretical  imd  practical  side,  both  of 
whicli  speak  in  its  favcmr. 

The  ohjectifui  may,  indeed.  In-  raise*!,  tliat  the  riffhts  of  parents 
are  to  he  strengiliened  only  hy  a  eorres|irindiiig  increase  in  their 
tfufir,^,  and  that  it  is  in  tlu*  interest  of  edneation  not  to  weaken 
the  sensi'  nf  dnty  amon";  [larents.  Tliis  may  hv  perfectly  cor- 
rect, but  my  o[»taion  is,  that  even  after  the  ahoUtion  of  sehool- 
feei*,  and  i»f  charges  for  btH)ks,  etc.,  parents  still  have  quite  sutfi- 
cient  duties  to  |>erfonn  for  their  chihlren.  It  has  been  urged, 
again,  llmt  children  will  treat  the  l>ooks,  etc.,  given  to  them, 
with  les."*  rare,  as  th(*ir  parents'  control  will  be  wanting.  There 
is  certainly  a  danger  here,  but  it  must  Ite,  as  far  as  possible, 
nullified  by  the  inHnence  of  th<'  tearhor  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  ]>arent. 

The  interest  of  80cietj%  as  a  whole,  appears  to  me  to  he  the  all- 
important  ]>oint  which  slmnld  ufuide  our  views  on  this  subject. 
It  warns  us  against  rash  generalisations.  As  we  pre-supposed 
the  introduction  of  a  c<nnnion  Primaiy  School,  the  children  even 
of  the  richest  parents  will  participate  in  free  education.  This 
appears  to  me,  T  must  admit,  to  he  an  absurdity.  The  demand 
should  only  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  all  those  classes  for  whom 
free  education  may  be  a  necessity.  To  those  classes  belongs, 
primarily,  everyone  who  is  exempt  from  tin*  direct  Income  Tax. 
One  might  well  go  further  and  extend  the  right  of  free  education 
to  the  lower  ranks  of  Incrmie  Tax  payers.  I  only  oppose 
the  support  from  puldie  means  of  those  who  have  tdisolutely 
no  need  of  such  help- 
Besides  the  foregoing  claims,  we  put  forward  the  additional 
denisnid  that  gifted  eliildren  of  poor  parents  slooild  receive 
s-nflicient  su|>port  from  public  moneys  to  enalde  them  to 
obtain  a  iiigher  education,  corresponding  to  their  capacities. 
Tills  may  be  already  done  in  isolated  cases:  jirivate  beneficence 
has  worked  in  Hvis  fiehi  as  in  r3thers ;  but  here,  as  everywhere, 
not  to  a  large  enough  exten^.  Such  cases  must  increase,  for 
new  strength  derived  from  the  masses  should  always  be  passing 
into  tlie  diverting  classes,  in  order  to  reyihice  the  worn -on  (  aod 
fh  generate.  P«*ople  do,  inuee^l,  inainlain  that  no  one  should 
help  to  swell  the  num1>er  (d  the  **  educated  jiruletariatc/'  But 
we  must  tahe  into  account  the  fact  that  often  entuigh  children 
of  very  mediocre  talents  arx?  pushed  through  the  higher  stages 
of  educatitui  only  by  dint  of  the  position  and  no^ney  of  their 
parents,  and  it  should  meitdy  be  regarded  as  a  compensation 
therefor  if  gifted  chihiren  from  the  classes  of  scanty  means 
are  not  cut  oiV  fiom  their  anibitiirns  by  their  less  favourable 
])eciiniary  circumstances. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  how  many  persons  with  considerable  intel- 
lectual gifts  are  stunted  by  their  straitened  circnmstalices, 
how  much  force  is  thus  lost  to  our  nation,  the  provision  of  a 
ladder  by  which  men  of  great  abilities,  but  littlt^  means,  can 
no  Hint  to  higher  callings  ami  activities,  appears  to  be  impera- 
tively demanded  in  tlie  general  interest. 
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Our  fourth  demand  relates  io  the  maintenance  of  universal 

and  obligatory  Continuation  Schools.  One  has  a  pei'fect  right 
to  raise  tlie  question,  whether  all  those  wlio  are  bound  to  leave 
school  at  14  years  of  age,  in  order  to  pursue  their  trade,  should 
close  the  period  of  their  education  at  that  point;  whether  the 
equipment  for  their  life,  which  the  Primary  School  imparts,  is  to 
remain  as  their  sole  portion.  This  question  we  must  answer  iu 
the  negative  However  good  the  wf>rk  of  tlie  Primary  School 
may  have  hfen^  on  its  moral  and  intellectual  sides  alike,  it  is 
still,  and  must  remain,  iosuHicient  The  period  from  G  to  14 
years  of  age  is  too  short,  ami  that  from  14  till  the  entry  upon 
military  service  is  the  very  time  which  is  most  important  in  a 
young  man's  development.  After  leaving  school,  their  con- 
firmation once  over,  youths  begin  to  take  their  own  course,  to 
move  more  freely.  They  experieuce  a  multitude  of  impressions, 
to  which  only  ttw  many  succumb  without  further  inquiry.  That 
ii  a  fact,  and  middle-class  society  lecognises  it,  vents  numeruu8 
complaints  of  the  ri?<ing  generation,  with  its  craving  firr  pleasure, 
its  covetoiisness,  its  uuluidled  licence,  aud»  with  easy  pharisaism, 
ascribes  it  all  to  that  **  atheistical  seductive  social  democracy," 
hut  still  does  practically  nothing  to  till  up  the  gaps,  or  to  set  any 
force  in  motion  against  the  misleading  influences. 

How  much  better,  iu  these  prants,  is  the  position  of  clnldren 
in  the  upper  classes.  Their  course  of  education  is  properly 
fiirected,  proceeds  in  uninterni]jted  tenor,  under  strict  gnidance 
and  supervision,  to  its  goah  Hut  there  is  a  yawning  gulf  in 
the  education  of  the  great  mass  of  our  nation.  Between  the 
Piirnary  Sehool  aud  service  in  the  Amiy.  youths  are  left  to 
tiietnsflves — at  the  most  dangerous  period  of  their  life.  Some 
regulating  influences  there  are — the  Church,  privattvassnciations, 
and,  in  some  smaller  States,  the  State  itself.  Hut  how  insufficient 
all  thest>  institutions  are,  how  few  do  they  reach  among  all  the 
mass  of  our  young  people !  Even  whore  Continuation  Schools 
are  at  presi^ut  in  existence,  the  course  is  ton  sluut  (it  hists  only 
from  tlie  14th  to  UUh  year),  and  thi*  time  for  instrurlion  i^ 
too  slnnt  (fonr  hiMirs,  aiul  that  in  the  evenings).  Tb(^  moiul 
influence  is  almost  nih 

To  sum  up,  we  plead  for  the  following  reforms :  — 

L  The  Organisation  of  public  Education  is  the  business  of 
the  State  to  this  extent:  The  State  should  watch  and  exercise 
legislative  control  over  the  system  as  a  whole,  The 
system  itself  should  be  based  upon  the  principles  of  freedom  of 
conscience  and  constitutiojval  self-government,  in  order  to  give 
opportunity  for  a  real  co-operation  among  all  concerned — viz., 
the  Family,  the  District,  and  t!ie  Religious  Hodies,  Thus  the 
dangers  of  a  one-sided  educational  bureaucracy  will  be  avoided. 
Private  Schools  should  l)e  allowed  under  State-inspection. 

2.  We  demand  a  common  foundation  for  all  schools  in  the 
form  of  a  "  Common  Primary  School,*'  and  the  abolition  of  tlie 
preparatory  departments  attached  to  State  or  Municipal  Secon- 
dary Schools,     In  order  to  make  the  common  Primary  Schools 
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possible,  uvm-en) Wiled  elates  must  be  stopped.  Thw  number  of 
children  in  any  class  should  not  exceed  40. 

[].  AVe  claim  free  education  and  free  j)rD vision  of  the  means 
nt  education,  and,  in  additionj  HutHcient  tinancial  support  from 
))ublic  moneys  for  talented  children  of  poor  parents,  so  thai 
they  may  be  able  to  attend  secondary  sehooh, 

4.  We  desire  on  behalf  of  young  men  and  women  alike,  public 
discipline  and  care,  and  a  properly  established  Continuation 
School,  comimhary  for  €ill  from  14  to  18  years  of  aje,  a  school 
which,  besides  j>romoting  intellectual  develo]>ment,  may  also 
I'xereise  a  moral  influence.  The  need  for  a  yet  more  extended 
education  can  lie  met  by  University  Extension  Courses,  Ueadiug 
Rooms,  Libraries,  and  Scx'ieties  for  the  advancement  of  social 
well-being. 

The  tSei'ontlary   tSchooIs — Vlassleal   SthooU   ami   Noti'Claii:ficiU 

Schools. 


The  last  iJrder  regulating  those  iSchools  was  issued  in  Prussia 
by  the  Ministerial  Enactments  of  1892.  These  were  the  out- 
come of  tlie  deliberations  whicli  were  held  in  December,  1890, 
at  the  Education  Department,  in  Berlin,  and  in  which  the 
Germuii  Em])eror  took  part.  A  change  was  introduced  by  them, 
but  no  final  decision  wan  readied,  Xo  one  is  contented  wilh 
them.  Classicai  scholars,  and  conservative  teachers  in  the 
tiymuasien,  groan  over  the  abridgment  of  the  hours  devt»t€?d  to 
Latin  in  the  gT^mnasium,  and  ma io tain  that  it  was  now 
impossible  for  them  to  attain  the  desired  guah  The  su[*porters 
of  non-classical  educatitni  are  displeased  to  find  that  the  educa- 
tion given  by  their  institutiojis  is  still  made  of  such  small  account 
by  the  State  that  privileges  enjoyed  liy  the  schools  which  teach 
1/atin.  are  still  denied  to  schools  which  do  not.  Classical  and 
iniKlern  education  stand  in  conilict,  but  the  foiTuer  still  htdds  the 
iiehl.  Hut  the  struggle  is  a  hot  one.  Classical  education  loses 
ground  slep  In'  step.  There  is  a  daily  increasing  tentlency  to 
curtail  the  use  of  Latin.  This  is  a]>parent  in  all  departments  of 
life,  including  the  School.  E\idence  of  this  exists  in  the  fact 
that  the  scHcallcd  Keformed  Gymnasien  (Frankfort-on- 
the-Maiii,  and  elsewhere),  are  always  gaining  moi-e  sup- 
porters, and  will  to  all  appearances,  be  the  schools  of  the  future, 
The  chief  alteration  consists  in  the  arrangement  by  which 
instruction  in  foreign  languages  begins  with  Freneli  instead  of 
Latin.  Societies  for  educational  i-einrm  advocate  this  arrange- 
ment (wliich  establishes  a  common  basis  for  GymnasiuTu  and 
Ueal'Schnle)  with  warm  approlmtiou  and  increasing  success. 
There  is,  nuu-eover,  a  demand,  ever  grr>wing  stronger,  that  both 
the  higher  kiinls  (»f  schools — classical  and  non-classical — sluuild 
enjoy  coni]dete  equality  of  privilege,  and  that  llie  e«|ual 
value  in  \w  attached  to  classical  and  modern  edtiea(iou  should 
thus  be  openly  proclaimed.  The  importance  which  classical 
training  still  po^esi^es  among  our  nation  will  only  be  clearly 
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shown  when  it  in  no  longer  propped  up  by  privilege,  but  h  placed 

in  free  coiupetititin  with  the  modern  education  given  in  the 
Keui-Schiile.  This  view  is  uudoublediy  correct.  Anything  that 
INiisesscs  life  and  strength  in  a  nation,  should  have  free  play, 
it  needs  no  ai^titieial  supports  from  the  State.  If  it  needs  them, 
tlien  it  is  no  longer  of  real  .service  to  the  nation's  life.  The  oW, 
then,  appears  more  like  a  curiosity  which  is  merely  an  inheritance 
handed  on  by  the  force  of  tradition^  and  is  not  grasped  and  won 
anew  each  day. 

Wlierever  we  look  in  Germany,  we  see  a  vigorous  life,  an 
*'ugt*r  ett'ort  to  march  onwards,  without  abandoning  tlie  posi- 
tions that  have  been  already  secured.  Let  us  cast  a  glance 
over  our  educational  system  as  a  whole.  We  observe,  it  is 
clear,  a  struggle  to  nioilify  too  strict  a  crntralisation,  brought 
about  Ijy  liist<»rical  deveb^jjuicnt,  ihrruigh  a  rational  decen- 
ti absation,  so  that  everyone  inteiested  may  take  his  part  in  the 
mighty  work  of  national  edncalion.  Looking  at /the  training 
of  teachers,  we  strive  to  make  men  and  wtunen  competent  for 
the  difticnlt  duties  which  the  task  of  educating  tnir  people  lavf^ 
upon  them,  to  equip  them  with  knowledge,  and  to  til!  them  with 
entbusiasm  for  tin*  wcnk  wbioh  is  to  enable  iuir  future  gt*nera- 
tions  to  accomplish,  with  increasing  strength  and  clearer  insight, 
those  tasks  in  the  civilisation  of  tbc  world  which  Providence  lias 
marked  init  for  the  Herman  people.  The  true  statesman  per- 
ceives that  these  tasks  lie  not  so  much  in  the  realms  cd"  the  visible 
as  in  the  unseen  realms  of  thought.  For  a  seastrn  they  may  be 
lost  sight  of,  through  the  struggle  for  existence  among  nations. 
But  to  seenre  their  always  shining  b>rth  through  the  (buk  clouds 
of  material  caies — -this  is  the  task  tyf  the  educators,  the  advance- 
gnani  of  the  forces  of  the  ideab 

Tu  tills  noble  task  must  the  Universities  be  drawn  more 
and  imue*  as  the  fortresses  of  kmnvledge,  including  the  science 
of  tbc  organisation  of  our  National  Education.  The 
intellectual  and  moral  inlluence  issuing  from  them  should 
l)enetrate  the  wlujle  of  our  schools,  which,  organised  in 
clear  gradation,  and  with  a  sound  division  of  labour, 
Will  draw  ever  onwards  the  future  wtukers  of  the  (Tcnnan 
Nation,  in  cottage  and  in  palace.  We  are,  politically, 
quite  a  young  people.  We  have  i^nly  been  unitt»d  since  1870. 
Everything  which  we  still  liick  in  ins]>iration,  intelligence,  and 
vigour  must  be  gained  l^y  bard,  steady  w^ork  ftu'  the  coming 
gcneratitms.  Thus  the  work  of  educating  the  nation,  in  whatever 
grade,  bigii  or  low,  gains  crdianccd  importance. 

Evcrv  individtial  shtiuld  enjoy  an  education  correspunding  to 
his  individual  capacity;  but  all  should  lit*  attuned  in  tln^  same 
hey,  HO  as  to  be  men  and  women,  strong  in  character,  noble  in 
temper,  and  vigorous  in  action^  citizens  of  an  earthly  em|ure, 
which  thriuigh  the  education  of  its  people  Tvould  be  ever  more  and 
more  formed  in  the  image  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

(Translated  by  F.  !L  DALE,  Education  Dept.) 
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Tbe  Teachmg  of  Modem  Languag^ea  in  Frankfurt  a/M.  and  District 
togetlier  witli  iome  account  of  the  Frankfurter  Lehrplane. 


In  the  paper  on  the.  Berlin  RealsrhnhMi/pHhiished  in  the?  vol  lu 
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•ports  on  Eiliicntiunul  Suhjrtls,  18I>(i-7,  the  Prussian 


system  of  srLttjnilary  sl-IiooIs  has   bocn  ex[)l*nMeil.     But  us  it  is 
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nntv  the  ret'onn,  discuHsnl  in  the  iirst  part  of 


this  luiper,  without  a  elear  underst^miling  uf  the  nuiin  diiierences 
t)etwecn  the  fonr  chief  types  of  Prussixin  seeondary  schools,  I  may, 
perhaps,  he  allowed  to  itlhide  to  these  hrieHy,  It  luay  also  l>e 
advisable  ti>  mve  a  s!iirht  sketch  of  the  authorities  1)V  tueans  ot" 


dv 


'y 

ii'liools.     Nowhc 


winrji  the  (TOvenniHaU  eontrols  these  scIiooJs.  rsiowUere  are 
those  eentrahsiuj^^  tend<iK;ieSj  and  that  spirit  of  Onlleetivisiu, 
vvliidi  are  evident  in  all  (fernian  institutions,  more  apjmrent  than 
in  the  organisiitiou  of  education.  It  is  rocujjfiiised  on  all  sides 
that  the  ediicalion  of  the  nation  must  he  controlled  by  the 
State.  Tljis  appr*ai%  in  direct  i>pp*)sition  to  our  English 
individualistic  princijtks,  or  at  any  rati:  to  thcise  principles  which 
have  detennincil  the  <'onrse  of  secnndary  edunition  in  Eui^land 
np  to  the  pivsent  time.  It  certainly  cannot  lie  denied  that  the 
orti^^anised  system  *>f  schtiols,  comnitm  to  all  parts  of  Prussia,  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  affairs  auion*^^  us.  Such  a  system 
im]>lies  a  Central  Authority  very  thtfrrcut  from  anything  we  are 
accustomed  to. 

Tlie  Prussian  method  i>l  governing  in  matters  of  cfhieation  is 
(I)  t>y  nieans  of  a  strong  and  enlightened  Central  Autliurity. 
This  Authority  is  composed,  in  large  part,  of  men  who  have  had 
long  experience  in  grappling,  in  the  schools  themselves,  with  the 
many  educational  pruhlems  which  can  only  l>e  fully  undei-stoud  hy 
those  who  are  ac<:[uainted  with  the  internal  details  of  school 
nianagement,  a\1  the  sjuuo  tiiiie  these  uien  arc  selected  as  having 
givrn  eviflence  uf  that  administrative  ahility  and  knowledge  of 
atiairs  which  is  essential  to  the  successful  performance  of  depart- 
juental  duties.  (2)  This  Central  Atithority  is  kept  in  direct 
conuuunicjition  with  the  schools  themselves  bv  n jeans  of  a 
Provincial  Board  of  Insjjectors  in  each  of  the  various  Provinces. 
This  body  is  Ci»!uposcfl  almost  entirely  of  ex -headma.sters.  It  is 
immediately  evident  from  the  constitution  of  these  two 
ail titori ties  that  they  have  perfect  control  of  the  whole  system 
of  education  ami,  wlien  t^omposed  as  they  are  of  men  with  high 
patriotic  ideals,  will  guide  rather  than  suppress  the  individual 
initiative  *>f  the  school  c^tticials  nnder  them.  Thus,  while  we  find 
a  ctinuuon  systent  of  .schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we 
discover  in  various  towns  anil  pnivinccs  different  experiments  in 
ciu'ricida,  etc.,  l>eing  carried  on  with  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. As  in  the  case  oi  Frankfurt,  these  experiments  have 
genendly   been    stiggested   and   devised    by    the  schoolmasters 
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theiiLselves.     The  coiinuoii  system  of  secundary  schools  comiists 
'>f  the  following  four  main  divisions: — 

(1)  The  G>ijjnasiuin,  or  cliissicd  schoul  in  wliich  Iwith  LutiB 
I  ami  lin^ek  are  taught,  with  a  nine  yciirs'  course, 

(2)  The    Reoli^yrnnasinni,  in  whieh    Lutin,  but  not  Greek,  is 

Uiiight,  witfi  M  nine  ye^irs'  course. 

(3)  ITie  Oberre4ilschule.  with  a  nine  yeai's*  i  in    which   neither 

<^^^^r^^-  I  Latin    nor   Greek, 

(4)  The    Realschnlc,    with    a    yix    yearsM' hiit    only    nioclei-n 

course,  -  I  suhjecLs  are  taught. 

The  MfIvanta*J^es  of  this  couiniun  system  are  too  many  to 
discuss  Iicrc;  for  administrative  pnrposey  Jt  is  indisppns4ible. 
I  would  merely  point  out  the  great  facility  it  offers  for 
any  one  who  is  making  enquiries  as  to  tlio  Gen  nan  schools, 
whether  he  be  a  foreign  cntic  or  a  pirent  about  to  decide 
rui  the  Ijcst  ednt-*ation  for  his  son.  hi  n-ytTy  large  tr>\vn  tlnie 
are  found  a  nundier  of  school  buildings,  can^fully  planned  and 
splendidly  equipped,  if  not  ahvays  externally  elegant,  eacli  of 
which  l)ears  a  distinct  title,  cHirrcsponding,  for  insUinix-,  to  one  of 
the  above.  On  referring  to  the  pamphlet  eontaining  the  authorised 
Prussian  eiirriciila  (or  it  may  be  tlic  authorised  curricula  vtf  a 
special  town  or  district),  one  is  informed  of  the  geneml  nature  ot 
tlie  instruction  supplied  by  each  o\'  these  schools,  and  thus  of 
its  iletinik^  olijet^t  in  the  education  of  th**  citizen. 

The  experiment  I  pui^pose  dt^aling  with  in  the  first  part  of  this 
paper  is  one  which  is  being  carried  out  in  FrauKfurt,  and 
wdiieh  is  concerned  ^vith  a  remarkalih^  reform  in  motWni  language 
teaching.  It  was  inaugumted  by  the  new  Frankfurt  cuiTicula  nf 
1892.  These  Lehrpblne  affect  dire»:tly  only  the  Gymnasium  and 
RealgynmtvsiunL 

L 

The  classical  schools  in  Gerinan^%  as  hi  other  countries,  have 
been  led,  from  utilit^irian  motives  in  the  iirst  place,  to  give  an 
ever-increasing  place  in  their  curricula  to  what  are  known  iis 
mmlcni  subjects,  and  **specially  to  modern  languagc.s.  As  wr>uUl 
naturally  be  expected,  the  Gynmasien,  proud  of  tbcir  position 
among  the  foremost  classical  schools  of  Eimme,  and  true  to  their 
splendid  educational  trathtions,  resisted  as  fong  as  possible  the 
encroachments  of  the  modem  spiiit.  Gradiuilly,  however,  they 
have  been  oblige<l  to  give  w^ay.  The  result  of  the  stniggle  of 
these  two  opposing  forces  had  l>een  to  pile  up  brtw^-en  tbcni  a 
mass  ol  subjects,  which  it  was  iiupossiblc  for  any  buy  to  master  iu 
the  years  <if  bis  schi>ol  life.  And  in  spite  of  the  carehdiy  organised 
system  of  ^ichools,  descril)ed  above,  it  was  found  that  the  rur- 
riculum  of  the  classical  schools  was  overcrowded,  the  rc^nimeiatitm 
on  the  pint,  of  the  classicists  of  cerUxin  ]>arts  of  the  time-t^iblc 
not  being  |)ro|H>rtionate  to  the  claim  of  the  "moderns/'  This 
overcrowdmg  was  tirst  discovered  by  the  medical  men,  who 
cried  out  that  the  general  health  and  physioue  of  the 
boys    attending   these    schools    was    suffering,      Wlier©    there 
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is  au  active  authority  prositlliig  over  the  educational  interests  of 
tho  nation,  such  a  complaint  ioiniediately  luakes  itself  he^ird. 
It  Is  not  merely  tha  futile  protest  of  a  tew  saittered  individuals, 
who  have  no  Uietins  of  uniting  in  a  dir<.*ct  appeal  to  a  supreme 
power. 

It  Was  evident  that  this  straiii  had  to  Ik-  removed,  aiiri  the 
Frankfurt  authorities  sift  ubout  solving  the  prohleiu  in  their  own 
way.  It  was  reeotfuised  that  the  school  horn's  luust  l>e  reduced* 
but  that  as  far  as  pi*ssil>le  the  n^form  shoidd  consist  of  a 
readjustirtent  of  edu<'4itioiial  forces,  rather  than  of  the  elimination 
of  several  At  the  same  time  it  was  urgent,  in  the  interests  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  that  more  time  shoultl  be  devoted  in  the 
elassical  schools  to  the  study  of  modern  suhjeets.  and  especially 
of  mo(lt?rn  languages.  The  results  arrived  ut  are  enibodied  in 
the  new  Frankfurter  Lrlu'j>!ane,  which  received  the  iniiiisterial 
sanction  in  November.  I8L)1,  and  eauie  into  force  in  181)2. 

The  Frankfurt  authorities  claim  that  they  have  solved  the 
diftienlties  alhided  to,  by  jiostponing  the  commencement  of  Latin 
in  the  GyTniiasinm  and  Realgynunisium  to  the  fourth  class  from 
the  bt>tt-tjnu  and  that  of  Greek  in  the  Gynm^xsiiim  to  the  sixth 
from  the  bottom. 

As  stated  above,  the  new  curricula  affect  directly  oolj^  tliese 
two  t\"pes  of  scIkwIs,  and  they  m  ill  be  discussed  here  <*hi<*tty  in 
connection  with  the  (}yijmasitun,  both  for  the  sake  of  siiuplieity 
and  hec^iuse  a  similar  change  was  earned  out  in  the  eurrictdum 
of  the  Realgj'iuuasium*  in  another  touTi  at  an  earlier  date.  They 
indirectly  afiect  the  Latm-less  Kealsehulcn  ami  Gberrealschulen, 
however,  in  a  most  important  manner ;  thev  T>rovide  that  the 
three  lowest  forms  of  all  Seconihiry  Schools  skull  furnish  a  com- 
Mion  basis  of  instruetioiL  The  practicul  Hflvant^ige  to  he  gnineil 
by  such  an  arratigemeiit  Ls  inunediatcly  ovitlent:  a  boy  has  tlio 
opportunity  of  l>eing  transferred  from  one  kind  of  school  to  another 
up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  without  spending  three  years 
in  the  el(*nu*ntju"y  study  of  subjects  for  which  it  is  then  discovered 
that  he  has  no  naiund  taste.  All  luithorities  agree  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  an  average  boy  to  show  htiv  decided  bent  before 
til  is  age. 

But  if  this  were  the  only  benellt  to  be  rlerived,  it  would  be 
doubtlVd  how  far  it  is  sutticientl^v  ittipirt4mt  in  itstdf  to  justify 
the  Frankfurt  schools  in  postprMung  the  eonmiencement  ot  Latin 
and  Greek  to  the  higher  fonns.  They  have  still  to  Miitisfy  those 
autht>rities  who  hold  that  "for  their  due  success  elassical  studies 


•  The  Keali^yninasiuiii,  with  I^atin  but  not  Greek,  i»  a  tyjie  of  wshfjol  wtiicli 
recormiifii(U  itself  U\  niiiny  Englisli  ela^»iinwtf*,  who  weein  to  have  an  idea  that 
hy  the  j^iierilue  uf  iireek  they  will  a|>pt*aHe  tlie  iiiiMleni  umirster,  I  am  incUtHMl 
to  tv^rve  uith  the  ujiiiihm  expn-.^Hcil  ui  VoL  T.  of  *' Sp«*fial  KeiHu-tv/' tlitu  thu 
lUml^ymniv^iutit  U  ;^mii^'  KiiiJii^vihat  uiit  of  favour  hi  G«*noaiiy.  To  ati  oijUiflc 
otistTver  it  Kleins  ;t  si^nitirant  tWt  that  the  hejuhosLstf  r  uf  a  li«algynio»siiJOi 
iei  a  town  f  vi'^itiHl  hiul  iiriirl  rt'ii^iuty  heeii  tlio  director  of  a  iid^hboiirifi;^  Latin 
luAK  Healrti'htih'.  arni  U  om^  of  the  ni  A-  enthuBi»it*tin  lenders  in  the  reform  n( 
tuocleni  ljin.i^uA;^'e  tearhin^,  Sudi  an  aj»tM>i«itJii«nt  must  toud  to  still  further 
moilcriiiHii  this  iteini^elaHyieal  type  of  i^chool. 
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niiist  be  bepim  at  nn  earlier  stage  of  school-life  than  such  a  schcoie 
would  allow."  If  they  camiot  offer  good  reasons  for  difleriDjj 
froTti  this  ophiion,  expressed  by  the  iJecernber  Conference  of  1890 
it  would  be  inexcusable  in  them  to  consider  the  small  minority 
of  boys,  who  are  transferred  tVuni  the  lower  ehusses  of  the 
GyninasiiuM  or  Ktmlgyiunasiuni,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  great 
nuijority  who  remain  in  these  sehools  to  re<ip  the  bcneiits  of  a 
elassical  or  partly  classicjil  eduitatiou- 

They  defend  the  retVirni  tliey  liave  introduce*!,  however,  on  the 
liitrhest  edueatioual  jL^ronnds.  It  is  all  the  more  interesting  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  Enj^dish  educationists  in  that  it  provides 
for  that  fusion  of  classical  and  modeini  itlueation  advooated  by 
eertiiin  aulhorities  in  our  own  country.*  In  commissioning  Dr 
Karl  Ileinhairlt.  the  eminent  direclr>r  of  the  Goethe  Gymnasium 
to  write  the  IntTo<bjclion  lo  the  new  Fnxnkfurter  Lc*hrpltoe,  the 
educational  authorities  of  that  town  have  placeil  their  cause  in 
the  hands  of  an  able  advoc4\t€\  He  has  expressed  the  views  i>f 
those  wliiaii  he  represents  in  a  learned  and  convincing  manner,  and 
yet  with  a  modemtion  which  is  luifortunatelv  too  often  wantiug  in 
educational  c(»ntroversy.  The  intluenee  of  that  party,  which  more 
particularly  concerns  itself  with  the  reform  of  modi^m  language- 
tei4cliing,  may  plainly  be  traced  in  this  Introductiou.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  give  hero  a  brief  sketch  of  the  various  causes  wldeh  have 
prtMluced  these  curricula, 

Tlie  (xermans  have  at  present  no  intention  of  giving  up  their 
classie^il  sehools.  They  have  too  great  a  faith  in  the  humanising 
inHuence  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Cireek,  But  they  are  fulJy 
alive  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  fatid  to  bring  up  any  section  of 
the  nation  jis  strangers  to  the  modern  spirit,  an<l  to  those 
inHuences  which  have  produced  and  are  still  moulding  neigh- 
Ijouring  nations.  They  thi^rofore  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  over-strain  ruferre«l  in  uilght  he  iivuidcd  liy 
contining  the  education  in  the  Gvmnasium  within  a  strictly 
classieal  sjiliere.  The  supporteis  ot  this  pi-oposal  held,  un  their 
side,  that  ''it  would  be  better  for  a  few  indivitluals  to  devote 
themselves,  of  their  oa\ti  free  will  and  in  accordance  with  their 
natural  taste,  to  the  study  of  classics^  and,  becoming  iinhucd 
witli  the  s]>irit  of  antiquiry,  act  as  a  civilising  leaven  on  the 
whi4c  nation,  than  that  a  large  ninnbcr  of  bt»ys  shotdd  l*e 
mechanically  drilled  in  the  elements  of  Li^tin  and  {rreek.*' 

Of  course  there  were  extrciuists  who  wished  to  see  classics 
thrown  over  aUx)gether.  But  liad  public  opinion  ever  been  in 
favour  of  such  a  step,  it  was  impossible  for  the  (gymnasium  to 
break  suddenly  with  its  educational  tradititms,  owing  to  il.s 
connection  with  the  I'^nivcrsities  and  to  its  position  as  the  only 
school  preparing  for  the  learned  professions.  It  remained  there- 
fore for  the  authorities  to  provide  a  proper  correlation,  boscil  on 
the  highest  educational  principles,  oi  the  various  subjects  which 
they  were  obliged  to  include  m  the  cnrricuhim. 

•  Cf,  "  Orufwiisiition  and  Ciirncula"  l>y  Mr.  Pollard,  Hewl  Mastwr  of  tlie 
Citv  of  I^ondon  Soh*io),  in  ** Teaching  luid  Organisation"  t I^oatfiiiRiis,  tireen, 
&  Co.,  1897). 
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In  the  first  place,  it  was  evident  that  the  number  ot  school 
hours  nuist  be  reduced ;  and,  so  gi-eat  was  the  feeling  of  the 
importance  of  modern  subjects,  it  was  decided  that  classics 
alone  must  bear  the  loss  incurred  by  this  reduction.  The 
problem  then  immediately  presented  itself — how  were  the  curri- 
cula to  be  constituted  so  that  classical  education  should  not 
sutler  from  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  { 
To  solve  this  problem  the  Frankfurt  authorities  had  to  reconsider 
the  whole  question  of  language-teachuig.  In  fact,  the  reform 
may  be  said  to  consist  entirely  of  a  re-arrangement  of  the  position 
of  languages  in  the  Lehrplane,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the 
demand  for  the  more  thorough  teaching  of  modem  languages. 

Experience  had  shown  that  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten,  entering 
Sexta  (the  lowest  form)  of  a  classical  school,  attacked  the  new 
study  of  Latin  with  great  vigour  and  eagerness,  which,  however, 
gradually  diminished  as  he  advanced.  It  was  not  before  reach- 
ing the  higher  forms  that  he  really  began  to  understand  what  ho 
was  doing  and  the  reason  for  doin«:  it.  So  that  between  the 
third  and  the  higher  forms  he  passed  through  a  period  of  hard 
and  depressing  struggle,  which  exercised  an  undesirable  influence 
on  his  intellectual  powers;  and,  even  when  he  had  arrived  at 
the  higher  stage,  he  had  forgotten  so  much  of  his  elementjxry 
work  thi^t  it  was  impossible  for  either  pupil  or  teacher  to  con- 
tinue the  study  witn  enthusiasm.  This,  it  is  held,  was  entirely 
due  to  the  deductive  method  of  teaching  employed  m  the  lowest 
classes ;  or,  in  other  words,  was  owing  to  the  pupil's  being  intro- 
duced to  the  study  of  Latin  through  the  channels  of  grammar. 
C'onsequently  the  tirst  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that,  whatever 
language  had  to  be  learnt  in  the  lower  classes,  it  must  be  taught 
mamly  on  empirical  and  inductive*  lines — that  is  to  say,  a  young 
beginner  of  nine  or  ten  nuist  learn  a  foreign  language,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  same  way  as  he  learns  his  mother-t<mgue. 
Uould  any  method  be  discovered  by  which  the  teaching  of  Liitin 
would  be  made  to  comply,  in  some  degree,  with  this  requirement  I 
The  one  employed  in  Gennany  until  the  present  century  ottered 
itself 

\  As  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth,  Latin  had  been  the  conunon  language 
of  the  learned  of  all  European  nations.  Tlie  teacher  could 
speak  it  fluently,  even  if  the  counsel  of  Melanchthon,  that  nothing 
but  Latin  should  be  heard  in  the  schoolroom,  was  not  strictly 
followed.  Boys  learnt  to  speak  this  language  by  committing 
passages  to  memory,  and  by  reproducing  and  imitatmg  those  they 

*  The  term  "  inductive  "  is  t-oniewhat  miHlcading.  It  would  seem  to  imply 
that,  with  fsiurh  uiethotls  of  teaching,  modern  languages  offer  no  opportunity  for 
that  invaluahle  training  in  deductive  reasoning.  This  is,  of  course,  not  the 
case.  A  l>etter  l^rm  would  be  the  "scicntitic"  method.  By  the  old  "deductive" 
method  a  pupil  was  calletl  upon  to  accept  as  l)eyond  dispute,  on  the  authority 
of  a  teacher  or  hook,  certain  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax,  which  thus  demanded 
no  exercise  of  his  own  reason,  and  were  generally  beyond  its  grasp.  By  the 
*' inductive"  method  the  pupil  (necessarily  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher) 
forms  niles  for  himself  from  the  facts  which  have  entered  into  his  experience. 
In  the  application  of  these  rules,  and  in  the  very  process  of  forming  thorn, 
deduction  is  jterhaps  the  most  important  factor. 
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had  read,  nut  by  traiiHlatitni  into  the  foreign  laiu^mige,  nor  by 
continual  comparison  with  tlie  iiiother-toiign(\  But  now  rhat 
Latin  has  lost  its  position  as  the  iiiteniational  language,  scholars 
approacii  it  in  a  different  spirit  It  is  no  longer  their  solo  objeet 
t*>  write  it  elegantly  and  speak  it  with  eloquence.     Teaehers  and 

IJiHjfessoi-s  have  ceased  to  meet  to  hold  disenssi<jns  in  this 
iUJguage,  It  is  therefore  impossible  For  the  srh«»ohniister  to 
te^ch  his  pupils  L*itin  ennversationally  when  he  eannut  speak  it 
himself.  Ana  it  wunld  also  be  impossible, not  to  say  absurd, to  adapt 
this  langiiago  to  the  conditions  of  modern  life.  This  was  done  m 
the  last  centuiy,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  an  advanced  Latin 
scholar  of  the  present  day  would  cut  a  sorry  figure  if  he  had  to 
pass  an  examination  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  '' ^^ext^lner '*  of  that 
period.  Everyone  knows  how^  grc^atly  Ciermaii  litei^atiire  suffered 
from  this  artitieial  use  of  Latin.  Such,  shortly,  were  the  chief 
reasons  for  arriving  at  the  conchision  that,  under  existing 
conditions,  it  was  impossible  fur  the  young  beginner  to  be 
taught  this  language  ui  an  empiricaJ  and  *' natuml"  mimner. 
Now%itwas  held  that,  in  studying  a  classical  language,  so  different 
in  every  way  from  German,  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  ponder  over 
the  various  and  often  contradir-tory  meanmgs  of  words,  ki 
analyse  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  continually  tjj  eoin- 

Kare  these  with  the  corresponding  forms  and  expressions  of 
is  mother  tongue ;  in  snort,  to  l>ring  into  play  all  the 
most  important  elements  of  thought-actnity  The  classical 
languages,  which  exist  in  a  state  of  tinal  development,  are 
considered  by  some  authorities  to  offer  opportunities  for  such 
exercise  of  the  intelkxtual  functions  m  a  higher  degree 
than  any  other  educatii>nal  subjects.  But  it  was  said  that 
a  boy  who,  having  passed  the  tirst  three  years  of  his  school 
life  in  the  Volks-  or  Vorschiden,  entered  the  lowest  form 
of  the  G>iiinasium,  nr  Renlgynjnasium,  at  the  age  of  mne  or  ten, 
was  not  yet  ready  to  d thrive  full  benefit  from  such  studies;  he 
could  not  be  capatiki  of  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  laws 
that  govern  language.  He  must  wait  mitilhis  mtcOeetiial  p4>wers 
were  more  mature,  he  must  in  the  meantime  undergo  a  cart-ful 


preparatory  training,  and,  when  he  did  arrive  at  this  stage  of  his 
education,  be  al)l<^  to  bring  all  his  energies  to  bear  upon  it, 
and  not  be  harassed  by  simihir  difficulties  in  the  elemenuuy 
study  of  kindred  subjects.  Such,  brietiy  stated,  were  the  chief 
arguments  advanced  for  the  pc»stpi>nement  of  T^atin,  It  oxdy 
remained,  therefore,  to  decide  wdietiier  English  or  French  shoultl 
be  the  tirst  language  studied ,  for  ttie  naijority  nf  authorities 
were  agreed  that  two  for<>ign  language's  shoulil  not  be  br^gim 
simyltimeously  in  tlie  biwest  forms.  In  making  the  cluiice  it 
had  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  tlie  pupd  would  proceetb  throuLrh 
tlie  study  of  the  langirage  selected,  to  that  of  l^iitiiL  Naturally 
the  decision  was  in  favour  of  French,  a  language  which  may 
be  said  to  occupy  a  positioii  midway  between  German  and 
Latin,  a  liuk  being  formed  on  the  Geinum  side  l.y  its  construc- 
tion and  simplicity  of  inflection,  and  on  ihe  Latin  side  by  tic 
many  quahties  which  as  a  romance  language  it  directly  inherits 
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from  Latin,*  It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  ctipy  ot  iho 
Frankfurter  Lehrplilne  that,  in  aeourilance  with  these  conchisiems, 
Frondi  is  the  only  foreign  language  learnt  during  the  Hrst  three 
years,  six  honrs  u  week  hemg  devoted  to  this  snljject  bi  Clivssf^s 
VL,  v.,  and  IV,  of  the  (T)-raDasiinn  and  Realgynmasiuin.  It  will 
be  noticed,  however,  that  in  Iwth  schools  a  very  eonsjdemble 
proportion  of  the  honrs  per  week  in  all  succwding  tbnns  is 
monopolized  hy  Latin.  SttU  the  totiil  losf5  of  time  which  Latin 
suffers,  r*nnipared  with  former  schemes,  is  l»y  no  means  insig- 
nilieant.  lint  it  is  held  that  this  is  more  than  compenstited 
fnr  hy  tile  lasting  impression  th«r  a  i'oneentrat+*d  study  during 
a  sli*>rter  period  creates.  It  is  outside  of  riiy  proviuee  to  dis<Miss 
liore  the  at.*tual  teaching  of  Latin  in  Frankfurt;  but.  as  all 
educationists  must  be  interested  in  the  residts  of  this  experi- 
mtiit,  1  will  reft-r  them  to  the  interesting  let^ture  delivered  hy 
l>r,  Ri'inhanU  in  Municli,  in  which  he  gives  a  very  striking  aceomit 
of  the  remarkal*]e  progr»»ss  made  by  the  boys  iit  his  own  school,  who 
were  able  to  read  six  books  of  (.'ies^ir's  Gallic  War  in  their  second 
year.+  He  explains  fidly  the  Tnethod  eniployeiL  In  the  G3^m- 
iiasium  Greek  is  not  begun  until  tw^o  years  later— nanielv,  in 
Untei-secunda.  In  the  Healgyumasium  Greek  is  replaced  by 
English, 

The  i>idy  language,  therefore,  which  a  boy  Icams  in  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  Frankfurt  classical  schools  is  Fi-*^nch,  If  this  is  to 
be  taught  in  the  most  natimil  manner  possible  the  first  recpiire- 
inent  is  that  the  teacher  should  \k}  able  to  speak  French  fluently. 
Were  this  enforced  in  Fnglish  seeontlary  sehools  many  of  those 
at  present  engaged  in  teaching  r'reuch  to  the  younger  boys 
would  be  inuuediatelv  disi|ualifieiL  We  are  thus,  at  the  very 
outset,  obliged  to  admit  tire  suina^iority  iA'  this  syst^^^m  over 
that  still  in  vogue  in  many  English  schools.  Not  only  is 
the  blunder  of  entrusting  the  education  of  lK?ginners  to  an 
untrained  teacher  a  thing  of  the  |mst,  but  the  master  possessing 
a  merely  aniatcur  acipiijintance  witli  modem  languages,  who  in 
England  is  often  told  ofl*  lu  teach  these  in  the  lowest  classes,  in 
Germany  is  not  recognised  by  the  profession  as  a  nu>duni  language 
teacher  at  all 

The  following  is  the  bi\iad  outline,  suggested  rn  Dr.  Keinhardts 
Infrofliictiun,  of  the  Tnethod  to  be  employed  in  teaching  a 
be»dnner  French  :  the  limits  detined  an*  such  as  to  allow  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  to  the  indivifhial  teaeher:  in  fact  they  may  be 


•  Some  hc1h»mIs  in  the?  north  nf  <;i:'niifii»y  1»«';^in  witli  Eni^JiHli.  on  the  ^lonnda 
ihnt  this  lun;,ni«t(e  i^  lonre  iikiii  Ui  iienonn,  Ak,  lionevtr,  there  iw  n**  KnjzliMh 
taujL'hl  in  thoCivToimHiuni,  e\t-e]»tii,-  iim  optii-fml  wnhjtxt,  thi»*  nrniii;re intent  worild 
make  It  imcoHHiMe  U*  t^tAbH>*h  n  "  cminnon  l*sVHi«  '  in  the  toweat  forms  of  aU 
^♦ronfttrv  sdioolK  In  Knj:hsh  mc-IwjI^  thi*  4tif'4^tioo  wonM  have-  t<»  t^e!  roiisideretl 
froToaji  r^n^li^h  ittiint  nfvii*w  ;  snrh  authoriti«^^  a^  l.iM-keanil  lienjanim  Franklin 
wire  io  favour  of  Iw^^iiinin^,' with  Frem'h.hnt  i\  veryt^cKMl  nine  is  nuwie  ont  (it  tho 
i»r«M*nt  time  for  the  lieriiian  l{tii;,ni;ij.;e  ;  itn  rhiiniH  mnnol  hi*  ipionxl. 

t  Mitt*.4!nji':t>n  iles  Vmnnh  fiir  Srhnlrofonn  in  Uayem,  Nr.  7.  April, 
18I>7,  A  well  known  (iennan  anthority  MM^i  at  ihe  nieetinj:  of  th^*  ^'e^om 
fiir  nenere  Phih>lo^qe  ihvh\  in  Leipzi;,'.  Novoinber  l>th,  myil  thai,  wh«^n 
Tisitinfc  the  Frankfurt  c;ymnrt**iani  last  Humuier,  he  kmnd  the  k>3>  in  t'nter- 
jtecunda  rea^lins:  (inprepaVerl  paK^MiKeft  of  Ovid  '*  niH  raschem  lleberhJick  and 
gutetn  Verfttananisa. ' 
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said  to  lirtvo  been  so  fixed  as  to  include  all  modern  methods 
rt'CognLsud  us  soiiiul  l*y  tho  Guriiuui  authorities  : — 

(1)  The  pupil  is  U)  be  made  fuuiiliar  with   the  spoken  soumls 

ot  the  language, 

(2)  He  is  to  he  taupht  tu  spenk  ubout  the  objeets  which  sur- 

round him,  in  tbtir  eoruiectiim  with  his  daily  life. 

(3)  He  is  to  be  Uiught  the  written  langtiage,  and  particularly 

to  read  it. 
*(4)  He  shiHild  then  begin  translations  from  the  foreign  language 

mto  the  mother  tongtie,  repi-wluction  and  rept?tition. 
(5)  The  ptipil  to  arrange,  under  the  teacher's  guidance,  the 

linguistic  [*lK'Uomena  he  has  met   with,  according  to 

the  accepted  system  of  elassiiieatii^n. 
It  is  bardlynccessary  to  draw  atteution  to  the  fact  that.according 
to  this  outline,  the  teaching  of  grammar  is  not  the  initial  step. 
The  pupil,  having  become  aequamtcnl  with  the  structure  of 
sc^Ueuees,  is  led  l)y  the  teacher  in  a  systematic  manner  to 
funnulate  rules:  fonuerly  lie  proceeded  from  the  abstract  rules 
to  the  construction  of  sentences.  Speakiug  l*roadly,  by  the  latter 
njcthod,  still  commonly  employed  in  England,  the  pupils  arc 
tiuight  a  large  amount  of  theory,  to  lie  put  into  practice  when  they 
g«>  abroad,  but  unfortunately  the  luajority  of  theiu  never  do  so  in 
tiuH*  to  prt»Ki  fn>m  such  teaching:  by  the  fnruier  method  they  are 
taught  to  spetik  tlie  Liugnage,  so  that,  wliether  at  home  or  in  the 
foreign  eoimtry,  they  will  be  aide  to  converse  with  the  foreigniT 
and  undersUuul  his  literature.  This  is  considered  the  first  object 
to  be  att.:iined,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  the  utmost  iuiporttuiec 
so  to  adapt  this  method  that  the  teaching  of  modern  languages 
maybe  proibietive  of  its  maximum  fiireeasa  means  of  edue^ttion. 
It  will  be  seen  later  on  how  far  this  is  done,  Piefore  entering 
into  further  d<^tiiils,  however,  as  tv  the  maiuier  in  which  this 
method  is  carried  out  in  some  of  the  Fnmkfurt  schools,  there  are 
a  few  |K>hits  eoneeruing  the  teachei's  themselves  worthy  of  reiinirk. 
Tn  the  first  place,  they  are  all  Genuans.  Attention  is  drawn  to 
this  fact  because  many  English  parents  still  imagine  that  their 
chihlren  must  learn  a  foreign  languag(>  from  a  fi ^reigner,  and  that 
the  contact  with  anything  btU  a  I'arisiau  or  Hanoverian  accent 
is  fatal  to  their  future  c^Aimninnd  of  French  or  (lerman.  The 
Genunns,  on  the  other  hantl,  know  that  a  boy  cjinnot  possibly  be 
tiiught  at  school  to  speak  a  tVireign  language  perfectly :  that  nn 
absohUcIy  corret-t  nrouunciation,  a  complete  aeipiaiutance  with 
the  idiom,  can  only  bo  ac(;[Uired.  witli  permanent  n*snlts,  by 
residing  in  Inter  life  in  the  country  where  the  language  is  spi>keu. 
They  therefore  support  the  opinion  of  their  edurati(Hial  authtirities, 
that  their  boys  can  be  best  taught  what  is  requisite  and  ot 
greatest  importjince  by  their  own  countrymen,  who  havo 
bt^en  trained  in  the  inethmls  approved  in  Germany,  are 
in  thorough  syuipatliy  with  their  pupils,  and  able  to 
introduce    them    to    the    lile    and   wiiys   i>f    other  nations  i\s 


•  Tlic  (^ut?>^tion  of   tran?*liition.   am!    tin*  n^ajwrns  mmv  tititliortttt^  liave  for 
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no  foreigner  can  do.*  It  is  an  error  to  imagine,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  German  tiilks  the  lam^iage  he  teaches  so  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman.  It  generally 
struck  me  that  the  English  of  the  majority  of  these  masters  was 
superior  to  their  Frenc*n.  This  was  not  only  owhig  to  the  closer 
afhnity  of  English  and  Gennan.  The  greater  number  of  the 
teachers  of  French  seemed  to  have  acquired,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
keep  up  their  knowledge  of  this  language  by  visits  to  Switzerland 
rather  than  to  France.     The  causes  are  not  far  to  seek. 

As  for  the  teachers  of  English,  until  cj^uite  recently,  avc  have 
been  providing  the  expenses  of  their  residence  in  this  country. 
A  Gennan  had  only  to  accept  the  position  of  language  master 
in  an  English  school,  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  sufficiently 
perfected  hhnself  in  the  English  tongue,  learning  it  chiefly, 
thanks  to  our  methods  of  teaching,  from  his  pupils  in  the 
class-room.  Now  that  it  is  yearly  becoming  more  difficult  for 
foreigners  to  obtiiin  masterships  in  English  schools,  the  expenses 
of  a  residence  in  England  have  to  be  p^^vided  for  in  other  ways. 
For  insUmce,  I  met  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Frankfurt  schools 
to  Avhom  the  municipality  was  granting  £50  to  enable  him  to 
spend  six  months  in  England,  his  salary  being  continued  to  him 
durmg  this  period,  and  a  master  teing  paid  to  replace  him.  This 
gentleman  was  already  a  tramed  teacher  of  some  experience,  and 
consequently  he  would  know  exactly  how  to  spend  these  six 
months  most  profitably — a  fact  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
The  salary  of  the  modem  language  teacher  in  Gennany 
is  considerably  above  the  average  paid  to  a  master  in 
England,  and  his  scholastic  position  is  in  every  way  superior. 
All  the  masters  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  seemed  to 
l>e  thoroughly  alive  to  the  seriousness  and  importance  of  their 
profession.  Most  of  them  were  enthusiasts  with  the  same 
respect  for  the  science  of  education  that  a  doctor,  for  example, 
has  for  that  of  medicine.  No  one  could  come  into  contact 
with  these  men  without  innnediately  perceiving  the  secret 
of  their  success.  They  never  spare  themselves,  and  the  remark, 
that  the  methods  they  employed  were  exceptionally  trying 
for  the  teacher,  once  elicited  the  reply  that  their  country  had 
the  right  to  demand  their  utmost  efforts  in  the  interests  of  the 
rising  generation. 


11. 

There  are  several  points  in  the  following  Lehrplane  which  are 
particularly  worthy  of  attention.  The  figures  in  the  first  nine 
vertical  columns  represent  the  school  hours  per  week  devoted 


*  A  director,  of  wide  exi)erien(;e,  expressed  himself  as  follows  on  this  matter  :— 
The  foreign  masters  we  nave  had  in  (Icmiany  were  not  able  to  obtain  in  any 
way  iHjtter  results  in  pronunciation  and  wliomatic  accuracy  than  their  German 
colleajj:ues  who  had  mastered  the  foreign  language."  For  a  fuller  discussion  of 
tlii'^  «liiestion,  see  my  paper  in  this  volume  on  "The  Teacher  of  Modem 
Languages  in  Prussian  Secondary-  Schools." 
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in  each  diiss  to  the  various  subjects.  The  last  vertiml  fobimn 
givos  thu  diUbrenco  between  tht^  two  precf^rling  columns,  thai  is  to 
say,  Ijetwoen  the  present  rtn<l  forniiT  total  nunibei  of  liours 
devoted  weekly  to  inrh  siiltjr^'t  throu*^hoiit  the  whole  school 

In  the  Gynmusiinn  there  is  a  total  inerease  of  ten  hours 
in  the  uiother-tong^ue  (ineluthng  the  narration  of  njUional 
events),  of  nine  hours  in  Freneli,  of  three  hours  in  arithmetic 
and  nialheniati<.!.s.  nnd  of  two  hours  in  drawing.  On  the  other 
hand,  thcrit  is  n  total  decrease  of  twcMty-tive  hours  in  Latin,  of 
ei^ht  hours  m  Greek,  Mud  of  four  in  history  and  geography 
(compensated  for  l)y  the  ndflitional  liours  given  to  the  narration 
of  national  events).  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  total 
increase  in  certain  subjects  docs  not  correspond  with  thedocreiise 
in  others,  tlie  total  rcftuction  of  hours  per  week  throughout  tho 
whole  selio<il  amounting  to  rhirr<"i*TL 

Turning  to  the  curriculum  of  the  llealgynu^asium,  though 
there  is  a  totJil  reduction  of  twenty  hours,  the  total 
nuiulwr  of  hours  per  week  througlioot  the  whole  course  in 
gT4'ater  than  in  the  Gyninasiuiu ;  and,  though  Latin  is  the  only 
cla.ssical  lauguagit  tauglit,  twclvL'  boui*s  less  are  devoted  to  it  weekly 
than  in  the  (tymnasium.  In  Untertertia,  the  tirst  tV>nii  in  which 
Latin  is  beg:im,  ten  hours  a  week  are  allottetl  to  this  siihject 
in  the  Gyirmasinuj  and  only  eight  in  the  Reulgymni^siuni. 
It  is  interesting  to  c<impan?  th**  time  given  to  French  and  to 
English  iti  R  Tlie  suhjeets  and  boiu-s  in  the  three  lowest  forms 
(VI.,  V,  and  IV.)  jn'aetically  eorn'spond  to  those  in  the  same 
classes  in  the  Latin-less  Realschnlen  and  Oherrealschulen,  thus 
fonning  a  ''  conunon  fotmrlation'*  as  is  stjUeil  in  the  heading. 

N*)TE. — On  \isiting  <lif!erent  parts  i4'  tiermany,  since  writing 
the  above,!  find  that  the  FraTikhirl  experiment  is  being  watched 
with  deep  interest.  Many  autliorities  consider  that  the  reform 
will  ultimately  be  intnjdueed  into  all  German  schools.  There 
appears  to  be  a  strong  feeling  in  England  that  we  nec^d  a  school 
corresponding  to  the  Kealsehule :  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  sxich 
a  school  that  the  denianrl,  in  o]>position  to  all  true  educational 
progress,  has  arisen  for  eominereial  seeoiulary  "education/'  U  a 
new  side,  of  the  Kealsehule  type»  is  to  be  grafted  on  to  our 
existing  secondary  institutions  it  can,  at  any  rate,  be  accom- 
plished sjitisfactorily  l)y  means  of  the  Franltbu't  reform.  The 
curriculum  of  the  lower  forms  of  the  Bradford  Grammar  ScIumpI 
has  recently  be(m  remodelled  (»n  these  lines;  more  time,  liowever, 
is  given  than  in  Frankfurt  to  the  study  of  the  mother  tongug 
ancl  mathematics. 
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Drilling  and  Gymnastics  :  VI — 1 :  3  hours. 

Singing  :  VI  and  V :  2  hours  for  boys   "  with  voices,"  1  hour 

theoretical  Instruction  for  all  boys. 
IV — I :  Chorus  singing,  two  lessons  of  J  hour  each  for 

boys  "with  voices/  who  have  been  through  the 

course  for  VI  and  V. 
Optional  Subjects  :  Drawing :  II  and  1 :  2  hours. 

HebSw:}"^  ^^^1-2  hours 
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III. 

1  must  express  my  obligation  to  the  Foreign  Office  for 
obtiiining  for  me,  through  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Berlin, 
the  necessary  permission  to  visit  schools  in  Frankfurt  and  the 
neighbourhood  towards  the  end  of  August  1897.  My  thanks  are 
also  due  to  the  directors  of  the  various  schools  mentioned  in  this 
paper  for  the  kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which  they  received 
me.  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  how  greatly 
I  am  also  indebted  to  Herr  Walter,  director  of  the  Musterschule, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  modern  language  teachers  in 
Germany.  He  allowed  me  the  free  run  of  his  school,  and  he 
gaA'e  up  nuich  of  his  time  hi  order  to  suj)ply  me  with  preliminary 
explanations  and  to  arrange  interviews  with  gentlemen  who 
would  be  able  to  assist  me  in  my  inquiries.  Much  of  the  infor- 
mation given  in  the  previous  pages  could  not  have  l)een  collected 
without  his  help  and  advice. 

As  already  implied,  the  rough  outline  given  above  of  the 
method  employed  in  the  Frankfurt  schools  consists  of  the  broad 
principles,  on  which  the  majority  of  the  authorities  are  agreed. 
One  IS,  therefore,  naturally  prepared  to  find  the  dittbrent 
tendencies,  representative  oi  each  of  the  three  different  types  of 
schools,  strongly  marked  in  their  several  developments  or  these 
prmciples.  In  the  Gymnasium,  which  as  before  stated  provides  a 
classical  education,  the  idea  is  never  lost  sight  of  that  the 
study  of  French  should  be  preparatory  to  that  of  Latin. 
In  the  Realgymnasium,  judging  from  my  own  experience, 
the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  those  special  powers,  which  can  best 
be  developed  by  the  study  of  a  classical  language,  are  sufficiently 
exercised  oy  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  higher  fonns,  and  that 
French  can  therefore  be  studied  more  for  itself  In  the  Real- 
schule  and  Oberrealschule  (Latin-less  schools)  the  necessary 
cultivation  of  these  faculties  must  be  supplied  by  modem  Inn- 
guages  alone ;  but  the  analytical  study  of  tnese  is  deferred  to  the 
higher  forms,  when  the  tJoys  have  already  collected  sufficient 
material  to  enable  the  teaching  of  grammar  and  syntax  to  be 
carried  out  according  to  the  "  inductive  "  method. 

These  three  tenciencies  will,  I  think,  be  evident  from  the 
following  account  of  some  of  the  lessons  I  witnessed  in 
different  schools.  The  description  of  one  in  the  Hanau 
Oberrealschule  is  offered  as  a  striking  example  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  more  utilitarian  aim  in  the  teaching  of  modem 
languages. 

French  Lesf^on  in  QiiarUi*  of  the  Goethe  GyninnHiuniy  Frankfurt 

Forty-six  boys  were  present.  This  class  had  been  learning 
French  for  two  and  a-half  years,  so  that  they  were  withm  a  few 
months  of  the  commencement  of  Latin.  Six  hours  a  week  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  French  during  the  first  three  years.  This 
was  the  nearest  approach  I  saw  to  that  fonn  of  teaching  most 
usual  in  English  schools,  hut  the  whole  lesson  was  conducted 

•  There  is  no  neeil  U>  ^<tat<»  the  average  aj^e  of  boys  in  a  fonn,  if  it  is 
renienil)ere<l  that  a  \ioy  enters  Sexta  (the  lowest  form)  at  the  ago  of  nine  or 
ten,  and,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  is  moved  up  one  form  at  the  end 
of  each  year. 
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in  Froncli,  from  tlio  calling  over  of  the  names  to  the  setting 
of  tlio  lioTivo  work  for  the  next  diiy.  The  general  pronimcia- 
fciou  was  good.  It  wns  evident  that  many  of  the  pupils 
came  from  educated  homes,  where  they  had  ofttm  oceasion 
to  hear  French  siH>ken— this  was  rarely  the  case  in  the  other 
schools,  which  draw  the  majority  of  their  nupils  from  the  less 
echicated  classes.  The  boj^  were  tihlv  it)  uiiaei'stand  all  that  was 
said  to  them  in  the  ootu'se  of  the  lesson,  and  ti>  unswur  very  intelli- 
gihly.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  school  hour  was  devoted  to  the 
studv  of  the  gramuiar  depending  on  a  mssage  prepare<l  beforo- 
hand,  (The  ooys  had  a  verj^  thoro\ign  knowledge  of  French 
grammar  generally,  and  might  even  have  oljtauK'd  d'stinetron  in 
an  examination  conducted  on  the  ijriuciples  which  determine 
the  manner  of  examining  in  modern  mnguages  in  England,)  The 
nuister  afterwards  read  out  the  German  uf  this  passage  and  the 
boys  uidividuidly  repeat^xl  the  Fren(*h,  (juesti<ms  were  asked 
and  intelligently  answered,  regarding  the  historical  and  literary 
allusions,  A  1^'ible  of  La  Fontaine  was  recited,  and  one  boy 
stood  up  liefi»re  the  class  and  repeated  a  story.  The  lesson 
ended  by  th('  mjister's  telling  tlie  class  a  new  anecdote  ;  he  spoke 
fairly  raoidly,  and  was  thoroughly  und(M*st«HT(!  Ijy  th<^  majority 
of  the  class.  The  general  impression  left  by  this  lesson,  with 
its  insistance  on  grammar,  was  that  the  pupils  were  being 
carehdly  prepared  for  the  study  of  Latin  in  ttie  ensuing  year. 
But  still  I  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  fact  tlmr  the  boys 
were  able  to  speak  and  to  understjind  French. 

EngliHh  Lrmim  in  UnfeHcHia  of  th^  OhevrmMttilr  in  Hattnn* 

About  twenty-five  boys  were  present.  Here  was  found 
the  other  extreine  in  tlie  method  employed  "The  tdiild  first 
sees  an  object,  then  he  learns  its  name";  this  Dr.  Schmidt, 
the  ilireetor,  iissert<?d  was  the  principle  fin  which  he  based  his 
meth^nl.  He  believed  in  teaching  grinniiiar  only  so  far  as  it  w^as 
indispensable,  not  as  a  means  of  nii'iitul  training.  The  boys  in 
this  class  had  only  been  leannng  English  since  Easter.  The 
residts  were  astonishing  from  an  English  school uiasteFs  point  of 
view;  but  as  later  i>n  ndl  details  will  be  given  of  a  lesson  in  the 
corresponding  chiss  in  another  sehool,  only  certain  px^idiarities 
of  the  method  will  be  noted  here.  The  wlidb'  lesson  was 
conducted  in  English.  The  prinrnples  of  '*  visualization  "  were 
carried  out  then  Highly  nud  with  extreme  eonscientiousness. 
For  inslanco,  how  to  tell  the  time  was  taught  by  means 
of  a  ch>ck-face ;  a  match-box  was  produced  and  the  boys  named 
all  the  various  actions  comiected  with  striking  a  match  as 
the  master  performed  thetn.  <ln  the  lowest  classes  the 
French  lessons  were  almost  entirely  earrietl  on  by  reference 
to  Holzel's  wall-picturrs — ^the  scries  representing  the  four 
seasons — specially  designed,  imder  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  language  teachers,  for  this  purpose. )f  New  expressions 
were   written   on   the   board    and    the  spelling    carefully  and 

*  This  school  was  working  in  aircortlance  \\M\%  the  ordinary  Prussian 
currieuJa. 

t  HoUeVft  Wandtnlder  fikr  den  Anschauung*- und  Sprachuotemcht  (Holzel, 
Viennn.), 
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systeiniiticnUy  studirtd.  Phonetic  symtjols  were  not  used  in  this 
class  though  Dr  S(4imith.  idlowod  Ids  assisUuits  to  i-tuploy  them  if 
they  wiiihed  to  do  so,  but  porsonally  he  held  thiit  '*  a  picture  of 
the  sound"  was  luisleading.  One  would  <'erUuidy  haves  expected 
lo  find  so  enthusiastic  an  advocate  of  visualization  in  language 
teaching  an  ardent  su|)portcr  uf  tiic  pIioncLic  nictliod  of  teaching 
jjronunciation.  Ills  argument  that  the  uise  of  plioneties  enipha- 
sized  the  faults  of  a  master  whose  pronunciation  was  defective, 
tf)  the  detriment  of  that  of  the  pupil,  is  in  itself  an  adinissi<»n 
that,  hy  means  of  such  symbols,  pronunciation  is  impressed  in  a 
special  way  on  the  boys;  so  tliat,  m  the  case  oi  a  teacher 
whose  English  was  as  excellent  as  his,  phonetics  miglit  be 
employed  witli  great  advantage.  In  thi.s  part  of  Germany  the 
diticrcnce  between  ''  voitied  '*  and  **  unvoiced  *'  sounds  is  very 
slightly  marked  in  the  dialect,  and  1  should  have  thought  that 
the  best  way  of  correctuig  this  faidt  in  a  pupil  who  was  learning 
a  foreigii  langua^j^e  wa,s  by  means  of  phonetics.  At  tiny  rate,  the 
la'tituuu  iatioii  ot  thr*  boys  in  the  <*lasses  T  visihnl  in  this  school 
liicki."d  that  certainty  whi(*h  chiirac. tensed  it  in  th<*se  where 
phonetics  were  used. 

Speaking  of  tliis  inetltod  general!}',  it  was  plain  liow  nmch  its 
success  depended  on  the  individuality  of  the  teacher.  Though 
the  threo  masters  I  saw  at  work  were  produc^ing  restdts  lar 
beyund  anvthing  I  have  seen  in  England,  among  boys  of  a  sinrilar 
age.  yet  ttic  diflerence  in  their  individual  trashing  powers  ruid 
(pialiticaticuis  was  apparent,  in  an  excenti<»iiid  dr'grr'c.  m  the  wtuk 
(»f  tlieir  pupils.  In  fact  it  is  a  mctnod  whi<  ti  ctmld  only  Ijo 
coTunletely  succcssiid  in  tlio  hands  of  an  extniordinjirily  gifted 
teacner. 

While  discussing  this  '*natumr*  method,  it  iiuiy  l>c  st^itetl  that 
the  Gouin  method  did  not  find  favour  with  any  of  the  masters  I 
met,  though  son n^  ^ if  them  tlid  not  despise  its  aid,  and  they  all 
admitted  that  (louin  and  his  <lisciples  hud  cnunitiutt'd  several 
im por til n t  princi ple-s 

Fvenrh  Lfimtiii  in  St*.iiia  of  the  Rf^ilsrhale^  in  Biji^kenlteim. 

HeiT  F.  Dorr,  Director  of  the  Bockenhehner  Realschnlc,  needs  no 
introduction  to  English  students  of  German  methods.  This 
lesson,  given  under  his  direction  in  the  lowest  form  of  his  school, 
is  particularly  interesting  as  aii'ording  an  example  of  the  tuanner 
iji  whirh  Iteginiiers  of  nine  or  ten  are  taught  to  tinderstand  and 
talk  French.  There  were  upwards  of  forty  boys  ui  the  class. 
Tliev  had  beguu  French  at  Easter,  six  hours  a  weeklieing  devoted 
to  tins  sTdaeet.  For  the  Hrst  thri'C  inontlis  the  teacViing  had 
been  entirely  oral,  with  the  aid  of  the  phonetic  representation  of 
the  fioimds  accordmg  to  \"ietors-f" system,  one  e«pe<'ially  adapted 

•  Tliis  Kc'hool  was  working  in  lu^conlame  witli  the  onlinary  f'rus.sinn 
ptirricula, 

t  Every  iiiijikTii  laii^iti^'e  trcaeher  ij*  fajiiilhir  with  l'ri>feKw»r  V' tetort*  name  ; 
IjitL  iL  is,  ]n'rlui|>s,  iHit  j^eKerallv  km»\\iH}i»*t  hiK  reliOtinftd  ;  Miij^litet,  ^'Quousqtie 
Taiulrni  :  \Ut  S|irat"ltiiitltMiii'fjt  ihii^h  ijinki^hrnrj  !  '  (Heist  r<vnii  1882^  which  Tiiay 
be  said  to  have  initiated  Iht;  reftirui  ul  aniderii  lan^iia';^  leadiing  in  Geniiany. 
ynujA  ^mttcn  wtiile  he  >v«b  Profef-^nr  of  Teutonic  1  anguagea  at  the  Liverpool 
Univei-sity  College, 
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o  the  requirements  of  German  pupils.  French  was  spoken 
diatinctly,  sloAvly,  and  simply  throughout  the  whole  fesson. 
Every  command  given  to  the  boys  collectively  was  repeated  by 
them  in  chorus  in  the  first  person  plural;  in  the  case  of 
a  command  given  to  individual  boys,  the  following  plan  was 
adopted : 

Master :   Venez  lei. 

Boy  :  Je  viatis. 

Class  :  Ta  vlens  (pointing  at  boy);   //  vlf^nf. 

The  lesson  opened  with  the  singing  of  a  French  song,  popular 
among  children  in  France.  After  each  verse  the  master  corrected 
the  various  ftiults  of  pronunciation,  boys  being  called  up  to  point 
out  the  correct  sounds  on  the  phonetic  table.  Two  boys  were 
then  sent  to  the  blackboards,  each  to  write  a  verse  of  tne  song, 
the  lesson  being  continued  in  the  meantime.  After  another  song 
these  verses  on  the  board  were  corrected  by  the  class ;  as  the}^ 
were  only  just  begimiing  to  learn  to  write  French  mistakes  were 
not  wanting.  There  was  continual  reference  to  the  pictures  on 
the  walls  and  various  objects  in  the  room.  A  boy  stood  before 
the  class  and  named  the  parts  of  his  body.  This  is  not,  of 
course,  a  full  account  of  the  work  done  in  the  lesson,  but  sulH- 
ciently  explains  the  method  pursued.  The  two  points  Avhich 
particularly  struck  one  were,  that  the  boys  understood  what  was 
being  said  to  them  in  French,  and  that,  though  numbering  more 
than  forty,  all  showed  exceptional  attention  and  eagerness.  Want 
of  space  prevents  my  describing  all  the  excellent  lessons  I  sjiw 
in  this  scnool.     One  more  example  must  suffice  : — 

J  French  Lesson  in  Privia  of  the  Realschvle  in  Bochenheiw. 

This  is  the  highest  form  in  the  school,  so  that  one  Avas  able  to 
witness  the  final  results  of  the  method.  The  masters  in  this 
school  complained,  and  evidently  with  reason,  of  the  inferior 
intellectual  abilities  of  their  pupds,  compared  with  boys  hi  the 
same  rank  of  life  livmg  in  such  an  environment  as  that  oflered 
by  a  busy  and  advanced  town  like  Frankfurt.  The  boys  in 
this  form,  however,  if  they  visited  France,  Avould  be  able  to 
understand  what  was  said  to  them,  to  express  themselves  fluently 
in  intelligible,  if  not  always  eloo^ant,  French  cm  ordinary  topics,  and 
to  take  an  intelligent  interest  m  the  life  and  Avays  of  the  country. 
There  was  an  accuracy  about  their  pronunciation  showing  that 
it  was  ready  to  receive  that  final  polish  only  to  be  obtained  by 
residence  in  France.  The  same  remark  applies  to  their  know- 
ledge of  the  idiom.  Particular  attention  was  paid  in  this  lesson 
to  granunar  and  composition,  the  book  they  were  reading  being 
made  the  centre  of  the  teaching.  In  translating  from  French  uito 
the  mother  tongue  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  idiom  of  the  latter 

From    the    lessons    witnes.sed    in    the    Musterschule   (Real- 

gnnnasium)  I  have  selected  two,  given  by  the  director, 
err  Walter,  himself,  which  are  thoroughly  typical  of  his  method. 
No  apology  need  be  offered  for  describing  these  lessons  in  some- 
what greater  detail: 
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EiigUfih  Lpshov   m   Untersecunda  of  the  Mifsterschidp  hi 
Frankfurf. 

There  were  about  twenty-five  boys  present.  They  had  be^m 
English  last  Easter  in  accordance  with  the  new  sencnic,  Avhich 
lip  to  the  present  has  only  reached  this  fonn  having  been 
introduced  year  by  year  in  successive  classes,  starting  naturally 
from  the  bottom.  In  calculating  the  exact  time  these  boys  had 
been  learning  English  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  inter- 
vening sunnner  holidays.  The  first  object  in  the  modem 
language  teaching  in  this  school  is  as  far  as  possible  to  give  the 
pupil  the  impression  that  during  the  lesson  he  is  in  England  or 
France,  as  the  case  maybe.  Por  instance,  on  the  walls  of  the 
room  in  which  this  lesson  Avas  held  were  photojjraphs  of  places 
of  importance  and  interest  in  England,  coloured  cartoons 
representing  the  chief  events  of  Englisn  history,*  a  map  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  a  large  plan  of  London. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  account  of  the  following  lessons 
how  important  a  part  the  equipment  of  the  classroom  plays 
in  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  method.  To  mention 
only  one  detail,  the  desks  were  so  arranged  and  of  such 
a  design  that  a  boy  could  immediately  be  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  room  without  disturbing  his  neighbour  or  interruptuig 
the  lesson.  In  short,  the  whole  machinery  moved  with  the 
minimum  of  friction.  When  one  considers  tno  amount  of  work 
done  in  the  space  of  fifty  minutes  in  this  school,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  least  hitch  in  the  proceedings  would  represent  an 
enormous  loss  in  the  total  output. 

The  whole  lesson  was  carried  on  in  English.  Once  or  twice, 
however,  the  teacher,  to  save  time,  explained  in  German  a  com- 
mand which  a  boy  could  not  understand.  On  entering  the  room 
the  master  asked" for  the  Jubilee  numbers  of  The  Graphic  and 
III ast rated  Lmidcm  News  from  the  two  bws  whose  turn  it  had 
been  to  take  them  home  the  day  before.  This  led  to  a  coriversa- 
tion  about  the  Queen  and  English  notabilities,  English  schools 
and  school  life.  The  master  described  a  game  of  cricket,  and, 
to  explain  the  word  "toss,"  called  up  a  boy  to  "  toss  "with  him  for 
inning.  All  mistakes  in  pronunciation  were  immediately  cor- 
rected, the  boys  indicating  the  right  sounds  on  the  table  of 
phonetic  symbols  (Victor's  system)  hanging  on  the  wall  facing 
the  class.  Two  boys  then  went  to  different  boards  to  write  in 
their  own  words  an  account  of  certain  parts  of  the  foregoing 
conversation.  The  lesson  meanwhile  proceeded,  a  boy  being  sent 
to  the  plan  of  London  to  point  out  and  describe  various  places 
of  interest,  such  as  Hyde  Park,  St.  Paul's,  Trafalgar  Square,  ^c. 
It  struck  me  that  many  boys  m  provincial  Enjjlish  schools  would 
not  have  knoAvn  as  much  about  theii*  own  capital  as  these  young 
Germans.  Trafalgar  Scjuare  suggested  a  passage  in  their  Readers 
on  Nelson  and  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  various  boys  gave  an 
account  of  this  event.  The  class  then  corrected  what  the  two 
above-mentioned  boys  had  written  on  the  boards ;  verbs  occurring 

*  Pablished  by  CaBsell  &  Ca,  of  London. 
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were  conjugated  m  their  sentences  by  the  class  in  cboruE:  also 
thus  :  /  (Jo,  you  went,  htt  trill  tjo,  wn'  ^hoahhfo^  &e,*  Th*;  boys  then 
recited  various  poems,  representative  of  English  life  and  character. 
Questions  were  iiskeil  as  to  the  authors.  Vci'ses  were  WTitttn  on 
the  l>oards  in  the  Tunnner  already  deserilinti  in  the  account  of  the 
leHiion  in  the  liock^'uheiiticr  l(<'id.si'hule.  The  r-kvss  correeted 
these.  Thii  k  liuvmg  been  omitted  in  the  ssord  kme.  the  master 
asked  for  unotlier  exaiuplt^  (tf  a  word  ]>eginniug  with  kn  ;  the 
hoys  were  inuuedijitt^ly  ready  vvith  htturUh,  imd  cpioted '' Frus- 
trate th(^ir  knavish  tri^^ks !  "  Yhis  suggested  the  recitation  of  (mv 
English  National  Anthem. 

Finally,  the  master  rtM:*it<xi  and  <*xplainod  to  tlie  class  a  new 
verse  of  poetry.  Every  expresnion  presentini(  ditiietdty  tc»  the 
pupils  was  <'xplain*'d  l>y  retertniee  to  some  fnrmer  occasion  on 
which  they  had  met  with  it,  or  tran.slaieJ  by  Eiiglish  words  already 
familiar  to  the  boys.  One  of  the  class  was  then  sent  \^'ith  a 
pointer  to  the  phonetic  tabic  where,  as  the  master  a^^ain  recited 
the  verse  slowly,  he  pointcil  to  the  symbols  rciireseuting  the 
diiferent  soma  Is,  and  another  boy  wrote*  tle-m  on  tlie  blaekboanl. 
While  this  was  goin|^  on,  the  class  couhi  be  st>cn  silently  shaping 
their  months  tn  eacn  soimd.  The  verse  written,  the  bi>vs  read  it 
alcjud  trom  this  phonetii*  transiTipticaL  It  is  particularfy  worthy 
of  rt^mark  that  the  pupil  did  not  study  the  new  verse  in  its 
ordinary  spell in^^  in  Ids  Reader  bcforr  it  harl  been  prepared  in 
this  manner,  (Jwiug  to  this  metliofl  of  tcacbing  stnuitis,  it  was 
pnssible  to  dtiret  immediately  those  pibiciples  of  Knglisli  pro- 
nunciation which  the  lieginners  bad  nut  yet  uaistereil.  fbe 
cliief  tuistakes  made  were  in  those  smrnds  which  present  particiilar 
diHiculty  to  GeniianSj  such  as  the  a  in  not  and  the  a  in  iUL^ 

French  Lemon  in    UntertfHia  of  the  Mast ersvh ale 
in  Frankfurt. 

After  the  somewhat  lengthy  <lescription  of  the  last  lesstai, 
it  will  only  be  necessjiry  to  reprotloce  the  notes  tiiken  during  this 
one.  The  class  consisted  of  about  forty  lx»ys,  in  the  nuddle  of 
their  fourtli  year  of  Frmeh,  who  h^d  begun  Latin  ibis  year. 
The  whfde  less<in  was  given  in  Freneh.  The  master  liegan  liy 
reading  a  letter  which  one  of  the  l>oys  IluI  receiveil  from  a  friend 
in  France.  (Exchange  of  lettei's  an'angetl  by  Dr.  llartmann,  of 
Leipzig,  alternately  in  mother  tongue  and  foreipt  language. )  The 
hoys  repciited  what  t  bey  had  uui !'  rst  ornl  o\  this  letter  Explanation^ 
by  reference  to  ma p,  of  goograpliieal  all usions.  ( TraTuioatical  study 
of  selectetl  sen  tences.  Con  J  uga  tion  of  verl  >s  in  t  heir  seu  tences,  f'.tjr.— 

Si  /avals  bien  fait  men  devoii-s  mmi  maitre  ne  /^^aurait  |«ts  puni. 

Si  tn  avais  bien  fiut  tes  devoirs,  etc. 
Tlio  word  impfffirnr*'  presented  ditt'culty.     One  boy  reminded 
the   master  that   they  had  met  with   it  in  a  sti>ry.     This  lioy 
related  the  story.     (I  was  hifornied  they  had  nut  heard  it   for 
two  yeai*s.)      Talk    about   picture   of     Paris  (HtilsseFs  series), 

•  OrtlniH:— 1  go — did  you  j»o1f  he  liw^  not  ;;oiif^ ;  limfii't,  sho  ^ont^  ?  we  r^lmll 
go;  will  vo^i  lmv«  ^ne?  tbey  wouldn't  ^o;  nimMu'L  they  have  f^'oueT 

t  I  vi.Hittiil  tills  tAn^  a^ain  in  the  folhiwin;::  J.uiimry.  The  1x>y«  I'fvd  niadG 
tixtriiordinary  progress,  j  ^poke  to  theiu  for  half  auliotir  in  English  un  tholr 
JeaA^on,  ftud  found  little  diffi*^Tilty  iti  miikini^  myscn  iindf»t^trKKlanam  uhUiniiiii 
iatelhgf^nt  replies** 


Typiriil  tei^Mmis  lit  Moihrv  Lavriiutg^s, 
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Sentences  repeated  so  us  to  conjugate  verbs  in  all  pjirts. 
A  Parisian  boy,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  dass,  quostioned 
the  others  on  this  piettire.  Two  boys  acted  scene 
representing  btijing  iind  selling  in  a  shop.  Conversation 
on  La  Font^iine^s  fables — recitation  of  se%'eral.  Correction 
of  letter  a  boy  had  meanwhile  been  writing,'  on  the  board, 
and  afterwards  of  account,  written  by  another  boy  at  the 
same  time,  of  passage  studied  the  any  before  in  reading 
book.  (This  book  was  one  used  in  the  SJiiue  edition  by 
boys  of  a  eoiTesponding  age  in  French  schoi>ls* j  The  l>oys 
questioned  one  another  on  what  had  been  written.  French 
song.  Two  boys  sent  to  board  to  write  present  intinitives  of  any 
sixteen  irregular  verbs— these  conjugated  in  prineipd  tenses  liy 
class  singly  and  m  chorus.     Phonetics  used  as  in  English  lesson. 

It  is  diificylt  to  criticise  Director  Walter  s  methotls.f  Like  all 
the  new  itiethods,  it  demands,  for  its  complete  success,  great 
ability,  indomitable  energ}^  and  entbusiastie  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  tencher.  Where,  as  in  most  of  our  English  scbot>Is. 
a  master  is  expected  to  give  abuut  tldrty  lessons  a  week,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  i>hysique  could  stand  the  strain  incurred.  But 
then  the  (icnuans  recognise?  that  a  few  hours  of  the  best  teach- 
ing are  worth  more  than  many  of  inferior,  and  that  overwork  is 
inclined  to  crush  enthusiasm.  One  of  the  most  striking  points  in 
Herr  Walters  lessons  is  the  way  in  which  he  makes  use  of  all  that 
is  best  in  other  methods.  For  instance,  having  occasion  to  send 
a  boy  with  a  message  to  another  class,  he  made  him  stitte  in  French, 
according  to  the  Cioiiiu  mctbnd,  all  the  actions  he  would  perfnnn 
in  carrying  out  this  order.  There  were  many  cmjumsiances  con- 
necte:!  with  his  scliool  and  its  curriculum,  which  jirevented  him 
from  employing  phonetics  to  as  great  an  extent  as  ho  would 
wisli,  but  he  believed  that  Iwfore  long  he  woidd  be  able  to  do  so. 
He  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that,  in  the  case  of  young  be- 
ginners learning  a  foreign  language  nhonetic  transcriptions  only, 
to  the  ex  eh  I  si  on  of  the  orflinary  spelling,  shonk!  be  tised  during 
tlie  first  six  months,  anrl  if  pussible  dnriug  the  wliole  of  t\w  first 
year.  He,  together  with  several  other  njasters  1  met,  is  strongly 
opposetl  to  translation  from  the  iiiother-tcmgiie  into  the  forefgn 
language.  His  first  object  is  to  teach  the  lioys  to  express  themselves 
in  tbe  idiom  of  the  f<j>reign  language,  and  hence  to  discourage  any 
teaching  which  will  train  theuj  in  the  habit  of  mentiiJ  transhition. 
He  is  of  opinifpu  therefore  that  all  the  translations  still  otKcially 
demanded  should  be  rephiced  by  original  composition.  I'ertahdy 
there  could  be  no  more  severe  test  of  the  pupils'  knowledge  in  a 
written  exauunation  than  that  of  writing  original  compositi(His 
and  of  translating '* unseen"  passages  froiti  the  foreign  toogoe; 
for  r^irector  Walter  also  insists  that  all  such  passiiges  set  should 
be  **  unseen/' 

Written  examinations,  at  the  end  of  each  term,  as  w^e  nnder- 
stJind  them,  are  unknown  in  German}^  In  some  schools  they 
are  held  at  the  end  of  each  year,  in  others  the  headmaster  makes 
a  point  of  being  present  at  as  many  of  the  lessons  of  his  a-ssistants 

•  H,  Bruno  :  '*  Le  Tour  de  l«a  France." 

t  Sec  Walter,  *'Der  franzosische  KlauBfteT^WTvl^mfiW  OeX^^^l'^^^^tVJ\tt^A'*^S^■^ 
J3m  ^^ 
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as  possible,  and  of  personally  inspecting  their  work.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  tne  many  advantages  of  the  latter  system. 
The  two  formal  examinations  aro  (1)  that  held  at  the  end  of 
the  school  coui-sc,  and  (2)  the  so-cailed  Absehliissprilfiing, 
tlie  passing  of  which  excuses  a  boy  from  one  of  the  two  years 
of  military  ser^^ce. 

Direct^or  DOrr  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  Ixjy  would  lose 
nothing  by  not  beginning  modern  languages  before  the  age  of  12. 
Director  Walter  stiite<l  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  Frankfurter 
Lehi-pliine  so  rnodilied  that  the  teaching  of  French  in  the  Real- 
gymnasiiim  was  postponefl  until  Class  V,,  and  the  hours  thus 
gained  in  Class  VI.  given  to  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue. 
J  was  present  at  a  lesson  in  ''  cununereial "  French  at  the  Wohler' 
schule.  This  is  the  only  school  in  Fmukfurt  in  which  this 
branch  of  French  is  taught,  the  general  opinion  being  that  it 
was  not  a  fit  subjict  for  schools,  I  was  informed  that  the 
nnmicipality  was  about  to  establish  an  institution,  where  boys 
could  fearn  foreign  eonuncrcial  correspondence,  together  with 
other  commercial  subjects,  after  having  completed  their  school 
career. 

The  masters,  employing  the  methods  described  above,  are 
gi-eatly  helped  by  adininible  class-books;  mthout  these  their 
w*)rk  would  bo  enormously  inereasod,  ITie  want  of  sinnlar  l>ooks 
in  England,  at  an}^  rate  iis  far  as  French  is  concerned,  adds  to 
the  difficulty  of  those  modem  language  teachers  who  are  anxious 
to  introduce  methods  akin  to  these.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  equal  the  results  recorded  here  with  the  few  houiTS 
allotted  to  modem  languages  in  English  second »iry  s(?hools. 
The  knowlr-dge  of  this  tact  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  EIngltsh  teacher  of  these  subjects  rarely  attempts  to 
equip  hbnself  for  his  work  as  thoroughly  a,s  his  German  colleague. 
Many  authorities  claim  that  it  has  bct'U  proved  in  the  Frankfurt 
(lymnasium  and  Kealgymnasiinii  that  a  greater  number  of 
liours  ciin  be  devoted  to  French  in  tlie  junior  forms  without 
detriment  to  the  study  of  Ijiitin.  Jf  a  similar  reform  were  to 
ho  carriefl  out  in  English  schools,  it  would  have  to  be  intro- 
duced ill  the  lowest  ot  these  junior  forms.  It  would,  of  course, 
take  several  jears  to  work  tlirough  a  school  no  to  the  higliest 
classes.  Various  opinions  may  \w  held  as  to  the  methods  and 
curricida  I  have  descrited  in  this  paper;  the  fact  remains, 
howcyer,  that  Germany  has  a  very  long  start  of  us  in  the 
teachinj^  of  modern  languages.  About  this  there  can  l>o  no 
two  opinions,  but  whether  we  can,  within  the  next  decade,  make 
up  the  ground  wo  have  lost  may  be  open  to  serious  doubt, 

Fabian  Ware. 

December,  1897. 
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Not  the  least  mteresting  unci  instructive  experience  o{  an 
English  t,i!;icher  travelling  in  Germany  is  the  insight  giiinotl  into 
the  opinions  of  German  ednc4itioimI  men  on  English  education. 
Very  rarely  does  one  come  across  anything  like  an  ottensive 
sLuteuient  of  our  general  in4.^lii<;i<*ncy.  As  a  rule,  the  remarks 
made  are  wise  and  toruperate ;  the  Gen  nans  are  perhaps  less 
severe  in  tlicir  strictures  on  our  educatiim  than  the  uioro 
iuipartial  of  our  own  educationalists.  Tu  their  modern  language 
teaching,  however,  they  are  far  ahead  of  us,  and  they  ciumot  but 
be  aware  of  the  fact  It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  look  into 
the  matter  a  little  closely,  and  not  only  study  their  melhnds,  but 
also  hear  what  they  have  to  siiy. 

German  teachers  visiting  England  are  not  a  little  surprised 
and  disiippointed  at  the  tre<|ucnt  difficulty  they  meet  with  in 
gaining  admission  to  the  secondary  schools,  especially  the  large 
public  schools.  The  He^id  Mastei-s  willingly  show  theui  over 
the  grounds  and  the  buildings,  and  let  theni  look  into  the 
gjimiasiiuns,  but  seem  very  shy  of  letting  them  see  their 
te^ichers  at  work  Among  the  Germans,  schnol-visiting  ("  hos- 
pitieren,"  as  they  call  it)  is  a  recognized  and  iodispens^iblc  part 
of  every  teacher  s  training.  They  themselves  show^  grmt  courtesy 
and  kindness  to  strangei's  visituig  their  schools,  with  a  view  to 
understanding  their  system,  and  they  are  very  reaily  to  recognize 
merit  where  tliey  find  it.  They  make  good  use  of  what  they  see» 
moreover :  they  have  recently  introauced  English  games  into 
German  school  life,  and  frankly  admit  the  good  it  is  doing  their 
youth  of  both  sexes.  But  tfie  heartiest  praise  I  heard  them 
bestow  was  on  the  importance  attached  to  the  development  of 
character  at  English  schools.  Thi'v  are  waking  up  to  the  iVict 
that  their  school  training  has  hitherto  appealed  too  much  to  the 
intellect  alone.  Tliey  certainly  avoid  this  defect  in  their  way  of 
t^achin^  French  and  English"!  They  keep  steadily  Ixvfore  their 
luiuds  that  a  foreign  language  is  not  so  much  an  end  in  itself  as 
a  key  to  the  life  and  character  of  a  nation  ;  hence  their  teaching 
is  practical  t^>  an  ahuost  inertHlible  degree,  and  enlivened  by 

•  Tlie  remarks  in  the  fuUowin^  article  are  [ux^^fni  ini  o)t^vva.iwim  iiia<k  diirin;u' 
a  n<?ri(xl  of  nix  monthis.  wJiicli  I  H]tei\t  in  Germany  llii.s  ymr  a^  Travel  ling 
Bctnilar  of  the  GilcltrlHt  Tni^i.  Tlie  e^liiditional  eentre?<  viMited  were  IScrUn^ 
Halle^  Marbur^j  and  Frttnkfurt  a/M  in  Frnssia;  l^*ipzi^  hi  Snxoiiv;  .Jeim  ant! 
Eiseiiiuli  ill  Thuriiigiaj  DarniHtwlt  vuu]  (iit'SKun  in  the  (iraiul  Dueliy  of  He»se; 
Heidelberj;?,  Karl**nine  ami  Freilmr*^  in  tli*'  Craml  nuciiy  of  Bailen;  and  the 
Free  Townn  oi  lliunhur^  ami  ISreiiien.  I  wish  here  ;^ratefidly  tn  acUnow  ledji^e 
the  numerous  farilitiet*  which  the  renpeetive  Genitfln  ^oveminentH  ;rTJintefl  Uf 
me,  at  the  request  of  the  Foreijin  tllitrp,  trnnfiniitteil  thron«jh  II, M.  Anil>aaHa4hir 
At  Berlin.  Nnt  only  wt^  I  alk»we*t  fnll  li1>t;rtv  to  vinit  g^rW  Hcho<ds  in  FruM-sta, 
and  iMjy.H*  anil  ^nrls  .MchoolH  ever>' where  «lse,  Init,  in  the  ca«e  of  Saxony,  liiKleii 
and  Hanvbnr;^,  I  was  especially  reconi mended  Ut  the  lieads  of  schrKils,  and  was 
invariftlily  ireatetl  with  the  greatent  courtesy. 

i3m.  M  M  2 
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iniiilmerabk'  side-lights  Ciiiit  on  the  people  theiustjlve^,  theif 
history  and  literature,  manners  and  customs.  No  pains  arc 
spared  to  bring  these  vividly  before  the  iiiinds  of  the  pupils.  In 
one  girls'  school,  for  Instance,  whieh  IumI  a  trainuig  college 
atUtelied,  the  English  teaehcT  got  the  students  Ui  draw  English 
tire-plaecvs  and  English  houses,  l>esi<les  using  many  English  scenes 
of  to^vn  ami  eoimtry  to  illustrate  his  lessons,  I  have  heard  some 
teachers  s^iy  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  overdone,  yet  wherever  I 
c^inie  across  it,  I  always  found  that  it  made  teacher  and  pupils 
take  far  greater  interest  in  their  work. 

Modern  language  teachei^  in  (lennany  iii*e  under  the  impres- 
sion, not  wh*illy  erroneous,  tliat  our  a(*quaintanco  with  the  *' New^ 
Method*'  is  rhietly  conHned  tn  the  ''Gunin  System/'  The 
hitter  hits  indeed  uuu'h  in  eomtnon  w^ith  their  own  rcforuKMl 
methods,  and  they  aeknowk^dgo  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
on  whieh  it  is  tased,  while  critieizing  certaui  of  its  features. 
Such  rrfr»nns  as  w(*  have  introductHl  we  airry  out  in  a 
fragiuentary,  desultory  manner,  ahoost  without  system.  One  of 
the  best  of  our  reformers,  W,  H.  Widgery,*  who  is  very  highly 
esteemed  in  (Germany,  died  before  he  had  time  to  make  his  wr»rk 
tell  on  the  nation  at  large. 

Perhaps  the  sharpest  eriticism  wliieh  the  fiermans  pnss  an 
our  modrrn  liinguagf^  teaching  is  a  tacit  one,  viz,,  their  conscious- 
ness that  iliey  liave  a  great  advantJige  tiver  us  in  the  commercial 
world  through  the  praeiie^il  knowledge  tlicir  youth  possess  ot 
French  anil  Englisli.  This  available  knowledge  is  largely 
acquired  at  school.  Some  English  pedagogues  are  tmdcr  the 
delusion  that  the  Germans,  even  in  their  teaching,  are  a  nation 
of  scholars  mt'rely.  Nothing  struck  me  more,  in  the  many 
moflerti  language  k'sstms  I  heaRl,  tlian  the  intensely  practical 
nature  of  the  instruction  given — the  ei>nsisteut.  su(;cessful  eflorts 
to  Tjmke  th<j  teaching  bear  directly  on  the  life  of  the  pupils. 

Everywhere  they  tidk  of  the  *'New  Metho<l/*  but  this  new 
metliod  appears  under  varit)ns  moditicatinns.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  teachers  have  avowedly  lal opted  what  they  call 
''  moderate  reform,"  meiming  by  this  that  they  do  not  entirely 
discard  translation  into  the  foreign  tongue,  nor  the  sv^steniatie 
teaching  of  grammar  rules.  Sometimes  one  feature  or  the  new 
method  stjuids  out  more  prominently,  sometimes  another. 
Frequently  the  extensive  use  of  pictures,  with  conversation 
upon    them,   comes    to    the   front;    occasionally   conversational 

Sreoaration  for  the  ciauing  roiuling  lesson.  Again,  phonetic 
rill  is  considered  by  many  a  t^lv**  ntntntw  ;  while  others  would 
have  it  i*'ft  out  altogether,  and  yet  lotjk  on  themselves  as  belong- 
ing to  the  *'  Reform.'*  All,  however,  are  agreed  that  the  reading- 
lM>ok  as  such,  and  not  merely  as  a  translation-book,  should  form  the 
ciTitre  of  instruction,  affonling  material  both  for  conversation 
and  for  grammar,  whether  in  connection  with  the  pictures  or 
not. 


*  See  the  **  Journal  of  Eilatittion*'  for  18«8  for  a  series  of  ftrticle«  hy  Widpi^ry 
on  the  TwuOting  of  Mudei'n  Laiigiiiige** ;  they  have  since  >>een  |»iih1iHlie<l  la 
|muiphlet  fomi. 
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xlUowing  for  such  variations  in  the  prrniimencc  given  to 
different  aspects  of  the  new  teaching,  its  principal  features  may 
be  Hiunmod  up  as  follows  :^ 

L  Purely  ural  teaching  at  the  begiiuiing. 

2,  Tlie  use  of  the  foreign  tongue,  as  much  as  possille,  ftx^ni 

the  lirst  and  throughout. 

3.  The  absolute  or  nartial  exclusioTi  of  translfition  from  the 

native  into  tne  foreign  tongue,  except  in  the  higher 
classes. 

4  The  retluction  to  a  minimum  of  translation  from  the  Ibreign 
tongue  into  the  mother  tongue, 

5.  The  oxtonsive  use  of  pictuix^s  in  the  younger  classes,  and 

generally  its    concrete    a    way    of^  putting   things   as 
possible, 

6,  The  extensive  tmtdiing  of    Rfudij^a,  /.^^,   tlie    lite,  customs 

antl  institutions,  geograj>hy.  hi.story  and   litem tiirc  of 
the  foreign  nation/ 

7»  Constant  conversations  on  the  r(Niding-book.  either  in  the 
fomi  of  prepiration,  or,  more  frequently,  by  way  of 
revisiil 

8,  The  use  of  the  reading- bonk  as  material  for  learning 
giMimmar  inductively. 

These  are,  in  the  main,  the  leading  prioeiplos.  There  is  still 
considerable  difference  of  opini<  jii  as  to  the  exact  ext-ent  to  which 
translation  frojji  the  foreign  tongue  is  to  be  discouragetl  Some, 
again,  are  in  favour  of  maintjuning,  to  a  hmited  extent,  trans- 
lation into  the  foreign  tongutr,  while  others  would  drop  it 
entirely ;  hut  all,  without  exception,  wish  composition  exercises 
to  take  the  form  mainly  of  wbit  are  called  ''  freie  arl»eitcn  " — the 
putting  and  answering  of  questions,  reproduction  of  passages 
raid,  (lescription  of  pictures,  writing  out  a  aimy  leanit,  with 
change  of  person  or  tense,  writing  of  letters  or  short  essj\ys»  &c. 
There  is  some  disagreement,  too,  *is  to  the  dosirahility  of  itsing 
pictures  so  extensively  as  at  present.  In  some  schools  they  are 
useil  but  little,  merely  to  supplement  the  readingdiook,  wljile  in 
many  they  are  not  ctiutiui'd  to  the  yinmgcr  classes,  but  are 
eijiployed  also  in  the  highest  Am  us. 

The  chief  point  in  dispute,  however,  is  the  question  of 
phonetics.  It  is  an  exceedingly  impf>rtant  question,  and  the  war 
IR  still  waging  hotly  round  ft.  Yet  the  print  iples  of  phonetic 
trainmg  are  steadily  gaitung  ground,  althoogb  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  its  opponents  assert  the  contraiy,  a  mistake  which 
recently  crept  into  some  English  educational  publications.  All 
male  teachei's  are  agreed  that  a  thorough  and  scientific  training 
is  iDdis]>ensable  to  the  modern  language  teacher  himself.  The 
question  at  issue  is  whether  the  pupils  shouUl  or  should  not  be 
suhjectetl  to  a  certain  amount  of  phtinetic  drill  In  seveml 
schools,  f  siiw  such  phonetic  drill  apphed  with  marked  success. 

Even  apart  from  phonetics,  the  whole  movement  has  caused 
far  greater  attention  to  be  paid  to  pronunciation  than  hitherto. 
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As  a  rule.  Uie  German  toaclier  t*f  niodom  languages  spares  no 
numa  to  atiqtiire  a  tliorough  literary  ami  collotnual  grasp  of  the 
languages  he  means  to  teach.  In  German  schools  the  modem 
laiigiiago  teachers  are  always  Geniians,  and  the  same  teacher 
is  almost  always  required  to  tiike  both  French  and  English, 
akliough  many  are  now  in  tavonr  of  having  a  specialist  teaeher 
for  eacih  language.  A  sUiy  of  a  year  or  two  in  one  or  both 
foreign  countrit's  during  the  time  of  orepiratitvn  is  not  considered 
enough.  The  NtniphUoUHjr  avails  himself  of  every  subsequent 
opportunity  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  he  has  gained.  He 
iTcquontly  spends  his  stunmer  vaciition  m  France  or  in  England; 
if  that  be  out  of  the  question,  Switzerland  or  sonke  holiday 
course  affords  the  valued  means  of  prjietiee  in  foreign  languages. 
This  wnllingness  to  take  trouble,  this  high  standard  of  att-ainnient, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  secrets  uf  the  universal  ly-aeknowledgecl 
success  of  "the  Germans  as  language  teachers,  £aeh  student,  at 
the  close  of  his  university  course,  has  to  pass  the  Sttudsexnmen  : 
by  all  accounts,  the  men  who  come  sueeessfuUy  out  of  this  are 
not  likely  to  be  found  rletii^ient  on  the  side  of  knowledge.  Many 
seek  an  opportunity  of  going  abroad  before  taking  the  Stftats- 
exameu.  Then  comes  the  Srnilnttrjahr,  during  which  the 
student  learns  how  to  teach.  Certain  of  the  higher  schools  liave 
a  Seminar  attitehed  to  them^ — />.,  they  take  in  a  limited  number 
of  stutlents  who  have  passed  the  Staatf<ej'Hnu*n  and  wish  to  enter 
the  t<3acliing  profession.  The  Head  Master  of  the  School  gives 
them  lectures  in  pedagogy,  discnisses  educational  questions  with 
theni,  sets  them  to  write  papers  on  educjitional  subjects,  and 
guides  them  in  their  reading.  At  first  the  Scmiwtrisf  only  looks 
on  at  lessons  given  by  members  of  the  staff,  receiving  sjiecial 
instruction  as  to  methods  of  teaching.  Later  on  he  will  himself 
teach  a.  class  under  the  superintendence  of  the  usual  master. 
Then  come  the  regular  eritieisiu  lessons  given  in  presence  of  the 
Head  Master,  the  specialist  teacher,  the  class  teaeher,  other 
niendjcrs  nf  the  staff,  and  all  the  Seminari^teih  Each  lesson  is 
subsequently  thscussed  in  lull  conclave. 

It  will  be  at  once  realizcnl  that,  under  a  wise  Head  blaster,  this 
sort  of  training  is  invaluable.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  there 
soe!ue<l  little  fear  of  this  system  being  exposed  to  the  great  draw- 
bcick  of  the  average  traming  college,  y\z,,  meclianic^al  methods. 
Great  trouble  is  Uiken  w^ith  these  young  men,  and  the  teachers 
never  forget  that  the  studetits  in  training  are  well-read  T^niversity 
graduates,  inferior  to  themselves  only  in  practice  and  experience, 
Herr  Nodnagel,  the  Head  Master  of  a  (h/mtfft^linti  in  Djtnnst^ult, 
himself  an  exceptionally  able  and  interesting  teacher,  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  sonic  detjiils  of  the  working  of  the  Stnniiud^ 
under  his  charge.  Two  afternoons  are  set  apart  for  the  instruc- 
tion  id  the  Sf'Tninttrij^ten  in  pedngogy,  general  methods,  and,  aa 
tar  ius  time  permits,  snecial  metli<Kls  also.  German  and  geography 
are  never  omitted.  He  gets  different  students  to  reiul  up  and 
discuss  different  educational  q^uestions,  so  that  the  Seminar,  as 
a  whole,  may  t)ecome  acquainted  with  a  gre^it^r  variety  of 
pedagogic^il  works  than  would  be  possible  if  all  read  the  same. 
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Ea^b  student  has  to  write  one  ekbomite  eiUicationitl  thesis. 
Sometimes  verv  useful  work  is  dDno  in  this  way,  work  of  abiding 
educational  vafue.  I  had  not  tho  pleasure  oi  being  present  at 
any  regular  Profjelektion  (criticism  lesson),  but  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  how  the  SemiiuiriMen  benefit  by  the  teaching 
of  the  Faehlfhrer  (specialist  teachers).  I  saw  Professor  Li?nz 
give  several  French  lessons  at  the  aliove-mentioned  Gyinnasiuin, 
m  prasence  of  four  SemhutriMen.  As  we  entered  the  class  room, 
Professor  Lenz  h^mded  each  of  us  a  scheme  of  the  lesson.  At 
the  close  he  called  us  round  him,  explained  the  particular  aim  of 
the  lesson^and  pointed  out  his  reasons  for  this  or  that  procedure. 
It  will  make  the  uiattcr  clearer  if  I  descrilio  in  detail  one  of 
these  lessons.  The  class  was  Untrtitrrtut.  There  were  twcnty- 
rme  hoys  present.  It  was  their  se<;ond  year  of  French.  They 
liad  had  five  hours  a  week  during  their  tirst  year,  and  were  now 
having  threa  Tho  text-l>ook  used  was  Dr.  Gustav  Ploetz's 
Elrmriihirburk  der fmi}Zdi^m:h^n  Sjmjche,  Au»fjahe  B.  (Berlin, 
Herrig,  1895.) 

The  scheme  of  the  lesson  was  as  follows : — 

Untertehtia,  17th  September  1897, 
i  Duirhvahme  der  Khtmevmi^eit. 
II,  Durehmikrtie  der  Aiffyahe  46, 

(1)  ConversatioTi, 

(2)  Teilwewe    Zurwkifhersetzmuj  mil    Vfjrldtioitcn 
nnd  Re^jel 

III.  Durchnuhvie  vtm  47  {WM^rtujlmiyy 

(1)  Obersetzang. 

(2)  Lesen, 

(3)  RegeL 

A afyahe :    Worter  bezw,  A  iisdrurke  &  Reyd  von  47, 

The'first  part  of  the  lesson  consisted  of  the  translation,  in  rapid 
suceossinji,  of  u  number  *►("  verbs  and  phnises  taken  mostly  IVnm 
the  KbtMSi'tHfrhrif.  Mnrh  skill  was  shown  by  tlic  tcjic^her,  mU 
only  in  the  geiieiid  (iitestiiniing,  liut  also  in  getting  the  boys  Xa) 
correct  thcmsi^ves.  The  KfttHHrjKfrU^ff  wjis  then  rapidly  trans- 
lated by  the  class  orally,  in  short  phmses.  Next  came  questions 
on  Lesson  46,  viz.,  FanM  ef  Im  Partsievs,  followed  by  reproduction 
of  sentences  with  variations. 

Sevend  granunatical  questions  were  introtluced,  and  the 
mention  of  h^n  homyfoiM  dr  Purify  H  dv  LondrPH  suggested  Irs 
honrgt'oU  de  JhmnMndi  *>t  tU  Fnnti fort ,  nnd  hi  utiier  ways  the 
laipils'  own  neigh bonrhtxHl  was  brought  in  Lesson  47^  wm 
thereupon  /r^t  translated,  then  read  In  the  course  of  the 
reailing,  the  pupils  were  toltl  how  to  place  their  organs  of  speech 
in  order  to  produce  the  sounds  properly.  The  strictly  gram- 
inatical  part  of  the  lesson  consisted  mainly  in  a  discussion  of  the 
relative  pronouns,  mon?  especially  dovt. 

This  lesson  exactly  coincided  with  the  scheme.  The  boys  did 
remarkably  well,  and  the  French  language  was  used  througb<Mit. 
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the  lesson.  In  his  talk  with  the  Serfiinnristen  and  myself^ 
whf^n  the  lesson  was  uver,  Professor  Lenz  kid  stress  on  rho 
inipurtanee  of  taking  the  translation  before  the  reading'.  Ho 
comnieDted  on  the  exact  coinLidence  of  the  les,soo  with  the 
scheme  ho  had  dra^sTi  up,  hut  Siiid  that  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  depart  from  it,  had  the  st^ite  of  the  pumis'  know- 
ledge seemed  to  require  that,  e.g.,  it  their  exercise  had  been  badly 
done.  Sometimes  he  spends  over  half  an  hour  discussing  the 
exereises.  He  makes  a  point  of  interrupting  the  boys  as  little 
as  possible  when  they  jire  ^eadinL^ 

it  will  Vie  set'H  ihat  the  nbove  lesson  rudy  partiiilly  followed  the 
new  Hiethod,  being  given  at  a  GtpnVifmtim,  one  of  the  more  enn- 
servative  class  of  schools.  The  indnetivo  treatment  of  grammar, 
the  conveiTiation  on  the  passage,  and  generally  the  spirit  of  the^ 
lesson  were,  howe\^er,  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  new  onler  of 
things.  Prutcssor  Lenz  has  had  many"  years'  experience,  and 
revealed  a  practical  skill  in  deulii^g  with  his  elass,superi<»r  to  that 
of  many  of  the  reformers  more  stri(it!y  so-called.  1  have  chosen 
this  lesson  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  training  that  youn^  teachers  get 
during  their  SentirtarjahK  Generally  the  year  of  military  sennco 
falls  olmut  this  time,  but,  besides  that 'they  liave  yet  another  year's 
probation  l>cfore  they  can  enter  upon  reg^dar  duties  as  a  teacher. 
They  must  spend  a  J^rohfjirhr  at  some  secondary  school,  still 
under  superintendence.  The  chiel'  eundition  laid  down  is  that 
they  should  te^ch  eight  hours  a  week,  for  which  thev  are 
nf>t  entitled  to  rennmeration.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Head 
Masters  do  give  them  paid  work  to  do.  It  is  usually  nf  this  timo 
that  many  modern  language  teachers  avail  themselves  to  go 
abrortd.  As  hus  been  already  snggested  l»y  Dr  J.  .L  Findlay,  a 
]iutinniil  inicn  hjuigc  ijf  ynimg  teacliers  might  well  be  set  on  bK>t, 
to  the  mutual  bencHt  of  the  modern  language  teaching  in  the 
schools   coneenied.      There  is  a  strong  movement   on   foot   tit 

S resent  t4>  facilitate  visits  to  France  and  Englimtl  at  this  stage, 
bmy  woidd  have  part  or  the  whi>!e  of  tbe  Pn^HJiiki*  spent  in 
schools  abroad, and  liave  the  expenses  defrayed,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  Travelling  Scholarships,  in  case  of  need  Similarly,  leave  of 
absence  and  schi>larslii|>s  are  to  lie  granted  ft'om  time  to  time  to 
modern  language  teat^hers,  to  enaljle  them  to  go  aljn>ad  again  to 
re\^ve  their  knowledge,  to  ke<-'p  in  toutdi  with  the  life  of  the 
foreign  nation,  and  to  keep  idnvastnf  it.s  inovcim^nt  and  ib  vcluji- 
ment.  Many  resolutions  have  been  passed  on  these  and  kiralrcd 
subjects,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  at  meetings  <4 
modern  language  jjrofessors  and  teachers^  some  of  (beui  among 
the  most  prominent  educatituml  men  of  the  day.  (ef  Die 
neuetTTi  Spnuhfa  IV.  BandMcftr  2,3,4,  May,  June,  July,  1890.) 
Let  me  here  briefly  recapitulate  the  prejMmtion  of  a  modern 
language  teachrT  for  his  work,  in  Gennany:  three  years  at  a 
Vorschule  or  Volksschule,  nine  years  at  a  Gymnasium,  Real- 
g)Tnnasium  or  ()berr«'alsehnle,  three  or  four  years  at  a  University, 
generally  at  two  or  three  diHerent  l^niversi ties,  one  or  morey»'ars* 
lesidenee  abroad,  which  may  or  may  not  fonn  part  of  rhe  regular 
course  of  sfuily,  a  St^mrmtrjuhr,  a  Prohf]jfih7\  aufb  if  that  ran  be 
considered  part  of  the  eiquipment  of  a  teacher,  a  years  military 
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service.  Tlxen,  and  not  till  then,  is  he  in  a  position  to  t-iike  a 
ruspunsiljle  post  as  teacher.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  the 
iHonil  by  glancing  for  a  raouient  at  our  English  Universit}'  nn-n, 
who  enter  on  their  duties  as  trainers  of  youth  without  direct 
preparation  of  any  kind,  and  whoso  strongest  reconnnendation  is 
often  a  briUiant  record  at  boating  or  football ! 

At  present,  in  niust  German  schools,  French  precedes  English, 
and  has  more  time  devoted  to  it.  But  many  schoohnasters 
think  that  English  ought  to  come  first,  chiefly  because  it  iseasit^r 
for  (lerinan  children  to  learn  English  than  French,  but  also 
because  r>t  England's  puliticjil  and  commercial  in»|K*rtJin€e,  and 
f*ir  the  sake  of  our  English  literature, 

Tliere  is  a  group  of  German  eilucationalists  who  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  spenduig  more  time  on  German  language  and 
literature,  A  necessjiry  corollary  to  this  would  seem  to  bu  ;i 
diiuinution  in  the  time  spent  on  Uiodern  languages — not  i\u\\ 
the  pupils  should  give  less  time  to  French  and  English,  while 
they  are  learning  them,  but  that  they  should  begin  later, 
fiAxy  at  twelve  years  of  age,  when  they  have  obtained  a  fairly 
firm  grasp  of  their  own  language.  In  the  Oberrealschultti 
and  in  the  hohere  M&khensmulen,  four  hours  a  week  arc 
spent  on  German,  French,  and  Enghsh  respectively — i>., 
twice  as  mu<'h  time  on  foreign  languages  as  on  German.  It 
might  bo  replied  tliat  all  other  lessons  are,  or  may  be,  trainiug  in 
Cicnuan,  but  the  reformers  do  not  seem  to  take  this  vir^vv.  The 
Head  Master  of  a  girls'  school  told  me  that  they  cannot  write 
good,  correct  essays  in  German  in  the  highest  class — spelling, 
punctuation,  and  construction  being  all  defective.  Hcmcmbermg 
the  deticiency  in  those  respects  of  our  average  High  School  girl 
o(  fifteen  or  sixteen — the  age  at  which  German  girls  lei^vt* 
school — I  could  not  bclp  thinking  that  his  arginneuts  would 
apply  f'/bW^'or/ to  English  schools.  These  reformers  maintain 
that  the  foreign  language  would  not  suffer  through  being  taken 
up  later,  when  the  pupils  know  their  own  language  better;  it 
wovdd  be  a  saving  of  time  on  the  whole,  while  devoting  most 
attention  to  the  most  import^mt  suVyect  There  is  possibly  a 
politicjd  reason  for  Ibis  view.  Compiiring  thoniselves  with  the 
English,  whose  language  is  STX»ken  all  over  the  world,  and  who 
are  therefore  spared  toaccrt^un  extent  the  necessity  of  mastering 
foreign  languages,  the  Germans  seem  to  fear  that  their  own 
aflaptability  and  linginstic  facility  have  to  some  extent  deprived 
their  hmguage  of  a  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable  imd  a 
presligc  which  is  its  due.  That  is  not  quite  tbeir  way  of  putting 
It;  they  simply  say/' If  we  were  not  so  ready  to  cultivate  and 
speak  tlie  language  of  others,  they  w^uuld  be  more  ready  to  speak 
and  cultivate  ours," 

In  the  Realgymnasien  an  almost  opposite  tendency  is  setting 
in — French  and  Latin  are  rapidly  changing  places.  Latin  used 
to  be  begim  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  school  at  nine  years  of  ag**, 
and  French  two  years  later :  this  is  still  the  case  in  the  maiorily 
of  those  schools,  but  an  increasing  number  begin  with  French, 
and  postpone   the   teaching  of  Lati]i,      How  far  this  may  be 
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tlic  bejjfmiiing  ul  a  moveMient  to  abolish  the  JiealifymmtAmn 
altogether  I  am  not  in  a  iiosition  to  jntlge;  the  matter  has 
already  been  rtisciisfied  in  tliese  Sjm'itu  RrporfH,  Teachers,  for 
tlie  most  part,  seem  to  be  in  sympathy  with  this  interchange 
of  Litin  and  Frcn<*h  in  the  curncukun,  and  it  is  certainly 
jipre^^iding. 

In  the  recently  instituted  AfddihengymiiifHien  nt»t  nmch  time 
can  be  devoted  to  French  and  EngUsli,  as  the  pupils  have  only 
three  years  to  leam  enough  (Treek  and  Latin  to  enable  them  to 
compc^te  with  young  men  who  have  studied  these  languages  from 
early  boyhood.  Tlie  newer  methods  have  not  been  introduced  into 
the  ^[ihlrlH'nglf1nnaskii  to  any  gi^eat  extent.  The  time  devoted 
to  Englisli  is  even  less  than  at  the  Imys'  Gifmnameu,  viz,  one 
hour  a  week.  No  gowl  work  can  l>e  done  under  these  circum- 
stances. Accordingly,  these  sehools,  interesting  as  they  are  from 
many  points  of  view,  could  ofter  but  httle  to  the  student  of 
methods  of  te^iching  modern  languages. 

Girls  genemlty  remain  at  the  ordinary  hohere  M&d^hmschnlmt 
from  the  age  ot  six  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  Indeed  the  recent 
Prussian  regidations  (1894)  have  tixed  the  leaving  age  at 
fifteen!  But  there  is  a  sort  of  outsiders'  class  called  Selekta, 
where  girls  who  have  tinished  the  regular  course  can  c^rry  on 
their  studies  in  some  subjects.  Sometimes  a  good  deal  of  time 
is  devotetl  to  modem  languages  in  these  classes,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  work  done  is  less  satisfactory  than  in  the  ordinary 
school  course.  So  far  as  it  goes,  the  language  teacliing  in  the 
average  Iwhere  Mddeh/'msvhah  is  admirable,  and  this  is  no  less  true 
of  the  higher  chuss  of  private  schools  than  of  the  royal  and 
municipal  schools,  I  should  altuost  venture  to  say  that  the 
private  girls'  schools  of  Bremi'U  and  Hamburg  carry  off  the 
pahn  for  modern  languages.  The  following  lesson  is  tj^ical  of 
the  kind  of  teachmg  which  I  repeatedly  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  in  these  t/owns.  It  wan  given  at  Frtiulem  BendeVs 
school  in  Bremen,  by  Frttulein  Mertx^ns,  to  pupils  about  eleven 
3^ears  of  age,  who  had  been  studying  Frcnr-h  tor  two  years  and 
a  half.  Their  t-c^xt-book  was  I>ucf»tterd  and  MnTAnersLf'itri/tffig 
(ler  fraitztl^isrhr'u  Sjrt'*frlt/\  Part  1..  l)iv.  l[.  (Frankfurt  a/M. 
Jilgeb  1891 ),  and  the  picture  <»f  the  town  was  before  the  class. 
While  asking  rpiestions  on  the  picture,  the  teacher  constantly 
digi^essed  in  the  happiest  w^iy,  giving  rise  to  the  liveliest  dialogue 
between  herself  and  the  children,  on  matters  suggested  by  the 
picture,  but  belonging  to  their  dnily  experience. 

At  the  outset,  the  drawing  iUnvn  of  the  winilow*blind,  ''  [Htire 
qa'll pfit  da  solfil^'  led  to  a  little  tJilk  about  the  weather  and 
walks.  Then  the  answer  to  the  inevitable  cjuestion  '' QtreM-ce 
que  ce  tfthleau  reprdsente  T'  leil  to  the  nammg  of  other  large 
towns,  Tlie  mention  of  St,  Petersburg  suggested  questions  on 
that  t^wn,  on  the  Emperor  of  llnssia,  followed  by  reference  to 
the  German  Emperor  and  Imperial  family.  London  also  came 
under  discussion,  and  the  difterence  betw(»en  an  island  and  a 
continent  led  back  to  the  contuient  of  Europe,  the  iowii  of 
Bremen,  the  school,  and  the  pupils'  lessons.  After  digressions  of 
this  kind,  the  teacher  always  returni'd  again  to  the  ]»icture,  and 
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tauglit  new  senten<?es,  Ijesides  revising  the  old.  Whenever  a 
new  word  came  np,  she  suggested  or  snowed  the  actual  thing : 
she  pronounced  tlie  wt^tnt  very  flistinctly,  uuide  ihc  children 
repeat  it  iifter  her,  and  give  the  Gerniau  emii%'alent.  She  then 
wrote  it  on  the  bbteklHJMird,  tlie  children  spelling  it ;  and  finally, 
she  impressed  it  on  their  inemories  by  asking  questions,  intro- 
ducing the  word  just  leiimt ;  ejj,,  having  illustrated  "  le  pont**  by 
letting  the  gap  lietween  two  desks  represent  a  river,  and  sonio 
exercise-books  do  <luty  for  a  bridge,  she  afterwards  asked  the 
girls,  *'Ctmihleti  dr  jionfs  i/ tt-i'li  d  Br*'tncn  T*  &{\  Similarly,  a 
monument  in  the  pit  ture  led  to  the  description  of  monuments  in 
Bremen.  '*L€>t  reirndei^.'^es*'  in  the  market-place  introduced 
questions  on  frnit,  poultry,  veg<*tables,  &c.  Inuuediately  after  the 
teacher  had  taught  the  word  r^/r/n/',  a  pretty  little  interruption 
occurred.  With  great  compassion  ana  eviclent  expectation  of 
sympathy,  a  child  eagerly  sjiid,  "  //  y  a  drux  cygum  sur  la  eon- 
ivesvitrpv  on  t  uni  ranfitj^.  nu  pdli  ninard*'  The  teacher  had  just 
been  dwelling  on  the  lieauty  of  the  creatures,  but  she  promptly 
responded,  '' Quisles  cyfpies  sont  trh  rtiichunt^,  il  ftiaf  avoir 
bleu  f/arde  quil^  ne  voius  moixlent'*  Difficult  idiomatic  tenns 
were  intrtjduced^ — e.g.,'' Lm  viemieurs  (sur  lejmnt)  se  promeneiit 
hiifs-drmff>t,  bnfH-de^mits*'  The  rererJAre  leu  on  to  disi^ussion  of 
the  di  fie  rent  means  of  lighting  in  the  schotil,  electricity  in  the 
gymnasium,  gas  in  the  class  room,  and  so  on  to  the  gas  works  in 
Bremen- 

'* Lit  houlmigerie"  was  responsible  for  a  description  of  the  pro- 
cess of  baking,  reference  to  le  hijidaivjer,  la  ft  trine,  le  motilin 
le  bid,  le  Inhtjareur,  le  jminy  and  the  lesson  was  closed,  without 
incongruity,  by  a  chilfl's  repeating  " Ikmne-nouji  avjom^fhui 
noire  jMJ in  qttotidievj'  in  a  natural,  reverent  way.  The  whole 
lesson  was  given,  like  so  niany  I  heanl,  without  a  moment's 
piiuse,  yet  without  the  least  hurry :  the  teacher  showed  through- 
out the  most  perfect  mastery  id"  the  lanf^niaj^e,  of  lier  subject, 
and  of  the  i  hildrcn.  As  for  tln^  latter,  their  faces  were  beajuing 
the  whole  time,  and  their  occasional  ''Oh!  oh!"  when  they  by 
nustake,  or  Friiulein  Mertens,  on  purpose.  s*ud  anything  al>siird 
in  French,  showed  how  well  they  untlei-stood,  and  how  free  tliey 
felt  with  her,  yet  throughMut  they  were  as  good  as  they  were 
happy. 

Not  less  excellent  in  its  way  is  the  tetiching  at  the  women's 
trainmg  colleges.  Five  admirable  institutions  of  the  kind  hnvc 
left  a  most  pleasing  impression  on  my  mind,  and  doubtless  there 
ai'e  many  otners  as  excellent  The  Darmstadt  Semlmtr,  refen*ed 
to  almve,  wa^  especially  interesting  on  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  English  teacher,  Professor  Heim,  not  only  kept  his 
students  intrrestcd  by  a  constant,  skilful  use  <^(  liealiftf,  lait  also 
treateil  tbcm  as  future  teachers,  even  in  their  ordinary  English 
lessons,  giving  them  exaniples  of  the  way  to  teach,  e.g.,  a  reading 
lesson  with  illustration  and  numing  eoiiunentary.  Dr.  Kipj>en' 
l)QVg^  Seminar  at  Bremen  was  an  instructive  revelation  to  me  ot 
the  means  whereby  girls  nuiy  be  brought  to  express  themselves 
freely  in  English  without  any  other  assistance  than  that  of  an 
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able,  scholarly  teaoher,  who  always  lectures  to  them  in  English, 
and  insists  on  their  subseqiieiitly  roprodndng  in  Knglish  the 
siibstiincc  of  what  he  has  said.  It  is  triio  they  also  write  long 
ftccoi lilts  of  English  books  they  liave  read,  anri  deliver  these  in 
the  form  of  lectures  to  their  ft^low-stiidents.  At  the  Prinzesmn 
WUhebii -Stiff,  in  Karlsruhe,  1  heard  Frauleiii  Btihler,  who  had 
studied  the  Gouin  system  in  Englarid.  givo  '' scries 'Messons  to 
her  students.  At  a  gmmniar  lesson  whit^h  1  also  heartl  there,  I 
was  struck  with  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which  the  students 
illustrated  the  rules  in  question  by  quotations  or  arlaptatioas 
frtini  '"  Mnrv  B<irtf>u,"  the  novel  they  Iiad  recently  Ix'on  reading, 
Fruui  Fntulein  Willigmann,  of  Frauletn  Luric  Cnun's  Lrhn'riif^ 
th^nminifiar  lit  Berlin,  and  from  Fniulein  Herrnmnn^of  the  Royal 
AiujuMasrhide  and  Seminar,  I  gained  most  valuable  insight  into 
the  working  of  those  teaehers'  collegea 

The  classes  at  thv  A  luftisfAt.mhuiey  m  which  the  '^SeuuiuirUtiu' 
}}en'  of  the  third  year  tt^ch  under  supervision,  are  divided  into 
two  sections,  each  section  being  hanrled  over  to  a  different  student. 
Classes  VI.  and  V.  wei*e  having  Frenr-h  lessons  ftTuu  the  students 
during  my  visit.  The  same  student  orjves  a  elasa-section  four 
lessons  in  succession  in  the  satne  subject.  The  tirst  moniing  I 
spent  at  the  Auijif-Htft^Thule,  I  saw  two  students  give  French  con- 
vcr^atii>n  lessons  to  children  who  had  been  at  French  a  year, 
having  Hve  French  lessons  a,  week.  Fraulein  Hcrrm;uin  inter- 
rupli'd  the  ciMtrsf?  of  the  tirst  lesson  a  little  nuirt:-  than  she 
usually  does,  bcc^iuwc  iii^ithtT  the  children  nor  their  teacher  had 
bad  a  regular  French  conversation  lesson  before.  The  chief 
reasons  for  which  the  lesson  was  interniptod  were  (1)  to  get  the 
student  ti>  repeat,  before  making  the  children  rejK^at,  after  n 
mistake  harJ  l>een  made;  (2)  to  give  the  eliildren  more  practice 
in  prommciation,  showing  them  bow  to  place  their  speech-organs. 
The  student  inice  made  the  mistake  of  getting  the  cbihlren  to 
spell  the  word  before  they  had  seen  it  written.  FrUulein  Herr- 
mann told  me  she  thought  it  a  Wiuste  of  time  to  let  the  pupils 
spell  at  all  during  the  lesson :  once,  at  the  end,  when  they  were 
to  write  the  Vt^kahela  into  their  notc*books,  was  quite  enough. 
The  childn^n  were  required  U}  repeat  the  teachers  onestioTis, 
liefore  they  were  taught  to  answer  theuL  A  goiHl  (leal  of  time 
was  spent  over  one  sentence*  the  class  being  made  to  pnjuounce 
wt»rd  for  wonl,  syllable  for  syllable.  When  FrUulein  Herrmann 
took  them  in  bantb  she  made  them  prar^tiso  the  sounds  over  and 
(iver  again,  and  had  recour.se  to  a  little  ph<iueti<'  flrill,  h>  get  them 
to  produce  tile  voiced  consonants  properly,  Hound  the  /  without 
emission  of  breath  after  it,&e.  She  spared  no  amount  of  trouble 
in  getting  individual  children  to  pronounce  correctly,  but  the 
class  never  grew  weary  or  inattentive,  and  the  uthei-s  did  much 
better  a^^'er  one  had  been  carefully  shown  Itow  to  jproduce  a  given 
sound  pro|H?rly.  There  is  a  regular  syllabus  of  work  that  the 
students  have  to  keep  to,  and  both  sections  of  a  cla.ss  are  sup- 
posed to  dn  exactly  the  same  work.  The  students  are  criticized 
privately  after  the  lesson.  This  teaching  under  superintendence 
Qnd  tbeir  regidar  crit.ieism  lessons  prepare  the  students  for  the 
practical  part  of  the  Lehrerinnenprilfvirg, 
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Praulein  Willigioann  explained  to  lue  how  she  prepatOB  h^r 
students  for  the  theoretical  part.  %She  gives  thein  a  groat  deal  of 
writing  to  du.  Onee  a  week  they  liavu  KMemjmvalirn  (trans* 
lation  by  writing  in  class  of  sontenocH  ropmted  omlly  by  the 
teacher).  All  three  classes  of  the  Hemfimar  haYo  also  home- 
exercises  onee  a  week.  At  the  end  of  every  anarter  they  have  a 
KhtHHiintrhfif  (<jxaniinatiLm  paper),  worked  under  toe  sante 
eircunistanees  as  at  the  final  exaniinatitin,  tind  lasting  one  hour. 
During  the  last  half-year,  besides  E^i'temjioralien  and  honie* 
exercises,  they  have  Khnt^ftr  once  a  week,  this  hiking  the  form 
of  translation  of  passages  troni  French  ^uui  English  authors,  with 
the  help  of  a  dictionary.  A  short  time  before  the  examination, 
Kriudrin  Willigmann  gives  her  students  aa  unfl  revisal  of  all  the 
exercises  they  havi*  writ  ten.  She  ct^nsidi^rs  it  a  waste  of  time 
and  energy  to  teach  anything  without  reitiuring  it  tt*  lie  learnt 
thc^roughly.  She  Ijelieves  very  nuich  in  learning  poems  by  hc^art, 
antl  always  teuches  far  more  than  are  requircu  for  the  exami- 
nations. As  exercises  she  gives  continuous  passages  gradoally 
incrciismg  in  diftictilty.  In  English  she  tintls  lirrsclf  obliged  to 
give  sentenees  the  first  veiir,  ln^'CMUse,  as  a  nik%  the  girls  coming 
from  the  Itiihrn'  Mihhin'nsfhnlett  are  not  so  well  groundcrl  in 
English  grammar  a,s  in  Frencli  gi-annnar.  I  heard  her  give  two 
or  three  lessons  to  the  Semimtristinnni  at  various  stJiges,  and 
was  struck,  n<>t  only  with  her  readiness  of  resourec  and  the 
aceuraey  ot  the  students'  knowliMlgc,  Init  also  [jarticularly  willi 
the  halat  she  hat}  nf  constantly  eoni]i!ning  I'^rcneh  and  Knglish, 
sti  that  really  every  French  lessini  was  at  tli*^  same  time  a  lesson 
in  English,  and  converst^ly.  She  aims  at  making  the  stu<ients 
id)le  to  translate  French  into  English  and  English  into  Frem  li 
without  the  medium  of  Gernuin. 

It  will  l>c  observeil  that  these  less<ais  also  are  not  wb^illy 
carried  on  a(?eording  to  the  new  method.  In  the  older  elasses 
of  the  schools,  and  m  tlie  stiab aits'  r-lasses,  the  teachers  have 
le  extent  got  tlieir  hi 
For  the  Lvhrvrlnnri 
the  Mui it rtldts^\nt nicti ,  a  systematic  study  of  the  French  auil 
English  g-ranimars  by  Floctz  and  €TCsenius  is  very  useful,  antl 
translation  is  stOl  an  essential  part,  nsually  the  only  written  pan  of 
every  imKiern  language  exafiiiuittion,  except  tliat  a  freo  essay  is 
Sijuietimes  substituted,  by  no  means  generally  as  yet.  iThe 
(Termans  arc  happy  in  an  immunity  from  a  umUitude  of  exami- 
nations. They  pity  us  very  inuch  for  still  being  under  their 
thrall  In  mtist  Girls'  High  Seln>ols,  examinations  have  been 
utterly  abolished.  In  lM>ys'  schools  thej'  have  rarely  more  than 
one»  or  at  most  tw<r,  that  really  count,  viz.,  the  examinitiou 
entitlmg  them  to  oidy  one  years  military  service  instead  of  two. 
and  the  examination  thai  admits  to  the  Universities.  Both 
these  are  very  importjint.  Indeed,  tJie  future  c^ireer  of  the 
pupib  lai-gcly  depends  on  their  success  at  these  two  examinations 
respectively, and  it  is  ft*are<l  tbat  much  of  the  depression  on  the  part 
of  Doys  unable  to  pass  these  is  due  to  the  over-anxiety  of  parents 
for  their  sons*  future.  Still  it  is  a  great  advantage  that  the 
school-work  should  not  bo  dislocated,  as  so  often  in  England,  by 
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the  preparation  for  different  examinatioes.  nor  the  teachers 
habitually  exhausted  at  the  end  of  each  tenn  by  the  ovei*strain 
consequent  upon  "temiinals/'  All  Geniian  examinations,  more- 
over, are  largely  oral  The  examiners  keep  the  matter  in  their 
own  hands,  an(l  thus  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  sight  of  previous 
Gxamination  pa|}ers.  Yet  I  lieard  no  complaints  anywhere  of 
injustice  or  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  examiners.  At  the 
boys*  schools,  if  the  i^Titten  work  is  adrnirably  done,  and  the 
pupils  teaehers  rnxG  a  good  account  of  him  othen^^se,  he  is 
excused  the  oral  examination.  The  oral  examination  in  lan- 
guages consists  of  the  reading  and  translation  of  some  unseen 
passage  of  a  foreign  author,  answering  grammar  questions  in 
German,  and  questions  on  the  subjcct-uiatter  of  the  passage  in 
the  foreign  language.  Questions  on  literature,  philology,  &c. 
will  depend  on  the  exatiiiner  and  the  nature  of  the  exammation. 

Under  the  inveuuistanees,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  methiKl 
can  oidy  be  iully  applied  in  younger  classes.  The  following  two 
lessons  bring  in  uiost  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  new 
teaching,  except  the  use  of  pictures.  Both  lessons  were  given 
by  Dr.  Uorfehl,  on  successive  days,  at  the  Gymnasium  in  Giessen. 
Iho  class  (IV.)  had  l»een  at  French  for  six  weeks,  having  live 
lessons  a  week.  (NJl— In  cLisses  U  lib  to  0  L  they  have  only 
three  lessons  a  week.)  The  age  of  the  boys  was  alwiKit  eleven. 
The  school  has  a  SeinlnHv  attached:  on  both  occasions  two 
Hemivaristen  were  present.  On  the  Hrst  morning  the  EngHsh 
Professor  of  the  University  also  cauie  as  a  visitor,  and  was  filled 
with  admiration  at  what  he  saw. 

Dr.  Dorfeld  began  by  asking  '*  fhm.^  qudlt>  vhtHne  fs-tn  f'  but 
before  allowing  the  oTtestion  to  be  answered,  he  had  it  first 
repeated,  then  translated.  Ttiis  ordcr^ — putting  of  question. 
repetition  of  truestiun,  transbition  of  question,  giving  the  answer 
— was  followed  throughout,  and  the  lesson  went  on  very  briskly. 
From  tiiue  to  time  tuo  boys  were  told  off*  to  write  on  the  black- 
boartl,  one  the  question,  the  other  the  answer.  Dr.  Dorfeld, 
nieanwhile,  continued  to  question  the  class  jis  above,  until  the 
two  l>oys  had  finished  writuig;  then  he  said  Xa)  the  class,  "'Rej/ftr- 
dez  U  tahhau.  La  j^remiere  pnrfier'  '*  Vft^t  van  red'*  *' Ln 
spcofxh'  pifHlf  r'  ''(TeM  juste.''  Whenever  either  question  or 
answer  was  not  quite  correct,  a  forest  of  upliftfxl  hands  showed 
the  readiness  of  the  young  critics  to  rind  lault :  they  let  no  dot 
over  an  I,  no  pimctuation-nmrk  be  neglected.  Jleanwhile,  a  boy 
stowl  Jit  the  blackboard  with  sponge  and  chalk  to  make  the 
required  emendations.  The  sentences  were  then  rubbtnl  out, 
and  a  fresli  couple  were  sent  up  to  write  anf>thcr  question  and 
answ^er.  This  went  on  without  intermission,  e^ich  pair  of  Imys 
running  rapidly  and  lightly  to  and  from  the  board 

Here  are  a  few^  examples  of  the  questions  put  :— 

('(miment  eM  let  saile  fVtcole  ? 

iJomhien  de  niurs  a  la  fivdle  d'^eole  f 

Qu'mt-ce  qive  la  parte  a  / 

Mmihxz  le  loquet. 


Moiitrez  la  clef, 

Cainnient  sont  le^fenetresf 
Be  qnoi  m?ut-dlef*  faifesf 
De  qum  les  v tires  sont'eUeH  failes  f 
Qwest-€€  qiCU  y  a  dans  la  mile  tVieole  pmtr  le  maiiref 
Qnt'd-ve  qa*il  y  a  dans  la  mdle  d'icol4^  pour  leM  eleven? 
Qadl*'s  soid  ten  parties  d*ttn  iMtnc  d'icoht 
QiCeHl'Ce  qiiil  y  a  dmis  Im  tahlettest 
Qu^'eat'Ce  qiiil  y  a  dans  h^  enei^ieref 
"ftnd  so  on.     Tlie  l>ouk-bags  were  eli«cTis.sed.  where  worn,  whcro 

E laced  (luring'  class,  tS:c.  Pinally,  the  naniinir  <»f  the  parts  ui  a 
or»k  led  on  to  the  new  lesson.  Dr.  Dorfelu  held  up  before  the 
class  a  hook  open  at  the  firRt  page,  and  said,  speaking  .slowly  and 
emphatically,  pointing  to  what  lie  WiLs  speaking  about: — "' Sm* 
la  prpntiere  j>r/^^— ae  trouve  le  litre  da  lirre — avec  ten  7rtat}^ 
(LiiL  rttf/nen) — de  l\niteur^^t  de  rirapntne^ir,  letting  the  hoy^ 
transkto  as  he  w^^nt  along.  He  next  laid  the  book  down,  and 
nutde  the  class  repeat  together  one  of  the  new  words,  once  or 
twice.  Then  he  called  out  a  hoy,  who  repeated  the  word,  and 
spelt  it  ]>honetiealIy,  Le.,  by  pointing  out  tne  sonnds  on  Victor's 
hf  iiftafd  (phonetic  tabic  oi  vowels  and  consonant.s ).  The  words  so 
treated  were  prfmlh'e,  trtmnp^  tiire^  mmi,  ranffHr.  riifipi'hneur. 
After  each  word  had  been  duly  practised  and  s|)elt  by  itself,  it 
was  repeated  again  once  or  twice,  and  then  pnt  hi  to  the  » context, 
e.fj.,  trouve  was  repeatecl  (with  the  r  sound  prolonged),  also  litre, 
then  se  troave  le  tdre  was  repeated  by  the  cJa^s  after  the  teacher. 
So  nom — avee  lea  noms— Van  tear — df  rnute^tr — Vimprimeur— 
de  VimpHmeiir — avec  U^  iioms  de  rauteur  et  de  IfhuprimewK 

The  lesson  given  to  the  same  class  on  the  following  day  began 
w^th  graniniar  The  pupils  were  reminded  of  the  rliflerent 
*'Fronomlna*'  they  had  learnt,  occurring  in  various  sentences. 
1  h\  l>orfclfl  then  gave  the  Gemian,  and  the  boys  Ihe  French,  of 
phrases  introducing  the  possessive  pronouns  (vofre  (kole,  roire 
eeole  ;  mof}  lirn^f,  ton  Uvrf\&:c.).  Alter  this  short  introductory 
revisal,  he  let  the  boys  choose  some  word.  Le  hiqnet  was  chosen, 
and  the  teacher  made  sure  that  they  knew  what  they  w^re 
speaking  about  by  getting  a  boy  to  j^oint  to  it.  He  gave  the 
German  iuv  jai  mmi  ItxjiiU'i,  tit  as  ton  Impid,  i^v.,  different  boys 
translating.  Then  the  class  repeated  the  tense  throughout,  the 
teacher  marking  time,  and  instantly  detecting  the  slightest 
mistake. 

Another  word  was  taken,  again  suggest crl  by  a  pupil — meine 
Ilffif'.  "  hh  hahr  meine  Hffte*'  was  repeated  and  translated  by 
the  same  pupil  (fat  mes  adtiersX  The  rest  of  the  tense  (ta  as 
tes  cakiers,  &c.),  was  given  by  different  pupils,  \^ithout  help  of 
the  German,  Again,  '' Hahe  ich  mein  Buch?"  was  translated, 
'*  Ai-je  vam  livre  i  **  and  the  rest  of  the  tense  given  in  the  samo 
way  as  before.  Here  two  boys  were  set  to  write,  on  the  black- 
Inianh  the  one  the  singular  and  the  other  the  plural,  of  the 
interrogativa     When   they  had  finished^   their  teacher  again 
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Baid,  *  Ref/ttrdez  leJahUav!'  and  again  a  boy  stood  at  the  black- 
board with  sponge  and  t-halk,  tne  others,  wht^n  called  upon, 
correcting  any  niisUxkes. 

A  feminine  noun,  la  vlef^  was  treated  in  the  stime  way,  only 
mueh  more  rapidly. 

As  hoiiie-exerciHC,  they  ha<l  to  wTite  out  two  examples  of  the 
present  indieativo  of  avmr — 

(1)  in  the  singular  with  a  niiisc.  noun. 

(2)  in  the  plural  with  a  feiu.  noun. 

(8)  in  the  interrogative  forui  with  a  pliu^al  noun. 

New  Lesson.  Dr.  Durfeld  \\n\K  went  on  with  the  preparation 
for  the  reading-lesson,  begim  the  dny  hufnre.  *'L\fAth'fir  o  efrlt 
l^  livn\  riiiqiHmrar  r*t  vnirriiHt,  Ir  rt^lit'tfr  Vit  i^elle*'  iVe.  At 
'*  noiUH  liHttiw  dm  ph'ifHeH^'  a  little  uneertainty  was  shown  by  the 

upils,  ''Phntsen''  in  German  having  a  ditt'erent  signitieation. 

To  help  them  to  find  the  ti leaning  of  the  French  wonl,  Dr. 
Dorfeld  told  them  to  siiy  sometliiiig  in  Geruian.  An  unusual 
silence  followed  in  the  ehuss,  for  which  the  tea(*her  gCKxl- 
huuiouredly  chiilfbil  them  a  little,  whereupon  a  bright  boy 
proTuptly  put  up  his  haial,  and  gave  the  sentence,  '' Unhn  iM 
^Silbf't\  iSt'lnpritjtui  int  (rulif "  (speech  is  silver^  sdenco  is  goUl). 
The  prepiiratiou  continued  in  nuich  the  sjime  way  as  at  the 
preceding  lesson. 

Finally,  the  Iwiuks  were  tjpencd,  and  the  German  Wiis  given 
once  more,  tirst  by  the  teacher,  then  by  individual  pupils,  after 
which  the  French  was  read,  (1)  by  the  teacher,  (2)  by  individual 
pupils,  (3)  hy  the  class  siundtaneously 

Throughout  this  second  lesson,  as  at  the  tii-st,  ihv  Littttfafcf 
w^as  always  useil  in  "spelling"  new  words.  N.li — The  pupils 
alwa}^  knew  the  soimds  ihoroughly.  before  they  saw  the  wonls 
printed  in  the  ordinary  orthography,  while  at  the  sarue  time,  by 
iulopting  the  ubovc:;  plau,  Dr.  Dorfeld  avoide<I  the  confusion  and 
loss  ot  tiuH^  iKX'asionally  arising  from  the  use  of  phonetic  tran- 
scription in  younger  (^lasses.  Mistakes  were  very  rarely  made  in 
this  class,  and^  whenever  they  did  occur,  they  were  at  on<!e 
corrected.  There  was  no  loss  of  time:  1  think  absolutely  the 
only  pause  that  occurred  was  when  Dr.  Dorfeld  risked  them  to 
'*  say  something  in  Geruian,**  in  order  to  get  at  the  meuning  of 
pht'ff^ff'x.  The  order  was  a<buiralile  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
there  w^a.s  evidently  the  most  pt^rfect  understanding  lietw^een 
teacher  and  pupils.  The  boys  were  bright,  uuinly  little  fellows 
yet  they  ran  up  to  the  board  with  a  step  as  light  as  it  was  rapii 
riie  sinudtaneons  repetition,  too,  showed  how  uuich  could  he 
tl«:»ne  in  that  way,  by  a  skilftd  teacher,  without  (he  least  disturb- 
ance or  unpleasant  noise. 

To  say  thct  above  lessons  are  typical  of  German  teaching  would 
not  l)e  strictly  tnie.  They  are  among  the  best  that  1  saw 
given  to  young  pupils  by  a  imde  teacher.  I  thought  in  many 
gther  cases  that  male  teachers  erred  a  little  on  the  side  of  severity, 
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quite  needlessly,  too,  for  the  discipline  at  the  above  lessons  was 
perfect  in  every  way,  and  Dr.  Dorfeld  did  not  once  speak  sharply 
to  any  boy,  yet  he  never  let  a  fault  pass,  and,  while  his  lessons 
were  full  of  variety,  they  followed  a  definite  order,  so  that  the 
boys  know  exactly  what  was  expected  of  them. 

Before  concluding  this  paper  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  remarks 
on  the  position  of  women  as  language  teachers  in  Germany,  which 
is  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  most  of  what  I  saw  during  the  six 
months  I  travelled  about,  going  constantly  in  and  OTit  ot  schools, 
and  tiilking  with  many  teachers  of  both  sexes.  Hitherto  they 
have  hardly  been  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  higher  instruction 
in  any  but  private  schools :  it  is  only  within  the  last  three  years 
that  the  Ohcrlehrerinnen-prufang  has  been  instituted,  by  passing 
which  they  will  be  qualified  to  teach  higher  subjects  in  trie  upper 
classes.  Their  activity  has  been  confined  mainly  to  sewing  and 
drill,  and  general  subjects  in  the  lower  classes.  Yet  most  of  the 
women  whom  I  heard  giving  language  lessons  were  to  the  full  as 
capable  as  the  men,  and  seemed  to  understand  the  girls  a  good 
deal  better.  They  have  not  taken  the  initiative  in  the  recent 
reform,  nor  have  they  written  much  on  the  subject,  but  they 
have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it  more  completely,  I  think,  than 
any  but  a  few  of  the  very  ablest  men,  and  show  great  skill  in 
carrying  it  into  eiFect.  Contrasting  the  sexes  as  teachers  of 
language,  a  head  master  once  said  to  me,  "  Women  know  the 
language  better  and  are  more  skilful  teachers,  but  men  have  the 
advantage  of  a  scientific  and  phonetic  linguistic  training."  I 
cannot  help  looking  on  that  as  one  of  the  strongest  argiunents  I 
have  heara  for  letting  the  German  women  have  what  they  are 
seeking  so  temperately  and  earnestly — the  opportunity  for  higher 
training  at  school  ami  university. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  have  followed  the  move- 
ment of  reform  in  language  teaching  during  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  in  Gennany,  I  will  here  add  some  account  of  the 
main  facte,  giving  a  short  list  of  some  of  the  most  important 
writings  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  von  SallwUrk  has  written  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Kritkclter  Jahreshericht  iiher  die  Forfschritte  der  Romanischni 
Ph llolof/ie.  As  (jeheimer  Oherschidrat  (chief  inspectx^r  of  schools) 
he  h'ls  been  mainly  instrument-al  in  getting  the  new  method 
introduced  into  the  higher  schools  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
giving  it  withal  the  impress  of  his  own  able  and  thoughtful 
mind :  he  thus  speaks  with  authority  on  the  subject,  and  I  snould 
like  here  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  ])art  of  w^hat  he  says. 
After  discussing  some  of  the  pioneers  of  the  reform  and  their 
writings,  among  others,  A.  F.  Louvier,X.  Ducotterd,  and  L.  Herrig, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  Certain  pedagogic  tendencies  of  our  tiine 
paved  the  way  for  the  revolution  in  the  method  of  teaching 
modern  languages.  As  Herbart  made  the  Odyssey  the  central 
starting-point  for  instruction  in  foreign  lajiguages,  so  the  Hcr- 
bartians  held  that  all  knowledge  of  modem  languages  should  bo 
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acquired  in  the  saitio  aiuilytic  way.  The  laws  of  a  language  are 
to  ho  founc]  in  the  langujitje  itself  in  a  iiinltitnde  at  eonerete 
exiuiiples,  Tlw  si^paration  of  those  from  the  jiireidents  of  their 
envu'oiuanit  Ituids  to  the  formtdntioii  of  the  goiieral  ridt\ 
ThiiH  pressure  trou)  various  quarters  was  l»rought  to  bear  on  the 
teachers  of  modem  languages,  especially  of  French,  to  induce 
thetu  to  aUer  tht-ir  methods.  Thu  decisive  impidse  was  given 
by  the  painuhlel:/  Drr  Sfn'tfrh  tt  itffrrlrht  vi  tts.<  aiHlehrefi^'*  vvhieh 
Professf^r  ^  ictor  [)ublishi'd  in  bSS2,  under  the  pscudr»n}io  of 
Qffftusquc  Tiind^'iiu  Felix  Fruuke  seconded  the  movement  set 
on  foot  by  Vietor,  in  his  *  DU  pt^ikiische  SprttcherUniu7}y,  auf 
Crvat}*)  tier  Fsyehidogle  itnd  tier  Physiotogie  (hr  Spntche,^ '\ 
Vietor  further  called  in  question  the  claim  of  Latin  to  priority 
in  mir  schoohcurricula,  after  Professor  Stengel  hatl  expressed 
liiuLself  to  the  same  etiect  in  an  essay  '  On  the  aims  and  methods 
of  instruction  in  niodeni  languages;'  iujportant  in  its  bearing  on 
the  element^ary  part  of  inodern  langimge  instruction. 

"  Kllhn  s  Programnio,  *  Zur  Metluxle  den  frtiuzmiiichea  Unter- 
rlchlH.'l  put  these  suggestions  into  a  practical  form  for  the  use 
of  schools.  For  Kidju  the  '  new  methi»d '  consists  m  laying  a 
foimdation  Ity  means  of  elementary  phonetics,  in  luaking  reading 
the  centre  oi  the  whnlo  teaching,  and  in  the  inductive  treaiinent 
of  grammar.  Translation  from  German  into  the  foreign  tongue, 
rejected  by  Vietor,  is  admitted  by  Kilhn.  The  movement  found 
a  strong  supporter  in  illlnch,  who,  although  a  keen  clear-sighted 
critic  iif  the  new  methcKls,  recognized  the  soundness  of  their 
principles,  and  expressed  bis  apjiroval  of  nia.ny  of  their  innova- 
tions. In  LSH(>  the  XftiphdoltHfenrerein  (Associatiiin  of  Modern 
Language  teachers)  met  for  the  lirst  time  at  Hannover,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  spread  of  the  new  method.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  practical  aims  of  modem  language  teach- 
ing werc^  so  emphasi/,ed  liy  the  whole  niovoTuent  that  attempts 
to  have  French  taught  in  oyr  liigher  schools  iroiu  a  more 
scholarly  and  scientitic  standpoint  have  entirely  disapjieare^l, 
and  G,  Kortbigs  protest  against  utilitarian  considerations  met 
with  no  response." 

In  the  year  1884,  continues  Dr.  von  Sallwtlrk,  the  now  meth<.Kls 
found  their  way  iiUo  the  schools.  The  literarj^  movomunt  reached 
its  height  in  the  year  1888,  winch  was  particidarly  rit^b  in 
theoreUcal  discussions  of  the  Kefornt  In  the  Siime  year,  the 
Nf'aphilokHftnititff  (Meeting  of  Modern  Language  teachers)  at 
Dresden  continued  the  diffusion  of  the  new  method,  as  well  as 
its  beneficial  effects.  Attacks  upon  it  were  now  isolated  and 
inet!ectual. 

The  Kriii^rhcr  Jnhri'slmrlcht  traces  the  movement  down  to 
the  year  1891.  Smce  then  nuiny'  wise  words  have  been  spoken, 
and  many  usetul  text-books  and  Realien  have  appeared.  The 
chief  subjects  still  under  discussion  are  (1)  the  question  of  pho- 
netics (v.  ante);  (2)  the  preparation  of  te4ichers;  (3)  the  written 
exercises;  (4)  the  use  of  translati*>n. 

•  Lnnj,nia«jri"  tt^afhinjr  nmgt  l>o  ri*volutioni««d. 

t  Tlu'   practical   learning  of  lan^ia^^  on   a  baniB  of  psychology  and  the 
phy»iology  uf  sjiwch, 
t  On  the  method  of  French  instmction. 
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For  any  one  wishing  to  follow  the  various  stages  and  phases 
of  the  movement  down  to  the  present  day,  the  best  periodicals 
to  consult  are  Die  neueren  Sprachen,  edited  by  Victor  and  DOrr, 
and  Die  Zeitschrift  filr  neufranzosische  Sprache  unci  Litteratur, 
edited  by  Behrens  and  G.  KOrting. 

One  of  the  best  comprehensive  discussions  of  French  and 
English  teaching  in  Germany  is  to  be  found  in  Mtlnch  and 
Glauning's  Didaktik  and  Methodik  des  franzdai^lien  und 
encjlischen  UnterricJite,  while  many  of  the  smaller  pamphlets, 
and  the  prefaces  to  most  of  the  text-books,  give  a  very  fair 
insight  into  the  chief  features  of  the  new  method,  and  the  chief 
points  at  issue. 

I  append  a  short  list  of  ratings  that  will  be  found  useful  by 
the  practical  teacher,  who  miffht  wish  to  gain  a  closer  insight 
into  the  system  here  sketched,  and  apply  its  principles  as  far  as 
may  be  possible  under  existing  circumstances  in  England. 

Mary  Brebner. 
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The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

Rjj  Professor  Dr.  Emil  Hausknecht,  Directs  of  the  12th  Real- 
schvle,  Berlin  (trand^Ued  hy  Mr.  Harold  W.  Atkinson, 
Assistant  Muster  at  Rossall  School). 


Introduction. 

At  the  coinmencenient  of  the  movement  for  reform  in  Modern 
Language  Teaching  there  appeared  three  essays  in  particular 
wliich  more  than  any  others  have  exercised  a  far-reaching 
inliuence  on  teaching  methods — (I)  W.  Victor's  pamplilet,  which 
appeared  under  the  pseudonym  Quo  usque  tandem,  "  Der  Sprach- 
unterricht  muss  umkehren,"  Heilbronn,  1882 ;  (2)  Count  PfeiFs 
essay,  "Wie  lernt  man  eine  Sprache  am  leichtesten  und  besten  ?" 
Breslau,  1883;  and  (3)  Felix  Franke's  little  book,  "Die  praktische 
Spracherlemung  auf  Gnmd  der  Psychologic  und  Physiologic  der 
Sprache,"  Heilbronn,  1884. 

It  is  not  that  these  essays  were  the  cause  of  the  movement 
for  reform :  the  feeling  that  there  was  real  need  of  a  change  in 
the  manner  of  instruction  employed  in  language  teaching  was,  so 
to  say,  already  in  the  air ;  in  met,  this  desire  for  reform  had 
already  found  a  more  or  loss  clear  expression  in  Klotzsch  (^), 
1876;  Lehmann(-),  1868;  Louvier(»),  1864;  Perthes  (*),  1873 ; 
Sayce(5),  1879. 

Victor,  Pfeil,  and  Franke  were  not  the  founders  of  the  move- 
ment for  reform,  but  they  contributed  very  materially  to  its 
furtherance — more  so,  indeed,  than  any  one  of  those  just  men- 
tioned. Yet  the  views  which  were  originally  supported  by  them 
did  not  by  any  means  contain  all  the  demands  which  have  been 
put  forward  by  the  reformers  in  the  course  of  later  years ;  and 
many  of  their  views  have  since  had  light  thrown  upon  them  by 
other  and  later  writers,  and  have  undergone  not  inconsiderable 
modification  and  correction. 

It  docs  not  fall  within  my  purpose  to  give  a  complete  historical 
resume  of  the  Reform  movement ;  besides  other  works  in  which 
the  subject  htis  been  so  treated,  there  is  a  book  by  H.  Breymann, 
"  Die  Reform-Literatur  von  1876-1893,"  Leipzig,  A.  Deichert, 
1895.  (A  history  of  the  Phonetic  movement  during  the  years 
1878-1893  is  given  by  Baiigert  in  the  "  Verhanalungen  der 
Direktoren-Versammlung  in  der  Provinz  Schleswig-Holstein," 
pp.  117-184.     Berlin,  1889.) 

Nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  give  at  length  reasons  for  the 
])iirK'iplos  laid  down  m  what  follows.  T  am  not  in  a  position 
to  otter  any  new  principles,  and  it  would  indeed  be  bringing 
"owls  to   Athens"  were    I   to    raise    again    here    long-winded 

(')  "  (;run(lzu;jje  der  frauzosisc'hen  drammatik."    Leipzij^,  187G. 

(^)  •'  MetlKMlisclie  Kinleitung  zu  deni  franziisisclion  Le«<elmcli.     Ik>rlfn,  ISW 

(^)  **  IJeber  Naturgeniassheit  im  frein<lsprachlichen  Unterrichte.'' 

(•*)  "  Zur  Reform  des  latcinischen    Unterriclits  auf  Gymnasien  und  Real- 

^-inna-sien,"  zuerst  in  der  Zeitschrift  fur  da.s(iynina»ialwesen,  xxvii.;  spater  als 

f*elb.st«vndiges  Buch.     Berlin,  Weidniann. 

(»)  "  How  to  Learn  a  Language."    Nature,  May  29,  1879. 
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theoretical  discussions  ol  pririciijlrs  which  have  lung  since  been 
exhanstively  described  and  eleany  set  forth — clearly  set  forth  at 
least  for  any  unprejudiced  and  independent  thinker,  while  for 
those  who  are  lit^d  bound  in  tlje  tetters  of  deep-rooted  eiistoni 
and  easy-goin<jf  routine  they  will,  I  suppose,  always  remain  a 
closed  book  (/). 

My  task  is  rather  tt>  give  a  few  practical  hints  on  a  method  of 
learning  lantifnages,  which  in  school  teaching  even  with  fidl 
classes  ("^0  tu  40  pupils)  leads,  T  am  convinced,  to  results  that  are 
certain  and  thoroughly  satisftietorv,  I  have  tested  it  personally 
by  using  it  in  teaching,  as  well  iis  observed  it  in  use  r»oth  here 
in  trermany  and  in  Japan.  Further,  it  is  based  m\  observ^atinns 
which  I  have  had  the  o|>portvmity  of  making  in  individual 
schools  in  North  America,  m  which  children  that  did  not  under- 
stand English  were  lieing  instnicted  in  Englisli.  lliis  method 
certainly  attains  the  following  results: — 

(1)  It  renders  the  |>upil  capable  of  understanding  at  once  the 
foreign  idiom  when  spoken  oy  the  teacher,  so  long  as  he  uses  a 
vocabulary  known  to  the  pupil,  and  tliat  without  the  pupil  per- 
forming in  his  mind  the  pru<tess  of  translation  into  his  motlier- 
ton^ie;  it  renders  him  capable  of  answering  at  once  in  the 
foreign  language  questions  put  to  him  in  it  and  formed  of  w'ords 
known  to  him. 

(2)  It  leads  him  to  a  rapid  and  certain  master}*  of  a 
comparatively  large  vocabulary. 

(3)  It  gives  hnn  the  capacity  oi  understanding  a  passage 
easily  and  quickly  on  its  first  reaaing. 

(4)  It  develops  in  him  "  Sprachgeftthl "  ("-)  and  gives  him  a 
sutticiient  knowledge  of  grammar. 

(5)  It  renders  him  capable  of  expressing  freely  in  the  foreign 
hingiiage,  even  m  writing,  his  tlioiighls  on  any  topics  that 
appeal  to  him, 

Ab  conditions  of  success  I  presuppose : — 

I.  Fluency  and  correct  pronunciation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the 
elementary  classes. 

IL  A  prepi>nderance  of  oral  instruction^with  the 
books  shut — in  all  stages  of  language  teaching,  especially 
in  the  elementary  stages, 

IIL  In  iearhing  pronunciation  in  the  elenieutarv  stages 
tlie  start  must  bo  made  frooj  sounds,  not  from  letters ; 
the  tencher  must,  without  teaching  Phonetics,  ]x>ssess  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  science. 

i})  Here  I  aa^uiiie  that  the  reader  is  aixiuainted  with  the  essayji  of 
WaetzoMt  (Uie  Aof*:at>e  fle^  fiouHprnrhHrhen  t^ntt^trit^lii.s  unrl  rlie^  Vor- 
Tiiltlung  der  L^hrer :  B<!rliTi,  (lartner  lHl>i).  and  of  Miirirli  (Didjiktik  und 
Mothodik  dt*H  fmnxoHiwhen  riilfTritdUrt,  Milnchen,  Bf^■k,  ISfi.i),  or,  if  notv 
thnt  h«  will  feel  Iniujielf  nmv  iitimnlnteil  to  ?<tudy  tJieitj. 

{^)  TramlatorfiNote.—YA\\!\vAi  |*o83Ae,ssei3  ruM  yet  no  trunslation  for  '*  ^Spraeh- 
ffofiihl."  Dr.  Haiisknecht  sug^e!!*!*,  n^  a  renilerin/^  ftf  the  word,  "a  sense  of 
fangnage."  Per^onolly,  T  fihoiihl  prefer  **  linguistic  fft'Img  "  on  the  analogy 
of  " It rti at ic  feeling  for  **  Kun^tgefiiUL"  Another  i>rn|io,s<*d  translation  i» 
*'an  intuitive  »en»e  of  wliat  is  uorrtM^t  in  the  hinguage/'  but  thb  is  too  cumhroua 
forgeaemi  ubo. 
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IV.  Continuous  pieces  for  reading,  not  single  sentences, 
torni  in  the  elementary  stages  the  basis  on  which  the 
vocabulary  and  grammar  are  gradually  built  up. 

V.  The  grammar  is  to  be  learnt  in  the  elementary 
stages  inductively ;  by  means  of  an  abundance  of  isolated 
instances  the  pupil  is  led  first  to  an  unconscious  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  correct,  and  then  to  a  conscious  recognition 
of  the  grammatical  law. 

VI.  The  materials  for  teaching  the  language  are  so 
chosen  and  arranged  that  thev  serve  in  an  elementary 
way  as  an  introauction  to  the  Social  Conditions,  the 
Organization,  the  Geography,  the  History,  and  the  range 
of  thought  of  the  foreign  people;  yet  the  importance  thus 
tissigned  to  practical  studies  must  not  be  carried  so  far 
that  the  emotional  and  the  imaginative  sides  of  the 
pupil's  mind  are  in  consequence  neglected. 

I  will  assiune  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  class  of  thirty  to 
forty  boys  who  are  going  through  a  four  years'  course  of  instruc- 
tion iu  a  foreign  language  (we  will  take  French  as  our  example), 
giving  eight  hours  a  week  in  the  first  two  years  and  six  hours  a 
week  in  the  last  two.  The  whole  school  year  will  be  reckoned, 
after  deducting  the  holidays,  at  forty  weeks. 

This  period  of  four  years  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
language  I  should  split  into  an  introductorv  stage,  dealing  with 
the  sounds,  and  three  stages  dealing  with  the  language  proper ; 
the  introductory  and  first  language  stage,  forming  together  the 
elementary  course,  would  embrace  the  first  year  and.  a  half ;  the 
second  stage,  forming  the  junior  course,  would  occupy  the  second 
year  and  a  half,  and  the  third  stage,  or  senior  course,  the  fourth 
year. 

Introductory  Stage. 

Practice  in  the  foreign  sounds :  The  distinction  between  Sound 
and  Letter  must  be  made  clear  to  the  pupil  from  the  very  com- 
mencement. Sound  and  Letter  are  not  equivalent.  The  pupil 
must  recognise  that  while  there  are  but  six  Vowel-Letters 
(Vokal-Buchstiiben)  viz.  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y ;  there  are  on  the  other 
hand  a  far  greater  number  of  Vowel-Sounds  (Vokal-Laute).  The 
pupil  nuist  observe  that  there  are  in  French  three  quite  distinct 
o-sounds  (robe,  rose,  cor),  three  quit€  distinct  ii-sounds  (jeune, 
crciix,  peur),  two  distinct  a-soimds  (rat,  ras),  etc.  From  suitable 
examples  the  pupil  becomes  acquainted  with  all  the  sounds,  not 
only  theoretically  but  by  actual  practice.  In  this  stage  the 
pupil  will  also  learn  that  one  and  the  same  sound  is  written  in 
various  ways,  (e.g.  the  nasal  sound  a  =  an,  am,  en,  em,  etc.). 

For  the  sound-exercises  the  teacher  pronounces  the  sound 
first,  and  then  makes  the  pupil  pronounce  it  after  him.  As  on 
the  drill-ground  the  soldier  acquires  the  handling  of  his  rifle 
only  by  ceaseless  practice,  so  must  the  pupil's  organs  of 
hearing  and  speech  become  accustomed  by  ceaseless  practice 
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t<»  jjrasp  a  sound  aeciimtely  ami  reprrxiuce  it  clenrly.  The 
tenelier  must  be  inclefalipable  in  pronoiindng  thu  purti- 
cuiar  sound,  wonl,  word-gr<nn>»  or  srntence  either  tbr  an 
indivithial  \m\i\\,  or  for  s<:*veraX  or  fur  a  larger  portion  of 
tlio  class  or  for  the  wholo  rlass,  and  in  having  it  pronounced 
after  him  agciin  and  agam,  either  by  gronns  of  tho  pupils  or 
by  the  Avh<>Ie  elass  ui  chorus,  It  is  hy  means  ot  sueh 
drill  that  the  orj^aus  of  six^ech  nuist  be  rendered  supple  for  the 
foreiy-n  sounds  nntl  souna'COTulrinations. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  teacher  is  not  to  confine  him- 
self purely  and  simply  to  the  proeess  described  alx)vc;  as 
oeciisioo  offers  a  few  quite  elemenlary  indiciitions   as   to   the 

Eosition  and  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  Hps  will 
e  of  advantage.  Fur  the  purposes  of  this  oeeasional  referenee 
to  the  ph>sitilogieal  produ*'tion  of  tlie  souuiis  the  teacher 
requires  a  good  knowledge  of  Plioneties.  For  the  nuja*!, 
h(»wever,  a  systematie  instruetion  in  Phonetics  is  supernuoiis. 
Supposing  it  lias  been  necessiiry  in  the  cjise  of  a  few  of  the  more 
dithcuh  sounds  to  give  an  explanation  based  on  the  physiolugj^ 
of  sound,  tho  pupil  (bies  not  neeil  to  retain  this  explanatinT}  any 
Itiugcr  than  it  is  of  service  in  ai(hng  him  to  grasp  and  practise 
the  siiuntL  As  soon  as  he  can  correctly  re]>r<Hluee  it,  ho  may 
contentedly  forget  its  pliysiological  explanation. 

Should  the  sounds  be  practised  in  isdlated  words  or  in  dis- 
coimected  sentences,  or  in  continuons  prose  passjiges,  or  in  jxienis  j^ 
For  French  the  pmctiee  of  the  soimds  by  means  of  complete 
sentences  is  absohUely  necessary,  because  it  is  iiuportant  to  make 
the  pupil  acquainted  as  soon  as  pnssible  with  the  peculiarities  \\\ 
the  voice  modulation  and  stress  in  sentences  ana  in  groups  of 
words,  and  with  the  liaison.  The  metho<l  which  reconnnends 
itself  most  to  my  mind  is  tliat  which  makes  use,  even  in  tlie 
introductory  stage,  of  single  words  in  the  first  instance  and  later 
of  continuous  texts  (prose  and  verse).  The  single  words  havp 
the  advant4jge  that  they  facilitate  a  systematic  arrangemeiU  of 
the  sounds.  There  can  often  l)c  ionnd  such  words  as  tlie  pupil 
rettognises  as  fnreign  ones  introduced  into  his  own  language. 
The  practice  of  the  foreign  prununciati<m  of  such  words  is  no 
etisy  task.  For  an  English  pupil,  for  cxamjyle,  the  pronunciation 
of  the  French  word  "  rose  *' otiers  two  ditbcuUies  that  are  not 
easily  to  Ire  overcome :  first,  that  of  correctly  gra.sping  and 
reproduring  the  French  '' r '* ;  then,  the  pronunciation  of  the  "o," 
which  is  in  English  a  diphthong,  and  in  French  a  simple  vowel- 
sound.  Well-known  proper  names,  too  (especially  tliose  from 
history  and  geogi^aphy),  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  If  during 
these  intrcKluctory  sound-exercises  there  are  also  intHnluced  (as 
is^  indeed,  exceedingly  desirable)  continuous  passiiges.  thr'se  bave 
the  further  advantage  that  they  convey  at  tbe  same  time  a 
knowledge  of  the  very  simplest  g^rannnatical  relations,  which  will 
render  it  considerably  easier  to  take  the  pupils  throngh  the 
reading  pieces  of  the  first  main  stage,  which  nuist  be  only  of  a 
continuous  character. 

That  tbe  teacher  nmst  lie  acquainted  with  Phonetics  has  been 
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already  said.  Yet  he  must  not  have  exaggerated  expectations  of 
the  enectiveness  of  Phonetics  in  the  class  room.  Further,  a 
mere  theoretical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  not 
sufiice.  It  must  be  supplemented  by  a  residence  in  the  foreign 
country,  a  residence  that  must  not  be  cut  too  short,  and  must 
be  often  repeated. 

Is  a  book  required  in  the  introductory  stage  ^  For  the  tirst 
lessons  probably  not  at  all.  Later  it  is  required  for  purposes  of 
recapitulation  in  preparation  times.  It  may  even  be  usecl  during 
the  lesson,  but  never  for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  time; 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  lesson  the  method  is  to  be  purely  oral, 
with  the  books  shut.  If  the  eye  is  needed  to  help  the  oar,  in 
most  cases  the  blackboard  will  suffice. 

Is  a  Phonetic  Script  to  be  used  in  this  introductory  stage  ? 
Opinions  are  divided.  Many  teachers  provide  in  the  firj^ 
instance  phonetic  texts  only,  and  do  not  till  later  pass  to  the 
historical  orthography :  among  others  who  do  so  are  Khnghardt  ( ^ ) 
and  Walter  (-). 

I  have  no  particular  fault  to  find  with  such  a  method,  but  I 
consider  it  imnecessary.  I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
very  good  results  can  be  attained  even  it  the  words  are  practised 
from  the  commencement  in  their  historical  orthography.  If  the 
pupil  is  shown  how  the  soimd  in  question  looks  in  the  transcript; 
if  he  is  shown  that  this  one  souna,  which  in  the  phonetic  script 
has  but  one  mode  of  representation,  has  in  the  usual  orthography 
often  three  or  more,  he  will  be  materially  aided  in  understanding 
the  distinction  between  sound  and  letter.  Further,  a  phonetic 
transcription  of  all  the  words  learnt  in  the  introductory  stage 
— in  the  vocabulary — is  useful  as  an  assistance  to  the  memory  m 
the  case  of  revision  during  preparation  time.  Naturally  the 
pupil  will  only  be  required  to  learn  the  phonetic  script  suf- 
hciently  to  be  able  to  read  it — to  teach  him  to  write  it  is 
unnecessary — ^and  by  thus  limiting  its  use  the  danger  of  con- 
tusion of  the  two  scripts  is  avoided. 

The  Elementary  Course. 

After  the  preparatory  course  of  drill  in  sound-production 
lasting  some  four  weeks,  there  follows  the  period  of  language 
acquisition  proper.  This  may  be  divided  into  three  courses — 
the  elementiiry,  the  junior,  and  the  senior. 

The  elementiiry  course  pursues  three  different  aims,  here 
arranged  according  to  th(4r  importance. 

(a)  The  direct  comprehension  of  the  foreign  word  when  spoken, 
and  the  acquisition  ot  facility  in  answering  in  the  foreign  tongue 
a  qu(^stion  put  in  it — from  a  known  vocabulary — without  any 
conversion  either  actual  or  mental  into  the  mother  tongue  being 


(M  H.  Klinghanlt,  "  Ein  Jahr  Erfahningen  niit  derneuen  Metho<le."  Marburg, 
1888.  *' Drci  weitere  Jahre  Erfalirungen  niit  der  imitativen  Methode."  Mar- 
burg, 1892. 

(-)  "Phonelik  und  Lautsobrift,  in  Kolbing's  "EnglLsche  Studien,"  1888, 
xi.,  188. 
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perfomied  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  the  pupil  is  t<>  leam  to 
think  ill  tht'  fort'igu  tungue ;  he  is  to  acquire  linguistic  fcK?ling  or 
an  intuitive  sense  of  the  language, 

(6)  I^ctice  in  the  Aeeiilence. 

{c)  The  acquisition  of  h  iargo  store  of  words  and  phrases  and  the 
most  iuiportaut  phenomena  of  Sjiitax,  not  through  the  inetliimi 
of  refleetion,  but  ehiefly  by  imitation  and  unconscious  habit. 

Til  rough  out  the  wholt*  of  this  elementary  eoiirse  the  reading 
hook  forms  the  starting  point  and  the  centre  of  tho  in- 
struction. The  method  is  predominantly  nral :  all  exercises— 
in  conversation  or  in  gramnuir,  or  in  written  work — are  con- 
ducted l)y  one  and  the  same  teacher.  That  now,  as  before.,  the  very 
freatest  weight  is  attached  to  pn^nnneintiou  goes  without  saying, 
ranslations  iVoii'  the  mother  tungno  into  the  foreign  tongue 
are  entirely  exelud«Ml  dunng  the  \vla*k^  uf  the  elementiiry  eoiirse. 

In  order  tliat  the  pupil  may  he  led  as  quickly  ixs  possible  to 
think  in  the  foreign  language,  three  exercises  are  necessary: — 

(r/)  Exercises  for  training  the  pupils  ear  to  catch,  and  his 
tongue  to  reproduce,  whole  sentences  wlucdi  are  new  combinations 
of  (3ld  material  (Hor-Ubungen). 

{e)  Exercises  in  answering  qupstit^ns  put  in  the  foreign  t^inguo 
(Sproch-llbungen ). 

(/)  Dictation  uf  p/xssages  that  are  variatioos  on  tliose  or  the 
reading  book. 

ExEurisEs  fiwi  TuAiNrNG  Ear  anu  Tongue, 

After  a  passage — in  the  early  stages  a  very  short  one^of  the 
foreign  lan^tjuage  has  been  translatccl  and  explained,  it  is  learnt 
by  the  pupil  by  heart,  snthciently  for  him  to  he  able  to  translate 
It  back  again  into  the  foreign  tongue  sentence  by  sentence  if  the 
translation  is  given  him.  Now  these  exercises  for  ear  and  tongue 
comnH^nce.  The  te^ieher  gives  t!ie  pupil  the  previously  learnt  piece 
comph'irly  rc-castd>ut  in  no  vn^v  containing  words  other  than  tJiose 
already  ki^^>wn  Uy  thi»  pupd ;  the  tnicher  nmst  speak  extempore^and 
must  not  read  off  ti*  bis  pupils  sometliing  jireviously  written  out 
The  pupils  will  then  l>e  gradually  led  to  iinnu'diately  repeat 
eac]i  sentence  spoken  by  the  teacher.  When  ahiMit  six  or  eight 
]aipils  hnve  repeated  tlH>  sentrnce  correctly  and  fluently,  another 
pu]>i!  will  he  ref|uired  ti>  write  the  sentiia'c  wliich  he  has  just 
heard  \m  tlie  l»la*'k-Iioard,  A  f  *w  mistakes  will  ho  r-orreclrd  by 
the  class  as  a  wholi?.  In  this  way  hoth  ear  and  eye  are  active  at 
the  same  time.  The  seutent^e  will  now^  he  rapidly  learnt  by  ail, 
nibbed  out  a^^ain,  and  again  repeated  by  a  few  wvak  pupifs  in- 
dividually and  by  the  whole  <-lass  m  chorus,  A  translation  ot 
this  sentence  is  seld*)ui  made  even  in  the  early  lessons,  and  soon 
this  ceases  entirely,  becouse — as  thi'  teacher  will  soon  notice — 
the  contents  of  it  hav(»  been  nndei'stood  at  onre.  In  the  same 
way  the  remaining  sentences  will  Iw  gone  through.  In  the  first 
week  this  is  rather  a  slo%v  process ;  but  this  slow  progress  is  no 
loss  of  time.  The  pupils  soon  btx^ome  accustomed  to  these 
exorcises,  and  instead  of  asking  six  or  eight  pupils  it  will  suffice 
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to  require  three  or  four  to  repent  the  sentence;  it  can  often  be 
repeated  by  the  whole  class  at  once  in  chonis  without  it  b^ing 
written  first  on  the  board,  althouj^h  this  Litter  is  an  exeelleiit 
nieitns  *>F]L^ivinL(  sinniltanenns  ])ructice  in  the  nrtliOLCi'aphy.  The 
te^^ieher  f^adiially  makes  mure  and  more  changes  in  bin 
sentenees,  using  of  etjurse  only  known  words ;  htter  he  may  well 
rrxpiire  that  not  only  one  sentence  but  two  or  three  in  suecessifni 
sliall  be  at  onee  fluently  repeated  after  liim.  He  ^\t11  e;isily 
attjiin  this  provided  he  hm^  proce«3*led  slowly  and  patientlv 
enough  at  toe  outset.  The  chief  aim  of  this  exercise  is  that  if 
known  words  are  prc'sented  t<>  the  pupil  in  other  and  hithurto 
unki!io^\Ti  (t>mhinatiuns,  he  shall  at  once  recognise  them  by 
their  sou  nil  and  grasp  tlieir  meaning  correctly  in  their  new 
connection.  Siniultaneuusly  his  memory  will  be  trained  to 
assimilate  new  words  and  their  sense  and  to  reproduce  them. 
This  habit  is  acquired  with  scarcely  any  trouble  to  the  pupil  ; 
but  for  th(*  tf'ai'her,  who  must,  speak  extempore  and  never  reatl 
from  iH>t<*s,  ihv.sv.  exfTcist's  are  somewliat  more  exhausting. 
Only  now,  after  the  POpil  has  knimt  the  meaning  of  the 
individual  words  in  then*  connection  in  the  sentence,  and  that  in 
two  ways  (tirst  \n  the  process  of  translation  and  then  in  the* 
new  combinations)  are  the  wonls  set  to  be  leamt  by  heart  and 
asked  for  apart  fr«nu  tht'ir  content. 

Examples  of  sucli  exercises  for  training  ear  and  tongue  are 
to  be  found  in  the  book  compiled  by  niyseU'  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  A,  K  Twentvraan,  liA.  Oxon,  entitled,^*;  The  English 
Student/'  Lehrbuch  zur  Einfnhrung  in  die  englische  Sprache 
und  Ijandesknnde ''  Bedin  (Wiegand  und  (irieben).  San^plcs 
of  very  good  exercises  of  this  kind  an^  also  to  Ik^  fuuntt  in 
the  "  FranzOsisches  UnttTrirhtswerk/'  by  Plattner-Heaumitfr 
(Karlsruhe,  J.  Bielefeld  1897);  for  instamH*,  II,  i.  pp.  9,  20,  :10 
45»  47.  On  page  "^1  <jf  the  first  portion  of  the  second  part  there 
occurs  the  following  reading  exercise: — 

La  vengeance  de  Telephant. 

Un  i^l^phant  passtiit  chaque  jcmr  devant  la  boutique  dun 
tiiillcur  pour  aller  bnire  k  la  fontaine.  Le  t>ailleur  lui  dr^nnait 
Uaijours  (uielqiie  fi'iandise  et  i\  In.  longue  TeL^phant  avait  con- 
tractr^  I'haijitude  de  presentcfr  sii  trompo  i\  la  fenetre  pour  avoir 
son  cadeau.  I^n  jour  le  tailleur  etait  absent.  I/elejihaut  jnissa 
et  pn'".seMl,a  sa  tronq>e  connne  dliabitude,  Lajmnaiti  le  jHt|na 
avec  mie  aiguille,  [/aninad  s'V'loigna  pour  aller  hoire,  mais  a  la 
fontaine  il  renqjlit  sit  truuipe  trraiL  A  son  retour  il  [lassa  encore 
la  tronipe  par  la  Feut'tre  et  nuitulla  sou  oftenaeur  conune  un 
canard. 

This  piece  has  lieen  worked  up  twice  by  Plattner  for  tlie 
purpose  «»f  such  exercises.  The  first  ro-casting,  callefl  by  him 
'' lieprodurtion  Simpliriee,"  is  fomid  on  p.  *iH  : — 

Ud  elephant  allait  lioire  a  la  fontaine.  II  y  allait  chaqui*  jour. 
II  passait  devant  la  boutique  d'un  tailleun  Le  Uiilleur  avait 
rhiihitude  de  hii  donner  quelque  friandise.  Cet  (^lephanf  lea 
aimait  aussi,  II  presenta  toujoiirs  sa  trompe  pour  a^oir  sou 
cadeau.  Un  jour  Tapprenti  ^tait  seul  dans  la  boutique,  L  el^^phaut 
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passu  et  presenta  sa  trompe  comme   toujours.      L*apprenti    le 
piqua  avec  une  aiguille.     L'^l^phant  alia  k  la  fontiiine  et  remplit 
sa  trompe  cl'eau.     A  son  retour  il  mouilla  Tapprenti.     C*(^tait  sa 
vengeance. 

A  second  re-(iasting  of  this  piece  is  to  be  found  on  p.  47 : — 

L'elephant  est  un  animal  tres  doux  et  tres  intelligent.  Dans 
une  vine  un  de  ces  animaux  passait  toujours  devant  Tatelier 
d'un  tailleur  pour  aller  k  la  fontaine.  Le  tailleur,  qui  aimait  les 
animaux,  lui  donnait  chaque  jour  quelque  friandise,  une  pomme, 
ime  poire,  ou  un  morceau  de  sucre.  L'elephant  s'arretait  toujours 
devant  la  boutique  pour  avoir  son  petit  cadeau.  II  passait  sa 
trompe  par  la  fenetre  pour  le  prendre.  Mais  un  jour  Tapprenti 
6tait  seul  dans  la  boutique  lorsque  1  elephant  passa.  L  apprenti 
n'aimait  pas  les  animaux  et  leur  jouait  souvent  un  mauvais  tour. 
Lorsque  i  elephant  presenta  sa  trompe,  il  le  piqua  avec  uno 
aiguille.  L  elephant  alia  boire,  et  k  la  fontaine  remplit  sa  trompe 
d'eau.  Lorsoue,  k  son  retour,  il  passix  devant  Tapprenti,  il  lui 
lan^a  I'eau  k  la  figure. 

Exercises   in   answering   Questions   put   in   the   Foreign 

Tongue. 

Besides  thus  practising  each  piece  as  an  exercise  for  training  Ciir 
and  tongue,  it  may  be  worked  tnrough  in  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers.  Plattner  gives  for  example  the  following  questions  for 
the  passage  on  "  La  vengeance  de  1  elephant."  Qui  passiiit  devant 
la  boutique,  du  tailleur  ?  Ou  allait-il  chaque  jour  ?  Que  lui 
donnait  le  tailleur  ?  Les  elephants  aiment-ils  les  friandises  ? 
Quelle  etait  I'habitude  de  cet  animal?  Par  ou  passait-il  sa 
trompe  ?  Qui  etait  seul,  un  jour,  a  la  boutique  /  Que  tit 
lanimal  ?     Que  remplit-il  d'eau  ?     Que  tit-il  de  cette  eau  ? 

Naturally  this  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  lar^e  number  of 
questions  that  could  be  put  on  the  piece,  and  incleed  would  be 
put  in  actual  teaching  by  every  skilful  teacher.  The  best 
systematic  introduction  to  the  formation  of  such  qiiestious  and 
answers  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  given  by  M.  \Valter,  in  his 
book,  "  Der  franzosiscnc  Unterricht."  Marburg  (El wert)  1888. 
The  teacher  first  of  all  puts  the  question,  couched  in  simple 
language,  in  such  wise  that  in  the  answer  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  in  the  reading-passage  is  emphasised.  His  further 
(juestions  are  then  so  formed  that  there  must  appear  in  the 
answer  the  predicate,  the  object,  the  remoter  object,  and  the 
adverbial  limitations. 

Un  paysan  avait  remarque  que  beaiKtoup  de  personnes  portent 
des  lunettes  en  lisiuit.  11  entra  dans  la  bouticiue  d'un  opticien 
pour  en  acheter  une  paire.  (This  is  the  beginning  of  the  well- 
known  bile  of  the  peasant  who  could  not  read,  and  thought  that 
to  be  able  to  do  so  without  further  difKculty  he  only  needed  to 
buy  a  pair  of  spectiicle.s.)  The  first  of  these  two  sentences  is 
worked  up  by  Walter  into  questions  and  answers  in  the 
following  way,  (p.  18) : — 

1.  (Subject)    Qui  portent  des  lunettes  ? 

2.  (Predicate)    Que  font  beaucoup  do  personnes  ? 
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3     (Object)     Que  portent  bcaucoup  dc  personnfes  ? 

4.     (Adverbial     limitation)       Quand     portent-elles     des 
lunettes  ? 

The  answers  of  the  pupil  to  the  first  three  questions  are  as 
follows : — Beaucoup  de  personnes  portent  des  lunettes,  or  dies 
portent  des  lunettes.  The  answer  to  the  fourth  contains  in 
addition  the  words  "  en  lisant."  So  far  the  question  and  answer 
deal  only  with  a  simple  chief  sentence.  Now,  however,  the  chief 
sentence  can  be  combined  with  the  dependent  sentence. 

The  following  questions  exemplify  this : — 

(1.)  (After  the  Subject): — Qui  avait  remarque  que  beaucoup 
de  personnes  portent  cles  lunettes  en  lisant  ? 

(2.)  (After  the  Predicate) : — Qu'est-ce  que  le  paysan  avait  fait  ? 

(3.)  (After  the  Object) : — Qu'avait-il  remarque  ? 

To  each  of  these  questions  is  repeated  the  sentence,  "  Un 
paysan  (or  *  il ')  avait  remarqii^  que  beaucoup  de  personnes 
portent  des  lunettes  en  lisant.  *  From  the  commencement  the 
pupil  is  urged  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  liaison,  the  close 
union  of  the  parts  of  a  word-group,  and  to  emphasise  his 
sentences  according  to  the  sense.  The  answers  to  the  questions 
are  repeated  by  individuals  and  in  chorus.  Whenever  a  few 
pupils  do  not  understand  the  question,  the  teacher  returns  in  the 
early  stages  first  to  the  meaning  of  it,  and  then  has  it  repeated 
in  i  rencn. 

These  conversation-exercises  are  of  course  gradually  made  more 
difficult ;  they  need  not  be  so  closely  dependent  on  the  original. 
In  the  revision- work  variations  should  often  be  introduced  by 
slightly  altering  the  original.  Thus  one  may  re-cast  the  above  tale 
in  the  following  way  (Walter,  p.  36) : — It  can  be  told  of  several 
peasants,  of  one  or  of  more  peasant  women  (3rd  person),  or  by  the 
person  in  question  or  by  the  optician  himseli  (1st  person) ;  a 
friend  may  describe  the  experiences  to  the  peasant  or  peasants 
(2nd  person) ;  the  tale  can  also  bo  worked  into  dialogue  form,  or 
transposed  from  the  past  into  the  present. 

Such  modes  of  re-casting  the  tale  are  at  the  same  time 
admirably  adapted  as  introductory  exercises  to  the  reproduction 
by  the  pupil  in  his  own  words  of  an  entire  passage  connectedly. 
By  means  of  these  transformations  of  the  Uite  the  pupil  becomes 
accustomed  to  a  freer  handling  of  the  subject-matter,  to  which 
at  first  he  is  inclined  to  cling  very  closely. 

Should  such  sets  of  (piestions  which  aim  at  reproducing  the 
contents  of  a  passage  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  be 
printed  in  the  class-book  destined  for  the  pupil  ?  If  printed,  they 
are  at  once  harmful  and  useful.  These  sets  of  questions  are  in- 
jurious if  they  are  to  replace  the  teacher  or  if  the  teacher  simply 
reads  them  out.  The  teacher  must  arrange  his  questions  himself 
in  his  own  way :  he  must  ask  them  spontaneously,  without  ever 
looking  at  the  book.    The  conversation  must  be  free  and  un- 
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fettered  When  he  has  reprotiiicctl  the  passage  with  the  pupils 
hy  nicans  of  question  and  answer,  the  pnrUi'd  nuu^itiuns  niay  he 
welcome  to  aid  the  pupils  in  revisinij  the  wt>rk  t»y  Uieniselves  in 
prepjuatioiL  Used  in  this  way  a  set  of  questions  is  usefid.  But 
such  printed  questions  are  a^iin  harnihil  if  the  pupils  prepare 
their  answei*s  to  them  by  antieipaiioiL  The  vvhoh'  uojeet  of  tlie 
exereise  (whieli,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  ear-ex ereises,  eonsist^  in 
recognising  at  once  hy  the  ear  in  a  liitlierto  unknown  eonneetion 
a  wtjrd  alreafly  known)  would  Itv  uljsolutely  and  entirely  missed. 
As  soon  as  the  pnpils  have  attjiiueti  some  facility  in  answering 
such  questions  }mt  to  them  hy  the  teacher,  the  teaeln^r  wiU 
accustom  thian  to  ask  one  another  questions,  a  thini'  which  van 
often  contrilnite  to  the  liveliness  of  lesson  time,  without  taking 
into  account  that  the  formiilutit»n  of  tlu'  (juestions  is  itself 
another  new  exercise  for  the  pupils. 

DlC^ATJDX. 

A  third  exercise  which  should  he  taken  in  eonneetion  with  the 
reading  is  the  dictation.  In  this,  too,  on  principle  no  new  words, 
no  words  that  have  not  already  occurred,  are  introduced:  the 
pieces  of  dictation — similarly  to  the  ear-exercises — are  trans- 
formations aiul  variations  of  tiie  p*issage  already  studied.  Here 
again  Plnttner-Haumier  (II.  1,  73)  offers  a  concrete  example. 

L'amljassadeur  do  Henri  VIIl. 

Henri  VIIL,  roi  (rAni^leterre,  irritt'  contre  Frauvois  ler,  roi  de 
Franc^e,  choisit  pour  umlwissadeur  im  extque  anglais.  Lorsque 
eehii-ci  ap)>rit  le  sujet  de  son  ainhassade  et  les  paroles  lilessiintas 
qu1l  an  rait  a  repeter,  il  eut  peur.  ''Pourquoi  vous  etfrayex^vous  ?** 
hii  {lit  le  prince,  "  si  le  roi  de  France  osiiit  vous  taire  le  nioindre 
mal,  on  eouperait  la  fcete  a  toils  les  Fran<;ais  qui  seraieni  dans 
mes  etiits.'*  '*Tres  hien.  Sire/'  repondit  leveque,  *'niais  je  pnso 
que  de  tt>utes  les  teles  qii  on  aiu^ait  coupees,  il  n'v  en  aiirait  pas 
une  qui  remplacerait  la  tete  que  j'ai  sur  ines  epaules/' 

On  this  passage  Piatt ner  gives  the  fo! lowing  piece  of  dietiitinn. 

Le  roi  aAngleLerre  Henri  VIIL,  etiuit  irrite  centre  le  roi  do 
France,  hii  envoya  vm  ambassar!em\  Cet  ambassiideur,  qui  i'Uut 
nn  eveque  anglais,  avait  une  mission  difficile  tt  remplir  Le  roi 
hii  deniandait  de  faire  entendre  a  la  cour  de  France  (k^s  paroles 
blessantes.  L*eveque  eut  pern*.  11  jjens^iit  que  Fran(;ois  let  so 
vengerait  en  le  tuant.  Henri  rhenlia  a  le  ra.ssurer:  "Si  le  ro 
de  France,"  lui  dit-il,  *'tx>uehjiit  k  vi^tre  personne  (h  un  de  vos 
cheveux),  on  eouperait  la  lite  a  tons  Ics  Fran<;ais  qu  on  trouvendt 
en  Angleterre."  "Ce  semit  luie  terrible  vengeiiuee/'  Fe|K>ndit 
leveque,  ''  mais  de  toiites  (^es  tetes  pas  une  seule  no  serai  t 
preferaVikt  a  la  tete  que  Dieu  in  a  donnee/' 

Genemlly  speaking  the  reailing  bc^ok  will  ot  course  not  provulo 
the  form  of  the  dictation — in  fact,  it  must  not  give  it,  lest  the 
pupils  be  able  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  heforehund,  while  it 
ought  to  be  an  extempore  exercise.  The  tciicher  nuist  arrange 
the  dictation  himself  While  the  dietiition  in  the  beginning 
follows  pretty  closely  the  wording  of  the  reading-matter  it  initHt 
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gradually  become  freer,  until  eventually  its  contents  have 
scarcely  anything  to  do  with  that  of  the  reading-matter  and 
indeed,  borrow  from  it  little  more  than  the  vocabulary. 

Accidence  of  the  Elementary  Course. 

In  the  accidence  which  is  to  be  practised  in  this  stage,  the 
verb  occupies  the  principal  phice.  As  with  the  m-ammar  as  a 
whole,  so  also  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  is  to  be  essentially 
inductive  and  derived  from  the  reading-matter.  Practice  in  the 
forms  of  the  verb  is,  in  principle,  to  be  proceeded  with  in  two 
ways : 

{a)  With  the  verb  alone  in  individual  forms. 

(6)  In  an  entire  sentence ;  and  the  form  of  the  sentence 
to  be  conjugated  is  to  be  taken  from  one  of  the  previous 
reading-passages. 

Thus  not  only  is  "j'aime"  to  be  conjugated  as  a  simple  verb 
in  all  forms — mterrogative,  negative,  interrogative-negative, 
backwards,  forwards,  and  changing  the  order  ot  the  persons — 
but  also,  for  example :  j  aime  les  animaux,  j  aime  mes  parents 
or  in  still  more  complicated  sentences:  j'aime  les  animaux  et  je 
ne  leur  joue  pas  de  mauvais  toiu^;  j'aime  mes  parents  et  Us 
m'aiment,  nous  aimons  nos  parents  et  ils  nous  aiment,  tu  aimes 
tes  parents  et  ils  t'aiment,  vous  aimez  vos  parents  et  ils  vous 
aiment;  j'aime  les  memes  personnes  que  tu  aimes,  nous  aimons 
les  memos  personnes  que  vous  aimez,  tu  aimes  les  memes 
personnes  que  j'aime,  vous  aimez  les  memes  personnes  que  nous 
aimons  etc. 

The  repetition  of  these  exercises  as  often  as  possible  and  in  as 
varied  form  as  possible  is  necessary  for  fixing  the  conjugation 
ot  the  verb  in  the  memory.  How  varied  in  character  these 
conjugation-sentences,  which  have  to  adliere  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  reading  matter,  may  be,  is  shown  by  Walter, 
among  other  places  on  pp.  39-44.  It  is  also  shown  by  the 
nimierous  examples  in  conjugation  that  are  contained  in  the 
class-books  of  Plattner-Heaumier  and  of  J.  Bierbaum  (Lehr-und 
Lesebuch  der  FranzOsischen  Sprache  nach  der  analytisch- 
direkten  Methode,  Leipzig,  Rossberg,  1897). 

A  I'ecole  j'ai  un  sac:  k  I'ecole  tu  as  un  sac:  k  I'ecole,  il  a  un  sac, etc. 

Uans  mon  sac,  j'ai  mon  crayon:  dans  ton  sac  tu  as  ton 
crayon,  etc. 

Dans  mon  plumier,  j'ai  ma  plume:  dans  notre  plumier,  nous 
avons  notre  plume,  etc. 

Dans  mon  cahier,  j'ai  mes  devoirs:  dans  ton  cahier,  tii  as  tes 
devoirs,  etc. 

Je  suis  pret  k  partir  pour  I'ecole :  nous  sonmies  prets  k  partir 
poiu*  recole,  etc. 

J'ai  dans  mon  sac  tout  ce  qu'il  me  faut :  tu  as  dans  ton  sac 
tout  ce  qu'il  te  faut :  il  a  dans  son  sac  tout  ce  qu'il  lui  faut,  etc. 

J'ai  chez  moi  plusieurs  animaux:  tu  as  chez  toi  plusieurs 
animaux,  etc. 
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J'entends  le  chant  des  oiseaux:  tu  en  tends  le  chant  des 
oiseaux,  etc. 

CONJUGAISON    Rl^:CIPR(>QUE. 

(1)  Question:  Ou  est-ce  aue  j'entends  le  chant  des  oiseaux  ? 
Reponse:    Tu    entenas   le   chant   des  oiseaux    dans    les 

champs. 

(2)  Question :  On  enttmds-tu  le  chant  des  oiseaux  ? 
Reponse :    J'entends  le  chant  des  oiseaux  dans  les  pres. 

(3)  Question :  Ou  entend-il  le  chant  des  oiseaux  ? 
Reponse:    II  entend  le  chant  des  oiseaux  dans  la  foret, 

etc.,  etc. 

J'attends  k  lombre  le  retour  de  la  fraicheur — je  descends  dans 
les  pres  ou  la  fenaison  a  lieu — j  etendsl'herbe  avec  nia  fourche — 
je  suspends  mon  travail  pour  me  reposer — je  me  rends  au  champ 
oil  la  moisson  a  commence — je  ne  perds  ptxs  de  temps  et  je  me 
rends  vite  h,  la  maison — je  ne  reponds  pas  parce  que  j'ai  peiir. 

J'ai  conduit  ma  mere,  je  lai  conauite,  etc.  Est-ce  que  je 
cherche  le  papier  ? — Oui,  tu  le  cherches  (Non,  tu  ne  le  cherches 
pas) — Est-ce  que  tu  cherches  le  papier  \ — Oui,  je  le  cherche  (Non, 
je  ne  le  cherche  pas).  Demandai-je  le  timbre-poste  ? — Oui,  tu  le 
demandas,  etc.  Ecrivais-je  la  lettre  ? — Trouvais-je  la  plume  ? 
Ai-ie  apporte  du  papier  a  lettre  ?— (Oui,  tu  en  as  apporte.)  Ai-je 
ecrit  de  mon  voyage  ?  Porterai-je  la  lettre  k  la  postc  ?  Oui,  tu 
I'y  porteras.  Me  rendrai-je  a  Paris  ? — Ai-je  ete  k  Paris  ?  Te 
donnerai-je  Tenveloppe  ?  Te  rapporterai-je  la  carte  postale  ? 
T'ai-je  parle  de  cette  attaire  ?  T'ai-jc  remercie  de  la  nouvelle  ? 
Je  fais  ma  tache  et  je  mo  tais.     Je  ne  crois  pits  ce  que  je  lis. 

Je  resous  renigme  et  je  m'en  ris.  Je  souris  et  j'eii  conclus  que 
je  surtis  k  mois  seul.  Jo  ne  medis  de  personne  et  ainsi  je  plais  i\ 
tons.  Je  t'en  fais  accroire  et  tu  me  contrefais  et  me  maudis 
pour  si  pen  de  chose.  J'omets  sou  vent  moi-mome  ce  que  je 
prescris  aux  autres. 

It  is  clear  tliat  in  the  conjugation  of  whole  sentences  more  is 
att<ained  than  mere  certahity  in  the  forms  of  the  verb.  At 
the  same  time  a  facility  of  speech  is  aimed  at,  a  mechanical 
acquisition  of  idiomatic  turns,  and  equally  unconsciously  and  by 
a  sort  of  habit  the  most  essential  points  of  the  syntax  oi  the 
verb.  In  order  that  all  this  may  be  atUiined,  two  things  are 
necessary: — (1)  A  systematic  arrangement  of  the  class-book 
especially  in  the  reading  passages;  (2)  the  formation  of  the 
conjugation  sentences  by  the  teacher  according  to  their  subject 
matter  and  with  a  definite  aim  in  view. 

Je  doute  que  je  puisse  t'en  dire  toiite  Thistoire.  J'ignorais 
qu'il  te  fallut  tant  de  peine  et  d'adresse.  Je  ne  crois  pas  (juc  tu 
te  sois  trompe  de  chemin.  Je  ne  me  doutais  pas  que  tu  fusses 
deja  si  pres.  Je  no  doute  piis  que  tu  ne  sois  un  des  premiers 
Je  ne  me  pas  (jue  tu  ne  sois  pas  tres  inconstiint. 

Je  ne  sachc  rien  qui  soit  plus  interessant.  Si  j'eusse  pu  prevoir 
lo  beau  temps,  je  serais  sorti.     Je  souhaite  que  tu  choississes  ce 
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eheiiiin.  Je  pcnnettnu  quo  tu  finisses  ton  dejeuner.  Je  trou- 
verai  bon  que  tu  partes.     Jc  tiens  k  co  que  tu  voies  la  grotte. 

J  ai  vu  (Te  mes  proprcs  yeux  le  Grancl-Opera  cle  Paris.  Je  me 
suis  pourvu  do  jiunelles  et  tu  t'en  poiu'voiras.  Je  suis  bien  assis 
dans  CO  fauteuil.     Je  me  suis  assis(e)  et  tu  t'assienus. 

J'ai  resolu  do  continuer  mon  metier.  Je  me  suis  resolu  k  faire' 
une  promenade  avec  toi.     Je  me  suis  resolu  k  t'entcndre. 

J  ai  ecrit  a  mon  anoien  maitrc,  je  lui  ai  ecrit.  J'ai  suivi  mon 
oncle,  je  I'ai  suivi.  J'ai  suivi  tes  conseils,  je  les  ai  suivis.  J'ai 
survecu  de  trente  ans  a  ma  mere,  je  lui  ai  survecu  de  trente  ans. 

That  by  sudi  a  method  not  only  the  verb,  but  also  the 
accidence  of  the  other  parts  of  speech  and  the  chief  points  in 
their  syntax,  can  be  practised,  is  quite  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
selections  from  Walter  and  by  the  examples  given  by  Plattner- 
Heaumier  and  by  Bierbaum. 

The  Junior  Course. 

After  tlie  pupil  has  in  the  elementary  course  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  linguistic  feeling  or  intuitive  sense  or  the  language, 
after  he  has  learnt  to  think  in  the  foreign  tongue,  after  there  has 
been  developed  in  him  to  a  certain  degree  the  capacity  of  answering 
at  once  in  the  foreign  tongue  questions  put  in  a  suitable  and  easy 
form,  and  that  without  going  through  the  process  of  converting  the 
question  into  his  mother  tongue,  after  he  has  mastered  the  acci- 
dence and  after  he  hits  absorbed  the  most  important  laws  of 
syntiix  less  by  reflection  than  by  habit  and  unconscious  assimila- 
tion, there  follows  the  middle  stage  of  the  language  course. 

The  middle  stiige  is : — 

1.  Primarily,  that  of  reflective  language  study:    the  stage 

of  grammar. 

2.  Secondly,    that    of    extended    conversation    practice 

Stjirting  from  the  contents  of  the  reading-passages, 
there  will  be  an  intentional  breaking  away  from 
them  to  pass  to  other  subject-matter. 

While  the  exercises  introduced  in  the  Elementary  Course 
for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  the  gi*ammar  exclude  on 
principle  all  translations  of  the  mother  tongue  into  the 
foreign  tongue,  now  translations  from  the  mother  tongue  are 
admitted.  The  chief  reason  which  militated  against  the 
translation  from  the  mother  tongue  was  that  a  too  early 
application  of  the  faculty  of  construction  and  reflection  hinders 
the  development  of  linguistic  feehng  or  intuitive  sense  of  the 
language  and  renders  more  difficult  the  acquisition  of  fluency 
ami  facility  in  expressing  even  the  simplest  thoughts  in  the 
foreign  tongue.  From  this  point  of  view,  translation  from 
the  mother  tongue,  now  that  this  end  has  been  attained,  is 
no  longer  dangerous.  It  is  indeed  doubly  useful.  It  is  of 
use  in  learning  the  grammar  of  the  language:  it  is  further 
of  importance  in  attaining  to  a  deeper  ^rasp  of  the  grammatical 
relations  in  general,  and  to  a  clearer  insight  into  the  structure  of 
the  language.     It  forms  in  this  way  an  excellent  schooling  for 
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the  miuci  SiK*h  there  wjis  alrejidy  in  any  case  in  the  elementary 
course  with  its  viiried  exercises,  especially  its  convei-siition 
practice.  ''  What  intense  activity  of  luind  is  not  called  into 
play"  (says  J.  Uierhanni  in  ]\\^  "Die  analytisch-dirckte  Methode 
des  neusprachlichcti  Ijnti  rrirljts/*  Oxsscl  (Th,  Kay)  1887, 
page  62)  '*  in  ^nng  in  a  foreign  language  a  definite  and  intelligent 
reply  to  a  dt'Hnite  question !  CoMlenLs,  voealnilary,  accidence, 
tense,  mood,  position  of  word  and  sentence,  and  in  addition 
proniuiciat  ion,  acet»nt  of  Wiirti  and  .sentence,  all  mnst  l)e  present 
to  the  inind  and  ear  in  mihroken  succcsMon.  Such  an  exercise 
makes  at  legist  as  great  wills  tin  the  power  of  logical  and  fonnal 
thought  as  any  otiier.  with  this  advant4ige,  that  it  relies  on  the 
concrete  example  and  not  im  the  abstract  rule,  and  further  that 
it  aids  the  devclo|>iiH;nt  nf  linguistic  feeling  or  intnirivc  sense  of 
the  language  instead  uf  nudcrmining  it, and  extends  the  Tnutenals 
of  language  at  the  sariie  time/' 

Translation  from  the  mother  tongue  into  the  foreign  tongue  is 
of  service  in  giving  a  tirmer  gi-asp  and  a  deeper  penetration  into 
the  materials  of  language  alreadv  known  to  the  jjupil  and  the 
grannnaticui  1  laws  containcil  in  them,  A  feeling  for  that  which 
IS  ciirrect  in  the  language  has  been  already  acquired  by  the 
pupil  in  the  lower  stage, — and  indeed  something  more  than  a 
mere  luidcfined  and  unconscious  feeling:  the  exercises  imder- 
biken  in  the  knver  sbige  for  inculcating  the  granmiar,  altlmugh 
they  jiimcd  primarily  at  making  thsit  uliich  is  gi-anuiialit^allv 
correct  uncons<  iously  a  part  of  tlie  life  and  hahit  tif  the  pupil 
will  not  have  failed  ti>  give  him,  and  to  some  extent  consciiaisly, 
a  clear  insiglu  iiUo  the  graniucitical  relations  of  the  larkguage. 
As  a  further  aid  to  the  attainnunt  of  a  more  thr»rough  knowledge 
of  these  relations  there  is  now^  added  in  this  part  of  the  course 
translation  from  the  mother  tongue  into  the  foreign  tongue. 
For  pur|)oses  of  learning  the  language  it  is  cpiite  surticient  if 
these  tratislati»ins  are  free  repnuhu'titais  of  the  language  material 
already  provided  in  the  foreign  tongue.  In  tho  Hrst  instance 
these  reproductions  will  adhere  pretty  closely  to  the  model:  it 
goes  without  saying  that  they  are  so  arranged  that  they  do 
really  offer  opportunity  for  iiractising  the  exercise  in  grammar 
that  has  just  been  worked  tnrough.  (Tradually  they  wilK  as  far 
as  the  content:;  are  con^'cncd,  i>ccomc  more  and  more  rcmittely 
connc^ctrd  with  the  motlel  giv<^n  in  the  Heading  book,  iuid  as  far 
as  language  is  concerned, — witluait  JTiiUi'd  containmg  any  new 
words  or  idiomatic  phnises — they  will  become  more  independent 
and  free.  Sentences  in  the  motlier  tongue  containing  wnnls  or 
idioms  not  yet  known  to  the  )>nnil,  and  the  translation  of  whit  h  ho 
nnist  hunt  up  in  a  note  or  vocariuian',  have  for  the  learning  of  a 
language  but  little  value  *' Let  no  man  be  dc^^'ivid/'says  Perthes 
in  his  '  Zur  Refcirm  dt^s  lateinischcn  t'nterriclits  auf  (lynmasicn 
und  Kealschuh*n,*'  h  ( 1885),  1*1  "  Knowledge  uf  grammaticid  rules 
and  even  certainty  in  their  apulication  is  no  true  linguistic  training  I 
An  essent'al  requirement  is  the  a(-tiuisition  of  linguistic  feeling  or 
intuitive  sense  of  the  hingiiage.  The  formation  of  this,  howuver, 
is   directly   hindeied   l»y  sikIi   sentences   containing   luiknown 
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words.  Nor  will  translation  from  tho  mother  tonmio  particularly 
aid  its  fonnation,  thongh  for  act:|niring  a  sound  knowlodgo  of 
the  grammar  it  is  of  some  coTisiderablo  valno/' 

Tlie  stmtenves  in  the  mother  tvmcfne  must  he  for  the  most 
part  connected  with  one  another  in  ilicir  snhjeet-mattcr.  If  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  of  thi.s  sort,  there  is  no  need  to  over- 
anxiously  avoid  a  few  isolated  sentences,  provided  of  course  that 
tliese  isolated  sentences  are  only  variations  and  extensions  of 
sentences  that  are  alrejuly  kno^sTi  to  the  pupil  from  previous 
rc-ading.  In  this  way  it  will  he  possihlo~if  it  should  be 
necessary  for  rendering  intclhgilile  unv  partieuLirly  diiiieult  rule 
— to  bring  again  before  the  pupil  all  the  sentences  that  have 
occurred  whifdi  contain  examples  of  the  rule  in  cpiestion,  cither 
in  a  fonn  that  ailheres  fairly  closely  to  tho  original  or  in  a 
form  that  has  been  freely  changed  and  extended,  so  that  every 
granmiatical  phenomenon  that  liithcrto  has  been  iu'.quired  only 
unconsciously  is  by  means  of  these  variation  exercises  raised  to 
the  position  of  a  grammatical  phenomenon  that  is  eonipletely 
and  clearly  understooil  It  would  be  useful  if  there  were 
collectwl  rciHly  in  the  grammar  all  the  examples  that  had 
occurred  up  to  that  point  of  the  study  of  the  language. 

For  the  ae(|uisition  too  of  a  soiander  kutiwledge  of  the  meaning 
of  words,  translation  from  the  motlicr  tongue  is  of  some  value. 

To  what  extent  are  these  translation  exercises  from  the  motlier 
tongue  to  be  carried  at  this  stage  ?  I  think  it  would  be  lunply 
suttieient  if  the  study  of  the  systematically  arranged  grammar 
together  with  the  translation  exercises  from  the  mother  tongue 
occupied  half  trf  the  entire  time  available  in  this  stage.  Tho 
grammar  «tf  this  stage  embraces,  besides  a  recap! tuliition  of  the 
accidence,  the  wliole  of  the  elementary  s^^ltax  (it  is  only  tlie 
elementary  syntax  that  l>e]ongs  to  the  sch<M.»l).  The  grammar  is 
studied  ioductively ;  the  examples  cited  for  the  individual  rides 
are  sentences  thai  are  already  known  to  the  pupil  from  pre^  ions 
reading.  If,  in  addition  in  these  examples  lluit  are  already 
within  the  pupils  range  of  km»wlrdgc,  there  are  introduced 
occasionally  and  in  liruitcd  m  no  her,  a  few  others  that  are  not  yet. 
known  to  him,  there  is  no  fault  to  be  foimd.  Tlie  principle  of 
induction  which  is  to  be  firmly  adhered  to,  will  not  he  violated  by 
the  present  e  of  some  few  such  examples  among  a  greater  abimd- 
anee  of  others  taken  from  the  pupils  own  range  of  exj)eriencc. 

The  second  half  of  the  avuilatile  time  in  this  stage  is  occupied 
by  studjing  and  working  up  new  language  material  This 
material  serves  on  the  one  hand  as  an  objective  material  on 
which  to  base  certain  sections  of  grammar ;  on  the  other  hand 
ir.  will  he  used,  t\s  in  the  elementiiry  coiu-se  for  pieces  of  dictjitiou 
vuricd  from  the  original  and  for  prartice  in  conversation. 

Tlu^se  conversation  exercises  follow  on  the  one  hand  the  three- 
told  aim  tliat  they  had  in  the  elementary  course  ;  on  the  other 
hand  there  comes  in  here  a  fourth  aim  and  one  to  which  special 
importance  is  to  he  attached.  In  the  lower  stage  the  exercises  in 
question  and  answer  aimed  primarily  at  reproductions  or  varia- 
tions of  the  material  of  the  reading  hook,  and  in  the  junior  CLursc 
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thill  exei*cise  nuist  ituleed  not  be  neglectetl  llioru  iiuist  now,  how- 
ever, be  introduced  an  exteiisi«ju  of  tliis  convoi*siitiun  pracf  ice.  By 
a  systenuitic  tnuisitioa  from  the  contents  of  thu  reiidiny  Tuatorial 
to  other  matter,  by  a  systematic  emancipation  of  the  pupil  from 
a  too  close  clinging  to  the  contents  of  what  he  has  read,  he  can 
be  led  to  a  freer  use  and  a  more  complete  mastery  of  the 
vocfdndary  h<*  is  a<'c[uainted  with.  By  means  of  such  exereisi^s 
arranged  with  the  delinite  olijeet  of  aecustoniing  the  pupil  to 
break  away  from  the  contents  and  expressions  of  the  material 
mvi»n,  a  new  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the 
linguistic  feeling  or  intuitive  sense  of  the  languiige,  and  facility  in 
thinking  in  the  foreign  tongue  mil  Im?  considerably  increased, 
Exaujples  of  such  exercises  will  be  foimd  in  parti<'ular  in  H. 
Klingnardt's  Ein  Jahr  Erfahrungen  nut  <ler  imitativen  Metliode, 
Marburg  (Elwert)  INSS,  (iN*mpare  also.  *'Tlie  English  Sttideut," 
page  61]  footnote.) 

The  Senior  Course. 
After  there  has  been  imptirteil  in  the?  junior  coiirse  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  gramnmr  by  mtJiuis  of  systematic  grouping  of  the 
grammatical  pheiiomena  and  by  practising  these  in  translation 
from  the  mother  tongue,  and  after  tlie  linguistic  feeling  or  intuitive 
sense  of  tlie  language  has  been  still  fiu'ther  developcfl,  partly  by 
means  of  dictation  (the  passages  for  which  are  for  the  most  part  of 
unknown  contents  bin.  with  known  vo<'alailar)),  and  ]>artly  by 
what  is  most  important  of  all,  the  extendcHl  eonversati<in  exercises, 
then  grammar  and  the  exercises  necessary  for  its  practice  (including 
translation  from  the  mother  tongue),  lall  agam  into  the  back- 
groimd  to  make  room  for: — 

(I.)  an  extensive  reading  of  autho!*s. 
(TL)  free  written  compositions, 
(Hi)  enlargement  of  the  vocabulary 

In  the  elemenUiry  and  junior  courses  the  reading  book  was  the 
centre  of  the  entire  teaching.  The  pass^iges  in  it  were  selectetl 
and  arranged  systt^matically  in  relation  to  grammar  ami 
voc^ibulary,  and  for  the  tiiue  l>eing  the  attention  was  rigidly  ron- 
tilled  to  and  concentrated  on  them.  They  formed  the  starting 
point  for  the  a(-^(juisition  of  the  language  and  provided  the  t  ntire 
linguistic  material,  which  was  supplemented  by,  at  most,  some 
few  det^nils  bf>rrowe<i  fri^in  the  immediate  circle  of  thought  of  the 
])upib  from  his  natural  surroundings  or  from  the  situplest  and 
most  <;ustoniarv  incidents  of  s<'Ikm>1  life.  In  tin*  reading  i>f 
authors  (or,  of  course,  of  selei-ted  portions)  such  a  nnnut<^  study 
and  sui.^h  an  intensive  (*)  attempt  to  derive  all  the  protit  possiblij 
from  the  reading  matter,  as  was  the  cjise  in  the  pxeviiajs  stages, 
hiis  no  nlace.  The  contents  of  that  whitdi  is  reacf  will  indeed  be 
repeatetl  in  the  foreign  tongue,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
subject-matter,  wdiich— so  far  as  is  j)ossitile — is  to  be  given  in  the 
foreign  tongue,  will  ofter  opptirtimity  for  digressions,  which  will 

(*)  Trmmlaiof^t  Mat^— The  ♦*  inteimive "  methoil  in  Paeda^gics  signifies  tlje 
liiethoi]  whicli  concentrates  the  attention  for  ti  liiue  rigidly  to  a  Umttt;<!  field 
of  stmt} « 
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be  equivalent  to  the  extended  conversation  practices  of  the  junior 
course.  In  general,  however,  it  will  be  preferable  in  the  explana- 
tions of  the  contents  or  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  passage  reiid 
to  confine  the  attention  to  that  which  is  necessary  to  the  deeper 
grasp  of  the  contents;  the  aim  must  bo  to  read  as  much  as 
possible  and  enjoy  the  author  and  his  individuality.  Tf  the 
author  is  not  too  difficult  he  will  be  read  rapidly,  since  the 
extensive  vocabulary  of  the  reading  passages  of  the  two  lower 
stages  will  have  provided  the  pupil  with  a  large  stock  of  words. 
Moreover,  the  already  largely  developed  linguistic  feeling  or 
intuitive  sense  of  the  language  Avill  now  prove  of  value.  And  con- 
sequently the  more  rapid  reading  and  the  more  facile  penetration 
into  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  author  will  bring  greater  profit 
and  bear  richer  fruit  than  the  custom  previously  so  much  in 
vogue  of  commencing  with  the  reading  of  an  author  as  soon  as 
the  most  elementary  facts  of  grajnmar  had  been  studied. 

We  may  here  ask  whether  all  that  is  read  is  to  be  translated 
from  the  foreign  into  the  mother  tongue.  The  answer  to  this 
question  varies  according  to  the  stanapoint  taken.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  mere  acquisition  of  the  language  it  is  not 
necessary  to  translate  everything.  In  easy  passages  a  short 
summary  or  a  short  description  in  the  foreign  language  will 
often  suffice.  If,  however,  that  point  of  view  is  taken  which 
considers  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  a  part  of  the  general 
instruction  of  a  school  curriculum,  then  a  moderate  amount  of 
translation  will  be  required  (oral  or  written)  as  an  exercise  in 
style  in  the  mother  tongue. 

II.  The  written  compositions  which  are  introduced  in  the 
senior  course  are  mainly  of  two  kinds : — 

{a)  Free  reproduction  of  something  related  to  the  pupils. 

(6)  Exercises  in  correspondence  style. 

The  first  kind  is  best  prepared  for  by  abundant  exercises  in 
oral  reproduction  of  inciclents  related  by  the  teacher  (of  course 
in  the  foreign  tongue).  As  soon  as  the  pupils  have  acquired  a 
certain  facility  in  this,  an  advance  will  be  made  to  written  repro- 
ductions. The  teacher  relates  something,  has  the  contents 
repeated  by  two  or  three  pupils,  puts  a  few  questions  in  the 
foreign  tongue  to  a  few  others,  and  then  the  pupils  prepare  at 
<mce  in  the  lesson  their  written  account  of  the  incident.  It  is 
far  better  that  the  narration  should  be  given  by  the  teiicher 
really  extempore  than  that  it  should  be  read.  Sometimes  a  list 
of  headings  or  a  rough  outline  of  the  contents  of  what  has 
been  read  in  the  author,  or  of  what  has  been  talked  of  on  a  con- 
versation^picturoO),  will  offer  material  for  such  compositions. 

The  exercises  in  correspondence  style  exclude  all  translation 
from  the  mother  tongue.  The  pupil  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  of  correspondence  style.     By  means  of  model  letters 

(*)  Translators  A'o/^.  -Conversation -picture  is  used  for  the  German  "An" 
schauungalrild."  Such  pictures  a.s  Hiilzel's  Wall  Pictures  of  the  Seasons  are 
here  referred  to. 
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— prt'lerably  such  jis  deal  with  the  ordinarj'  events  of  life — he 
K^\nis  the  toniial  expressions  of  address,  of  commencement  and 
iA  conclusion,  as  jdso  the  nu»st  indispensiible  points  in  the  text 
oi  the  letter  itself,  and  how  to  address  and  date  it,  and  then  is 
instnu  till  to  write  a  letter,  the  general  contents  of  which  are 
speiifie\l.  At  the  commencement  "such  letters  woidd  be  first  of 
all  s^>ne  through  orally. 

111.  The  acouisition  of  a  suitable  vocabulary  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  learning  a  language.  The  passa-jes  of  the  reading 
book,  which  occupies  in  the  elemental^-  and  jimior  courses  the 
cenirv  of  the  instruction,  must  be  sclixte^l  antl  arranged  on 
a  definite  plan  with  special  regiinl  to  a  suitable  vocabidaiy.  It 
woidd  be  quite  wning  if.  as  w:is  the  c-ase.  for  instance,  a  few  years 
agv>  with  a  much  praiseil  class  bi>ok  of  English  for  German 
piipils,  the  pupil  hiid  to  le;im  for  a  year  in  the  b«ook  without 
meeting  with  expressions  like  letter,  post,  railwav.  steamer, 
tailor.  i\>rtee.  supper,  mother,  daughter,  girl.  l<*autifuL  In  the 
elementary  and  jiuiior  courses  the  vocabuiarj*  is  to  be  so  sekctcd 
tliat  it  sliall  Iv  preparatory  both  to  the  speech  of  everyday  life 
and  to  the  literan*  language  oi  the  authors  that  are  to  le  read  in 
the  senior  t\>URe.  It  will  be  didicult — nay,  almc^t  impossible — 
tor  the  pupil  to  feel,  appieeiate,  and  enjoy  the  bftaiuv  and 
indiviiluaiity  of  an  author  if  he  is  nit-t  in  ^^^^h  sentence  by  too 
many  new  ami  unknown  words^  From  this  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  that  already  mentioneil.  an  imduly  early  start  in  the 
leading  of  authors  cannot  Iv  recv^mmended. 

The  eularg^^ment  of  the  vocabulary  in  the  M:*nior  i^HUse  can  l<? 
carrieil  v^ui  in  tw-o  wii\-v;.  either  Iv  ni«in<  of  s\^iemati«.\iny 
arrangwi  lists  of  w.»r\is  i  which,  by  thv  t.;4v.  :>  u«x  to  ihr  titste 
v^f  evtry  ^niiv  or  iii  v\^iiniVT:.>n  Tiii:h  ;%  o^lUvtion  of  phras«.-s, 
si;ch  AS  :he  " Fraurv^is*. he  Sprw !n;iiini:t ii."  ly  J..»h,iiin  Stonn 
v^f  I'hnstiair..^.  which  iriHttrt  :hv  m*t>:  ttkinria!  p>inis  oi 
graiuir-ar  ,^i:rt  phrase\n.^v  in  v\HiversA:i-  ■:>  :Ak'en  frjrii  n^d  lire « -X 

AdirirnMy  suiuxl  uv\  1  :hiuk,  :or  tiilirrlr.j  :ho  vrval-vilary 
arv^  •It's  rur.oris  ofw^nwrsiv!  :..-riv:ur\>.  v.Li.h  --:h*:T  isTicers  «jn 
iwe:hv\:  vall  :o  :he:r  aivl  *"oss  si:::ally,  .*»s  ::  m:vii:>  :o  m^»  even  in 
the  elcivx r,:arv  v\K;rv<\  as.  t.^r  i:.>:ar.^^ .  M  Hur.ii^nii  in  his  very 
vVtr.r.vr.rlciV^  Kv^k. "  l>ie  A:,>*'hA,r-;:.i:  i::.  i:-:*:<i  riihlirhriL  Untcr- 

M.^kir.iT  :he  :Vr\ic^  Iav.cxvC^^  ir.srr.,.::;::  •:•:»:  1:0.^5::  n  s;;.-h 
yA:">.>  is  :xs<:  :y  -.h-  ^t(^;:  ?.ouuc\r  -^:  .^tv-'-V-v-'h^  :.>^;'  :!inx;i:h 
AIM  yr^x  ::><'  t.v  \ir^v  ,i  v-v,r..\ r  . :  *.  .-?.:>.  Tr.-/  . h:-. :  aLiu  :: rorv i^rn 
-a:i^:^>C:  i:^>:rv:.::^-:  -::  s  h  v'<  ^<  >^:v.i  --i:  ^>av^  V  :b^  rvadin^ 
oc  A  -s,-:::..;  Arvl  :::x:^^:r::  ^vt^.:utv  :hA:  -I^"  .im^rle  the 
r\^:xT>  :r.  .,;xr':s  .v.v.l  ,%>v'r:x::.:;>  ,*i:A  ><rv-.  /,>  a  c:i*it  :o  the 
i^ry%;^r  :h.-xh:  .:  :h-  -  f.--  :>.  ::..  I:  -<  ,,  -  i>:uk^  --  r>>u - 
:v,-;r.-,  :>;  >:\:iy  c:  .•.\::h.-v  :.v  -vr-.v  R::  :.  .i-,-^?  ::  :^v  loujc. 
:v.  :.>:  ^::^v,,y.:  :.,^  ,s. •;..:*;  >.v.  -n^:.yi:V.-:T  :.-v  -. \:;c.>:v-  Ar..i  v;ir:ed 
v.vu^.;lirv  xi^riV;:  ^  :^.t  .:\  \c  ,^xry  .^:  ::.^  >U:iotis  ol 
■*^-*'"-*^-*'  •  —  ■   '^  -K.  "  ><*  .\  ":..  >'.i.v;.      I>  ',:   rM\-  •  :."^vc:s?tikr%"  tV»r  a 
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pupil  at  school  to  Iciirn  the  foreign  desi^atidhs  of  all  the  vege- 
tables and  of  every  kind  of  fish  and  fowl  that  appear  on  the 
market,  of  all  the  instruments  used  by  the  countryman  in  agri- 
culture and  at  harvest  time,  of  ail  the  parts  of  a  horse's  harness, 
or  all  the  expressions  relative  to  the  doimjs  of  the  vine-dresser  in 
his  vine-culture  and  grape-gathering  ?  The  predominance  must 
in  any  case  in  the  elementary  course  be  assigned  to  the  ordinary 
(x)nversational  language ;  but  a  systematic  hmitiition  of  it  to  the 
most  necessary  things  nuist  be  insisted  on.  It  cannot  be  the 
Uisk  of  the  school  to  fit  out  the  pupil  with  a  vocabidary  that  will 
enable  him  to  converse  on  all  the  occurrences  of  dail^  life.  If, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  material  pro\nded  for  hun  in  the 
reading  book,  he  has  actually  learnt  to  speak,  if  he  has  a  fair 
mastery  of  the  expressions  of  the  very  commonest  occurrences  ol 
school  life,  if  he  is  acquainted  with  the  words  and  idioms  neces- 
sary for  travelling  (about  railways,  steamers,  customs,  tramways, 
hotels,  restaurants,  purchases,  theatres,  taking  lodgings,  ordering 
clothes,  &c.),  then,  it  seems  to  me,  he  is  sufficiently  well  fitted 
out  to  be  able,  were  he  at  once  to  begin  a  residence  in  the 
country,  to  find  his  way  about  and  continue  his  education  without 
trouble. 

How  by  the  aid  of  pictures  the  instruction  may  be  made  fruitful 
in  the  acquisition  of  expressions  not  only  of  concrete  objects,  but 
also  of  abstract  notions  and  indeed  of  synonyms,  is  shown  by 
P.  Lange  in  his  lecture  : — "  Beobachtungen  una  Erfahningen  auf 
dem  Gebiet  der  Anschauungsmethode."     Wien  (Holzel),  1897. 

'*  Series  "-exercises  a  la  Gouin  or  k  la  Carrd  can  also  be  advan- 
tiigeously  employed  in  this  st^ige  for  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the 
vocabular}\  Gouin  difters  notably  from  Carre  in  that  he  proceeds 
on  the  basis  of  the  subjective  mental  image,  and  goes  so  far  as  to 
reject  the  objective  reality,  while  Carre  makes  his  conversation 
practicjcs  dependent  on  the  direct  contemplation  of  the  object. 
(Cf  il.  Hartmann,  Reiseeindrilcke  und  Beobachtungen  eines 
deuts(;hcn  Xeupliilologen  in  der  Schweiz  und  in  Frankreich, 
Leipzig  (P.  Stolte,  1(S1)7,  page  105  ff).  Both  systenis  possess  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  and  lively  teacher  a  convenient  means  of 
practising  and  enlarging  the  vocabulary.  But  to  make  them  the 
only  or  even  the  chief  means  of  instruction  would  be  a  mistake. 

Another  ex(H»llent  means  of  enlar^nng  the  vociibulary  is 
olfered  by  the  study  of  word  -  formation,  though  it  api)eixrs 
(|uestional)le  whether,  if  the  senior  course  lasts  only  one  year, 
there  is  sufficient  time  for  it. 

If  the  senior  course  extends  beyond  one  year,  and  if  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  is  so  large  that  the  reading  of  authors 
and  the  above-mentioned  compositions  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  vocabulary  by  other  exercises  need  suffer  no  reduction,  the 
following  additional  exercises  can  be  used : — 

Repetitions  and  extensions  of  what  has  been  learnt  in 
the  grammar. 

Hard  pieces  of  di(;tation. 
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Instruction  in  metre,  literature,  and  style.  For  the 
study  of  style  0.  Ulrich's  "  Schulgrammatik  der  franzO- 
sischen  Sprache,"  Berlin  ((liirtner),  might  serve  as  a 
welcome  guide. 

With  the  recapitulation  of  the  grammar,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  an  extension  of  what  has  been  previously  learnt,  there  can 
be  to  some  extent  combined  the  stucly  of  word-formation,  while 
in  the  recapitulation  of  the  accidence,  everywhere  that  oppor- 
tunity offers,  other  words  related  in  thtnr  roots  can  be  inserted — 

E.g.,  for  the  adjective  frais,  fraiche  will  be  immediately  given ; 
rafraichir,  le  rafraichissement. 

For  the  verb  savoir:  le  savoir,  le  savoir-\nvre,  savant,  le  savant, 
sage,  la  sagesse. 

For  croire :  la  croyance,  croyable,  incroyable,  le  credit. 

For  ^mouvoir :  I'emeute,  I'emoi,  I'emotion. 

Cf  K.  Kilhn,  "  Entwurf  eines  Lehrplans  fttr  den  franzOsischen 
Unterricht  am  Realgymnasium,"  Marburg  (Elwert),  1889,  page  18. 

The  grammar  can  also  be  brought  into  connection  with  the 
reading  by  the  teacher  requiring  the  pupils  to  arrange  and  group 
together  all  the  examples  bearing  on  a  particular  section  of 
the  grammar  that  appear  in  a  fairly  large  portion  of  the  reading, 
and  by  again  discussmg  these  particular  grammatical  phenomena 
in  the  light  of  the  examples  so  obtiiined. 

Historical  and  comparative  grammar,  etymology  and  philology 
do  not  belong  to  the  school ;  they  belong,  as  does  also  the  study 
of  phonetics,  to  the  advanced  and  specialised  studies  of  the 
university. 
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THE  TEACHER  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES  IN 
PRUSSIAN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

HIS    EDUCATION    AND    PROFi:SSIONAL 
TRAINING. 


SUMMARY. 

Introduction : 

Better  methods  of  instruction  ro^il  cause  of  Gennan's 
superior  command  of  modern  languages.  Training  of 
teachers. 

I.  Prussian  regulations  as  to  training  of  teachers. 

A.  The  Reifezevgnis  (Certificate  of  Maturity).  Comparison 
of  Enghsh  and  Prussian  leaving  examinations.  The 
Keifezeugnis  of  different  types  of  schools. 

B.  The  University.  Comparison  of  main  features  of  English 
and  German  Universities.  Degree  not  essential  to 
teacher.  Professors  of  modern  languages.  The  two 
schools  of  modem  language  teachers.  The  English 
University  Seminar  at  Berlin.  Pro-Seminar  at  Gottingen. 
English  course  at  University  of  Berlin. 

C.  The  StaafS'Pt^ilfuvg,  General  knowledge.  Teacher's 
diploma.  Special  subjects.  Forthcoming  regulations 
Insistence  on  knowledge  of  spoken  language.  Manner  of 
conducting  examination. 

D.  Professional  training. 

1.  The  Seminarjahr.  Gymnasial  Seminars.  Royal 
Pedagogical  Seminars.  Modem  Language  Pedagogical 
Seminar  in  Berlin. 

2.  The  Probejahr. 

II.  Pnissian  organisation  and  English  individuahsm.     Objec- 

tions to  present  system  of  training.  Recent  growth  of 
modem  language  teaching  in  Prussia.  General 
educator  to  be  preferred  to  specialist.  Inferiority  of 
foreigners  as  teachers  of  their  native  languages.  Value 
of  phonetics  to  teacher.  True  fimction  of  secondary 
school  better  understood  in  Prussia  than  in  England. 
Foreigner  indispensable  as  Lektor  at  the  University. 
Prussian  student  of  modern  languages  has  not  sufficient 
opportunity  of  visiting  foreign  countries.  Foreign 
students  at  English  Universities.     German  teachers  m 
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English  schools.  Prussian  Government  should  give 
greater  aid  to  teachers  while  training.  Further 
qualification  of  teachers.  Enthusiasm  of  German 
teachers  as  shown  by  attendance  at  holiday  courses. 
Permanent  classes  for  teachers.  Foreigner  m  schools 
as  "Court  of  Appeal."  Comparison  of  status  and 
conditions  of  work  of  English  and  Prussian  teachers. 

Appendix  I. — Most  important  German  works  consulted. 

Appendix  II. — The  German  State  Universities. 

Appendix  III. — Details  and  table  of  Foreign  Holiday  Courses. 
1898. 

Appendix  IV. — The  Modern  Language  Association. 
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THE  TEACHEK  OF  MOBERN  LANGUAGES  IK  PEXTSSIAN 
SECOMDABY  SCHOOLS.    HIS  EDUCATION  AND  PEOFESSIONAL 

TEAINING. 


It  lias  boeiL  ivmarkt* J  by  foreign  critics  of  our  educational 
iii.'^tUiitifms  that  J^iigli.sli  ?iecondary  schools  art?  a  liimdied  yvars 
Invalid  tlitj.se  i)i  tjt'rniaiiy  in  Iheir  organisation  and  curricula. 
The  two  syjitems  of  ^chooh  urt-,  huwever,  so  absolutel}^  different, 
they  are  so  entirely  a  result  of  distinct  national  forces, 
tliat  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  compare  them  with  mathematical 
jirecision.  The  future  alone  can  determine  the  relative  value  of 
thi;!  educalioo  which  each  has  furorshed  during  the  nineteenth 
century ;  the  comparisfju  of  c(»mmon  educational  factors  is  all 
that  is  at  jiresent  possible.  To  one  such  factor  public  attention 
in  Eu;>;land  has  been  particularly  directed  during  recent  yearb, 
and  Germany's  superiority  in  modern  language  instruction  is 
noiv  generally  recognised. 

The  fart  that  young  Germans  liave  a  more  thorough  command 
of  nnxlern  languages*  than  tlie  boys  who  leave  our  secondaiy 
schools  was  first  remarked  in  commercial  circles.  The  coii- 
clusifui  immediately  drawn  was  that  the  gift  of  tongues  had 
been  bestowed  on  the  German  nation  but  denied  to  us»  In  the 
course  of  the  inquiries  undertaken  in  connection  with  thia 
report  I  have  obtained  the  opinion  of  many  (ferman  authorities 
on  this  interesting  theory.  All  were  exceptionally  qualified  to 
pronituuce,  some  of  them  heinET  Pnjfesstu's  at  Universities  where 
there  are  a  numljer  of  Englishmen  studying  Gei  matu  They  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion.  They  staled  that  the  Knglislimen 
who  came  to  Geraiany  with  the  serious  intention  of  learning 
the  language,  for  example,  those  who  further  qualified  for  the 
Kngli'^h  teaching  profession  by  studying  at  a  German  University, 
showed  themselves  as  capable  of  beaming  a  foreign  tongue  as 
the  Germans;  hut  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  started  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  which  was  inlinitelv  inferior  to  that 
command  of  Engli^^li  possessed  by  German  boys  on  leaving 
seh(»ob  and  that  at  the  <ame  time  they  betrayed  a  lamentable 
ignnrance  of  the  manner  in  which  a  modern  language  should  he 
learnt.  These  authorities  had  only  one  explanation  to  offer:  the 
teaching  of  modern  languafres  in  English  schools  was  unsafifl- 
factory.  Tlie  ha'^tilv  formed  aud  still  widelv  accepted  tbeorv  of 
the  German's  nalnnil  ]jredisjiosition  must  be  ahandoued,  and  we 
must  sei'k  an  ex]>l  a  nation  in  the  different  conditions  under  which 
modem  languages  are  taui^fht  in  the  two  countries.  I  have 
already  discussed  the  ouestion  of  the  position  assigned  to  this 
branch  of  instruction  in  German  curricula,  and  in  the  same 
rcjjort  have  rf^fcrred  to  the  fiiethods  of  teaching  which  are 
employed.t     The   greater   amount   of   time   allotted  to  modern 

*  In  ronnet-tian  witli  the  Pvussian   tonchcr   in   tliin  n-porl    the  Iviiu  Mo<lern 
t,ari^Mi!i;:*'s  in*  ln«le>  tvnly  Kti^xUkIi  nnrl  Fri-ntli. 
t  Sfr  **  Tlic  TwiphingW  Modoni  bangimges*  in  Frankfnrt,  etc."  m  tUi**  volaiiie. 
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languages  in  Geiman  schools  accounts  for  mucli,  and  the  superior 
methods  for  still  more.  But  the  better  and  more  delicate  tte 
methods,  tlie  more  chance  there  is  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
teaelier ;  the  greater  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  a  subject 
the  greater  danger  there  is  of  its  becoming  wearisome  and 
uninteresting  to  the  piipil.  It  is  on  .  the  teacher  that  the 
successful  manipulation  of  both  depends,  and  it  is  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  mod(»rii  language  master  in  German 
secondary  schools  that  we  shall  discover  the  chief  causes  of  our 
own  inferiority. 
^IkTJi^^  The  success  of  the  teacher  may  be  said  to  depend  on  three 
'**"*  '^^  things :  his  knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  teaches,  his  personality, 
and  his  acquaintance  vdilx  the  science  of  education.  In  England 
'^^e.have  hitherto  relied  mainly  on  the  first  two  of  these,  and 
have  consequently,  among  many  failures,  produced  a  certain 
number  of  brilliant  emj)iricists.  The  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  attached  equal  importance  to  all  three,  and,  to  ensure 
the  last,  have  insisted  on  every  teacher's  undergoing  a  course  of 
professional  training.  It  is  sometimes  advanced  that  all  training 
is  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  diminution  of  individuality. 
If  this  is  so,  the  difficult  problem  presents  itself :  whether  it  is 
wise,  in  the  cause  of  national  education,  to  sacrifice  the  chance 
of  possessing  a  few  brilliant  schoolmasters  to  the  certainty  of 
providing  an  army  of  competent  teachers.  Any  training  which 
tends  to  reduce  the  teacher  to  a  machine,  any  imparting  of  rule- 
of-thumb  procedure,  and  not  of  living  principles,  is  to  be  depre- 
cated, for  it  is  a  man's  personalitj^  alone  which  inspires  his 
teaching  with  the  ^^tal  force  necessary  to  raise  it  to  an  educative 
infirence.  It  is  now,  however,  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  English  authorities,  including  the  majority  of  schoolmasters 
themselves,  that  some  degree  of  training  is  desirable  for  secon- 
dary teachers. 

But  while  we  have  only  recently  become  convinced  of  the  need 
for  this  training,  and  while,  in  spite  of  manv  experiments,  we 
have  not  yet  definitely  solved  the  problem  of  how  it  may  be  best 
supplied  and  enforced,  in  Prussia  the  State  took  the  matter  into 
its  own  hands  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  Until  the  beginning 
of  the  ])resent  century  secondary  teachers  in  Prussia  enjoyed  a 
somewhat  similar  exemption  from  furnishing  specific 
proofs  of  professional  qualifications  to  that  extended  to 
the  some  class  of  teachers  in  Ensrland  to-dav.  The  theological 
examinations,  including  a  pedagogical  test,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  for  admission  to  holy  orders,  was  considered  to  offer 
sufficient  opportunity  of  proving  a  candidate's  fitness  for  the 
lii<^rlier  feuehins:  profession.  Tacancies  in  the  staffs  of  higher 
schools  were  filled  in  various  ways,  amoiiijj  others  by  an  r.ramen 
pro  loro^  wliTch  the  jiatron  of  the  school  allowed  a  member  of  the 
Consistory  to  conduct.  It  was  not  until  Prussia  was  forced  to 
leeognisc^  that  the  very  existence  of  the  State  defended  on  the 
hiirher  education  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  that  greater 
nUeiih'nii  was  paid  to  the  equipment  of  her  secondary  teachers. 
The  result  of  Prussia's  endeavours  to  resist  the  tyranny  of 
Ts'apoleon  is  a  matter  of  history.  Tier  success  was  due  to  that 
stimulation  of  patriotic  feeling,  which  was  the  work  of  certain 
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ministers  of  Frederick  William  I II.,  and  whieh  culminated  in  the 
formation  of  the  great  ''  League  of  Virtue."  Among  the  reforms 
of  tliis  period  was  the  reorganisation  of  the  educational  system. 
]  (ij-aw  attention  to  the  political  position  of  Prussia  at  that  time, 
because  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  uneasiness  caused  in  England 
[,<  tL.'  rapiil  develoi^Mri^t  rf  forcif'n  i>t\ti(^ns  that  the  demands 
for  the  reform  of  secondary  education  are  daily  becoming  more 
urgent. 

It  was  in  ISOT  that  the  State  first  instituted  a  separate  test  for  Prussian 
teachers  in   the  Prussian  Higher  Sidiools.     The  regulations  for  jf^'^**^'''''^ 
this  State  examination  {Staats-Prufufuj)  were  issued  12th  July,  Training  of 
1810,  during    \Vilhelm    von   Humboldt^s  short  tenure    of   office.  Teachers. 
They  were  drawn  up  by  this  minister  with  the  aid  of  Siivein  and 
Schieiermacher.     By  these  regulations  (Ordnung  tier  Prdfung 
(ler  Candidatendes  hoheren  iScJiidamts)  s])ecial  qualifications  were 
demanded  from  those  entering  the  higher  teaching  profession, 
and  Prussia  thus  affirmed,  what  is  now  generally  admitted  in 
(jerniany,  that  scholarship  alone  could  not  make  a  teacher :   in 
the     words     of     L.    Wiese    **  dass    mit   der    wissenschaftliehen 
Vorhereitvng  die  Vorhddung  fiir  das  Lehramt  nieht  erschopft  ist.'* 

In  this  first  Staafs-Prufutig  a  knowledge  of  the  Theory  of 
Kducation  and  of  kindred  subjects  was  recjuired  of  the  candidate, 
who  had  also  to  give  evidence  in  a  trial  lesson  {Probclekfion)  of  his 
practical  ability  as  a  teacher.  This  trial  lesson  was  similar  to  that 
which  still  forms  part  of  the  examination  of  elementary  school 
teachers  in  England.t  In  Prussia  it  was  soon  discovered  to  be 
unsatisfactory  as  a  test,  and  was  abolished  by  the  minister,  von 
Altenstein,  in  the  decree  of  24  Sei)tember,  1820.  A  year  of 
probation,  the  Prohejahr,  was  established  in  its  ])lace.  Another 
change  was  introduced  in  1890,  when  an  extra  year  was  added 
to  the  course  of  professional  training,  the  Seminar jaJir,  which 
precedes  the  Prohejahr. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  Vae  present  purpose  to  trace  in  all 
its  details  the  historical  development  of  these  regulations  as  to 
the  traininn:  of  secondary-  teachers.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  discuss 
them  as  thev  exist  at  the  present  day.  Those  which  more 
particularly  bear  on  the  subject  of  thi?  report  are :  — 

1.  Ordnung  der  Priifung  fur  das  Lehramt  air  hoheren  Schulen. 
r>  February,  1887. 

2.  Ordnung  der  f.rahisrhen  Aushlldting  der  Kandidalen  fiir 
d<is  Lehramt  an  hoheren  Schiden,     15  March,  1890. 

•].  Ordnuntf  der  Reifeprilfungen  an  den  hoheren  Schulen, 
6  January,  1892.* 

Among  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Staat s-Priifung  are 
the  two  following :  — 

That  the  candidate  must  havo  obtained  the  Reifezeugnis 
(Certificate  of  Maturity)  of  one  of  the  three  types  of 
higher  schools  having  a  nine  years'  course  ; 

*  Issueil  si  mill  tan  ef;u  sly  Mith  the  new  Jjhrplanc  tf  l.S'  2. 
t  It  is  also  the  "practical  exaniinaticn"  for  both  the  Cambridge  and  Victoria 
Secondary  Teacbe^i  EHploma. 
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Tliat  lie  mast  in  addition  have  spent  tliree  years  at  a  German 
State  University, 

A.  The  Reifezeiignis  (Certificate  of  Maturity ). 

'VK\s  is  tho  r*»rtiHculii  given  tn  boys  who  have  passed  the 
Leaving  Exaniinutiun  {Rtifeprufung)  of  one  of  the  Secondary 
iSihooIs.*  In  hi^  work  on  tht*  "  Iti^her  iSehools  and  rnivei>ities 
in  iJeiinany"t  Matthew  Arimhl  luis  placed  thi^  oxaniinatiou  on 
tho  same  level  as  that  for  an  ordinary  |)ass  degree  at  t  Jxfurd  and 
Cambiidge,  or  the  French  havrdiaurcut  i\i  his  tiine.i  The  Prussian 
licifejrriif  ttiu/  difters  from  these  examinations  in  that  it  is  a  achool 
and  not  a  I  University  examination.  But  here  it  would  bo  more 
useful  to  point  out  how  it  ditfers  in  one  or  two  partieulars  from 
the  Oxford  and  Canibriil^e  Higlier  t'ertiHtate  Examination,  quite 
apart  Ironi  the  relative  '*  dittieidty '*  e»f  these  examinations. 
t*ompnnt*mi  I'l  fli<?  hr^jt  place  the  Reifeprufufig  is  not  conducted  by  an 
of  i':ii;;lHj  exten\al  board  of  examiners,  but  by  a  (Vmimission^  which  is  com- 
""'^  f'^J^*****^"*"  posed  of  the  Director  nf  the  School  aod  tho^c  masters  who  teach 
Exiuiii  nation,  '^^  ^^*^*  highest  class.  Hi  is  ('(immission  {<•  presided  over  by  a 
:^pecially  appoint^^d  member  of  tfie  Provincial  Hoard  of  Insjx^ctors 
[Provhi ziul 'Sihul- K tiilet] iiim) .  The  (diject  *>!'  this  examination  is 
to  ascertain  not  what  knowledge  a  boy  may  have  of  certain 
subject^s  at  a  given  moment,  but  if  he  has  duly  pmfited  from  the 
education  afforded  him  by  the  school,  and  is  "  ripe"  to  proceed  to 
the  1  niversity  or  other  superior  eilueatiunal  institutions  ;  in  short, 
wlh'iher  at  this  age  he  has  n^ached  that  j^tuge  of  develH|mient 
reijuisib^  frn*  his  future  |>ei-funoaiire  cif  the  duties  uf  a  Ciermau 
citi/en.  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  iuslruetitm  given  in 
the  school  is  in  conformity  with  the  staudaid  that  the  nation  has 
set  up  as  most  favourable  to  its  owii  interests.  The  t<*achers,  on 
beioL'  apnoi nted  to  these  schfxds,  bring  with  them  a  rerognition 
td*  llieir  qn;iIific^ations  and  ability,  wbicb  they  have  v\\?v\ 
opporliinity  of  eontirmin^f  under  the  vyv  of  the  authorities. 
ITtvnce  it  is  not  uecessary  for  this  examination  to  test  the  teachers 
and  llie  currT^iiIa,  which  is  t!ie  primary  object  of  the  Knglish 
examination  referred  to.  The  ennfidence  in  the  teacliers,  shown 
by  the  coUKtitution  of  the  Prussian  Examining  Commissi  on,  is 
only  possiltle  when  there  are  otficially  recogiused  curricula,  and 
when  the  tetichers  themselves  liave  (ditaiued  th-^  sanction  cf  the 
State.     I  shall  refer,  in  antither  section  of  thin  report,  ti>  tlie 

*  For  a  iU*tiiili*<l  aernntit  of  thr^  Rrifcf^riifHnfj,  srr  Momnniinlmii  liy  Mr  M.  E. 
Suiltf^r.  Itoyal  CntmniHsiut)  l?q»ort,  vuK  w,  pp.  2T-33^ 

k  M  w mjllnii  tint]  (Vl.  ISas, 

t  Cf.  IM;^hi  r  SrlHint^  and  CTiivefsitieM  in  GernirtTiv,  iKfiS  cilition,  p.  230. 
*'Tlie  t*xaTninaU«M»  fi»r  tli«  «l(^;:rPu  uf  IjHrholor  of  nrts.  whicli  wp  phire  at  the  mn\ 
of  oT;r  tliree  year^*  university  couff^e.  is  merely  the  AftfturiA'flftTffXtiwni  of 
Cierrwitjy,  the  i'prntve  du  harm  In  utf  tit  of  Vranoe,  pt^iccnl  in  hoth  of  thiwe 
rrtiintrics  at  the  entuosce  to  uniiet^ily  »tudie>  jiij^tend  (»f,  nswith  lis**  at  their 
e;Ioi*e,*'  It  dtould,  of  rniiTx^  he  nMueiiilirred  thftt  the  prencnt  tleinandH  of  the 
exHfttinatiitn  for  the  "  p,■U'^s  '  d<?jn'ee  referred  to  art'  very  dilTerunt  to  Mhnt 
tliey  weT-e  thirty  ycar><  nt^o,  when  tUe^^e  wonln  ^^eru  wxitten.  Anl  even  supposinj:? 
thin  enlcnhilion  of  Miitliiew  Arrohrs  to  have  heen  eorreet,  it  inerelv  takes  into 
aecount  the  anionnt  of  hook-lcnowle<l^e  jiosse^Heil  hy  tlie  taudidates  in  the 
r€^peeti>'e  exanitnatioiis  ;  and  thiw  i**,  Rfter  alJ.  only  one  of  the  foree.M  (aeeord iTii? 
to  Enjilif^h  traditional,  ^'^1  t^^n  vtyt  p^t'ortant)  which,  together  M^th  otliers, 
prodiieei*  the  total  result— ^jducaiioii. 
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serious  endeavour  of  the  Prussian  authorities  to  conduct 
examinations  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  foim  a  real  test  of 
the  candidate's  education.  The  Reifeprilfung  consists  of 
written  and  oral  divisions,  great  importance  being  attached  to 
the  latter.  Prizes  are  not  ollered  in  connection  with  this 
examination,  and  little  stress  is  laid  on  the  obtaining  of  *' dis- 
tinctions," indeed  the  idea  of  a  minority  of  excellence  seems 
foreign  to  the  principles  of  education  as  generally  understood 
in  Prussia.  Neither  is  the  French  system  of  rivalry  between 
dii^crent  schools  encouraged. 

The  Relfezeugnis  also  serves  as  the  certificate  of  admission  to  fhe 
certain  professions  and  occupations  in  the  Civil  Service.     That  Ecifezeugtiis 
of  each  of  the  three  different  types  of  Higher  Schools  has  a  ^^  ^^j^"^ 
distinct  value  of  its  own  as   regards  the  Sfnats-Prtifung  and  sehools. 
the    Universities.     The    Reifezeugnis   of    the    Gymnasium    (the 
fully   classical   school)    admits   to  all   branches   of  the   Staats- 
Prii fling  ;  that  of  the  Uealg\Tnnasium  (the  semi-classical  school, 
wliere  Latin  but  not  Greek  is  taught)  allows  a  candidate  for  the 
higher    teaching   profession    to    qualify   only   in    Mathematics, 
Natural  Science,  and  Modem  Languages  as  his  principal  sub- 
jects ;   that  of  the  Oberrealschule  (the  higher  Latin-less  school) 
does  not  admit  a  candidate  to  examination  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages at  the  Staats-Priifung.     From  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the 
t(»acher  of  modern  languages. 

In  the  Gymnasium  alone  English  is  not  one  of  the  obligatory 
sul)jects  of  instruction.*  The  majority  of  the  students  of  English 
come  from  the  Realgymnasium.  Professor  Victor,  of  Marburg,  . 
together  with  other  eminent  Professors,  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  pupils  of  the  Gymnasium  were  not  more  encouraged  to  take 
u]i  English,  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  both  Greece 
and  Pome  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  tlie  student  of  English  at 
the  University. 

French  is  a  compulsor^^  subject  in  all  the  schools. 

B.  The  University. 
There  are  twenty-two  State-Universitieg  in  Germany,t  that  is  Comparifion 
to  say.  Universities  subsidised  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  controlled  fgaturSj  of 
l)y  the  State.     They  have  freedom  to  appoint  their  own  officials,  English  and 
and  exert  great  influence  in  the  choice  of  Professors,  nominating  Oennan 
candidates  for  the  approval  of  the  Government.     The  State  does  ^^"ivemtiea. 
not    interfere   in    matters  of    internal    management,    such    as 
examinations  and  courses  of  instruction.     At  these  twenty- two 
centres  there  are  more  than  -32,000  matriculated  students, J  a  fact 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  connection  with  the  de- 
mand that  every  candidate  for  the  Staats-Priifung  must  have 
si)ent  at  least  three  years  at  the  University,  for  it  places  this  de- 
mand in  a  ver^'  difterent  light  to  that  in  which  it  would  be  re- 
garded in  England.     That  such  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
German  nation  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the  highest  education  is  due 
to  greater  facilities  and  lower  fees.     These  twenty-two  Univer- 

*  It  niuHt  however  be  taught  as  an  optional  subject  in  every  Gymnasium. 

t  See  Appendix  II. 

X  A  small  proportion  are,  of  course,  foreigners.  It  is  also  interesting  to  notice 
that,  in  addition  to  these  matriculated  students,  over  6  000  persons  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  attending  lectures. 
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sities  resemble  one  another  in  their  main  features,  and  it  will 
be  advisal)le  to  note  brieHy  how  these  differ  from  those  of  the 
English  type,  represented  hy  Oxford  ani  Cambridge.  In  the 
first  i)laee  there  is  no  collegiate  system,  a  Geiman  University 
beijig  nominally  ccmiposed  oi*  four  se[)aiate  faculties.  A  some- 
what similar  system  ol) tains  in  France,  but,  like  everything 
organised  by  ]Nap(ileoii,  it  is  a  strongly  centralised  one,  each  of 
the  four  facu1ti(»s  being  until  quite  recently  immediately  subor- 
dinate to  the  central  authority  implieid  by  VUniversUe  de 
Frcnive.*  In  Gennany,  however,  each  L'niversity  is  a  distinct 
and  iiulepeiideut  body,  presiding  over  its  own  faculties;  so  that 
the  rigid  symmetry  of  the  Treiich  I  diversities  is  avoided. 
Consequently,  the  German  type  may  be  said  to  hold  a  position 
midway  between  those  of  England  and  France,  possessing  much 
of  the  freedom  of  the  fonner  and  many  of  the  advantages  of 
cvintral  control  of  the  latter.t 

The  four  faculties  of  the  German  Fniversity  are:  — 

(1)  Die  theolof/ische  Fahiltat. 

(2.)  Die  juristische  Fakultdt, 

('])   Die  niciliziniiiche  Fakultdt. 

(4)  Die  philoso  phi  ache  Fahdtat,  fomierly  calh  d  facvltas 
artiiun. 

The  first  three  of  these  are  sufficiently  explained  by  their 
names,  the  last  occupies  itself  mon  particularly  with  the 
work  of  general  cidture  and  educaticm.  It  is  in  this  faculty  that 
all  students  preparing  for  the  higher  teaching  i)rofession  are  to 
be  found,  indeed,  they  form  the  majority  of  its  members.  It  is 
therefore  naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  Professors  in  the 
philosophical  faculty  will  adapt  their  instruction  to  the  require- 
ments of  these  students.  13ut  neither  does  this  nor  any  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  University  degenerate  into  a  special 
scl'.ool.  In  the  words  of  Matthew  ArnoldJ :  *'  It  is  the  function 
of  the  University  to  develop  into  science  the  knowledge  a  boy 
brings  with  him  from  the  secondary  school,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  directs  him  towards  the  j)rofession  in  which  his  know- 
ledge may  most  naturally  be  exercised.  Thus,  in  the  Univer- 
sity, the  idea  of  science  is  primary,  that  of  the  ])rofession 
secondary ;  in  the  special  school,  the  idea  of  the  profession  is 
j)rimary,  that  of  science  secondary.'' 

Universitv  ^^'^^  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Staats-Priifung  do  not  in- 

cTegreo  not      elude  the  possession  of  any  universitv  degree,  but  merely  stipu- 

®**««"tial         late  that  three  years  shall  have  been  passed  at  the  University. 

to  Teac  ler.      ^^  ^^^  same  time,  the  Doctor's  examination  is  the  natural  ter- 

minaticm   of   a   student's   University  careei^,   and,   consequently, 

many  candidates  before  presenting  themselves  for    the    Staats- 

Prilfuiuj  obtain    the   degree   of    l)octor   of   Philosophy.     Many, 

however,  for  pecuniary  and  other  reasons,  fail  to  do  so.§    It  is 


*  This  systtMii  luiM  ]>een  n*contly  iiKxlifictl,  more  particularly  in  the  ciuse  of  the 
Ihiiversity  of  l*aris.     Sec  M.  Liartl's  Paper. 

t  The  Universities  of  Austria,  Switzerland  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
Fribourg),  the  Netherlands,  Scandina\ia,  and  Kutsia  are  all  modelled  on  the 
German  type. 

X  Op,  ctt 

§  At  Berlin  the  University  fees  for  this  examination  are  about  17/.  15«. 
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interesting  to  notice  that,  iu  u  I'uuntr)  where  titular  distinction  a 
would  certainly  appear  to  have  gix»ater  weight  than  with  U8, 
although  there  is  a  certain  advantage  to  he  gained  trimi  the 
possi\ssi(>n  cd  this  degree,  the  want  id  it  cannot  lie  said  to  liaudicap 
a  teaclier  U\  any  serious  extent,  I  have  met  several  head-niasteis 
w!i(i  liad  merely  satisfied  the  State  regulations.  The  mioinium 
course  of  three  years  at  the  l^niversity  is  generally  exeeedc!,  few 
students  entering  for  the  I>tictor*s  examination  hefore  the  ejid  ot 
their  fourth  year.  The  course  of  studies  they  pursue  while  at  the 
University  is  naturally  determined  hy  the  o1)ligatory  and  optional 
siihjects  in  which  they  will  he  **xannned  in  the  Sfants-PritfitiKj. 
It  is  only  necessary  here  to  eonsider  the  special  fjpportunities  tluit 
are  offered  for  the  stmly  of  modern  languages. 

Tho  Professors  of  iniuiern  languages  at  the  Universities  are 
all  Qernians,  and,  a.s  tar  as  I  have  heen  ahle  to  ascertain, 
men  who  have  passed  through  the  diflVrent  grades  of  the 
higher  teaching  profession.  Sidiordiiiate  U"*  the  Pn>fes8or, 
wJT'j  is  responsilile  for  his  teaching  and  discipline,  is  the  Lektor* 
whose  mother  ttmgue  is  gem^rally  the  jiuigoage  whie!i  is 
hcing  studied.  These  Lektors  ajv  fioorly  paid,  from  T-'j/,  to 
low.  a  year,  and  it  in  only  hy  giving  private  lessons  and  hy 
other  ardnrms  work  that  they  (^an  possihly  earn  a  com- 
fortahle  living.  Consequently,  the  post  cannot  he  said  to  he 
alt<»gether  an  attraetive  one,  Imt  it  offers  exe«dlent  eppnt- 
tunilies  to  a  foreigner  who  wishes  to  learn  Gennan  nnder  tke 
most  favrmraltle  eonditions,  as  nn^rt*  than  one  Knglisliniun  has 
jjroved.  The  Lektor's  duties  van  hi  ditfeient  Hnivei vitie»* 
aceording  to  the  individual  Professor  to  whom  he  is  attached- 
He  always  lectures  in  his  ftwn  language,  and  generally  undertakes 
the  more  niochun  and  le>s  >(»ii'n title  ^ide  of  the  in^trueti<ui.  I'here 
seems  to  he  great  ditH(*ulty  in  proeiiiing  eflii'ifnit  i'reneh  Lektors, 
which  is  not  altogether  to  he  wondered  at ;  the  autimrities  have 
generally  to  fall  hack  rui  Belgians  or  Swiss. 

The  Professors  of  English  whom  I  met  had  all  an  excellent 
cfqnnianfl  of  the  spoken  languages-  -in  at  least  one  caf^e  a  per- 
fect command.  The  gentleman  especially  i(*fef  r*'d  to.  who  might 
certainly  have  passed  for  an  I'lnglishmau,  had  only  nmdc  orea- 
sioiiiil  .short  visits  to  England,  mi  id  had  ac<piired  his  inaslery  <»f 
the  spoken  language  frcun  lOnglishnren  in  dermany.  I  mention 
this  as  it  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Prussian  authorities  an*  them- 
selves capahle  of  appreciating  a  Professor's  knowledge  of  a 
language  on  its  own  merits,  nufl  are  not  reduced  t'»  the  neces- 
sity of  ganging  it  hy  tlu"  length  uf  his  residence  in  th(*  foreign 
country— a  test  of  variahle  and  inconstant  value. 

As  iu  thn  schools,  so  in  tlie  T^niversities,  ihr  Professors  of 
modern  langnages  xiw  divided  mUy  two  parties.  Put,  as  hoth 
the  "  Reformers ''  and  the  more  conservative  party  recognise  that 
the  scientific  study  of  language  is  necessan^  at  the  University,  in 
this  highest  department  of  the  profession  they  differ  rather  as 
to  their  \iews  on  modern  langiuige  leaching  in  the  Higher 
Schools  than  in  their  own  actual  methods  of  instruction.  To 
thtise  accustomed  to  English  ways  of  studying  nrodern  tan- 
gnages,  it  would  appear  that  the  majority  of  the  University 
P-ofe«9ors  agreed  far  more  than  tliey  differed*  Bnt  if  the 
teacLing  in  the  Higher  Scln»ols  were  tf)  be  regulated  ^v\\A%  \\x 
l39Cu  "S  ^ 
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the  demands  tif   tlie    Universities,   the   tlijf  ere  rice   between   such 

views  as  liw  tnllnwinji;  coul<l  u<»l  he  iji^iioretL 

Prufeaaor  Morshaoli,  uf  Gottiiigeii,  dcijxres  that  all  boys  com- 
ing to  kim  irom  the  schools  should  be  well  iUM|iiainted  with  the 
classical  languages,  and  he  considers  "  ftimilianty  with  modern 
languages  ol  uiucli  less  inipurtuncc,  as  the  former  are  the  basis  of 
all  phibdogical  stadies,  ami  dt-ficiencies  in  tbe  latter  can  easily  be 
maiJe  up  attei wards;  "  vviitMt*as  Professor  \  ietor,  of  Marburg, 
the  leader  t«f  the  "Kt*toim_,"  while  fully  recugnising  the  import- 
ance of  a  thorough  tVmmlatitiu  f»f  Latin  and  Ureek  for  students  of 
Knglish  literature  and  pbib>h»gy,  is  of  opinion  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  sjndven  languagt'  shnuhl  torm  the  fmsis  of  all  l^niversity 
studies  iu  modern  languages,  ami  eoiis»Hjuentiy  demands  that  his 
students  shuuld  have  act^uireil  thi^  at  school.  They  both  agree 
that  a  student,  on  leaving  tbr  I'mveisity,  ought  to  be  able  to 
speak  the  langujfege  well ;  but  Professor  Vietor  not  only  makes 
this  liis  olijeet  but  also  i»repares  such  of  his  students  as  are  to  be 
schoolmasters  to  teach  Knglish  in  the  schotils  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  uf  the  '*  Heioraiers/''* 

lioth  parties  insist  on  the  study  uf  phonetics  at  the  University. 
To  quote  the  wtuds  of  ])r.  Sweet :  "  The  importance  of  phonetics 
as  the  indispm-aide  foundation  of  all  study  of  language — 
whether  that  study  l)e  purely  theoretical  or  practical  as  well — 
is  now  generally  admitted/' 

Professor  Alois  HruT^dl,  of  Berlin,  seems  to  have  reconciled,  in 
the  course  of  studies  he  has  planned  for  his  student^s,  the  different 
^iews  ot  these  two  parties.  Fur  tfjis  reason  particularly,  I  select 
his  work  as  an  example  of  what  is  being  clone  al  the  Uerman 
Universities  towards  the  t^quipment  of  the  teacher  of  nmdern 
languages.  Professor  Branal  kindly  allowed  me  to  visit  his  Eng- 
lish Seminar.  The  Tniversity  Seminars  muat  not  be  confounded 
with  t!ic  pedagogical  Semimirs  dealt  with  iii  that  part  of  tliis 
repoj't  which  is  devcited  to  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 
The  object  of  tlie  rniversity  seminars,  in  this  as  in  other  sub- 
jects, is  to  enalde  students  to  supplement  the  lectures,  which 
they  have  f(dIowed»  by  special  reading  and  original  research, 
under  the  direct  supeiinttndence  of  the  Professoj*  and  Lektor. 

Professor  Brandl  insists  that  in  general  only  English  shall  he 
spoken  in  his  Seminar.  Professor  Morsbach,  of  (hitlingent,  on  the 
other  hand,  states  that  five  years'  ex]>enence  has  conviucetl  him 
that,  if  he  emjdoved  tmly  English  in  his  Seminar,  where  mxich  of 
his  most  important  scientific  work  is  done,  many  details  would  not 
be  un<lerstood  or  would  be  only  impcH'ectly  grasped  by  the 
students.  On  entering  the  Berlin  Seminar,  however,  one  is  con- 
fronted by  a  notice  in  English,  which  cou'^ecration  of  the  building 
to  the  foreign  languaero  has  aroused  a  certain  amonnt  of  ]mtriotic 
resentment  outride  the  Fniversity.  *' Exlraordinary '*  members 
are  allowed  to  attend  this  Seminar  on  pavment  of  a  small  sub- 
,«?enption  to  the  library.     The  "ordinary"  member^?,  nearly  all 

*  I  hiivo  anmltKl  to  tlu^t^o  jmnf  iple**  in  another  n^port.  They  are  very  rilily 
ftet  fortli  in  F'rofi*ssor  F,  Hpencer%  esnay  on  tbc  Ivarliin^  of  French  and  (Jcrnian 
in  *'  Chapters  on  the  Aims  and  Praetic'e  of  Teaching."  Cambri*lge  17niversity 
Pre!*8,  1897. 

t  The  Eniiflish  Reiiiiiiar  at  Gcittirisjc^n  wtK  the  ;HO<H>tnl  to  Iw  fonn<hvT  in  fk^r- 
Tnnny.  C/k  \ri\ch*oi\  '*  Kntfllsohf  rhilohv/i«\"  hy  A.  HmndK  iu  ''  Dii-DeulHchcii 
VnivemtaUu,'*     Kr»ter  liatitl  \\\  Lexi>^,  Fkjrlin,  18RH  {A.  Aahor), 
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of  wLom  are  prepaiiug  for  the  teaching  profession,  are  obliged, 
as  a  condition  of  admission,  to  satisfy  the  Professor  that  they 
are  capable  of  holding  a  conversation  in  Knglish  and  timt  their 
pronunciation  of  the  laugnuge  is  satisfacLorv,  They  must  also 
know  the  Aughi-Saxon  deciensicjns,  which  knowledge  implies 
some  study  of  Gothic. 

Aithough  I  visited  this  Seminar  during  the  vacation  1  found 
several  students  at  work  there,  who  displayed  a  considerable  cnl- 
locjuial  conmiand  td  English,  Two  of  tliem  had  attended  the 
Oxford  fj  niversity  Extension  Summer  Meeting  of  1897,  and  had 
been  veiy  pleased  with  the  kind  reception  accorded  them. 
There  was  an  excellent  Ktiglish  librury,  giving  evidence  of  great 
sldll  and  care  in  the  selection  and  classification  of  the  books. 
It  was  up-to-date  in  the  standard  woiks  of  literature,  and  was 
regularly  supplied  with  the  chief  English  and  American 
j>eriodical8.  The  Government  grant  of  2hL  a  year  had  certairdy 
not  alone  snlticed  to  supply  the  4,000  volumes  which  it  contained. 

As  a  rule,  the  students  in  the  Seminar  work  at  a  subject  which 
ha-t  been  treated  in  the  lectures  of  the  [jreceiUng  semester*,  mak- 
ing original  investigatifms.  The  so-called  (■tnti^tjen  in  the  Seminar 
ccmsist  of  lectures  by  the  seminarists  themselves  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  nnne  difficult  texts,  discussed  from  a  more  critical  point 
of  view  than  in  the  ordinary  lectures.  To  fpnite  Professor 
I'randTs  words:  *'  I  chiefly  aim  at  aronsiug  a  scholarly  interest 
in  English  [ilulology  and  literature,  so  that  my  pupils  may  be 
ready  and  able  tn  think  and  to  discover  for  themselves. 
This  inv(dves,  first,  a  certain  ku«*wledge  of  all  periods,  but  in 
tlie  later  terms  there  is  a  concentration  on  one  period,  culminat- 
ing in  a  dissertation.  They  canncjt  go  deeply  into  everything,  but 
tliere  shtuihl  be  one  tbing  which  they  have  fathomed,  this  will  give 
them  powers  of  criticism  and  method  for  all  other  work/'  After 
six  semesters  (as  stated  aliove,  a  student  does  not  generally  pass 
the  Doc  tor*  s  examination  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  tenth 
sfmester  at  the  I-niver-iity)*  Professor  lirandl  strongly  advises 
his  students  to  visit  England  during  the  summer  vacation,  in 
order  to  attend  courses  of  lectures,  to  work  at  an  English  library 
and  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  English  life*  i  this  being  essen- 
tial to  a  ])roper  understanding  of  English  liteiatnre.  '*  Who,  for 
instance,"  again  to  rjuote  Professor  Brandl  ;  *'can  interpret  a 
work  of  Dickens  who  has  not  seen  London?  '* 

At  Gottingen  there  is  a  Pro-Seminar,  the  only  one,  I  believe  IVo  Soiniitar 
in  Prussia.     Here,  those   students   who   are   not   sufficiently  ad-  JLi*;nLti  11^^011^ 
vanced  to  profit  from  the  inHtructiim  in  the  Semioar  itself,  are 
able  to  take  a  prelim inaiT  course.     They  are  expected  to  spend 
two  semesters  in  the  Pro-Seminar,     The  summer  semester  is  de-^ 
voted  to  the  study  of  Old  and  Middle  EngJish,  and  the  winter 
semester  t-o  the  studv  of  Pbouetics  and  Modern  English,     The 
members  are  obliged  to  altcnd   regularly  and  to  be  present  at 
at  lea^t  two  of  the  classes  of  the  Lektor  every  week.     This  Pro- 
seminar  was  established  to  supply  the  new  students  with  an  intro- 
duction to  the  scientific  study  of  English  Philologj',  and  should 
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therefore  prove  most  useful  to  those  boys  who  come  from  the 
schools  where  the  teaching  has  been  in  harinniiv  with  the  modern 
tendency  to  impart  a  sound  knowledge  ol  the  spoken  lany^uage, 
II set' I! I  alike  to  those  wlu>  are  destined  for  a  university  career  nr 
their  less  fortunate  ccimpaniou.^,  who  only  leave  school  to  he 
launched  into  the  nH»re  practical  world  of  industry  and  connneit*e. 
At  all  events  it  shows  wliat  s|dendid  opportunities  arc  affonled  for 
the  study  of  English  at  tlottiugen.  Frofesstir  Morsliach  has  aho 
organised,  at  the  instance  td"  the  Ministiy,  spwial  holiday  course*?* 
in  tlie  summer  vacation  tor  the  hcnefit  of  tlie  teachers  of  the 
di^trict. 

A  complete  course  at  a  (jcnnan  l^nivernity  generally  covers 
a  pericnl  of  three  years.  Prfdessor  lirandl  kindly  placefl  at  my 
disposal  details  ivs  t^v  his  course  of  lectures  (apart  from  Seminar 
work),  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the  re(|uireinents  of  in- 
lending  tearhersi  of  Ktiglisli.     Ihey  are  repiodiired  here:  — 

Whifer  Sem^der, —  Four  hnurs  a  week. — Anglo-Saxnn 
(Beowulf  and  general  literature).  Historical  grammar  (Part  L 
with  atudy  of  phonetics),     Irjterprctatitui  of  Anglo-Saxun  texts. 

Summer  Sfniesfer. — Four  hours  a  wet^k. — Middle-English 
((■haucer  and  general  titeiature),  ITistiu-ical  grammar  (Part 
IL),      (nterpretatinn  of  Middle-English  texts. 

In  addition  to  this  tliere  is  during  every  semester  a  course  of 
lecture.**  (four  hours  a  week)  on  English  literature  of  the  sixteentti 
to  ninct4»euth  centuries,  rji 

Slakespeare's  ]ircdi*ces<«>is  in  the  drama  (witli  interpretation 
ot  stpTue  play  of  MarloWi'). 

SliakespearoV  i-nu temporaries  and  successors  (with  int-erpreta- 
tion  of  S I IV user). 

Tht^  pcui<>d  of  English  influence  on  German  literature;  Milton 
to  (ifildsruiili  (with  iuierpretatinn  of  l^filton  or  Pope). 

The  rise  of  iruoanlic  jioetry  (Burns,  Woiilswnrfli  and  Hyron). 

The  modern  pericid  firan  Pynpn  to  the  prescTit  day. 

There  is  no  neetl  to  give  a  separate  accuunt  of  tht*  course  i»f 
Freueh  studies,  nor  of  those  other  su1>jects  to  wliich  the  teacher 
of  modern  language.s  is  ohliged  to  devote  his  atteutiou  while  at 
the  T^niversity.  These  are  determined  hy  ihe  rc'^qilatious  for 
i  h  e  Si  a  afs-  Prufu  ng. 


(\    Thf  SUfots-PriiftWij, 

This  examinatim*  cruisist.s  of  two  [larts:  0)  a  written  examina* 
tinu  and  |?)  an  oral  e\aminatii>u.  It  is  eouducted  hy  a  special 
(Vinunission,  apptiiuled  hy  tlie  Minister  of  liducation,  Twm)  con- 
ditio us  i)f  admission  have  already  heen  mentioned,  hut  there  ia 
u  special  modification  ui  tlie  seeo)id  (three  years*  study  at  a  State- 
Tniversity)  in  favour  of  the  teacher  of  mtHlern  languages: — rme 
vi  these  three  years  may  be  replaced  by  a  year  ill  England  or  a 
Fiericli-speakin^r  country,  or  by  a  year  at  a  Horhf^chule,  in 
wliii'ii  the  candidate  has  atf funded  classt's  conducted  in  Ereneh 
or  Knglisli.  The  ohjcct  of  this  examination  is  to  ascertain  if 
the  candidate  has  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  certain  suh- 
jecf*<  tn  justify  his  procet^ding  with  his  professional  training,  that 
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is  to  saji  to  jiistify  liia  leaniing  liow  to  ieacli  tJiese  subjects. 
lu  the  tirst  place,  he  has  to  satisfy  the  exaiiiiiierjs  that  he  pos-  (jjeueml 
tieiiaes  a  fiiuiidafion  of  general  culture,  including  an  accjuaint-  knowl«tig« 
ance  with  tbu:?t^  Inuiiches  ul  knowknlgt!  indispensable  to  tnery 
teacher.  This  division  of  the  examinution  demands  (1)  a  know- 
ledge of  the  general  pritteiple?^  uf  philosophy  (ethica  and 
pi^ychology)  and  of  pedagogy ;  {2)  that  cinnniand  fd"  the  mother- 
tongue  and  familiarity  with  the  national  literature  and  history, 
without  which  no  one  can  elaiiu  tt>  Lie  a  uiau  of  sufficient  cul- 
ture to  huld  ilie  j>ositioii  uf  nuister  in  a  secondary  scliurd  ;  (*») 
evidence  thai  the  candidate  Iiuh  given  iserious  reflection  to  Ihe 
principles  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the  church  to  whicfj  he 
belongs.  It  must  be  understood  that  neitlu^r  is  this  nor  any  part 
of  the  examination  a  test  of  tlie  candidate's  qualiticatiimH  to 
taick  any  of  these  suljjccts. 

Another  branch  of  the  examination  must  be  pa-s^ed  to  obtain 
the  certificate  of  aptitude  {Le/irerzt'utfftLs  or  Oherhhra-ziuf/rtiit) 
to  teai^h  special  snlijecis.  Many  candid ah*s  succeetl  only  in  (juali- 
fving  for  the  Tciwdier's  certificate  (Iji'hrerztmfnU),  Inii  as  it  is 
alnu»st  impossible  to  obtain  an  ajiiM>inimcirt  in  tlie  great  njajority 
cd"  the  schotrLs  witliout  a  conijileti'  U|nier  Ti^achcr's  certiHcate 
{OhtrlvhrcrzciiipiU)^  these  unsnccessful  candidates  generally  ]OP- 
sent  themselves!  again  f*>r  exuminatiini,  after  their  course  of 
professional  training,  tti  which  the  Leftrcrzcuf/niit  admits,  The 
subjeeis  of  examination  are  ilivided  infi*  tw^o  groups,  [uinei[Kd 
sobjectvS  (I/nujiffavJur)  and  subsidiary  subjects  (iViZ/r/i/V/rArr). 
The  certificat4?  iliscriminates  between  aptitude  to  teach  these 
subjects  in— 
*(1}  The  three  highe!?t  forms, 

(2)  The  three  miildle  fonns, 

('J)  The  three  lovvcst  forms. 

There  are  thus  three  grades  of  aptitude  recognised  by  tliiH 
ceriiticate,  thougli,  naturally,  tlu^  third  cannot  l>e  obtajiu'd  for 
subjects  (e.g.,  English),  which  arc  not  taught  in  the  biwcst  forms. 
For  the  sake  of  abbreviation,  these  three  grades  of  aptitude  will 
henceforth  be  alluded  to  as  (1),   (2)  and  (H). 

To  obtain  the  Olwrlchrerzeuiinls,  the  (  andidate^  besides  [uissing 
ill  th«'  general  snbject^s  rc*ferred  tti,  must  select  two  *' distinct'* 
.>ubjeeis  as  //(ntjdfm/ar  (I)  and  two  as  Nt'lMiiffir/nr  (2).  lie 
is  allowed,  however,  under  certain  conditions,  fo  replnre  ihi^se 
two  Nfbi'ftfffrhcr  (2)  by  one  Nehetiffdh  (1). 

The  teacher  of  modern  languages  belongs  to  the  *'  linguistic  HjH?eiid^ 
and  historical  '  branch  of  the  |»rofessioii.  I'here  is  no  need  *^"'*J*^-^ 
therefore  to  consider  the  certificates  for  other  branches.  In  the 
*'  linguistic  and  histtuieal  '•  braiiclu  the  following  six  subjects  are 
considered  **  distinct '* : — German,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
English,  Historv%  Geography,  According  to  the  regulations  of 
1887   a  candidate  is  allow^ed  to  select  his  own  Uaujdfiiclier  and 


*  IVi  i(iiiilily  forditlu!  ninditlaLe  iiuij^L  uNo  (imilify  for  (2)  and  (3),  hihI  0» 
•  lualify  fur  (2)  he  iiuist  alau  qualify  lor  (3), 
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Nehcnfde/wr,  with  tlie  following  restrictions,  aniuag  otlierd  of 

HiUJi'j  nature: — Latin  as  a  IIuuidf4tch  niiLnt  be  uccompauieJ  by 
Greek  a^  a  Neljcnfach,  and  ainiilaily  Greidi  as  a  llaupiftuh  luu^t 
be  acuuin[uiniod  by  Latin  as  a  Nebcnfach  ;  alno  if  the  candidate 
wishes  to  qualify  for  French  ur  l^nglish  in  any  of  the  three 
grades,  he  inus^t  qualify'  in  Latin  (^|),  that  in  to  say,  he  mu»t 
possess  a  thorough  kn*jw ledge  of  Latin  grammar,  and  be  able  to 
understand  and  transhite  the  easier  prose  writers  and  jKiets,  sucn 
as  Caesar  and  (Jvid, 

Uf  the  several  ponsibh'  eonibinutituis,  the  r»ue  which  seems  to 
be  most  often  sek^cted  by  teachers  of  nimh^in  langimges  is  French 
and  English  an  liQupffdrhrr,  with  Latin  and  Gorman  as  Neben- 
fticheT,  The  most  impurtani  re(|uiremeTits,  in  the  three  diifereut 
grades  fin-  French  and  Ivuglish,  are  the  following:  — 

French  (written  and  oral  examination)— 

(3)  Ability  to  translate  a  fairly  dilhcult  German  text  into 
French.  (Correct  prununciatinn  and  a  certain  readiness  in 
con  versa tiuu.  Knowledge  of  the  more  important  gram- 
matical rules.  Ability  to  translate  and  explain  French 
authors  suitalde  for  reading  in  these  classes. 

{2)  A  more  scientific  and  detailed  knowledge  of  grammar, 
and  particularly  of  syntax.  Knowledge  of  synonymies, 
and  of  tbe  develo]micni  rd'  modern  literature.  Kvidencg 
of  ha%dng  read  intelligently  some  of  the  works  of  the 
principal  authors,  particularly  of  those  of  the  classical 
peritKl*  Acquaintance  witb  the  laws  of  French  versifi- 
cation and  rhyno'.     Fluency  in   conversation* 

(J)  In  writing  and  sjieakin;^^  the  candidates  must  not  only 
l>e  gramniatically  accurate,  but  must  also  give  evidence  of 
an  intimate  at^(juaintance  with  the  vocabulary  and  idiom 
of  the  lauf^^-uage.  Sutficient  knowledge  cd  the  historical 
dcvelo|»mcut  of  tbe  French  hiu^uage  to  enable  the  candi- 
date to  apfu'cciate  the  etymuloglCal  iind  jJionetic  link  be- 
tween French  and  Latin.  Knowledge  {►[  THd  French  and  of 
Old  and  MtKlcru  French  versification.  Thorough 
acquaint^ince  with  the  history  of  French  literature,  and 
I>aHicularly  with  the  principal  auth(U*s  since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  with  detailed  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of 
their  W(U'ks. 

English. — The  requirements  for  (2)"  are  practically  the  same 
fLs  fin-  French  (2)  and  (;ij,  Yi\r  (1),  they  differ  from  French 
chiefly  in  that  Old  French  is  replaced  by  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Middle  English,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  tne  principal  authors 
from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  demanded. 

New  regulatiims  as  to  the  StaatH-Prufumf  are  daily  expected. 
I  was  informed  on  high  authority  tJiat  these  would  affect  the 
conditions  inferred  to  abifve  in  two  ways.  First,  the  candidate 
would  he  allowed  complete  freedom  in  his  choice  of  Haujftfdcher 
and  Nehrnfucher^  certain  combinations  being  merely  suggested 


•  ft  niiiHt  l>e  rt?iiiein>M5rerl  Uitit,  acconUng  to  the  otiicbvl  curricula,  £iiali»!i  i** 
not  Liinglit  in  tlic  tlireu  lowest  forms. 
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as  advisuble.  Scuoodly,  the  geueral  tendency  with  iuu-unl  tu 
iModerii  limguages  will  be  tu  oeiaaud  a  mure  practical  and  leas 
tlieuretical  aud  »cieiititic  knowledge  uf  these,  Tliere  seems  to  be 
eun!*idei'al»le  scepticism  un  tlie  part  of  teachers  and  prufessora 
as  to  whether  these  new  regulations  will  ever  cume  into  force. 
If  they  do  they  will  still  further  eihphasise  the  progressive 
tendency  displayed  in  the  Ordnuny  of  I88T,  when  compared 
with  the  Rcykmtni  of  18(](j,  It  is  stated  in  the  remarks  appended 
to  the  Onlmmt/f  that  the  final  proof  of  the  highest  abiJiU'  to 
teach  modern  languages  in  secondary  schools  is  aiforded  by  the 
candidate's  abstiiute  comniimd,  in  writing  and  speaking,  of  these 
languages  in  tfieir  present  state  oi  development;  that  it  is  onlv 
by  kee|)ing  this  ideal  !)ef«ire  him  that,  the  candidate  can  hope 
for  ultimate  success  as  a  teacher ;  that,  were  the  examiners  to 
permit  a  knowledge  id  historical  gi'ammar  to  compensate  in  any 
way  for  a  lack  of  proticieney  in  the  modern  lu'anches  of  linguistic 
studies,  the  success  of  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  in 
these  schools  wuuhl  be  seriously  endangered-  It  is  further  added 
that,  althoiigli  it  is  outside  the  province  of  a  Prufung.S'OrJnun(f 
to  im[>ost^  any  restrictituis  on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  at 
the  Universities ;  yet  great  care  must  lie  taken  nnt  to  discourage 
any  interest  which  is  shown  in  the  study  at  these  languages 
as  they  esid  at  the  present  day^  by  increased  demands  for  a  know- 
ledge of  historical  grammar.  The  sketch  I  have  given  above  of 
Prof.  Hrantirs  English  courses  shows  in  wluit  way  the  rc<piirc- 
menis  of  the  Ordnung  are  met  and  interpreted  by  some  of  the 
Professors, 

The  German  authorities  seem  to  agree  with  us  in  recognising 
tliat  examinations  are  inevitable,  yet  unsatisfactory  as  a  test 
of  education.  But  they  differ  from  us  in  employing  them 
as  rarely  as  possible,  and,  wlien  they  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  thus  testing  a  candidate,  in  sjiaring  no  jiaius  to  so 
conduct  an  examination  that  it  Hhall,  as  far  as  ])racticaldc,  serve 
its  legitimate  purfiose.  In  the  ca,se  of  the  Sfnafs-Priifunff,  for 
instance,  if  a  candidate's  application*  prove  sati5tfactory,  he  if^ 
given  themes  for  three  essays.  He  is  granted  six  weeks  for 
the  composition  of  each,  and  he  is  allowed  absolute  freedom  while 
^hus  engaged  ;  he  may  spend  the  time  where  he  pleases,  and 
under  whatever  conditions  he  considers  mo'-t  conducive  to  the 
successful  perinrmaocc  ni  his  task.  He  has  merely  to  give  a  list 
of  the  authorities  wliiun  he  has  consulted,  and  U\  atfirm  t!ud  he 
is  indebted  to  no  other  assistance  He  has  little  ditiiculty  in 
obtiiining  a  ]>rol(m*ration,  within  certain  limits,  of  the  time  stated. 
It  is  only  when  further  confirmation  nf  his  attainments  is  con- 
sidered advisable  that  recourse  is  had  to  a  written  examination 
tmder  supervision .  though  naturally  tliis  form  of  examination 
can  alone  meet  the  exigencies  of  certain  'Science  subjects. 

Of  the  three  themes  set,  one  has  reference  to  some  question  of 
Philosophy  or  Pedagogy,  and  the  other  two  relate  to  each  of  the 

♦  TliiK  ttTiplic^tion  inc»lu<les*  fIcx'UiiientAry  evidence  of  Imvinjir  «atii*fi*iil  tlio 
comUtum^  wffjrt*  nu^ntiotK-d,  an<I  a1m>  m\  arrount  of  the  citiitlidateV  t*artor,  *S;c., 
wliiclu  if  lii-i  Hdupf/urhfr  tiTv  iriodern  hingua^'es,  luiiiit  be  written  bj  biiti  in  one 
of  these. 
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knowledge] 
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UauptfUcher,  which  the  candidate  has  selected,  or  one  of  them  to 
that  Nebtmfiwh^  in  which,  slb  stated  above,  he  may  qualify  for  tlie 
highest  classes.  Essays  on  French  or  English  themes  must  be 
written  in  the.^e  languages  respectively,  and  on  classical  tliemei^ 
in  Latin.  Those  on  Philnsnjihy  or  Pedag(»gy  art*  wiitten  in 
German.  Thf  oral  examination  deals  with  all  the  subjects, 
including  thosi*  general  (Hies  mrnlidiied ;  it  is  conducted  in  a 
very  thorough  nianuer.  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  having 
selected  English,  Erencli,  *ir  Latin  as  Ilaupffucher^  the  oral 
examination  is  carried  on  in  these  languages,  in  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  prove  his  conversational  command  of  each.  We 
have  much  to  learn  fmrn  the  Ciernians  in  *mr  methnds  of  conduct- 
ing examinations.  If  a  candidate  1ms  jiassed  the  doctor's 
examination  at  the  University,  his  dtictor^s  dissertation  exempts 
him  from  an  c^ssay  on  the  same  subject. 

D,  Professional  Training. 

It  was  nut  until  189(J  that  the  Prussian  Alinisterinm  decreed 
that  the  year  of  probation  [Prohtjahr)  should  be  preceded  by  a 
Seminarjahr.*  No  one  is  fully  qualilied  to  liold  the  position 
of  teacher  in  a  secon<Iaiy  school  who  has  nut  gone  through  these 
two  years  of  professional  training  after  having  passed  the  Staafs* 
PrQfunff,  The  Provincial  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  candidate*.'^ 
province— that  is  to  say,  with  a  few^  possible  exceptions,  cd"  the 
province  in  which  he  was  born  and  educated — is  resp«»nsible  for 
providing  this  training. 

1.   7^ he  Seminar jahr. 

The  Prussian  Pedagogical  Seniinai'st  are  of  two  kinds — [a)  the 
80-called  Gymnasial-Seminars,  and  (t)  the  older  Iloyal  Pedago- 
gical Seminars. 

(a,)  The  G\Tnnasial -Seminars  were  founded  in  189U  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  new  decree  ordaining  that  all  candidates 
should  spend  a  year  in  a  properly  organisetl  Seminar  l>ef(U'e  enter- 
ing upon  the  year  of  probation.  The  older  Seminars  could  not 
alone  meet  the  additional  demands  arising  from  this  decree.  It 
must  not  be  iiougined  that  these  (lymnasial-Srnunars  are 
distinct  inslituiions  with  a  staff  of  professurs  tu  preside  over  the 
training  of  the  teachers.  CeHain  of  the  Higher  Schools,  with  a 
complete  nine  years'  erjurse,  are  sc let* ted  as  otfering  exceptional 
oppoit unities  for  this  professional  training,  l^'rom  four  to  six' 
candidates  are  attached  to  each  of  these  schools.  The  Director  and 
thusc  members  uf  his  staff  whr»  are  specially  authoiiscd  to  assist 
him  are  responsible  {or  the  tiaining  of  these  candidates,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  ordinary  si-lnml  duties.  For  this  extra  respousilulity 
they  receive  a  small  remuneration.  There  are  nominally  thirty 
such  Seminars  in  Prussia,  l>ut  six  of  them  are  at  the  present 
moment  closed,  owing  to  the  want  of  candidates.     The  regula- 

*  r/1  Mr.  J,  J,  FiiidliiyV  "  Meiiinniiitluiti  n\Hin  the  Ke^'istniLion  and  Tniinin^' 
of  Tetu^hnrs  in  SiH'oiuUirv  Schwtls  in  tlu?  Stnicvs  of  lite  (IcTiiian  Empire/*  in 
vol.  V.  of  Henorl  r»f  Hoyal  CointijiHsion  tm  Sfcornlaiy  t^iucutioii,  1H06. 

fit  hIiuuI<1  Ih?  l«)rne  in  itiini)  Lliat  tlic  SLMiiimir.  in  this  sense,  is  tt  ffi^tUft  of 
lifndi'Ht^  under  a  teaclier  ur  teaeliei'H  ;  the  t4?i lu  *\ot^.s  nut  lunnole  a  innlding  or 
^dm-e  of  edui^ttLiuii. 
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tiuns  as  to  professional  traiaiiig  {Ordnuntj  tier  jtraMischtfi 
Ait^hiltfuftf/  (ier  Kaiitlliiatcn  fiir  aas  Lfhriunt  an  hoheren 
Schtikn,  181iU)  ali'ect  both  the  nld  and  the  new  Seminara  alike 
aad  it  is  iiu necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  differences  between 
them* 

(6.)  The  liuyal  Pedagogical  Seminars* — There  are  twelve  of 
ihe^e  Kdiiifjlirtn'  /(iifitufoi/isrlfv  Seminare  in  Pinssia»  which  were 
ionnded  ut  difi'eivut  iinios.  Tht^  candidates  attending  these  receive 
schularsliijts  of  ilic  value  of  *ML  a  year.  One  o!  these  Seminars, 
the  KonlijUvhes  Insiiiid  zur  AfisbUduuff  vofi.  Lehrern  tier  Ncueren 
Sprachen,  as  its  title  imiilie-^,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
training  of  tlie  teachers  of  juodern  languages.  It  is  a  develop- 
ment of  a  Seminar  founded  in  IStf*)  !»y  Prof.  Herrig  to  encourage 
the  study  of  English,  for  at  that  date  there  was  no  professor  of 
English,  iu*  even  of  Erench,  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  It  is 
now  attached  t-o  the  Koni(jlitkt',i  FranzoJiiches  Oi/miia.siumf  a 
school  which  was  founded  in  PJ80  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  Erench 
Pn>testant  refugees,  who  took  shelter  in  Prussia  on  the  Revocation 
of  the  lidict  ol  Nantt^s.'  The  Director  of  this  school,  Prof.  Dr.  G. 
Schulze,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Ei-encli  depaiiment  of  this 
Seminar,  Prof.  Dr.  W.  Mangold  presidiug  over  the  English 
section.  They  1>oth  kindly  furnished  me  with  particulars,  which 
give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  course  of  traiidng  a  teacher  of 
modern  languages  underg<ies  during  tlxe  Seminarjahr.i  T  repro- 
ditce  thos(*  relating  to  English. 

Throughout  the  first  fjnarler  <d  this  year  the  members  of  tlie 
Seminar  attend  lesscms  given  by  the  autlo^rised  teachers  and 
merely  take  notes.  They  are  givpii  opjiortunities  to  discuss  the 
olKservatiruis  maile  during  t!u*se  lessons.  On  every  Saturday 
r-vening  meetings  are  ludd.  Prof.  Schidze  an<l  Prof.  ^langold  pre- 
siding alternately.  Discussions  then  take  place,  in  Freuch  and 
English  respjectively,  which  are  opened  by  the  president  At 
least  two  hours  a  week  must  be  devoted  to  these  discussions.  The 
following  are  s<une  id'  the  subjects  selected  during  the  past  year ; 
tliry  are  iletermined  in  great  part  by  the  official  Ordnung  :  — 

(ieueral  rules  tor  t(»aching. 

Hie  Englisli  i'iti/-en  Series  (Macmillan). 

The  (juesiion  of  the  Canon. 

Which   is   the  best  English   (tranunar? 

The  question  *>f  Realieiu 

The  teacliing  of  Ijtvmohigv  in  second aiy  .schools. 

Journal  of  a  member  who  had  recently  visited  England. 

English    Poets. 

\('W  publieations  for  English  instruction  in  German  schools. 

These  weekly  discussions  continue  throughout  the  whole  year. 
In  the  secimd  quarter  the  candidates  begin  to  teach  under  snper- 
vision.     According  to  the  rt^gulations,  they  must  devnte  two  to 

♦  It  still  iiiUVrs  from  other  Pni«fttan  Heeotidary  {*cbools  in  thiit  from  UnHr' 
Ti  vtht  iiftsviinls  lill  tlitj  InHtrurtiiiTi  is  ^ivcTi  in  Freiirli.  with  tlte  eXce|*tion  of 
]u5SMinf^  in  rc'Ugiim  ami  tlie  riiollKT-toiij/iie.  Of  eourr?e  iU!  the  te*wvhurs^  ari?  now 
(M'nimnw. 

\  TIjc  eoursi?  liere  tleHcniluMl  in  in  t-tiicl  cyiiJunuity  with  the  -^UiU".  rt;gul8.liun.4, 
imd  XH  gimUttr  to  thiit  of  the  *.i>Hiiiu;*ial-SeiiUiiar  in  the  f-Hiiie  Huhjet*!. 


IUiVhJ 
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three  Loui*s  a  week  tu  thiy  practical  work.  At  tirst  the  Director 
assists  in  tlit»  jireparation  of  tbese  le.ssunsj  and  ailvibes  a^ 
to  the  methods  to  be  emplt>yed.  While  a  caudidatt;  in  giving  a 
les.son  the  other  memliers  of  the  Seminar  are  present^  as  well 
aa  the  Director  of  the  Seminar  and  the  master  of  the  claas  which 
is  being  tanghL*  Iromediately  aft^^r  the  leysun  they  all  meet 
to  diseuss  and  criticise,  Besiries  this  practice,  disciissitm  ami 
criticism,  the  candidates  take  an  active  part  in  the  general  life 
of  the  school,  and  are  given  every  opjiortitnity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  t^cliool  organisation  and  curricula.  When  it  is 
possible  they  are  encouraged  to  visit  a  neighbouring  piimary 
school  and  a  Training  College  for  elementary  teachers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Seminarjahr,  the  candidates  write 
essays  (in  tliis  instance  in  English),  which  are  corrected  by  Prof. 
Mangold  and  ffirwaided  by  him  t*i  the  Prm'inziaf'Sc/ud'KoUt' 
(jium,  tc^gether  with  a  detailed  report  oi'  the  ability  that  each 
camlidato  has  dis|dayed,  and  the  progress  that  he  has  made.  On 
this  report  dejiends  the  official  permission  to  enter  \i\H\n  the  seconti 
year  of  professional  training,  the  Probe jahr.  The  following  are 
a  few  of  the  subjects  of  these  essays :  — 

How  to  read  Sliakespeare  with  a  class  (r.y.*  Coriolanus). 

Is  it  necessary  to  use  schrnd  books  for  the  teaching  of 
Fiyuon}Tiis? 

Sonnenschein's  PumUel  Grumvutr  Srrits. 

Ts  l^]t\Tuiology  a  fit  suliject  to  be  taught  in  schools? 

Dr.  A  mold  as  an  educator. 

Should  Goldsmith's  '*  Vicar  of  AVakefield "  be  read  in  our 
schools  ? 

Karration  of  life  of  Dickens  to  Primu. 

At  present  there  are  only  four  nrdinaiy  members  atteuiling 
thiii  Seminar  and  twelve  ''extraordinary*'  members,  tlie  latter 
l>eing  teachers  of  a  certain  definite  sianding,  who  are  anxious  to 
improve  themselves  by  following  part  of  this  course  of  training. 
This  is  the  only  Seminar  in  Prussia  which  undertakers  the  train- 
ing of  the  teachers  of  modern  languages  exclusively. 

2.   The  Prohejahr, 

Fnun  the  purely  educational  pt>int  of  view,  two  years  cannot 
be  considered  an  excessive  amount  td  time  to  be  spent  in  proles- 
sional  training.  While  the  Svmhiarjahr  is  cbieHy  devoted  to 
the  theoretical  side  of  the  training;  the  Probe jnftr  gives  the 
candidate  an  opportunity  of  teaching  under  sujiervisiim  and  of 
pra^'tically  testing  his  own  pttwers  and  the  theoretical  knowledge 
which  he  has  acquired ;  it  also  leaves  him  with  suilicient  free 
time  at  his  disposal  for  reflection,  reading,  and  discussion.  In 
this  year  the  hours  of  actual  teaching  are  increased  to  eight  or 
twelve  a  week.    The  candidate  receives  no  remuneration ;  but  in 


*  Thena  leiHHoiiB  are  alwayT*  given  in  lla^  forcsi^ti  liingiiajaj©.  Pmft*KN>r  Dr.  M* 
Himon  khidly  alUmeil  me  t,o  b*?  prem-nt  id  kuoIi  h  le.Msan  itj  fiis  Krhwil,  the 
Klinger-OljerreAlwliiilc  hi  I'uinkfiut  nii Miiin,  one  of  ihf  only  two  schools  of 
thw  tyjKs  tu  wliieh  a  Stiniiimr  U  atUuUii^U.  So  far  ivh  I  vxmM  ind'^a  the  ptipih 
ffiiH'f^reri  in  no  way  frfiin  I  lie  iim-^cTKiv  of  8o  Tiiany  more  observers*. 
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certain  cme^  hu  in  allowed  tu  give  m  many  an  twenly  lessons 

a  wt*L^k  and  tlieu  receives  u  small  sahiry,  A  seliuul  with  a 
etiiiiplett*  nine  years*  course  is  alluwetl  to  have  a^  many  as  ihrve 
eiindidates  attaehetl  tu  its  staff.  Imt  those  with  a  slmrter  eonrse 
may  nut  take  more  than  two.  The  candidate  now  becomes,  with 
eerlain  neee^sary  restrictions,  one  of  the  reg\ilar  staff  of  the 
school ;  he  is  admitled  to  the  masters*  ctmferenees,  though  witli 
out  some  of  the  privileges  of  a  fully-aji[>(>iuted  teacher.  During^ 
the  first  quarter  td  the  year  h»^  teaches  iiiidur  constant  supei^vi- 
sion,  hut  snhsecjuently  the  ofiicialiv  atitliorised  master  or  masters 
need  only  he  present  at  his  lessons  twice  a  month,  critieisinj^  llieui 
carefully  and  discussing  any  points  which  may  arise.  Towards 
the  end  id  the  year  the  candidate  must  thaw  ui>  a  rejjort  on  his 
own  teach ing-ahility  and  pn>gress,  and  this  is  sent  to  the  Provin- 
cial Board  uf  Inspectors,  together  with  the  reports  id  the  masters 
wh(t  liave  directeiJ  this  year  oi  his  training.  These  various 
repoits,  sup|demented  by  the  observations  of  the  l)epoHmrn(.<- 
nilhe  furnish  the  material  from  which  the  Proviucial  Board  of 
Inspectors  fonns  it.s  decisi<m  as  \x\  his  t|ualifieatioiis  for  the  higher 
leaching  profession.  The  canditlate  has  generally  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Minister  of  ICducation  against  an  adverse  decision. 


There  is  a  general  impression  in  Englantl  that  ail  I'lussian  i*n)i->Hian 
organisation  is  on  militaiy  lines.     It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  iJ'r'"'j«''^^^^'» 
imagine   that   the  regulations  as   to   the   training   *jf  sccondaiy  InriivitluftU  J 

teachcis,    even    in    their    present   form,   tend    to    produce    rigid  imui.  1 

nnifr^rmitv,     Un  t!ie   other   hand,    it   canned    he   said  that   they  ■ 

meet   witli   the   approval   \*i  the    (ierniau   individualists,  and  it  m 

is,    in   all  probahility»   jnirtlv   owing   to   their   protests  that  the  ^^H 

forthcoming  Ordniwf/  will  he  more  elastic,  and  w^ill  allow  fi*e€l'  ^^H 

play  to   the   personality  of  the   candidate   throughout  the  two  ^^| 

years  that  he  is  under  tlieir  influence.     Much  attentitm  has  been  ^^| 

paid  td  late  years  to  our  English  educati<inal  system,  ancl  uku  ^^M 

particulai'ly    to    the   absolute  freedom    which    we  allow   to   the  ^^H 

aeveh)pment  of  the   individuality'  of  masters  and  pupils.     Thf;  ^^H 

Gernians   are    n<d    blind   to   the    advantages   of    our   "  freedfini,  ^^M 

elasticity  and  variety."  while  we  on  oiu*  side  have  much  to  learn  ^^M 

from  their  organisation,     flermany  has  an  extraordinary  power  ^^H 

of   selecting  and  assimilating  wliat  is   best   lu    fi»reign    systems.  ^^M 

It  is   Tiot   therefiire   beyiind   tlie   range   of  nossibjlity   that  both  ^^M 

nations   should  airive   ultimately  at  something  like  a  comniou  ^^M 

sVvStem  of  ]jrfd'essifmal  draining  ft>r  secondary  teachers.     It  would  ^^M 

aj)pear,  luiwi^vt^r,  tluit,  ho  long  as  the  present  diflference  between  ^^M 

the   national   conditions  remains   so   great,   the   German  system  ^^M 

wonld,  for  several  reasons,  need  to  he  eTen  less  rigid  than  the  ^^M 

one  which  wtadd   best  meet  our  requirements.      For  instance,  ^^M 

it  must  be   remembered  tliat  tlie  iotiuence  of  one  year's  com-  ^^M 

pulsury  military  service  is  by  m*  means  a  negligible  factor  in  ^^| 

the  training  of  the  (lernian  teacher.     The  general  opinion  seems  ^^| 

to  be  that  this  ndlitary   service   is  a  iliscipline  of  the  highest  ^H 

^oral  and  physical  value,  and  more  than  compensates  for  any  ^^M 
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lu88  of  time  wkich  a  candidate's  fcstudiet^  may  suffer.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  rave  event  to  meet  a  Prussian  educationist  wlin  thinks  other- 
wise. It  u  invaluable  murally,  beeuuse  it  supjilies  ike  teaeber 
with  a  thorough  course  of  training  in  the  more  mechanical  forms 
of  discjplirje  and  method,  but  for  this  very  reason,  the  greatest 
possible  liberty,  during  the  Seminar jahr  and  Frvbrjtihr^  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  his  individuality, 

The  G  If  ill  fifi}iia( 'Seminar  system  is  the  object  of  much  adverse 
crilicisuK  Even  those  authorities  who  approve  of  it  in  theory 
are  dissali^hed  vdi\k  its  present  prac^tieal  development. 
There  are  many  who  eonsicfer  that  the  more  theoretical  side  «t* 
the  training  nf  secondary  teacheis  can  only  be  adequately  sup- 
plied  by  a  deoaitment  of  the  I'niversity,  and  the  success  of 
Professor  llein  s  Pt'tlagogieul  University  Seminar  at  Jena,  wliieh 
piovides  a  course  preparatory  to  the  more  exclusively  practical 
training,  certainly  goes  far  to  support  tlieir  views.*  Others, 
again,  would  like  to  see  Seminars  established  on  the  model  of 
those  for  element-ary  teachers,  with  secondary  schools  attached 
to  them. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  which  led  tn  the  institution  of 
the  Seminar j4ihr^  in  addition  to  the  FrfJnjnhr,  was  the  ditficfiUv 
ex])erienced  by  headiuiiJ^ters  in  iinding  time  to  attend  to  the 
candidates  under  their  direction.  A  Prus.^ian  Direct^tr  lias  not 
only  the  duties  of  an  English  headmaster  to  perfcjrni,t  but  alsti 
those  of  a  secretary  and  to  a  large  extent  of  an  assistant-master 
These  in  themselves  demand  all  his  time  and  energies.  Cer- 
tainly, by  iiiereasiug  the  duration  of  the  candidate's  training,  the 
(jovernment  has  insured  his  obtaining  a  greater  amount  of  in- 
struction fnun  the  Uireetnrs,  but  not  adequate  attention  during 
either  of  the  separate  years.  In  this  lies  one  of  the  most  serious 
objections  to  the  Gymnasial-ycminar  system.  It  might  be  re- 
moved by  lightening  the  Director's  work  in  connection  with 
the  school,  but  this  would  nect^ssitate  further  expenditure.  At 
present  the  remtiiieration  granted  to  the  Directors  and  officially 
authorised  professors  of  these  Seminars  by  nri  means  corresponds 
to  the  labour  imposed  on  them.  The  general  consensus  of 
opinion  in  Prusnia  seems  to  bo  in  favtnir  of  an  improved 
tiymuasial-SomiTmr  system,  and  adver-e  to  the  University 
system.  When  tln'  nation  is  in  a  iJosition  to  provide  more  funds 
for  the  |mi|Hise  tlicrt*  iw  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  raisiMl  Ui  a  high 
level  of  pi^rbrtion,  A  step  bus  been  taken  recently  in  the  right 
direetitin  by  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  Pedagogy  at  two  of 
the  Fnivcrsities,*  thus  giving  the  students  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  theory  of  education  l>efore  entering  upon  their 
ju'ofessional  training. 

•  IL  (I.  Brjwka,  a  pupii  of  HtTlmrt,  wan  tlie  lirnt  to  prnjiose  [he  foiimlatiun  of 
thw  Sftninar.  H'im  pri'timturi?  <l*mtli  nnil  tlir*  ini|>riw  tirri]»iUty  t»f  the  ^selienio  lie 
prc)|Kmrifle*l  mrimnt  for  its  tint  bdrij^  fsluhliMlieil  umler  lii^  fHructitm.  C/.  I  lie 
Not\v**mlij^keit  |KifIiLiioiri>ioljer  Seminiire  niif  iler  Unvet^itnt-     Ke't;<titc?ii  Ijy  [>r. 

t  r  ilci  not  of  course  meari  to  iiiirly  tluit  the  <iennuh  l>irerior  is  hanu^.HMl  l*y 
tdl  the  \vorrie!-i  of  nu  uiior*^jiiii>e<l  synlrMi  Hke  i\w.  Vav^W^]}  heaihiiiLstev, 

i  tifheiimat  W.  Miioi-h.  nho  is  iic«t  known  in  Kn^Harni  a^  f.rolmldy  the  hivt 
HUtliontv  en  the  tejielilnj:  t>f  loodern  laTi;:iia;:t»*.  \u\h  reeently  heen  tl•.lll^fen11^l 
front  (*niilentz,  vvhirv  he  lielil  tlie  |»o^»itioll  of  rroviruiul  Stliulriit,  t^j  Ibe  iiuwIy 
fouadwl  Chair  of  Fwlagujjy  in  the  llniversity  of  Berlin. 
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Tiie  objection  that  some  of  the  professors  in  the  Gjiauiasial-  ^H 

Seminars   are   not  properly    qnalitied    to    superiuteud    the   can-  ^H 

didate's  work,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  Pedagogy,  and  more  ^H 

particularly  of  the  l>est  methods  of  modern  language  teaching,  ^H 

is  a  minor  one,  and,  if  well  founded,  points  to  a  fault  in  the  ^H 

cari-jdng   out   id   the   system   rather   tliuii  in  the   system  itself.  ^H 

This,  and  many  of  the  ohjeetions  of  the  supporters  id  the  Univer-  ^H 

^ity  system,   might  be  met  by  providing  opportunities  for  the  ^H 

candidates,  while  they  are  at  the  Seminar,  to  attend  courses  of  ^H 

lectures  on   theory   and   method   by   an   outside  Professin\     In  ^H 

fact,  such  a  Professorj  with  suthoient  time  and  ojiportnnities  to  ^H 

study  the  theoretical  and  phihssophical  side  of  ihr  subject,  might  ^H 

be  appointed  as  general  ih'reetor  of  all  the  candidates  in  a  given  ^H 

district,  1 

It  is  only  during  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century,  antl  ^^^'r]"*'y|  ,  1 
more  es])eeially  during  the  la^t  decade,  fliat  modern  languagrs  ^,„'',i,.,.t^  i^t,.  | 
have  lieen  raised  to  the  high  positicui  which  they  now  (kccupy  '^ua^;«-  leai-h- 
in  till'  curricula  of  rii*rinuii  st*eondary  scbonls.  Thf  rriietintt  i'^^''**l'^*^^^*"\ 
which  followed  the  French  influence  of  the  eight  ft- nth  century 
was  to  a  great  ext^'ut  respunsilile  for  the  slight  esteem  in  which 
nuKiern  languages  were  held  during  tlie  earlier  part  of  tliis. 
I  do  not  refer  only  to  the  iuHuence  of  such  men  as  Voltaire, 
baneful  as  it  was  for  tin*  struggling  and  risiug  iiutimial  litt'ra- 
Inre,  but  rather  to  that  of  the  numerous  Frenchmen  engaged 
in  various  miufu^  occu]>atiruis  in  OeiTuany,  who  are  typically 
refuesented  io  Lessing's  "  Minna  von  llarnlitdm.'^  Th(*  uv<un- 
hers  of  the  Ttifit'tulhnnti,  bcfdie  n^ff^rr^d  tn,  and  the  gejuuatiou 
that  sncceeded  them»  couhl  hardly  br  rx pelted  to  look  with 
a  favourable  eye  mi  the  study  of  modern  laoguagt's  in  the  schotds 
anil  universities.  Indeed,  so  little  wa^^  it  enciiuraged  that  in  an 
important  university  like  that  of  Ih-rlin  there  was  no  Proft^ssor 
of  French  prior  to  Prnfei^sor  Tnbler,  wlui  still  Indds  the  post,  and 
no  ProfesMor  of  English  beb»re  PrcdV^'-^in"  Znpitza,  the  immediate 
preilecessor  of  Profesr^or  IVrandl,  In  stmlying  the  present  system 
of  education  in  (Germany,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  tluit  it  was 
the  direct  outcome  of  a  great  stimulatinn  cd  patriotic  feeling,  and 
that  its  first  aim  is  still  the  ftistftiug  of  palriotisiu  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Wfdfare  of  thp  nation,  The  foreigner  can  take 
no  importiint  part  in  this  national  eduratiou. 

The  status  of  the  teacher  of  modern   languages  in  Germany  <lt^>'*?riil  etlu- 
1^1  in  every  way  equal  to  that  of  thi'  teach i-rs  of  other  subjeets,  p^.^^/^^^^^^ 
his    salaiy    and    chiince>i   of    proniidiriu    being    the   same.      The  sjn'i  inli!^l, 
authorititN  are  indred  of  opinion  tliat  the  special  teaeluu"  shoidd 
l^e  merged  in  the  educator,  that  tluur  primary  ftbject  should  be 
to    provide   teachers    eaj^able    of   nupplyiug    that    educatiim    in 
sf^.ondary  schools    which  will  produce  the  most  useful  citizens. 
First  the  educator,  tlien   the  teaelier  of  mo<h>rn  languages^  was 
a  maxim  repeated  in  various  tVuins  by  everv  Gennan  authority 
whom  I  consulted  on  the  subject  of  this  report.     Hence  there 
is  a  dread  of  encouraging  specialisation   even  in  this  branch  of 
the  profession.     For  instance,   some  <>f  the  teachers  themselves 
have  recently  been  complaining  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone 
to   teach    more   than   one  foreign    language  satisfactorily  in  a 
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higher  school,  and  have  ijoiuted  tti  what  iht^y  LHUisidered  the 
superiority  iu  Ibis  respect  ol  the  rt'golatiou.s  abtaiuing  in 
France.*  But  thiij  comjjlaint  has  had  no  influence  on  the 
authorities,  who  have  drawn  up  the  forthroiniug  Ortinung  \ 
apecialisation  will  be  even  more  <liscoinaged  in  the  future. 

This  view  of  ihe  iuneiion  of  the  teacher  of  modern  hiuguagesj 
the  necessity  of  ho  developing  hin  general  educational  jwwers 
that  they  shall  act  with  tlie  most  heiieficial  effect  on  the  fnture 
citizen^  the  convictiou  that  all  teachers  must  be  possessed  of  a 
common  motor  eilucative  force,  which  shall  direct  and  regulate 
the  various  currents  of  communication  with  their  pupils,  explain^ 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  employing  ft>reigners  in  the  Germau 
schools.  But  in  tliose  towns  where  the  commercial  spirit  reignsi 
supreme,  experiments  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in 
private  institutions  with  foreigners  as  teachers  of  their  ovm 
languages.  The.se  expeHments  were  carefully  watched,  as  all 
rational  educational  experiments  are  watched  in  (Tennany.  I 
made  a  point,  therefore,  of  asking  even'  authority  I  met  wbat 
was  his  opinion  of  the  results  obtairicd  bv  these  foreigners,  quite 
l^^^ml ^^  ^\^^^^  from  the  higher  question  of  education.  One  and  all 
Lciu'herH  of  assured  me  that  the  Grerman  teacher  was  able  to  arrive  at 
their  tmtive  better  results  in  every  respEH?t.  Among  those  consnlted,  I  need 
lftngr/ige#<.  ^j^iy  mention  (xeheimrat  W,  Munch  and  negierungs-und 
Schulrat  S,  Waetzobh  who  have  had  every  ojipnrtunity  of 
tibserving  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  all  grades  of  the 
profession. 

Jfy  object  being  to  throw  some  light  on  that  phase  of  thi* 
question  whicli  is  still  so  warmly  discussed  in  England,  there 
U  no  need  for  me  to  emphasise  those  pciiuts  on  which 
English  and  (lerman  authorities  are  agreed.  Bnt  in  connection 
with  the  recognised  difficulty  of  the  f<*reign  teacher  in  main* 
taining  discipline,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  even 
many  f)f  the  foreign  Lektors  at  the  rniversities,  so  I  was  informed, 
are  at  a  great  disadvanti\ge  o\^nng  to  this  ditliciilty.  The  fact  that 
tile  (T(*rniao  teacher  is  far  more  successful  in  (Tcrmau  schocdsthan 
the  foreigner  is  Iteynnd  d impute,  I  shall  attempt  to  summarise  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  Ihetnetical  exjjlanation^  of  this  fact  which 
were  offered  me.  In  the  first  iilac(^  it  is  held  that  the  teacher 
must  he  aide  to  appreciate  fully  the  jiositiou  of  the  pupil  with 
regard  to  the  language  he  is  learning.  This  necessitates  the 
teacher's  having  started  on  his  own  ^tudy  of  the  langmtge  from 
the  same  base  as  the  pupil.  lie  who  has  learnt  a  foreign 
language  through  diligent  and  scienlific  study  is  better  able  to 
teach  it  than  one  who  has  acrjuired  it  as  his  mother-tongne,  in 
a  Hcnse  unconsciously  and  without  any  experience  i*f  its  diffi- 
culties. It  is,  of  course,  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
German  to  possess  the  same  command  of  foreign  pronunciation, 
intrination  and  idiom  as  the  foreigner,  though   the  attainment 


•  r/".  TUe  lot'ture  of  Dr.  Ho>^ii)iintiai  Iho  Koln  fonfoienc'e  of  ISOri.  tnclti(1e< 
Verb  and  lunj^i^en  tier  lireiundvierzij^Mteii  Verwuiujilmi^  ileutncher  PhilolrjgeTi  i 
Schulmimner  in  Koln.     F.  Teubnor,  Leipzig,  189(J. 
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of  tlii.s  ctiiiimaiul  must  be  the  iili'al  ni:  pverv  toacber,  8n  timt 
Iht*  foreigner  may  Ih^  ^vlUI  in  tht^se  three  rt^spt^cts  tn  stand  on 
the  sum  nut  at  j>rrfe€ii*»n.  liui  he  very  soun  di  seiners  that  it  is 
U-seU^ss  t*i  atteiript  to  liriug  his  pu|jils  uji  in  the  saiue  h'vulj  and 
so  sets  up  a  false  standard,  whiefi  he  eunsithM.s  gooil  enough  for 
the  Genu  an  pujjils,  and  the  hi  tidiest  that,  in  his  upiuiuii,  tliey 
eaii  reach.  Now  tlie  standard  of  the  (jeinian  teatdier  is  jjer- 
feetitm,  and,  though  he  may  have  fallen  short  of  it  himself, 
experience  has  pro  veil  that,  iuj  hi.s  unceasing  endeavfjurs  to  ri^e 
to  it,  he  raises  his  pupiLs  above  that  faLse  standard  iovenU'd  Ijy 
the  foreigner,  which  generally  consists  of  those  German  sounds, 
etc.,  roughly  app> r ox i mating  t*)  the  foreign  ones,* 

Absolute  incorrectness  of  proniiueiation  is  impossible  for  the 
German  teacher  who  ha-s  studied  phouetics,  and  can  always 
appeal  to  a  phonetic  dictionary  when  in  doubt,  and  wlio,  by  his 
stndy  of  phonetics,  ha^^i  become  familiar  with  all  the  jiaths  which 
lead  fi'oni  the  German  Imse  to  the  foreign  sounds ;  so  that  while 
in  this  and  other  respects  he  can  crmduct  his  pupils  along  the 
lines  of  ciunniunicatioii  between  the  two  languages,  the  foreigner 
can  only  call  to  them  from  a  distance,  and,  even  if  he  can  advance 
part  of  the  way  to  meet  them,  cannot  accompany  them  in 
the  most  difficult  of  all  steps,  the  first.  The  German  teacher 
of  modern  languages  iti  higher  schools  cannot  raise  his  pupils 
to  the  summit  of  perfectifui.  but  then  German  educationists 
have  grasped  the  fact  that  it  is  uot  requisite  that  he  should 
do  so,  and  in  this  show  a  more  practical  a|tpreciation  of  the 
function  of  the  secondary  school  than  their  Knglish  fellows. 
Qui  trap  emhrasse  mat  tireinf. 

It  is  at  the  University  that  the  Foreigner  is  indispensable. 
With  his  absolute  commaml  id  the  pronunciation,  intona- 
tion and  idiom  of  his  own  language  he  can,  in  the  subordinate 
position  of  Lektor,  supplement  the  work  of  the  Iter  man 
Professor,  and  continue,  as  he  alone  is  fully  qualihed  to 
do,  the  instruction  of  tlie  secondary  schocdmastei  in  these 
three  most  important  details,  But  it  is  essential  that  the  Lektors 
sliouhl  be  c*nitinnally  renewed.  To  justify  their  position  they 
must  s]icak  their  midher-tnugue  in  its  native  ]mritY,  and  this 
is  bound  to  deteriorate  after  several  years  in  a  foreign  envirou- 
ment.  Consequently,  wheu  the  constant  supply  of  new  Lektors 
is  uncertain,  the  authorities  might  as  well  appoijU  higlily  quali- 
fied Germans  to  these  posts.  This  has  occasionally  been  done; 
but  should  it  become  generally  necessary,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  attainments  of  the  students,  and  more  especially  of  the  future 
teachers  of  modern  languages,  will  not  be  of  that  high  cuder 
which  has  hitherto  charaeterised  them. 

From  the  details  which  have  I>een  given  of  the  teacher's  pro- 
fessional training,  it  will  he  aeen  that,  according  to  the  Pnr'^sian 
system,  he  is,  during  this  period,  under  the  direction  of  masters 
in  secondary  schools.  Therefore,  these  all  being  Germans,  the 
modern  language  candidate  does  uot  necessarily  come  into  con- 
tact with  any  foreigner  after  leaving  the  University*  He  is 
allowed,  however,  to  spend  half  of  his  Prohejahr  abroad,     Tt  is 
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aJnutteJ  in\  all  sidr?^  tliat  a  residence  of  at  least  six  mouths 
ill  foreign  countries,  at  some  time  previous  to  the  termination 
of  the  Frohejahr,  should  l>e  enforced,  though  opinions  cliflfer  a8 
tx)  the  exact  point  at  wliitdi  it  should  take  place.  Some  authori- 
ties hold  ihat  it  would  he  most  useful  during  the  University 
course,  others  during  Ww  l*yt^htjnftt\  This  might  very  well  be 
left  to  the  derision  of  the  individual  candidate.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  at  present  the  Ordvuiuj  must  not  he  made  more 
exacting,  as  alreaily  the  supply  ot  newly-qualified  modern  Ian- 
y^uage  teachers  is  gradually  decreasing.  The  State  does  nothing 
lii  assist  these  candidates  to  visit  foreign  cnuntries.  The  objec- 
tion advanced,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  (iovernment  to  grant 
scholarships  for  this  purpose,  owing  t^  the  ditliculty  of  fibtain- 
ing  any  guarantee  that  the  reeii>ieuts  will  ultimately  enter  the 
profession,  is  surely  not  an  insurmountable  one*  In  France, 
thei*©  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  such  scholarships,  tenable  for 
two  year.s,  granted  annually. 

A  student's  exempticm  from  a  year  of  the  University  course 
on  the  crunlttiiin  tliat  he  spends  it  abroad  has  ahcad\^  been  re- 
ferred to.  It  seems  of  doubtful  benefit  fnr  tlie  student  td*  Kng- 
lish.  He  would  thus  attend  only  two-thirds  of  such  a  carefully 
organised  series  of  studies  as  those  descrilxMl  above,  and  it  is 
difficult  {^^  see  what  part  of  this  could  be  ailequately  repbiced 
liy  a  yisit  to  Enghmd.  Were  it  possible  h\v  (jerman  students  to 
follow  courses  ot  lectures  at  an  English  University,  corresponding 
in  some  degree  t^*  thone  they  wmilcl  miss  at  their  own,  this  regula- 
tion would  be  of  the  utmost  value,  Ibit  an  insujjerable  dilHcuUy 
immediat^^ly  arises;  the  fees  and  other  exiieusts  nf  English  Uni* 
versity  life,  at  any  rate  at  the  older  Universities,  are  utterly 
beyond  the  means  of  the  great  majmrity  of  those  German 
students  who  are  preparing  for  the  higher  teaching  professi(»n. 
Perhaps^  some  day,  the  English  Universities  may  see  their  way 
to  granting  s|>ecial  pnvih*ges  to  foreign  students  of  thi> 
class.  It  should  not  lie  tVirgotteu  tfiat  nmny  l-lngli^hnien 
on  lea\ing  c<dlege,  are  cnalded  to  sjiend  some  time  at  a  (terman 
University,  thanks  to  the  low  fees,  and  the  English  teaching 
profession  owes  much  to  these  men.  The  l^inglish  Universities 
might  make  jiome  more  s^^stematic  return  for  the  advantage  our 
teaching  professicui  has  thus  derived  from  (letumny.  At  the 
juesent  moment  the  question  of  the  uund>er  \4  ftiieign  students  at 
the  German  l^niYersitics  is  beiutj  warmly  discussed.  Tu  France 
there  is  a  very  strong  feeling,  f's|H/cia!ly  among  the  Pudessors  ot 
English,  that  England  should  allow  certain  advantages  to  French 
studi'nts  in  return  for  the  privilege,  not  denied  to  Knglishmcn, 
of  attending  lectures  at  the  French  Universities  without  the 
payment  of  any  fees.  Now  that  the  qucsticm  of  the  training  of 
English  secondar^^  teachers  is  being  seriously  considered,  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  interchange  of  priviletrcs  between 
the  Universities  and  Training  (^dleges  of  England,  France,  and 
tiermany  are  not  ix\  !)e  ignored.  I  have  good  reason  for  believing 
that  Oermnny  would  welcome  gladly  any  advance  on  the  part  of 
Kngland  towards  some  understanding  of  the  sort. 
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Until  recently  we  bave  been  providing  the  Germans  witli, 
what  woulil  a|>i)t'ar  to  ht%  i»x(*ellc'iit  opportunities  of  residing  in 
KiiglanJ  aiul  ut  learning  ciur  kmgnago  free  of  expense.  Many 
Geimann  have  taught  tlieir  own  an4  other  tcingues  in  our  srhools 
and  have  retnrned  to  their  eountry  as  teachers  uf  English.  It 
U  now  yearly  becoming  nnu'e  dilficnlt  for  Uiem  to  obtain 
tliese  past.s  in  England,  All  the  German  authorities  are 
ol  opinion  that,  in  the  interests  of  etlnealiou,  we  should 
employ  Englislnm'ti  as  teiw^hers  of  modern  languages  in 
our  own  seliools,  ami  uot  only  Jo  they  discuss  the  matter 
in  a  sjjirii  of  alistdute  fairuuss,  but  admit  that  we  have 
rarely  had  the  most  etKeient  Ijerinan  teaeher.s  among  us.  Most 
i»f  them  say  that  they  will  w*elcnme  the  day  When  their  teachers 
eaunot  obtain  i>o>ts  in  Kuglish  srhools,  for  then  they  will  he 
obliged  to  spend  a  certain  time  in  this  country  devoting  the  w^hole 
of  their  energies  to  the  study  of  l*^igli>ih,  and  not  merely  picking 
up  the  language  in  their  spare  hours  or  in  the  clas^-room. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Prussian  Government  or  Municipalities 
will  have  to  do  more  towards  providing  tlie  expenses  of  their 
teachers*  training.  It  niu^t  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the 
Heven  or  more  years,  which  a  teacher  tlevotes  to  his  ju'eparation 
and  training,  reoresent  anything  approaching  the  cost  of  a 
similar  course  of  studies  in  England.  One  of  the  leailing 
University  Professors  int'onned  nie  that  while  a  student  hi.s  totiil 
expenses  (exclusive  of  dress)  did  not  exceed  £t'iO  a  year.  There 
are  numerous  small  scholarships  at  the  different  universities,  and 
I  was  told  that  it  was  possible,  w^ith  their  aid,  for  a  student  who 
had  no  private  means  to  obtain  the  best  education  that  the 
Kniversity  offers.  But  these  scholarships  are  only  awarded  to 
those  who  really  need  them.  They  are  not  competed  for  as  prizes, 
because  their  original  donors  intendfMl  them  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  students,  and  the  rich  German  [parents  seem  to  object  to 
being  the  recipient.s  of  chariti,\  A  Professor  has  generally  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  such  aid  for  anyone  whom  he  considers 
deserving.  For  instance,  a  Professor,  whom  1  met,  having  dis- 
covered that  *me  of  his  most  brilliant  students  of  English  was 
supporting  Iiimself  liy  giving  private  lessons,  and  knowing  that 
such  work  interfered  seriously  with  his  studies,  persuaded  the 
University  to  award  him  scholarsliips  in  its  gift,  which  removed 
this  necessity.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  possible  for  a  candi- 
date to  support  himself  by  giving  privutc  lessons  during  the  two 
years  of  profpssifuial  fnunrng.  and  that  many  had  done  so. 

Tt  ciin  hardly  be  sairl  Hiat  the  Prussian  Governmf»nt  goes  out 
of  lis  way  to  encourage  the  sons  of  piKjr  parents,  and  particularly 
of  tbw>e  in  the  low^m'  ranks  of  st»ciety,  to  enter  the  higher 
teaching  profession.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
best  Prussian  secondary  and  university  education  is  far  cheaper 
than  the  l>est  English.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  among  some  Germans  that,  '*  Through  education  alone 
can  man  l»ecome  man.  and  he  is  nothing  but  what  education 
makes  of  him";  consequently  these  men  consider  that  there 
must  be  something  lacking  in  a  man,  whose  earliest  years  have 
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bt'f^ii  spent  in  the  compauy  and  under  the  influence  uf  unedu- 
eatefl  jjeople.  It  is  not  the  jilace  here  to  discuHs  ilu.^  theory^ 
which  open.s  a  keenly  disputed  petlagtigical  controveisy,  and 
also  leads  U)  that  social  question  which  is  destined  to  play  so 
important  a  part  in  llic  urbanisation  of  eilucation  throughimt 
J^urii[ie  in  the  near  future.  That  the  waul  ttf  nfticial  encourage- 
nieut  does  nut  prevent  the  sons  of  jioor  pareuts  from  finding 
their  way  intd  the  prot'essiou  \^  evident  fronj  the  lists  giving  the 
occupations  of  the  parents  of  the  candidates  attending  the 
Seminars. 

Xo  account  of  the  preparation  and  training  of  teachers  <if 
m*»deiu  hinguaf^n^s  iu  Prussia  wnuld  lie  cnmphHe,  did  if  nmil  (o 
notice  the  op[iurtuiiities  for  furth<»r  ([ualiheaiinn  that  are  enjoyed 
hy  the  teachers  after  they  have  delinitely  entert'il  tlie  professini. 
While  unwilling  to  assist  the  ftinJiif(fh\  the  Government  is  nrd 
opposed  theoretically  to  granting  aiil  to  the  fully  qnaliried  trat/t*  r 
of  modern  languages.  For  this  purpose  the  sum  of  tiOO/.  i» 
yearly  set  aside»  to  be  divided  into  six  RfiscKfipendicn 
(travelling  seholarships)  of  M)K  each,  to  i^nahle  such  teachers 
to  spend  six  months  ahrt»ad.  Thus  six  of  the  masters 
in  the  ^72  Pi^ssian  secondary  sciniols  are  sent  annually 
hy  the  Government  to  spend  six  months  in  those  countries 
where  the  languages  they  are  teaching  ai^  spoken*  Iu 
addition  to  tliis,  sami*  of  the  Municipalities  piovide  similar 
aid  for  mastcjs  in  theii-  own  schools,  Frank furi  a:^,  Jor 
examphs  grants  une  such  scfiularsliip  yearly,  fu  all  cases  u 
teacher  is  supplied  to  ilo  the  work  of  the  mast<:*r  while  hi*  is 
absent.  Unfortunately  this  assisttmce  does  not  generally  come 
until  a  man  is  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  in  many  eases,  married. 
\i  the  authorities  are  unuhle  t(»  grant  more  than  the  above 
?^ientioned  sum,  perhajjs  it  is  applied  most  usefully  in  this 
manner;  for  a  teacher  of  some  experience  is  fully  alive  to  those 
tteeds  which  residence  is  a  foreign  country  can  alone  supply, 

Nothing  is  more  cliaracteristic  of  the  spirit  which  animates 
German  teachers,  and  whieh  is  the  chief  factor  aecoonting  for  the 
!?uccess  of  Clerman  s<'ho(ils,  than  the  manner  in  which  they 
emhrace  every  ojiportunity  of  peiiecting  their  knowledge  of  the 
lubject^  they  teach.  I'h*'  tierinan  Holiday  Ctfurses  for  teachers 
are  so  well  known  in  England  that  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
desi^ribe  them.*  If  there  in  but  little  opportunity^  given  officially 
to  the  leaefiers  h>  com*  intd  r(nifac(  with  foreigners  in  the  course 
of  their  training*  they  themselves  have  done  their  utmost  to 
atom*  for  tliis  hifer  on.  The  Swiss  Holiday  Courses  were 
originally  organised  solely  bt  meet  the  demands  of  German 
teachers  :  ami  of  the  riSii  men  and  women  attending  the  course  a 
(jf  the  AUianee  Fran^aise,  held  in  Paris  in  1896,  no  less  than  137 
were  Germans,  nearly  nil  of  them  teachers.  A  large  number 
also  take  advantage  of  the  Voivcrsity  Extension  and  Edinburgh 
rourses.  Particularly  interesting  are  the  permanent  classes,- 
winch  owe  their  iustitntirui  to  Professf^r  (Hto  Ivabisch,  of  Berlin. 
There  is  no  reason  why   similar  claseea  should  not  meet  with 
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equal  success  in  the  larger  English  towns.  They  originakd  in 
a  .suggestion  of  Professor  Kabisch  that  some  use  should  be  mad© 
of  ilie  uumbt^r  of  well-educated  youug  Frenchmen,  who,  having 
passed  their  licence^  were  studying  in  Berlin  for  the  special  licenre 
pour  Vail f maud,  or  the  ayreifuiion  ;  that  here  was  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  the  teachers  of  French  inio  contact  with  culturctl 
Frenchmen.  Lecturer  were  started  by  Professor  Bernard 
Jimnier,  the  French  Lekt*»r,  in  tlie  winter  of  1887,  which  GO  to 
TO  teachers  attendeil.  Classes  were  also  held,  and  the  movement 
was  given  a  fresli  impetus  by  the  famous  December  Conference 
of  1890  antl  the  new  Lehrjddne  of  ISOl^,  which  recpiired  that 
\  very  teacher  of  modern  languages  in  all  classes  should  be  able 
(m  speak  tlie  language  he  taught.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
encouragement  that  was  given  to  the  movement  by  the  Muni- 
cipal it}'  td"  Berlin*  At  first  a  subsidy  of  25/.  was  granted 
and  three  travelling  scdnilarships  of  the  value  of  25/»  each 
wen*  t'iHindrd,  enabling  teachers  in  Munici])al  Schools  to 
spend  hvi»  weeks  of  their  holidays  abniad.  In  1802  both  the 
annnint  of  the  grant  and  the  number  of  the  scholarships  were 
doubled.  In  189b  there  were  no  less  than  15  French  and 
English  **  Circles  "  in  Berlin,  each  consisting  of  about  eight  men 
or  women  teachers,  meeting  regularly  under  the  direction  of  an 
Englishman  or  Frenchman  for  practice  in  conversation.     Similar 

Iienuancrit  classes  are  now  lield  io  other  towns,  those  in 
L^'raukfnrt  a/M,  organisinl  by  Director  Walter,  having  met  with 
particular  success.  The  Bei  tin  Holiday  Courses,  in  connection 
witii  the  permanent  classes,  are  excellently  organised,  and  furnish 
a  striking  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Government 
encourages  and  aids  all  individual  efforts  which  it  is  satisfied 
deserve  its  sancti<ui. 

Several  Headmasters  in  England  have  recently  stated  that 
they  consider  the  presence  of  at  any  rate  one  foreigner  advisable 
in  their  schools ;  for  in  case  of  any  dtflicnlty  arising  he  would  be  api>eal,*' 
able  to  act  on  questi*uis  of  irliom  and  jironunciation  as  a  **c<mrt 
of  appeal.**  Some  of  Ihe  German  teachers  whom  I  consuHi'd 
iidmitted  that  a  '*  court  of  a|>peul  '^  w^onld  be  an  advantage,  but 
thought  that  the  only  way  in  which  this  luxury  could  be  provided 
wTHdd  be  by  placing  a  ciualified  foreigner  at  the  disposal  of  all 
the  teachers  in  each  town.  But  they  added  that  there  were  few 
towns  in  Germany  in  which  a  teacher  conkl  not  find  a  foreigner 
for  himself  in  case  of  his  needing  to  apneal  to  such  an  anthority ; 
and  where  pernianenl  classes  existed  tin*  nwd  was  nn*t 
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For   manv   reasons   the   tt\^cher  of   niodrrn    lanirnages  in   the  '  f '"'\'^,^' 
I  ius>mn  secon^lary  sehfHJJs  must  be  an  filiject  m  envy  to  his  less  rornlitiuiih  i 
fortunate  English    rolleagues.     The    former    receives    a    hig'ner  w<irk  t»f 
salary  on  entering  the  profession  (if  we  except  a  few  of  the  larger 
Eit^lish  Public  Schools),  is  sure  of  a  regular  perifidical  increase,  teachurs 
and  may  final Iv  claim  an  afleipiate  pension.     In  these  respects 
no  distinctinn  is  made  lietween  the  teachers  of  different  sulijecis. 
It    is   harclly   necessary   to   enlarge   on    the    benefits   deriTcd  bv 
secondar}^  education  in  Gennany  from  the  eneouragement  which 
thus  is  offered  to  the  teachers  to  remain  in  the  profesdan,  and 
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iixmi  the  removal  of  all  necessity  for  seeking  to  supplement  an 
iusiifticieut  salary  by  outside  work. 

There  U  one  other  advantage,  which  it  is  impossible  to  over 
estimate,  though  it  is  strange  timt  it  should  be  necessary  to  bring 
it  before  the  notice  of  Knglish  authorities.  In  hardly  any  school 
is  the  teacher  allowed  to  give  ni<U'e  than  twenty  lessons 
a  week.  Nobody  can  accuse  the  Germans  of  possessing  less 
p[}wer  ftf  endnraore  than  the  English,  and  yet  it  is  considered 
I»;  the  former  that  a  teacher  of  modern  languages  cannot 
exceed  this  number  of  weekly  lessims  with  any  chance 
of  success.  The  general  opinitm  is  that  even  this  number 
is  too  great,  aod  1  was  informed  that  probably,  owing  to 
tlie  representations  iif  uiauy  experts,  it  would  in  the  near 
future  be  reduced  to  eighteen.  A  German  teacher  never  enters 
the  class-room  with  a  lesson  un prepared ,  and  to  this  preparatiou 
and  to  **  corrections "  he  is  expected  to  devote  from  ^welve  to 
sixteen  hours  a  week. 

The  status  of  the  t-eacher  td'  modern  languages  in  English 
{secondary  scbotils  is  unsatisfactory,  his  salary,  in  the  majority 
ot  cases,  is  insutbeient  iu  itself  to  remove  that  anxiety 
\rhich  imperils  his  success  as  an  educator,  his  want 
()\  special  training  places  him,  at  the  c<mim  en  cement 
o^  his  career,  in  a  positinn  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  other  professirm  :  tliese  are  all  points  which  call 
fiU"  the  immediate  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  nation.  But  whatever  reforms  are  introduced,  nothing  can 
compensate  fur  ttu*  disadvantage  lie  sutlers,  when  compared  with 
tlie  Itenuan  teacher,  frum  the  regulations  ^ibtaining  in  many  oi 
our  schools  as  t<*  the  number  of  hours  he  must  devote  weekly  to 
actual  class  teaching.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly  tm 
this  point.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  as  long  as  this  state 
'*f  affairs  continues  all  (dhcr  reforms  are  futile.  "Uljcn  it  is 
remembered  that  the  great  majority  of  ICnglish  secondary 
schtmls  are  under-staffed,  even  in  the  opinion  of  those 
educaliruHsts  who  do  not  recognise,  or  rather  are  ignorant  of, 
the  claims  of  the  teachers  to  more  time  fur  preparation  and 
*'  corrections  "  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  are  under- 
staflfed  owing  to  want  of  funds,  he  who  despairs  of  any  sensible 
improvement  in  our  methods  of  modern  language  instruction* 
under  our  present  educational  system,  cannot  be  accused  of 
pessimism. 

FABIAN  WARE. 
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Appendix  1. 

I  GIVE  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  principal  German  works  consulted  on  the 
teacher  and  teaching  of  modern  languages  :— 

2' he  Preparatimi  of  the  Teacher : 

Victor,  Einfahrung  in  das  Studium  der  englischen  Philologie. 
Marburg,  1897. 

Koschwitz,  Anleitung  zum  Studium  der  franzosischen  Philologie. 
Marburg,  1897. 

Waetzold,  Die  Aufgabe  des  neusprachlichen  Unterrichts  und  die 
Vorbildung  der  Lehrer.    Berlin,  1892. 

Munch,  Welche  Anrustung  fur  das  neusprachliche  Lehramt  ist 
vom  Standpunkt  der  Schule  aus  wunschenswert?  (Die  Neueren 
Sprachen,  Band  IV.,  Heft  6).    Marburg,  1896. 

W.  R«in,  Aus  dein  padagogischen  Universitats-Seminar  zu  Jena. 
Drittes  Heft,  1891. 

Methods  of  Modem  Language  Teaching: 

Victor,  Der  Sprachunterricht  muss  umkehrcn  von  Quousque 
tandem.    Heilbronn,  1882. 

Kfihn,  Zur  Methode  des  franzosischen  Sprachunterrichts.  Wies- 
baden, 1883. 

Miinch,  Zur  Forderung  des  franzosischen  Unterrichts.  Heilbronn, 
1883. 

Klinghardt,  Ein  Jahr  Erfahrungen  mit  der  neuen  Methode.  Mar- 
burg, 1888. 

Walter,  Der  franzosische  Klassenunterricht,  I.  tJnterstufe.  Mar- 
burg, 1888. 

Quiehl,  Einfuhrung  in  die  franzosische  Aussprachc.  Marburg, 
1889. 

Stiehler,  Streifziige  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  neusprachlichen  Reform- 
be  wegungen.    Marburg,  1890  and  1891. 

Klinghardt,  Drei  weitere  Jahre  Erfahrungen  niit  der  imitativen 
Methode.    Marburg,  1892. 

Mangold,  Geloste  und  ungeloste  Fragen  der  Methodik,  etc.  Berlin, 
Springer,  1892. 

Munch  und  Glauning,  Didaktik  und  Methodik  des  franzosischen 
und  englischen  Unterrichts  ^Baumcister's  "  Handbuch  der 
Erziehungs  und  Unterrichtslehre  fCir  hohere  Schulcn"). 
Miinchen,  1895. 

Mangold,  Methodische  Fragen  des  englischen  Unterrichts.  Bcrl'n, 
Springer,  1896. 

Victor,  Dorr  k  Rambeau.  Die  Neueren  Sprachen  (periodical 
devoted  to  question  of  Modern  Language  Teaching  and  the 
Study  of  Phonetics).    Marburg,  Elwert. 
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Appendix  II. 
The  German  State  Universities,  1897. 


Berlin  - 

Bonn    - 

Braunsberg  * 

Breslau 

Eriangen 

Freiburg,  i.  B. 

Giessen 

Guttingen 

Cfreifswald 

Halle   - 

Heidelberg 

Jena    - 

Kiel      - 

Kiinigsberg 

Leipzig 

Marburg 

MUnchen 

Miinster  * 

Rostock 

Strassburg 

Tiibingen 

WUrzburg 


Date  of 

Number 
of  Staff. 

Matriculated  Students 

Fouiidation. 

Philosopb. 
Facult. 

Total. 

1809 

378 

1,861 

4,705 

1818 

142 

765 

1,889 

1568 

10 

? 

? 

1702 

162 

380 

1,541 

1743 

69 

203 

1,140 

1457 

112 

253 

1,449 

1607 
1737 
1456 
1694 
1385 
1558 
1665 
1544 
1409 
1527 
1826 
1780 
1419 
1621 
1477 
1582 


74 

124 

91 

154 

143 

97 

99 

116 

212 

98 

182 

45 

48 

137 

95 

83 


410 
95 
540 
467 
269 
137 
165 
1,045 
356 

187 
^7 
293 
114 
260 


663 

1,123 

834 

1,534 

1,230 

704 

727 

695 

3,064 

1,042 

3,871 

487 

499 

1,016 

1,289 

1,430 


The  hmt  opportunitien  for  En^^liHlmicTi  wishing  to  study  German  are  not 
to  be  fourid  at  thos€  UniyersitieH  where  there  is  an  exceptionally  large 
number  of  ^tiidenti*,  nor  at  those  which  are  situated  in  small  towns  where 
there  is  an  English  colony. 

*  Aeacleiiiy,  but  recognised  as  equivalent  to  a  State  University  in  the  various 
regulatiou^  reftjired  to. 
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Appendix  III. 

The  accompanying  Table  of  Holiday  Courses  for  Instruction  in  Modern 
Languages  is  only  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  students  in  their  appli- 
cation for  further  details;  the  particulars  given  should  in  all  cases  be  verined 
by  direct  coniniunicatiou  with  the  secretaries,  whose  names  and  addresses 
will  be  found  in  the  sixth  vertical  column. 

With  regard  to  the  facts  quoted  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  often 
no  reason  why  third-class  rail  should  not  be  substituted  for  second.  A 
little  more  time  must  then  be  allowed,  as  the  foreign  express  trains  seldom 
include  third-class.  Residents  in  Scotland  or  the  north  of  England  who  do 
not  object  to  a  longer  sea-pass^e  will  find  the  routes  from  several  of  the 
northern  ports,  such  as  Lieith,  Hull,  Grimsby.  &c.,  to  Hamburg,  Rotterdam, 
and  Antwerp  a  great  saving  of  expense  in  travelling  to  Germany.  Greifswald, 
for  instance,  could  be  more  easily  and  less  expensively  reached  by  steamer 
to  Hamburg  and  thence  by  rail.  Residents  in  the  west  and  south-west  of 
England,  travelling  to  France,  may  prefer  the  Southampton  routes. 

The  secretaries  will  generally  supply  applicants  with  a  list  of  pensions^ 
tkc,  but  the  little  hand-book  "  Holiday  Resorts,"  issued  by  the  Teachers 
( Tuild  will  always  be  found  useful  and  reliable.  The  excursions.  <fec.,  in 
connection  with  these  courses  are  arranged  as  economically  as  possible. 

No  student  should  attend  the  advanced  courses  who  has  not  some  know- 
ledge of  the  spoken  language.  All  are  strongly  advised,  for  the  sake  of 
satisfactory  progress,  to  avoid  the  company  of  theu:  own  countrymen.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  in  the  past  the  English  have  rarely  been  as  successful 
at  these  courses  as  students  of  other  nationalities,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  their  not  availing  themselves  properly  of  the  opportunities  oflfered  for 
conversation.  It  might  be  insisted  tnat  those  who  have  obtained  scholar- 
ships from  county  councils,  or  other  bodies,  should  spend  their  time 
exclusively  in  the  society  of  the  people  whose  language  they  are  studying ;  * 
but  at  a  time  when  there  is  such  urgent  need,  in  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
for  the  better  equipment  of  English  teachers  of  modern  languages,  one  may 
surely  rely  on  each  individual  student  to  exercise  that  self-restraint  which 
can  alone  ensure  his  success. 

F,  W. 

*  In  connection  with  the  Marburg  course  a  reading  party  in  French  and 
German  has  been  organised  by  Mr.  Shaw  Jeffrey  of  Clifton  Colle^.  An 
undertaking  to  speak  no  English  daring  the  stay  in  Marbai^g  is  a  condition  of 
admission  to  this  party.  The  experiment  should  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
organisers  of  future  courses. 
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Appknihx  IV, 

Thk  MoDEitM  Lanuu,u;k  Ahsociation. 

Tin:  fiiit  that  the  English  scb<H>lina«ter  is  alive  to  the  urgent  need  for 
thti  hetter  toiehiiiR  nf  ^foderri  Lanf?uai<es,  is  evident  to  anyone  who  Ivah 
fallowed  the  rai>itl  devcbijiitKMit  uf  the  Modern  Lanmiaia*  AssrH^iation,  It 
Wris  not  until  Derendter  IHtJi,  ih^it  the  teuehers  of  Modern  Langna^e,**  in 
England  ret^ognised  the  net'CHsity  of  united  action  on  somewhat  Hunilar 
lines  to  that  of  the  Gennari  NeiipliilolojLfen'Verein.  The  Assix'iation  then 
ftiimded,  ohiefly  hy  the  etfbrtH  of  the  hite  J.  .J.  l^uzoinaker,  B.A,,  and  the 
Rev,  VV.  Stuart  Ma«'g**wan,  LL.D.,  now  nnuiVH>rs  in  its  ranks  iRuirly  three 
Imndred  niemf>t'rs^  intiluding  almost  every  di^tingninlied  and  enthuMiaHtic 
supporter  of  thin  l>nineh  of  edurjition.  T^argely  tlirough  the  etfort.s  uf  its 
ahle  officers  and  eriniiidttee,  it  has  already  done  inui'li  toAvards  the  attain- 
ment of  it^  primary  obje(*t*^,  namely  :~''U}  raine  the  standanl  of  etheieney 
in  Modem  Languages,  to  praniote  their  study  in  jselKxdn,  and  t-o  obtain  for 
them  their  projier  ntatus  in  the  Edneatiunal  Currifida  of  the  fountry  .  » 
.  ,  and  to  bel]'  iiodern  Langiui^^e  Teachers,  Inith  men  and  women,  by 
making  them  feel  that  they  are  not  is^dated  unitn,  hut  a  learned  body 
|irofes.siona!ly  trained*  antl  tjuaiified  no  \e^s  than  the  Teachers  of  Clai^^ics 
and  >fathematicK." 

\Miatever  influence,  and  it  hiL<  not  been  nmall,  the  Asaociation  has 
already  hail  on  the  IJniversitias  and  other  educational  bodies  has  been  for 
the  gi>od  :  and  considering  the  obstatdet*  it  hiis  had  to  contend  with,  and 
reniem hiring  that  it  is  still  a  young  voice  in  the  profession,  it  is  to  lie 
congratulated  on  having  given  a  very  neceawy  orientation  to  the  general 
tendency  of  Modern  Language  Teaching  in  this  country. 

The  Association  has  ^rham  jmd  most  atti^ition  to  the  ntatua 
and  qualifications  of  the  English  teachers  of  foreign  languages,  and  it  ia 
certainly  on  behalf  of  these  memlxTs  that  its.  best  and  most  fruitful  work  is 
to  be  done  in  the  future.  But  it  should  never  hie  forgotten  that  the  /hte  of 
the  foreign  teachers  in  England,  wlio  for  yeai^i  had  Ixjrne  the  brunt  of  the 
opposition  to  placing  Mudern  Langutige  Teaching  on^  a  higher  [ilane,  have 
heartily  coHj|K.'rated  in  all  the  etf<)rts  of  the  Association.  Conse^juently 
however  great  its  symiwithy  may  f»e  for  the  English  teacher,  who  is  alono 
callable  of  making  this  bnmch  of  in.stniction  thoroughly  eflucative,  it  has 
already  shown  ita  respect  and  consideration  for  the  many  able  foreign 
teachers  who  are  at  present  among  ns,  and  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  give 
these  its  ungrudging  siippiort 

The  Association  has  f)f  course  5<till  much  to  do  which  is  of  the  utmi:«st 
imiKirtance,  and  is  every  day  iHx^onnng  more  urgent.  Ferhajjs  its  tirst  work 
is  to  devote  immediate  attention  to  the  ditficnlt  problem  of  the  training  of 
teachers.  It  Ls  to  be  ho]>ed  that  it  vdW  soon  Ix;  preimred  to  take  a  dcfiuite 
line  on  this  ouestiun  atid  will  make  its  voice  heard  in  every  discussion  on  the 
subject  whicli  Ls  undertaken  l»y  other  lMxlie.s.  It  is  unnecessarj'  here  to  lay 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that,  not  ordy  the  eiiucation  of  the  nation,  but  also  the 
interests  of  the  teacher  can  iHjst  be  furthered  l>y  some  such  narrowing  of 
the  gates  and  hedging  in  of  the  profession.  Training  alone  wUl  remove 
that  want  of  a  Uisis  of  diwnasion  which  is  felt  by  many  teachers,  and  it  will 
enable  English  Motlern  language  Teachers  to  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
by  ca,reful  consiideration  of  our  peculiar  natiomd  requirements  and  not  merely 
by  transplanting  foreign  methods  and  systems. 

It  i^  to  be  honed  that  more  will  be  done  in  the  future  to  develop  the 
provinciid  branclie«.    A  genexal  meeting  once  a  year,  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
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afternoon,  hardly  offers  sufficient  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  views 
among  the  members.  Owing  to  the  want  of  periodical  meetmgs  of  the 
various  branches  there  is  a  danger  of  too  great  a  dependence  on  the  central 
council.  At  present  the  Association's  organ,  The  Modem  Quarterly  of 
Lanf/tui/jfes  and  LiUrature,  furnishes  the  only  means  of  communication 
between  members  in  different  parts  of  the  country  throughout  the  course 
of  the  year. 

In  the  few  years  of  its  existence  this  Association  has  succeeded  in 
disturbing  the  aiiathy  of  the  English  public  and  of  the  various  educational 
bodies  with  regard  to  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages.  8uch  an 
achievement  is  sufficient  evidence  of  exceptional  strength  and  vitality. 

All  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  whose  name 
will  be  found  in  the  following  list : — 

President  for  1898  :  A.  T.  Pollard,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  City  of 
London  School. 

Former  Presidents  :  The  Rt.  Hon.  Prof.  Max  Muller,  Oxford.  H.Weston 
Eve,  M.A.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Headmaster  of  University 
College  School.  Rev.  W.  Haig-Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Master  of  the 
Charterhouse.  Rev.  R.  S.  de  Courcy  Laffan,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Chelten- 
ham College.    Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Harrow  School. 

lion.  Secretary :  W.  G.  Lijiscomb,  M.A.,  University  College  School, 
London. 

Hon.  Treasurer  :  de  V.  Payen  Payne,  King's  College  School,  Wimbledon 
Common. 

Cfuiirman  of  CommitUe  :  F.  Storr,  R.A.,  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

F,  W. 
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merce at  Antwerp. 
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IV,  History  of  the  Institute.     Its  place  in  the  commercial  world  of 
Belgium.      The    Asaocintion    of    former   students.      Its   public 
character.     Discipline. 
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(especially  non-classicaJ  aeoondary)  edueation  on  the  problean  of 
Higher  Commercial  Schoob.  Scheme  for  the  establiahrnetnt  of 
Hi*:?her  Cimimercial  Schoola  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 

VL  The  Fr  iiL-li  EcdIc8  Sup^rieures  de  Commerce.  Statistics. 
Relation  to  tho  State.  Government,  grants.  Tnivellini? 
scholarships.  The  hjcole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Com  mere  iaJes  in 
Paris,  The  effects  of  ths  L*aw  granting  exemption  from  two 
years'  military  service.  French  eriticiflma  of  Higher  Sohools  of 
Cominerce.  The  Ecole  Sup^rieure  de  Commerce  at  Havre. 
Monsieur  Dany's  views, 

Vn.  The  ai^ument^  for  and  again*t<  High  SclMxyls  of  Commerce. 
General  agreement  on  certain  point«,  «f.f/.^  against  premature 
«[>ecialisatdon  in  commercial  Bubjeots  in  secondnry  sehix>Is ;  and 
the  need  for  better  tc^iohin^  of  modera  languages  in  secondary 
ftchools.  The  diffori^nt  kinds  of  specialised  tridning  ne^de^l  by 
different  forms  of  has  in  ess  life.  Day  Coursea  and  Evenii]*^ 
Courses — How  far  compatible.  The  kind  of  secondary  educa- 
tion likely  to  prove  the  best  preparation  for  business  life. 
Genend  eonelusions.     Postscript. 

Appbndioh.^. 
I.  k  London  Banker's  views  on  the  edncational  efjuipment  of  Rngli  ^h 
youths  enterinir  hiisiness  life. 

ir.  Time-table  of  work  of  the  Institut  Superieur  de  Commerce    it 
.Vn  twerp. 

IIT.    Programme  af  studies,  etc.,  of  the  Higher  School  of  Commerce  i\i 

Anhvt^rp  (Institiit  Snperienr  de  Commerce),  including  the  cur- 

rieulnm  of  the  thin!  year'n  cruirse  of  study. 
IV.    Scale    of    marks  awarded   in   the   examinations  at  the  Tngtftut 

Snp^rieur  de  Commerce  at  Antwerp. 
V.   Programme  of  Its  Entrance  Exjimiimtion. 
VI.  Refj:uIatinnH  (if  the  Handdwhoi  hnihule  at  Leipzig, 
VIL  Hegultitions  for  the  award  of  the  Travelh'ng  Commercial  Scholnr- 

«hip8,  given  by  the  French  Ministr^^  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

VIII.  Select  bibli<igrapby  on  higher  and  other  grades  of  Commercial 
Education. 
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In  t'oiinnoji  parlance,  ihe  phrase  **  CoriiTnereial  Eflucatioti  '■  is  loosely 
uj»ctl  JH  covering  a  numVier  of  quite  different  tliilijjfs.  First,  it  in.iy  si^ify 
the  evening  elapses,  in  sneh  snbje(*ts  a.s  Ixtok-keeplng,  typewritinpr,  and 
lommcrcial  arithmetic,  whirh  youtha  and  younsT  women  attend  in  in- 
rfiMaiiJir  nunjbers  in  all  imhistrinl  countries,  with  a  view  to  hett^r  equip- 
ping; themselves  in  the  tcehiiitnl  rpiaUfi cations  of  elerkship.  l>oeonilly 
the  phrase  mny  mean  a  aort  of  8e<'ondary,  or  intennediate  trainiut?,  the 
eurrieuhmi  of  whieli  is  exeUi»^ively  owupied  with  "  mi»dern  "  studies* 
and  18  so  devised  ns  at  any  nite  '*  not  to  «]>oil  a  hid  for  business  life 
Uy  tillin^r  his  mind  with  a  lot  of  rhinu:>«  which  will  be  of  no  use  t<j 
him  afterwards."  In  Germ an-speR king:  eountries  and  in  Scandinavia 
*'  modem  "  secondary  education  of  this  type  ha»  recently  made  im- 
portant strides.  The  **  liealschulen  "  are  a  principal  cause  of  German 
success  in  modern  commerce,  SomethinoF  i^  l>ein<j:  done  in  this  direc- 
tion in  our  own  country,  hut  it  mu.st  be  confessL^d  that  in  England 
the  phra»e  '*  commercial  education  "  still  suffers  from  rather  sordid 
aasociationSt  It  is  often  rather  a  cry  of  angry  pro^eat  aj^ainat  mis- 
placed and  mechanical  kinds  of  classical  education^  than  the  mark 
of  any  very  deiinite  achievenaeut  in  the  direction  of  educational  re- 
form. In  the  mouths  of  some  who  use  it,  it  rather  implies  aotive 
dislike  of  Latin  grammar  than  a  clear  conception  of  some  alternative 
discipline.  In  England,  tbia  kind  of  "  commercial  education  ^'  often 
enjoys  the  conventional  epithet  "  sound,*'  hut  it  i^  apt  to  be  more 
aUractivo  in  a  prospectus  than  adequate  to  the  purpose  which  it  is 
supposed  to  have  in  view.  "Modem"  secondary  education,  if  it  is 
to  hold  its  own  against  a  good  classical  education^  needs  to  be  very 
t^ood  indeed  It  has  still  to  make  its  tradition.  It  has  still  to  think 
out  the  fundairiental  principle?!  of  its  curricnlnm.  It  has  still  to 
improve  its  methods  of  teaching,  e»i>eciaJly  in  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages,  But  it  will  indisputably  play  a  great  part  in  the  future  * 
Thirdly,  the  expression  "  cO'mmerL'ial  education  "  is  used  in  yet  a 
ilifferent,  and  even  higher,  sense,  viz.,  the  highly  specialised  training 
which,  eorainj*  as  the  crown  of  a  broad  secondary  educatinn,  aims  at 
doing  the  work,  to  quote  Mr.  Brereton^s  phrase,  of  a  commercial  Wool- 
wich or  Sandhurst. 

Each  of  thei^e  gnMlos  or  tyj)e8  of  commercial  education  is  re<:eivin{2: 
at  the  present  time  increaHingly  cloH^-ationlion  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
of  govenimemtft,  and  of  educational  aulihoritie^,  In  all  countries  to  which 
commercial  proftperity  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  The  trend  of 
opinion  and  of  nation aj  acstivities  m  now  so  deiinitely  in  a  commercial 
direction  that  education  is  naturallf  being  so  adjusted  as  the  better  to 


*  Referonce  may  her©  b©  made  to  a  pjipcr  by  the  present  writer  on  "  The 
RmlsrAukn  of  Br  din  ^  and  their  bmnn^  on  QupMiann  of  Stmndartf  and  Coui- 
merHnl  EditraHon/'  printed  in  the  "  SfM-rial  RejMjrtti  on  Educational 
Subjectn,"  189ti-7.     (London,  Eyre  &  SjKJttwwoode). 
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Berve  commercial  ends.  But  it  has  already  become  clear  tlmt  the  three 
objects  defined  above  are  entirely  distinct ;  that  they  call  for  different 
treatment,  different  kinds  of  teachers,  different  methods  of  organisation 
and  supply;  and  that  nothing  but  confusion  and  waste  result  from 
attempts  to  mix  them  ujJ  or  combine  them. 

The  aim  of  the  present  paper  is  to  describe  certain  efforts  which  are 
being  made  on  tihe  continent  of  Europe  to  provide  the  highest  grade  of 
commercial  education — ^the  kind  of  advanced  and  specialised  training 
which  a  young  doctor  gets  at  the  hospit^K  a  young  lawyer  in  the  lectures 
provided  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  at  a  thetilo- 
gical  oollege,  and  a  young  publicist  at  the  o^ebrated  Kcolc  Libre  doa 
Science  Politiquea  in  Paris,  or  art,  our  own  School  of  Economic*  and 
Piilitical  Science  in  Iiondon.  Whether,  indeed,  these  ftnalogies  bold 
good,  is  a  subject  of  cx>ntrover9y.  Some  of  the  most-  eminent  lenders 
of  commercial  ent-erprise,  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  deny 
that  any  school  of  commerce  can  make  a  man  of  busincH^s,  jmX  a« 
the  headmasters  of  some  grejit  «econdary  schools  in  England  (thuuj^h 
not  elsewhere)  question  whether  any  training  school  can  make  a  com- 
petent man  into  a  better  teacher.  Some  of  the  pros  and  cons  in  tlii» 
discussion  are  stated  below ;  but,  in  the  mean<time^  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  fact  of  France,  Germany  and  Belgium,  not  to  *peak  of 
Austria-Hungary,  It4ily,  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan,  all 
showing  a  steadily  increaaing  interest  in  this  higher-  brunch  of  com- 
mercial education,  is  at  le^i^t  an  indication  of  its  imj>ortance  under 
the  changing  conditions  of  international  trade. 


n. 

The  Institufc  Sup^rieur  de  Commerce  at  Antwerp  aims  at  being  a 
University  for  the  future  merchant  and  at  the  special  training  of 
tho»6  to  whom  the  consular  serD^ice  of  the  country  will  ultimately 
be  entrusted.  It  is  a  public  institution.  It  is  under  the  inspection 
of  the  State.  Its  Professors  are  Civil  Servants.  The  Belgian  Govern- 
menyt  pays  three-quarters  of  its  annual  cost  and  the  Municipality 
of  Antwerp  the  rest,  The  latter  ia  responsible  for  the  erection  and 
up'koep  of  the  buildiLgsf,  and  for  ita  equipment.  The  annual  subsidy 
of  the  State  amounts  to  £1,800;  that  of  the  Municipality  to  £600. 
The  spacious  new  buildings,  to  which  the  Institute  has  lately  been 
transferred,  have  cost  the  City  of  Antwerp  £20,000.  In  November, 
1897,  when  I  visited  the  institution,  by  permission  of  the  Belgian 
Minister  for  Trade  and  Labour,  and  of  Dr.  G ran d|^ai nonage,  its  di* 
tingniahed  director,  its  students  numbered  233.  Of  these  no  less 
than  90  were  forei^cners,  the  Belgian  Government  welcoming  students 
from  other  cM>untrie8,  and  finding  that  the  associations  thus  formed 
are  indirectly  helpful  to  the  furtherance  of  Belgian  trade.  The 
Institute  has  a  artaff  of  fourteen  profeseora,  and  two  R^p^titeurs  or 
Assistants,  exclusive  of  the  Director,  who  himself  taJtca  a  small  but 
important  part  in  the  instruction.  The  normal  cfmrse  extends  over 
TWO  years,   but  a  supplementary,  though  optional,  year's  work   has 
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IPdceiitlj  been  added  to  the  curricxilum.  Eiach  student  pays  a  fe©  of 
About  -£10  for  the  first  year,  and  of  about  X12  for  the  second,  Thew? 
fees  go  towards  increiisiug  the  sjUaries  of  the  professors*  The  com- 
plete first  year*8  course  includes  the  follo\^ing  subjects: — First  and 
foremost,  the  routine  of  a  merchant's  office,  including  practiced  in- 
**t ruction  in  advanued  eoinmercisd  arithmetic,  rates  of  exchange, 
average  and  marine  assurance,  bills  of  lading,  the  execution  of  charter- 
parties,  ealculntion  of  the  values  of  foreism  weights  and  measures, 
and  cominerctal  correspondence  in  various  languages  j  next^  the  his- 
tory of  eonunemal  products,  political  economy  and  statistics,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  «^eograpby,  the  elements  of  commercial  law, 
with  the  followinpf  modern  lanj^uages:' — Oemian,  English,  Dutch 
(ohlifTatory  on  Btdjjrian  .students),  and  either  Spanish,  Italian  or 
Hufisinn.  'Hie  sccoml  yearH  coursife  carries  forvviirdl  the  instruction  of 
the  ab^n^e  subjects  to  a  higher  stage,  laying  special  stress  on  com- 
mercial law,  and  on  the  study  of  tariffs,  and  adding  a  weekly  practical 
discourse  designed  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  main  regulating 
conditions  of  intKlern   shipbuilding. 

The  !(tudents  fall  into  two  categories — those  who  enter  their  names  for 
certain  subjects  only,  and  those  who  undertake  the  full  course.  The 
Intter  form  the  majority.  They  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  for 
entrance,  the  subjects  being  a  cumposition  in  French;  a  tnii^sliition 
from  Frt'och  into  EngHsfi  and  German;  physical  geography;  the  out- 
lines of  universal  history  (a  special  period  being  announced  beforehand) ; 
commercial  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  bookkeeping ;  the  elements 
of  algebra  and  geometry ;  the  elements  of  pbysim  and  chemistry  ;  com- 
Diercial  law  and  politic;d  economy.  The  entrance  examination  is  held 
once  a  year,  early  in  October,  and  is  conducted  by  a  Board  norainateij  l>y 
the  Minister  of  Trade.  No  one  in  advii<ed  to  present  himself  for  admissinn 
under  the  age  of  17.  Students,  who  havo  passed  the  leaving  examination 
in  a  ret*ogniscd  Belgian  secondary  school,  or  have  obt^iine^i  the  leiiving 
certificate  in  a  Cierman  secondary  school  with  a  nine  years'  courses  are 
excused  from  the  entnmce  examination,  provided  that  their  leaving 
or  other  certilicate  shows  that  they  have  a  competent  knowledge  of 
all  the  Bubjects  abwe  named.  Thus  the  work  of  the  Institute  bases 
itself  upon  the  foundation  of  a  lil>eral  education,  to  be  previourtly 
obtained  by  the  student  in  a  good  seeondary  school.  StudeiUis 
coming  from  classical  achools  have  to  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tion in  bookkeeping,  fK^htical  economy,  commercial  law,  arithmetic, 
and  chemistry,  Theae  regulations  may  be  modified  in  the  oase  of  foreign 
students.  Attached  to  the  In^tituta  Ls  a  preparatory  course,  in  which 
tliose  who  so  desire  can  obtidn,  at  a  fee  of  £  i,  si|X'^:'ial  preparation  for  the 
entrance  test.  This  course  lasts  from  Easter  to  the  beginiung  of  August. 
The  student  who  has  passed  the  entrance  examination  is  recognised  a  a 
an  616 ve  de  j>remier©  ann^.  At  the  end  of  tlie  year  he  has  to  undergo 
an  examen  de  passage,  which  is  conducted  hy  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Institute.  At  mtervals  throughout  the  year  tin*  students  are  tested  by 
om'  and  written  exsminStions,  and  the  results  of  theae  frequent  tests 
M%  reckoned  into  the  aggregate  of  mark^  obtained  in  the  annual  exami- 
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nations.  The  Bcnles  of  raarkg  awarded  m  the  exauiinations  are  given  in 
the  Appendix.  In  the  case  of  I  he  **  exniiien  de  p^ujsage/'  and  of  the 
"  cxanien  de  sortie/'  a  student**  place  is  fixi*d  bj  avera^ng  the  filnue  won 
by  him  in  the  examination  itnelf  and  in  the  aggrej^ate  of  the  examina- 
tions held  diirin;^  the  twelve  monthH  pre^'edin^f.  It  jh  mtronjL^ly  felt  by 
the  nuth«»rxties  of  the  Institute  to  be  undesirable  to  [)Iace  a  student 
according  to  the  result  of  a  single  examination.  His  work  durini:^  the 
whole  year  is  t4iken  into  acetmnt,  and  this  .arnin^^emeDt  baa  a  ttaJutury 
effect  on  the  student's  industry  and  application.  At  the-  end  of  the 
student's  seoond  Ye*ir  coineei  the aerere  final  te«jt — the  Examen  de  Surtie. 
The  Btnird  of  Exam  in  or  h  in  this  case  is  nominated  hy  the  Croverrtmcnt 
aiid  MunicifkAlity;  but  always  includes  some  represent^itive  of  the  teach- 
ing staff.  To  show  how  practical  is  the  point  of  view  taken  in  the 
examination,  it  may  be  well  U\  mention  that  last  year  the  Board  of 
Examiners  included  a  retired  ConauHleneral,  who  ha«  served  Belgium 
with  distinction  in  many  ooun  tries  ;  oiie  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  nier- 
chanta  in  Antwerp  engaged  in  foreign  trade,and!  another  very  well  known 
merchant  who  himself  writes  with  authority  on  economic  questions. 
The  first  of  th-^se  three  gentlemen  was  specially  chosen  in  order  to 
Judge  the  candidates*  fitness  for  consular  appointments.  The  second  was 
specially  chosen  to  ctmduct  the  examination  in  buaineaa  knowledge, 
while  the  third  was  appointed  with  special  reference  to  the  examination  in 
practical  political  economy.  With  these  three  examiners  were  aflSO- 
ciat^d  H  professor  from  the  University  of  Brtmseb,  and  three  professors 
from  the  staff  t*f  the  Institute  itself.  This*  is  a  strong  hoard — strong 
alike  in  practiced  knosvledge  and  in  academic  qualification.  It  awards 
to  the  candidates  who  are  successful  in  the  final  examination,  diploma* 
of  njerit  (diplomea  de  capacity).  But  these  diplomats  are  not  lightly 
given.  hsi»i  year  two-thirds  of  the  candidates  for  the  diplomas  were, 
aa  we  should  aay^  **  ploughed/'  Great  »tre«8  is  laid  upon  the  neceasity 
of  keeping  the  standard  high.  I  myself  he^rd  some  of  the  students 
gnimble  at  the  rejection  of  a  number  of  industrious  studeaits  who,  a« 
they  thought,  had  deserved  success.  But  the  professors  are  res*>lutely 
in  favour  of  confining  the  diploma  of  the  Institute  Uy  those  who  are 
both  industrious  and  clever,  **  We  do  not  want  to  give  our  diplomaa 
to  bookworms,  however  plodding/'  I  heard  one  of  them  say  ;  *'  we  re- 
quire distinct  promise  of  business  faculty,  as  well  as  a  high  standard 
of  knowledge.'*  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  right.  The  reputar 
tion  of  the  Institute  will  ultimat-ely  depend  on  tlieir  tenacity  m  main- 
taining the  sta.ndrtrd.  Otherwise,  it«  diplomas  will  cjome  to  mean  very 
little— pi>»hilily  worsts  than  littlc^in  the  prsiciiciil  world  uf  trade. 

Already  the  dtplnmns  jire  highly  valm^fl  by  business  men.  The  fact 
that  they  are  aiMirdiMl  by  a  Board  of  ExaminerSi  thus  combining  prao 
ticat  knowledge  with  academic  distmction,  adds  to  their  prestige.  They 
confer  the  title  of  '*  Licenci^  en  Sciences  commercial  eg,"  and  this,  in 
a  land  where  badges  of  honour  are  not  lightly  esteemed,  is  perhaps  of 
more  account  in  the  Ikdgian  work-a-day  w-orld  than  it  would  be  in 
London,  Another  und  very  real  advimtJigo  conferred  by  the  diploma  ia 
that  it  qualifies  the  student  to  obtain  one  of  the  travelling  scholarships 
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awarded  by  the  Government  in  order  to  encourajye  commercial  inquiry 
and  report.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  system. 
The  State  makes  an  annual  grant  of  £1,800  a  year  to  provide  these  tra- 
velling scholarships  (Bourses  do  voyage) — travelling  studentships  for 
commercial  research,  as  they  may  bo  called.  This  form  of  subsidy, 
which  is  additional  to  the  annual  grant  made  to  the  Institute,  has  been 
iniitat-ed  by  the  Fronoh  Government.  The  object,  of  the  travelling 
studentships  is  to  enable  young  men  to  extend  their  practical  knowledge 
of  (^onimercial  life  to  that  of  non-European  countries.  The  8tudentshi[>!i 
are  wort.h  £200  or  .£250  a  year,  accx>rding  to  the  country  which  the 
studt'flit  chooses  t/O  visit.  It  is  importunt  that  the  money  value  of 
these  research  student^hii^s  should  be  hu^.  OtherNviso  they  do  not 
enable  the  holders  to  undertake  journeys  which,  though  costly  at  the 
time,  may  lead  to  the  development  of  lucrative  markets.  They 
are  tenable  for  three  years.  Students  holding  these  scholarships 
have  gone,  in  fonner  years,  to  the  Cape,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Brazil,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  China,  Japan,  British 
Indiaf  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  a  condition  attached 
to  these  "  prize  fellowBhips  for  commercial  research "  that 
the  holder  should  at  half-yearly  intervals  report  to  the  Belgian 
Government  as  to  openings  for  Belgian  trade.  In  Antwerp  I  heard  that 
the  results  of  tihis  systewi  were  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory.  The 
Belgian  Grovemunent  means  to  have  skilled  outposts  in  everj'  part  of  the 
world,  watching  and  reporting  upon  the  course  of  trade.  Most  oi  the 
young  men  who  started  by  holding  these  travelling  scholarships  have 
remained  in  business  in  the  countries  upon  which  they  were  originally 
sent  to  report.  They  find  and  seize  business  openings  there.  Some 
have  been,  or  are,  Consuls  or  Vice-Consuls  for  Belgium  at  Calcutta, 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  Buenos  Ayres,  Odessa,  and  Yokohama.  The 
scheme  is  intended  to  have  a  close  bearing  on  the  future  of 
the  Belgian  Consular  Service.  Most  of  the  Belgian  Consuls  of 
the  future  will  be  trained  at  the  Institut  Sup^rieur  de  Commerce 
at  Antwerp.  The  third  year  of  study  there — now  just  introduced — 
will  be  one  of  the  chief  entrances  to  consular  life,  but  the  Government 
properly  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  free  selection  for  consular 
vacancies,  in  case  it  thinks  well  to  appoint  an  engineer,  or  other  expert, 
trained  elsewhere.  In  short,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Belgian 
Government  has  resolved  to  create  a  highly  trained  commercial  consular 
service  to  aot  as  an  InteUigence  Department  for  Belgian  trade.  In  the 
Common  Room  of  tShe  Iniititute  I  heard  a  professor  read  aloud,  from  a 
report  prepared  by  a  former  student,  a  list  of  tihe  wares  which  it 
behoved  Belgian  traders  to  have  ready  for  sale  along  the  new  line  of 
railroad  in  course  of  construction  by  the  Egyptian  Government  into  the 
Soudan. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  such  Higher  Com- 
mercial Institutes,  as  that  of  Antwerp,  arc  likely  to  do  a  valuable 
work  in  training  men  who  will  be  eminently  fitted  to  >vrite  on  com- 
mercial subjects  for  the  Press.  The  function  of  the  Special  Corre- 
spondent is  becoming  increasingly  important*  The  courses  at  the 
1396*  Br 
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Inslituto  are  well  adiipted  to  give  a  young  man  the  kind  of  ge-ueral 
knowledge  of  trade  questions  which  would  best  fit  hlro  (if  he  poseesae* 
the  journalistic  faculty  to  start  with)  for  the  duties  of  a  Special  Corre- 
spondent commissioned  to  inquire  into  and  repi^rt  on  the  trade  open- 
ings in  new  or  distant  countries.  1  heard  at  Antwerp  that  a  young 
man,  who  has  recently  passed  through  the  Institute,  i&  distinguishing 
himself  by  his  management  of  a  newspaper  which  pays  special  attt^n- 
tion  to  commercial  questions  and  to  the  development  of  new  markets 
for  Belgian  goods. 

Besides  those  who  are  undertaking  the  full  course,  other  students  are 
allowed,  on  what  is  called  "  Inscription  Sp^cinle,*'  to  take  one  or  more  of 
the  various  courses  of  in  .struct  ion  offered  in  the  programme.  These 
"  oeca^ional  students"  are  not  requjrt?d  to  pass  any  e]taminiili»jn,  nor 
of  course  are  the}'  entitled  io  stt  for  the  diploma.  They  pay  for  each 
course,  with  the  exception  mentioned  below,  a  fee  of  30  francs,  reduced 
to  15  frnnoH  in  case  of  renewal.  These  students  are  admitted  at  any 
period  of  the  coiirsts  Fm*  the  "*  Bureau  Commercial  *'— Uie  c«>urse  of 
instruction  in  busineJis  knowleilge  which  is  the  pivot  of  tlic  Lnlucntionfil 
work  of  the  Institute— they  pay  £i  a  year.  But  no  student  may  enter 
for  the  **  Bureau  Commercial  **  unless  be  takes  at  least  four  other  course* 
of  cither  year. 

The  courses  begin  in  the  second  week  of  October  in  each  year,  Therd 
are  three  vac^ations — the  firslt-  from  24tli  December  to  5th  or  Gth 
January,  the  second  extending  from  the  Mondtiy  m  Holy  Week  to  the 
Tuesday  sen*nigbt  after  Easter,  and  the  '*loiig"  from  August  15th  to 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  The  ledtures  are  given  in  French.  The 
work  of  the  Bureau  Commercial  is  conducted  in  the  principal  modem 
languages.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  good  knowlcflge  of  foreign 
tongues  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  the  courses.  Without  it  a 
student  would  get  little  advantage  from  the  Institution.  1  \\i\9  told  by 
one  of  the  ftrofessors  that  an  ordinary  English  boy  would  fail  in  the 
entnmco  examination  in  foreign  langnages.  Not  iha<t  my  inforainnt 
thought  by  any  means  that  the  Englishman  is  naturally  ill-litted  for 
the  study  of  living  languages.  There  is  indeed  abundant  proof  to 
the  contrary.  But  he  maintained,  and  duubtles«  with  good  reason, 
that  the  ordinary  methods  of  teaching  foreign  hmguages  in  use  in 
moat  English  schools  are  behind  the  time.  Happily  there  are  many 
signs  of  reform,  and  the  Modem  Language  Association  is  helping  for- 
ward a  movement  which  may  revolutionise  the  position  of  modern 
language-teaching  in  our  schools.  There  is  great  and  urgent  need 
for  this  reform.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  best  preparation  for 
modern  commercial  life.  Without  it,  much  other  commerciid  teach- 
ing will  be  comparatively  fruitless.  Belgium,  Gemiany>  and 
Scandinavia  liave  much  to  teach  us  in  this  matter.  What  is  really  wanted 
is  the  training  of  a  much  IjU'ger  number  of  highly  skilled  and  highly 
educated  English  teachers  of  modem  languages.  Many  such  are  already 
working  in  our  schools—but  we  need  far  more,  and  we  also  need  a 
higher  st4m4ard  of  public  expectation  in  tJi©  matter  of  foreign  hmguage^ 
teaching.     Other  countries  hare  shot  ahead  of  us  in  this  branrji  o# 
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education.  They  have  found  that  foreigners  cannot  do  the  work  so  well 
oj}  their  own  pe<iplo  caJi«  if  the  latter  are  proper! j  trainetL  But  the 
trfiininj^  is  an  arduriuy  ami  costly  lm«ine8s,  an<l  it  requires,  as  an  eBsen^ 
rial  pre-contlition,  a.  high  standanl  of  general  culture  in  the  teacher. 
An  ill-educated  man  cannot  uuvnter  the  principlei*  on,  which  all  good 
languagMeaching  depends.  Of  the  bearing  of  th©  good  teaching  of 
modern  languages  on  our  conniiercial  interests  it  is  hiirdly  neeessary 
t(j  say  much.  The  need  explains  itself,  Our  Consular  repurt^^  fre- 
quently deplore  the  inferioriry  of  the  average  English  commercial 
traveller  lo  the  use  of  foreign  tongues.  To  quote  only  one  of  these, 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Powell,  H.M,  Consul  at  Stettin,  in  his  report  of  October 
2l8t,  1897,  thu3  alhidea  to  the  question  :^ — 

'*How  many  lintiMli  boys  on  leaving  school  or  the  universities  to  face  life 
in  a  business  whidi^is  WMild-widt',  cjin  speak  wltli  tlueiicy  or  even  tolerably 
any  language  other  than  tlieir  own  I  They  have — it  is  true— a  certiun  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  which  is  very  useful,  and  a  nmattering  of  Greeks  which  is 
useful  prutwibly  ffir  the  Chureli  or  in  the  learned  prof er^sionH  alone,  but  euidd 
thuy  jiroeeed  to  Fmnt^c  or  Geiinany  ur  fc>pauj  and  be  able  Uj  make  themwelvcs 
understood  / 

'*  Undoubtedly  the  far  greater  majority  of  British  lads  on  the  completion  of 
their  e<lucation  become  what  i»  vaguely  termed  men  of  but^inesSj  and  at  tliQ 
present  day  it  is  an  absolute  nece?»ity  for  the  carrying  on  of  that  busineaa 
against  the  keen  competition — wiiieh^  owing  to  European  peace,  has  mani- 
fostod  iteelf  in  forei^m  lands  during  the  last  tvventy*live  years^that  we,  aa 
*  a  nation  of  merchants/  should  be  able  to  deal  with  our  eua  torn  era  in  their 
own  tongues,  and  for  this  purpnse  it  i»  of  the  utjnost  importance  that  the 
youth  of  Great  Britain  should  be  instructed  for  the  most  part  in  living 
languages."* 

Elsewhere  in  the  present  volumo  the  wider  becirings  of  this  educational 
question  arc  di^u»sed.  It  is  not  only  for  cyimmercial  rejisons  that  first- 
rate  teaching  of  modem  language**  m  needed  in  secondary  schools.  The 
purely  intellect ual  a^  well  tia  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation  seem 
to  call  for  it.  But  for  c^^mTnereial  purposes  it  m  obvIouKly  an  urgent 
need.  And  i\m,  not  merely  in  order  that  ourcoiomercial  travellers  may, 
m  has  been  liuinonnisly  said,  excel  in  *  the  arts  rjf  solicitatiiin/*  Init  that 
our  men  of  luiHiness  generally  niay  enjoy  those  facilities  for  at  once 
flivining  the  needs  of  ff^reign  customers,  and  for  studying  the  induatrial 
and  connnerriul  conditions  of  foreign  tountriea  in  fureign  newspapers* 
books  and  reports,  which  are  increasingly  tndispeu sable  for  suceess  in 
modern  trade. 

The  growing  stresB  of  the  competitive  struggle  is  forcing  merchants 
to  shake  themselves  free  from  a  good  deal  of  old  routine*  They  have 
to  put  more  brain  than  heretofore  Into  certain  parts  of  the  businesfi 
of  distribution,  which,  under  older  crmditions,  could  lie  left  more  or 
less  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  or  to  tlie  discretion  of  distant  agents. 
The  manufacturer  for  export  (or  tho  merchant  who  virtually  directa 
him  by  explicit  orders)  has  to  picturo  to  himself  n)ore  vividly  than 
before  the  actual  conditions  under  which  his  goods  will  l>e  offered  for 
sale  in  eneh  of  a  numljcr  of  di.^tant  countries.     Ho  has  to  think  out 
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beforehaBd  the  point-of-view  of  the  remote  cuat€inerg  whom  he  wisbet 
t^  flttract.  He  has  to  project  himaelf  m  imagination  into  a  number 
at  fur-oflf  markets  antl  to  atljimt  Im  plans  to  their  whims  and  tradi- 
tionnl  prejucjiees.  Ho  has  to  pack  his  goods  aa  hi«  customers  art* 
likely  tn  prefer  them  parke^l  He  h.-w  t<i  desi^i  hh  poods  and  hia 
advert  if»e  in  en  ts  j^t  a^  to  appeal  to  their  fancies.  He  needs,  for  eoin- 
merrilal  purpaseii,  that  faculty  of  ima«;ination  by  which,  as  Adnm  SmiHt 
ft/lid,  **  We  pintle  ourselves  in  another  man's  aitualinn,  enter  a»  it 
were  mU\  his  liody  and  lK»ef»me  in  a  mea^nrc*  him,  amJ  thenee  form 
some  idea  of  hig  HenHations  and  even  feel  somethinof  whicli,  thoutrh 
weaker  in  dotj^ree,  is  not  alto;>ether  mdike  tltem."*  In  other  words, 
the  snrtM-jwful  exptirter  to  distant  markets  needs  a  realistic  imapfiDa- 
tinn.  At  schf^h  therefore*  his  inia^iriatinn  should  he  stimulated  and 
1  mined,  not,  however,  hy  attempU  to  make  him  prematurely  realise 
comuiereial  conditions,  but  bj  the  searching  and  appropriate  diacip- 
line  of  a  liberal  education.  The  latter,  if  it  is  rlg^htly  admin iisiered, 
will  uive  him  preeii^ion  of  thotiji^ht,  aeeuracy  of  observation  and  exact- 
ne.sa  iu  expression  withottt  at  tho  sjime  time  intlucin^  inertnesii  or 
insensihility  of  ima^inatinn.  The  power  of  putting  yourself  at  another 
person's  point  of  view  is  na  capable  of  development  by  akilful  train- 
ing as  is  the  power  of  casting  figures  or  of  handling  a  ci'Jcket  bat, 
A  lyoy  who  has  heen  t^iught  at  flch<wl  vividly  to  realise  the  actual 
rircymstnnces  of  the  siege  of  Syraeufie  or  of  the  struggle  of  the  Puritan 
Uevolution,  will  iind  himself  in  after  life  more  able  to  picture  to 
himself  the  actual  conditions  of  dist^int  marketit  in  China  or  on  the 
Omgo  than  if  he  had  been  brought  up  on  tho  meagre  fare  of  short- 
hand and  mere  cram-hooks  of  commercial  geography.  The  longer 
way  round  is  often  the  shortest  in  tho  end.  What  he  needs  to  learn 
is  the  habit  of  taking  the  necesnary  trouble  to  aetpjire  the  ejcact  know- 
letlge  of  remote  conditions  upon  which  his  imagination  has  to  play. 
Wfiile  fortifying  liis  powers  of  imagination  on  the  one  hand»  we  have 
to  drill  him  into  the  habit  of  steadying  his  imagination  by  the  neces- 
sary ballast  of  laboriously  acquired  facta^  This  is  what  he  will  get 
by  the  best  kind  of  training  at  a  good  secondary  school.  And  then, 
when  tho  proper  tltuo  comes,  he  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  of 
nppi^rtnnities  for  acquiring  precise  knowledge  of  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  the  foreign  nnirket«  under  which  his  various  ventures  will 
Ina  carried  on.  But  it  will  be  nenefssax}'  for  him  to  go  on  acquiring 
and  deepening  this  knowledge  all  through  Ins  commercial  life.  Hence 
he  will  need  the  intellectual  habit  of  Hndiug  out  things  for  himself, 
of  qiiif'kly  grafiping  opp<-jH unities  for  extending  hi.'*  knowledge,  of 
using  honks  of  reference  and  travel  not  mechanically  and  lethargically, 
but  with  ready  power  of  applied  imagination.  And,  in  order  to  do 
this,  he  will  require  the  trained  faculty  of  lenrnintr  new  languages,  at 
any  ^ate  up  to  the  point  whic^h  will  give  him  acces*?  to  the  necessary 
literature. 

Thus,  thd  true  fuundalion  for  commercial  instruction  is  to  be 
laid  in  the  etlicient  secondary  school,  but  experience  is  showing, 
more  dearly  every  day,  that  if  the  modem  secondary  school  is  to  turn 
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out  the  right  kind  of  material  for  the  higher  ranks  of  modern  business 
life,  it  must  give  a  good  general  education,  and  not  be  driven  or 
tempted  into  the  fallacy  of  premature  specialisation  in  subjects  which 
a  boy  may  indeed  "  cram  up  "  (an  industrious  boy  can  be  got  to  "  cram 
up  "  anything),  but  which  are  unsuitable  for  his  age,  and  themselves 
crowd  out  other  and  more  appropriate  forms  of  intellectual  discipline. 

This  may  be  the  best  place  to  »report  on  what  I  heard  in  Antwerp 
about  the  characteristics  of  souie  of  the  foreign  students  who  have 
attended  the  Institute.  The  Belgians  are  all  necessarily  good  linguists. 
The  geographical  position  of  their  country  compels  them  to  be  so,  and  the 
excellent  instruction  in  modem  languages  given  by  the  Belgian  sccon- 
d^-uy  sciliiM>l8  grotitly  dovoloi>s  their  linguistic  aptitude.  The  Kussian 
students  at  Antwerp  are  some  of  them  very  poor,  but  very  industrious. 
They  often  earn  a  few  francs  a  day  by  retailing  the  substance  of  the 
early  lectures  to  students  who  are  themselves  too  la^y  to  get  up  in 
time  to  hear  them.  It  may  be  explained,  in  pivssiug,  that  the  iirst 
lc8st)n  jilways  begins  at  8  o^clock  in  the  morning.  The  Germans, 
though  not  always  clever,  are  invariably  eager  and  keen.  "  If  I  look 
round  my  cla^s,"  a  professor  said  to  me,  "  and  mark  the  most  indus- 
trious face,  it  is  nearly  always  the  face  of  a  German."  The  Belgians 
and  Germans  are  very  keen  about  commercial  advancement,  and  have 
thrown  themselves  into  commercial  life  witb  the  keenness  and 
enthusiasm  which  lead  to  success  in  any  branch  of  study.  Of  late 
years,' there  has  only  been  one  English  "'reyular'^  student  at  the  Insti- 
tute. He  went  through  the  Iirst  year  and  did  very  well.  But,  during 
the  summer  vacation  between  his  iirst  and  second  year  of  study,  an 
insurance  olhce  in  Manchester  offered  him  a  post,  which  he  accepted, 
and  thus  he  never  completed  his  full  course  at  the  Institute. 
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The  Institut  Superieur  de  Commerce  at  Antwerp  is  under  the  direct 
supervision,  not  of  the  Belgian  Education  Department,  but  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  It  haa  not  always  been  so.  Owing  to  successive  changes  in 
the  organisation  of  the  Belgian  Department*  of  State,  the  Institute 
luia  passed  under  the  charge  of  various  offices,  but  it  has  now  settled 
definitely  under  that  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
just  as  the  Higher  Agricultural  Schoob  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  found  on  all  hands  an  agree- 
ment that  this  is  the  best  plan.  It  is  said  to  bring  the  Institute  into 
close  connection  with  practical  men  of  business.  The  primary  object 
of  the  Institute  ia  technical,  not  in  the  stricter  sense  educational. 
Its  severiince  from  the  Education  Department  is  said,  by  those  who 
have  given  special  thought  to  the  matter,  to  have  guaranteed  to  the 
Institute  a  healthy  intimacy  with  commercial,  as  distinguished  from 
purely  educational,  interests.  There  is  a  general  desire  to  prevent 
its  work  from  becoming  mixed  up  or  confused  with  the  work  of  Even- 
ing Continuation  Schools,  or  of  Secondary  Eiducation.  This  separa- 
tion is  held  to  be  for   the  good  of  both  sidea.     The  Institute  ia 
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doing    work    of    a    kind    whicU    requires    fresh    and    very    »i>eciiil 
knowledge    of    commercial    needs    and    of    commercial    life.       Oocc 
cut    off''  from     the    tendencies    of    commercial    circles,     it    might 
(it    is    said)    get    into    a   sort    of    educational    backwater.       Its    life 
aod  growing  success  dei>end  on  the  support,  the  conlidence,  and  the 
continuous  criticism  of  men  actively  engaged  in  c<:»mmerce.    The  intereet 
taken  in  education  in  Belgium  is  bo  widespread  that  the  methods  of 
instruction  adopted  in  the  Institute  are  naturally  based  on  the  best 
principles  of  educational  science.     The  professors  are  trusted,    being 
experts  at  the  work.   The  inspection  is  wise  and  fair.   The  iaspeotors  do 
not  interfere  in  the  purely  educational  side  of  the  Institute's  work,  Tiie 
Ministrj^  takes  counsel  from  experts  as  to  the  plans  of  study,  and  is  care- 
ful not  to  prescribe  what  is  e<iu  cat  ion  ally  impossible.     Thus  tihe  care  for 
the  educMional  interesta  of  the  Institute  issecui*ed»  and  what  remains — 
the  care,  namely,  for  its  efficiency  according  to  commercial  standards,  is 
(it  is  hettl)    best  left  to  the  Ministry  whose  first  care  is  commerce.    It  ia 
interesting  to  note  that  a  similar  view  is  t4iken  in  France,  where  the 
Schools  of  Commerce,   including  the   KcnjI©  dea  Hautes  Mtudes  Com* 
mcrciales  at  Parisj  and  the  lCc(>le.sSup<^rieiu*es  de  Commerce  at  Harve 
iiiid  elsewhere,  are  under  the  supervision ^  not  of  the  Education  Depart- 
iiicnt,  but  of  i  he  MiniMtry  of  Commerce  and  Indib^try.  The  mune  tendency 
may  be  nnted  in  the  different  Stiites  i>f  tltTUiany,  where  the  lower  grades 
of  technical  sihouls  are  not  under  the  wire  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ments, but  of  the  Ministers  of  Triide  imd  Industry.     It  sluuiM  lie  added 
that,  in  the  latt4^r  cases  the  frieiula  of  Techniwil  Education  think  that 
the  Intermediate  and  Loult  TuchiiicMl  Iiistitute**  get  nmre  funds  from 
the  Stat^.-  under  the  [iresent  arrangement  than  they  would  if  they  were 
inaased  with  all  other  kinds  of  instruction  under  the  Education  Depart^ 
Uicnt.*     It  will  lie  noteil,  ht>wevert  that  this  arrangement  implies  for 
its    gaiccess,    and    for    the    avoi^hmce     alike     of     waste     of     money 
and  of  conflict  of  purpose,  close  concert  between  the  different  Depart* 
mcnta  concerned,  and  the  exi»teiice,  among  the  public  at  large,   of 
ft  high  standiird  of  enlightenment  as  to  the  principles  of  educittiottttl 
administration.     It  is  because   Ccnmm    manufacturers,   for  example, 
are  themselves  well  informed  as  to  the  aims  and  work  of  the  secondary 
schools  and  thoroughly  convinced  by  personal  experience  of  the  value 
of   a  liberal    secondary   education,   that  they  cordially    support   the 
authorities  of  the  Higher  Technical  Institutes  in  requiring,  as  a  neces* 
sary  condition  for  entrance,   the  leaving  certilicate  from  a  Hi'st-rate 
secondary   schooL      Were  there  any    distrust,    on    the   part  of  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers,  of  the  value  of  a  liberal  secondary  educa- 
tion,   the    effect    of    giving    them    influence    over    the    course    of 
profcsisional  training  might  be  the  framing  of  regulations  which  would 
indirectly    iuduco  premature  speculation  in    the   schools  which  form 
the   avenue    to    the    instilutes  for  higher  technical  and  professional 
studies* 


•  Tlie  rttclmiatl  Hi^'h  ^chut>U  {l\iiyl^.iriiiiif>^y  are  under  the  K»bu*tiLiou 
Dejuirtiiient,  but  it  laav  ite  imttHl  tJmt  the  new  roiiunettnjd  Higher  >?cliool  at 
Leipxig  has  been  plikcea  under  the  contrgl  of  the  Home  Uttice. 
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The  Director  of  tbo  Institute,  Dr.  Grandgaignage,  who  courteously 
gave  me  much  valuable  information,  extracted  for  me  the  following 
statistics  froM  his  records  :  — 


Year. 

Total  Number  of 

Students  in  the 

Institute. 

Of  these  were 
(^0  Belgians.            {h)  of  foreign 
nationality. 

1895 

219 

112 

77 

1807 

1 
247                               106 

81 

The  entrance  lists  for  the  session,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  had 
but  recently  begun,  were  not  yet  complete.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  Institute  had  risen  to  255,  of  whom  22  were  m  their  third 
year.    Of  the  residue,  143  were  Belgians,  and  90  of  foreign  birth. 

It  may  be  of  interest  if  I  describe  some  of  the  lectures  which  I  was  per- 
m  it  ted  to  hear.  They  were  still  being  given  in  tihe  old  builddngs  in  the 
Rue  de  Chene,  centrally  situated  but  quite  inadequate  to  the  present 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  Institution.  By  the  time,  however,  that 
these  words  are  printed,  the  Institute  will  liave  moved  into  the  palatial 
building  recently  erected  for  it  by  theMunicipality-an  edifice  in  every  way 
well  planned  for  the  work,  and  marking  by  the  dignity  of  its  elevation 
the  high  place  which  the  Institute  enjoys  in  the  public  life  of  Antwerp.* 
The  first  lecture  in  the  morning  was  given  by  Professor  William  Layton, 
the  Professor  of  Englislh,  of  whose  kind  assistance  to  me  in  tihis  inquiry, 
both  at  the  time  of  my  visit  and  afterwards,  I  desire  here  to  make  fitting 
acknowledgments  Sixty-eighit  student*  were  present  at  tlhe  lecture. 
About  ten  minutes  after  it  began,  a  rep6titeur  came  round  and  marked 
the  attendances.  The  professor  began  in  French.  He  said  he  would  read 
a  passage  from  the  commercial  intelligence  in  an  English  newspaper. 
Producing  a  cutting  from  the  TimeSy  he  read  aloud  that  "  a  large  con^^ 
tract,  for  the  supply  of  20,000  tons  of  best  colliery-screened  Monmouth- 
shire steam  coal  had  recently  been  placed  at and  that  great  in- 
terest had  been  excited  in  the  trade  at  the  size  of  the  order."  He  pro^ 
ceeded  to  read  the  market  quotations  for  different  kinds  of  coal.  A 
student  was  then  called  upon  to  translate  into  French  the  dictated  pas- 
sage, which  had  been  taken  down  in  English.  The  whole  lesson, 
which  formed  part  of  the  first  year's  course,  was  an  admirable  dis- 
quisition on  the  meaning  of  a  large  number  of  technical  terms  used  in 
English  trade,  and  on  their  equivalents  in  French.  After  thoroughly 
working  through  such  a  course,  a  young  Belgian  or  German  would 

*  The  plans  of  the  new  building  can  be  seen  at  the  Education  Department 
Library.  They  include  a  large  lecture  theatre,  numerous  class  rooms,  a 
museuin  of  products,  and  a  Director's  house. 
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have  mucli  loss  difticulty  in  uudcratnnding  the  commercial  inteUi- 
geiKO  in  an  Enj^lish  newspaper  tbtin  if  he  had  to  rely  on  llio  b€«t  of 
dictionaries. 

The  next  lecture  was  m  Civil  Law,  The  professor  began  by  slowly 
dicfeating  some  tiytes,  whidi  wore  taken  down  by  the  whole  class— about 
8\*  in  nuijiber.  He  then  broke  out  into  an  animated  and  interesting 
addresB,  listeiieil  to  with  uiueh  attention  by  the  students,  on  the  Belgian 
law  of  duinicile,  on  llie  jjo&ition  of  aliens  in  Belji^'iuiii,  on  nJituraJis^Uion, 
and  on  the  right  of  expelling  strangers  who  were  suspected  of  fomenting 
civil  disturbance.  The  sttjdenta  were  dihgeiit  in  taking  noten.  They 
looked  mostly  of  about  18  to  20  years  of  nge,  gom©  older.  Here  and 
there  was  a  young  fellow  in  milit^iry  uniform.  On  tliis  point  I  may 
say  that  the  law  of  military  service  has  no  such  inHueuce  on  the  number 
attending  the  Antwerp  Institute,  as  I  was  informed  in  Paris  was  the  case 
in  the  French  Elm>Ic«  Siif>erieure«  de  Commeo^e.  In  France,  a  young 
irum  who  gains  the  diph>ma  of  a  recognised  Kcole  Sup^^rieure  de  Com- 
merce 13  now  excused  two  out  of  three  years  of  compulsory  military 
Bwvice.*  And  I  was  told  by  many  oompert/eiit  obaeirveri  in  Paris  that  this 
new  privilege  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  increased  popularity  ol 
the  French  higher  schools  of  commerce.  But  this  is  not  the  caae  in 
Antwerp.  In  Belgium,  it  is  true,  all  young  men  are  nominally  required 
to  serve  in  the  army,  but  in  point  of  fact  only  alwut  one  in  eleven 
draws  an  unlucky  number  in  the  ballot.  A  parent  can  indeed  insure 
against  his  son's  drawing  an  unlucky  number  by  pledging  a  sum  of  £64 
(l^GOO  fru^nc^).  Those  few  students  nl  the  Institute  who  are  actually 
attending  its  eourse«  of  instniction  durmg  th^ir  pi>r'iod  of  military 
service  are  viitually  exempted  by  the  (iovernnmit  from  t ho  moix>  arduous 
p.'irfc  of  their  military  duties.  They  have,  it  is  true,  to  answer  to  their 
name  at  nAi  uUl  in  baiTaeks  onco  a  day,  to  wear  unif<JTm  and  to  lake 
part  in  tiio  autumn  niainuuvres.  But  otJiorvvise  they  are  excu.sed 
real  service  with  the  colours.  And  if  a  private  in  the  army,  after  thus 
serving  and  j^itudyiiig  at  the  same  time,  comes  out  high  in  the  final  exami- 
nation, he  may  look  with  some  confidence  to  getting  a  good  place  from 
the  Government.  For  example,  a  young  man  who  recently  studied  at 
the  Institure  under  the^^e  conditions  ha«  beeii  given  by  the  Government 
a  consular  a[>putniment  in  Japan.  But^  though  the  terms  of  military 
service  are  thu.s  iiiitigiitcd  in  the  ca^e  of  thoso  students  who  have  drawn 
an  unlucky  number  in  the  ballot^  those  alleviatiojis  do  not,  ais  a  matter 
of  fact,  count  for  much  in  increasing  the  number  of  Belgian  students  at 
the  Antwerp  School  Foreign  students,  however,  from  Itussda  and  It-aly, 
who  succecHl  in  w-inning  the  diploma,  are  exempted  by  their  Governments 
from  some  pjrt  of  their  mihtar}^  service. 

The  mosrt  important  branch  of  the  course  of  instruction  given  at  the 
Institut  Superieur  de  Commerce  at  Antwerp  is  that  which  is  known  as 
the  Bureau  Commercial.    On  this  l»raiieh  converge  the  various  courses 

•  The  Decret  tht  22  Jaillct,  IWK),  extenilr*  to  m-o-Tiiscfl  l^rokvs  Sti|»^rieiiit5 
lie  Coiiirneive  in  Frunze  Jbc  hHvilege.s  trranteil  urid»*r  Artiijc  2,']  nf  tl'p  J.oi  rur 
Its  riii  niLement  ilt^  TArmoe  of  July  15,  lHb9,  uo  further  ^iiecitie<l  by  ihe  Dt?uret 
du  31  Mai,  J81M),  *' 
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of  tlieoretical  teaching.  It  aims  at  introducing  the  student,  in  a  &ya- 
teiimtic  course  of  two  yrars^  to  all  the  usual  incidents  encountered  ki 
the  course  of  foreign  trade.  It  is  practical  from  first  to  last  This  does 
not  mean  iluit  the  Institute  attempt*  to  reproduce  what  one  may  ceJl  the 
stn^o  pro[H*rtie8  of  comiijorcial  life.  There  are  no  rooms  elaboratelj 
t'tinijshcd  like  ilw  ofHce  of  a  couimercijil  hoiusc — ^uo  fac«imile«  of  tlie 
luriiituru  jind  i  tjuiiHuent  of  a  iuerchjuit\s  otlice.  In  Paris^  indeed^  there 
i^  a  '*  Bugineijii  College/'  a.s  the  Americans  would  caiJ  it,  which  does  make 
in  its  advortt!»t\meiita  a  great  ahow  of  these  accessaries.  But  this  is  not 
one  of  tho  Higher  Commercial  Soho-3ls  to  which  tliJs  paper  refears.  I 
found  that  the  graver  8Upi>ortcrs  of  commorcial  education  were  more 
than  11  little  inclined  to  doulit  whether  it  is  prudent  t^>  attempt  to  com- 
Inne  even  the  apfKiaraiice  of  such  realistic  mcthodfci  with  Kerloiis  and  sys- 
teniatic  instruct  ion.  It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  doing  so  came  from 
America,  and  it  h  of  such  an  American  school  of  commerce  that  U,  L. 
Stevt.Hison  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Oh  bourne  tnado  their  amusing  travesty  in  the 
tirnt  chapter  of  the  Wrecker,  But  nothing  of  this  kind  finds  a  place  iii 
the  Institute  at  Antwerp,  The  work  done  in  the  Bureau  is  hard  and 
systematic,  and  has  nothing  in  it  approaching  to  educational  their tricala. 
And  yet,  in  a  tnie  sense,  it  ia  what  the  Garmans  c^l  *'  An^ohautMigs- 
Unterricht/*  vivid,  real,  based  on  the  things  of  life.  It  aims  at 
presenting  the  whole  of  a  representative  variety  of  international  business 
tniJisaetions  from  their  start  to  their  finish.  And  the  matter  ao  far  as  it 
refers  to  different  countries  is  discussed  and  dealt  with  in  the  language 
of  those  countries.  This  does  not  mean  that  merely  a  succestiion  of 
commercial  transact ionfi  are  taken  hi  turn  and  explained  t-o  the  wtudents. 
Th«*  tnurse  is  citrefuUy  graduatedi  :ind  the  principles  of  commercial 
iinthmctic,  of  iwdculatioii,  of  iiisurnme  tirid  of  law  are  expliiincd  «y;^ 
leuiatically  in  orderly  se^iueiicc,  f^t  fhtit  the  siudoni.sgtt  a  jrrji.s[»  UAh  of 
the  tlMHiry  and  pracliw  of  foreign  trade.  A  number  of  different  courses 
l>y  different  teachers  arc  brought  into  c^jmentration  on  thin  point.  Tho 
lct;ture«on  the  history  of  eommercitii  products ;  tliose  on  cooninercial  his- 
tory and  geography ;  those  on  econotnicij,  on  law,  on  tariffs,  and  to  some 
extent  the  clashes  in  foreign  langunges  are  in  large  measure  brought  into 
focus  on  this  course  as  the  pivot  round  whicli  t!ie  whole  scheme  of  study 
turns.  Tho  details  of  tho  coarse  will  be  fomid  in  tho  Appendix.  Here 
it  must  suffice  to  my  that  the  students  arc  lirst  fimiiliarised,  by  an  exact- 
ing diHciiiliiiei  with  the  more  diffiiult  branches  of  applied  comyiercial 
uiithmetic.  These  initird  ddiiculties  mastered,  the  pupils  are  given  a 
carefully  graded  series  of  problems  so  designed  as  to  illustrate  the  normal 
operations  of  a  tirm  cng^igcd  in  extensive  foreign  trade.  It  is  at  this 
point — in  the  selection  of  what  Monsieur  Eugene  Leautcy,  in  his  admir- 
able book  on  Commercial  Education,  culls  '*  ks  operations  de  commerce 
tictilf  '*- — ^that  the  heavietit  demand  i«  made  upon  the  good  sense  and 
educatiomd  skill  of  the  teachers.  Of  these  details  of  their  work  I  am 
mrt  myself  able  or  competent  to  speak,  but  I  ciin  only  report  that  others, 
pot^ses.'iing  the  necessary  knowledfje  and  authority,  have  pawned  high 
cotomendations  on  the  way  in  which  thiis  diiiiLult  task  has  been  fub 
tilhd. 

At  the  time  ol  mj  visit  to  the  '  Bureau  of  tke  first  year,"  the  course 
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was  still  near  to  Its  beginniBg*  Tlie  cluss  met  in  a  large  rooni,  plidnly 
furnished  with  office  desks.  Of  50  students  enrolled  for  this  cla««,  43 
were  present.  Each  yearns  batch  of  students  is  divided  into  two  halves 
fttr  the  Hureuu.  The  one  I  visitt'd  was  confined  tu  Belgians,  the  fureijiri 
students  being  taught  in  a  parallel  division  wherii  there  was  marc 
Jietatiun,  The  prableni  was  concenied  with  a  purchase  of  San  Domingo 
coffee,  the  purchase  being  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  New  York, 
It  invoked  a  number  of  eomplieatcd  factors — commission,  insurance, 
freight,  etc.  Other  problems  followed.  After  a  few  words  of  lucid 
eiplanatioo,  the  studenta  were  set  to  work  out  the  calculartion  for  them* 
selves,  Subgcquentl}%  the  professor  gave  an  admirable  analysis  of  the 
problem  in  cltMir  and  logical  language,  the  students  following  him  with 
the  closest  attention.  They  did  the  work  in  pair®,  but  this  is  not 
permitted  in  the  actual  examinations.  The  professor  kindly  showed  me 
one  of  the  note-books  of  one  of  the  students  in  the  gecond  yetuv  I  waa 
« truck  by  the  range  of  work  which  it  cnvereti.  The  aim  of  his  first 
yearns  teaching,  he  told  me,  is  to  compel  the  young  men  to  reckon 
in  im  exact,  rujjJd,  and  priicticid  manner.  In  t!ie  later  jtnrt  of  the 
course,  the  simulatetl  opcrationa  bcH;omo  mi>ro  complex  and  difheult. 
Each  of  the«e  lessons  iu  the  Bureau  lasta  for  two  hours,  and  evidently 
oalts  for  hard  \\\)rk  on  the  part  of  the  students.  I  subsequently  heard 
a  lesson  on  commercial  products  given  to  the  Hoeond-year  students  of 
the  "Bureau."  It  waa  on  jute — -a  careful  lewjon  fully  illustrated  by 
specimens  and  diagrams. 

The  teaching  is  not  all  done  in  the  class  rooms.  The  visita  paid  by 
the  students  to  doeks  and  factoriea,  under  the  gm*dance  of  the  pro- 
fessors, and  with  other  expert  assist^mce,  are  sjiid  to  be  very  useful. 
These  visits  ore  not  confined  to  Antwerp,  but  embrace  a  nmnber  of 
the  important  centres  of  Belgian  industry.  Exhibitions  are  also  used 
for  an  educational  purpose,  and  no  one  who  haa  visited  the  more  im- 
portiint  rcixmt  exhibition ji  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  can  fjtil  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  way  in  which  their  admirably  clussiht-d  contents 
lend  themselves  to  this  kind  of  use. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  curriculum  of  the  Institute,  printed 
in  the  Appendix  Uj  this  paper,  that  the  com^se  of  study  comprises  a 
great  number  of  ditferent  aubjects.  On  ilhis  point,  I  gathered  in 
conversation  with  some  of  the  students  that  some  dissatisfaction  exists. 
Those  with  whum  I  talked  considei'ed  that  there  were  too  many  sub- 
jects in  each  year's  work.  The  force  of  the  oriLicism  is  admitted  by 
some  of  the  professors.  It  ia  possible  that  the  addition  of  a  third 
year  to  the  course  of  study  may  enable  the  authorities  to  relieve  in 
some  meaaure  the  congestion  of  the  curriculum. 

IV, 

It  may  bo  ajsked  from  what  ranka  in  Belgian  society  are  the  studenta 
of  the  Institute  chiefly  drawn  t  tk*  the  great  merehaiits  favour  the 
scheme  and  send  their  own  sons  to  receive  the  advantiiges  offered  by 
ita  instruction!  In  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  March  U,  1898,  Sir 
Bernhard  Samuelson,  who  speaks  with  the  highest  authority  on  matters 
of  commercial  eduoatioa,  asked,  "  Who  are  the  Belgian  merchants  of 
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repute  in  the  commerce  of  the  worid,  ami  the  manufacturers  of  Beljrium 
who  have  received  their  education  at  the  Institut  Superieur  dc  Com- 
merce at  Antwerp,  which  has  now  been  e^stublished  for  many  years?" 
These  pertinent  questions  raise  issues  which  will  be  discussed  at  g-reater 
length  in  a  later  part  of  this  memorandum,  but  it  may  be  convenient 
here  to  mention  some  facts  which  bear  upon  the  point. 

The  Institute  was  founded  in  1852.  It  has,  therefore,  been  in  exist- 
ence nearly  forty-six  years.  Indirectly,  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  Hyde 
Park  Exhibition  of  1851.  Four  years  previously,  the  then  Foreign 
Minister  of  Belgium,  Monsieur  Dechamps,  had  laid  before  the  Munici- 
pality of  Antwerp  and  the  Provincial  Council  a  scheme  for  a  Higher 
Institute  of  Commerce,  and  an  Antwerp  merchant  had  simultaneously 
published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Projet  d'organisation  d*une  university 
beige  de  commerce  et  d'industrie."*  But  difficulties  arose  which  frustrated 
the  carrying  out  of  these  plans.  In  1851,  however,  Monsieur  Rogier, 
then  Belgian  Minister  for  the  Interior,  revived  the  scheme.  He  had  been 
impressed  by  the  commercial  activity  of  England,  as  displayed  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  and  by  the  new  world  of  industrial  effort  which  he 
saw  presaged  there.  He  felt  that  more  could  be  done  to  promote 
Belgian  trade,  '*  if  only  Belgium  had  competent  men  to  represent  her  in 
foreign  markets."t  M.  Rogier's  plan  was  quickly  taken  up,  and  the 
Institute  founded.  For  a  long  time  the  number  of  students  taking 
the  full  course  was  small.  Beginning  with  10  in  1853-4,  it  stood  at 
35  ton  years  later,  while  hi  1873-4:  it  had  only  increased  to  50.  After 
another  decade,  it  had  risen  to  78,  and  now  stands  at  about  300.  The 
number  of  students  taking  only  special  courses  was  for  a  time  much 
larger  than  those  entering  for  the  full  curriculum.  Now,  however, 
these  *'  occasional "  students  form  the  minority.  From  the  first  there 
have  been  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  students  at  the  Institute. 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  this  would  also  be  the  case  in  London  if  a 
similar  institution  were  established  here. 

For  a  pei-iod,  it  is  clear,  the  Antwei-p  Institute  suffered  the  natural 
penalty  of  being  a  little  before  its  time.  It  was,  dn  a  sense,  a  prophetic 
idea.  The  commercial  world  was  hardly  ready  for  it^  The  conditions 
which  were  to  ensure  it  success  had  not  been  fully  developed  at  the 
time  of  its  establishment.  As  in  other  schemes  of  technical  training, 
the  pioneers  had  for  a  long  time  to  be  patient  with  apparently  small 
results.  I  hardly  think,  therefore,  that  we  can  reasonably  expect  the 
Institute  to  have  had  a  large  part  in  the  training  of  the  generation 
of  merchants  now  enjoying  the  highest  places'"  in  the  trade  of  Antwerp. 
Another  twenty  years  must  pass  before  any  definitive  judgment  can  be 
passetl  on  the  influence  of  the  Institute  upon  Antwerp  or  Belgian 
foreign  trade.  It  is  possible  that,  if  the  organisation  of  the  Institute 
embraced  one  or  more  Halls  of  Residence,  where  students  might  enjoy 
the  disciplinary  and  other  advantages  of  collegiate  life,  some  parents 
miirht  be  more  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities  in  the 
education  of  their  sons.     But  a  certain  number  of  the  best  commercial 

I  ^?'  "  ^oni"iercial  Education  in  Belgium,"  by  Prof.  W.  Layton,  p.  6. 
T  Ldautey,  Uemeigneincnt  commercial,  p.  581. 
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families  do,  I  ain  tald,  send  their  boos  to  tho  lustitute.  Two  members  of 
the  present  Belgian.  Ministrj  hav©  thua  shown  their  confidtnce  m  iU 
work.  At  the  siuiie  timo,  it  is  freely  udmitted  that  some  leading  Belgian 
merohante  do  nob  beiiove  that  suck  a  tjnaiiiing  a«  the  Institute  affords 
is  t'he  befit  preparntion  for  bu^inees.  Tlxere,  as  hero,  expert  opinion 
is  divided.  Perhtvjis  ii  will  be  fair  to  say  that,  while  there  is  no  geneial 
agi*eemeot  oa  the  subject,  an  iiioreflAiDg  cumber  of  BelgiAii  nu^rohaxuta 
are  beoaming  oonvinoed  both  of  the  vulue  and  necessity  of  t^peolai  pre- 
paration of  thi«  kind  fiir  the  higher  brauehes  uf  furci^ju  trade ;  and  the 
fait  that  the  Anivvi  rft  Iiiiititute  eiijnys  the  full  t:*inlidonLe  of  the  Muniei- 
]mljty  and  of  the  Helgiaii  KuveriHiienb  is  proved  by  the  large  8ul>»idieiJ 
whk'h  Ijoth  are  niakin*,'  in  fiJ^ftheranee  of  its  work. 

lWha[«  the  most  striking'  iOustrabl'oii  of  tJie  growing  influence  of 
the  Ins^titute  in  ix>nimereial  cirele»a  in  Belgium  i«  tlie  growth  <uid  8Ucoe*8 
tif  the  *'Cercle  des  Aiaiens  l^tudiant»  de  t'lustitut  Superieiir  de  Com- 
nuTue/^  This  fissweiatiou  of  forniLT  students  wiia  established  in  May, 
1873.  It«  iilms  ore  to  jtromote  frieadly  rebi;tion6  between  tlie  men 
who  have  been  trained  at  the  Institute,  b^  en<.H>urage  eoinmercial  enter- 
firise,  to  sliimdate  a  t-a^e  for  eoiimier'eial  life,  io  s^tudy  duniiieaT-ial 
que«tiongi»  to  t^stablish  »t?ho'laj'shij>^  tenable  at  the  Inslitule,  and  to 
maintam  the  privileges  whieh  have  been  ur  shuuld  be  ateorded  to  the 
holders  of  its  diplonia.  In  1876  tb©  Government  granted  the 
detjree  of  *' Liceneie  en  ScieuLVS  Ounnierciales  "  as  a  title*  attiiohed  to 
thii  diplonia,  and  it^  later  deciaiou  (in  18l>3)  to  rei:>n:anise  the  consular 
service  in  tho  intere^itft  of  Belgian  trade  ivaj%  ri-^ardeil  a>>,  in  part,  the 
out47*jtne  of  the  f»er8i>*tent  etfort^  of  the  AhW(^eia.tion.*  llie  Cercle  nmn- 
bered  'iOO  menibers  in  18D3-4.  Ii  has  publiHiHxl  a  long  series  of  reports 
on  various  conimoroial  subject*,  oxuong  vhich  may  be  tnentioned  the 
following: — • 

he  Commeroe  des  Ktata  Unis* 

(iuelcjues  Mots  mix  la  Question  des  Sucrea* 

Le  Tut  rule  du  Cauoase. 

Droits  d*Entr^e  sur  lea  Decrees  Alinaentaires, 

De  riDstraction  ComraerciaJe. 

La  Politiiiuo  Co! on i ale, 

Lu  Partage  de  TAfricjue. 

The  most  recent  effort  of  the  Astjociation  'has  been  the  oiganisaUon 
of  an  International  Congress  on  Commercial  Education,  which  was 
held  at  Antwx>rp  in  Easter  week,  18i)8.t 

One  other  point  ought  to  be  alluded  to  in  this  oonneotion-  Belgium, 
aa  is  well  known,  is  unhappily  dirided  by  religious  difftarences,  iVnd, 
though  theological  matters  do  not  enter  into  tbe  eurriculum  of  the 

"  Cert^lede^  Aneiens  EtnHiaTit*iderin?titut  S»ip*^rieiirdeCoiiiineree  ^^^\nver^, 
Sa  fontlntiuii  L-t  ^m  (levelop^waient  joMq'eii  imL     (Antwerp,  Tliouro.H,  181M.) 

1  A  rejNirt  cif  the  piiH-eedmjr*  uf  the  Autv^orii  ("oniL'ress  will  tie  feu  in!  i»i  the 
L**m(on  Tfchnicfd  Effnmfhn  ftrt:eftr  (R  S.  Kiii'',  {\  Bnsi'p  Stret-t,  VVent- 
luin^ter),  for  IHIay,  18U8  (pii,  60-6tti,  Tht  full  ottuial  report  of  the  Cougrbss 
li(Ld  fiince  been  puolbhed  (Tneunis,  28,  Rue  du  Lombard,  Antwerp). 
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Institute,  nevertheleas  there  is  a  strong  tendency  among  Catholic 
parent**  to  prefer  to  send  their  Bcmn  to  plaow  of  edur^ation  which  are 
under  distinctly  Catholic  influence. 

This  leatk  nie  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  discipline.  The 
regulations  of  the  Institute  follow  tlie  ordinary  model  of  a  foreit:pfi 
university.  The  students,  when  outside  the  premises  of  the  Institute, 
are  under  no  disciplinary  supervision.  There  is  no  residential  collepre, 
but  one  or  two  of  the  professors  take  l>oarders  into  their  houses. 
Rtudenta  are  not  adn'iitted  to  the  examinations  unless  they  produce 
a  certificate  from  the  principal  teacher  of  the  "Bureau"  to  the  effect 
that  they  have  worked  throuj^h  at  least  four  of  the  principal  subjects 
of  the  cnrriculun).  Breaches  of  internal  discipline  would  be  punished 
by  the  withdrawal  of  leave  to  attend  lectures,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  by 
expulsion  from  the  Institute. 

In  this,  as  in  every  department  of  its  work,  the  In«tiiuie  gains  much 
finnj  bein<r  on  a  public  basis.  It  oan  take  it«  own  line  in  difficulties, 
and  is  under  no  constraint  bo  conciliate  individual  whams  and  fancies. 
The  plan  of  studies  is  approved  by  tlie  Govemmenit.  In  educational 
matters  full  fi^eedom  is  given  to  the  teaching  staflf.  The  professors 
can  aim  at  what  is  educationally  beet,  and  are  not  hampered  by  any 
anxiety  as  to  numbers,  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  "  paid  by 
results."  Government  inspection  and  the  esprit  de  corps  of  a  great 
institution  secure  efficiency,  and  furnish  the  guarantees  for  which  the 
public  and  the  parents  have  the  right  to  ask.  I  was  assured  by  those 
on  the  spot  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Institute  to 
have  won  its  present  position  on  any  oifher  terms. 

The  professors  have  not  themselves  actually  been  in  business,  but 
they  have  one  and  all  strong  busdness  interests,  and  are  practical  mea 
They  live  in  a  commercial  atmosphere,  in  a  great  commercial  centre. 
This,  the  director  urged  upon  me,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  such 
an  institution.  It  must  be  in  the  middle  of  things,  otherwise  it  would 
l>eoome  "academic,"  and  detached  from  tihe  facts  of  commercial  life. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  man  actually  or  recently  engaged  in 
liusiness  would  give  the  best  commercial  instruction.  In  manual  train- 
ing (to  quote  a  parallel  case),  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  a  working 
carpenter  best  teaches  a  class  of  boys  to  do  woodwork.  What  is 
essentially  necessary  in  both  cases  is  the  teaching  gift,  to  w'hich  (in 
the  case  of  the  commercial  teacher)  must  be  superadd>ed  strong  busineas 
interest.,  a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  and  a  systematic  study  of  com- 
mercial methods.  In  fact,  one  of  the  great  services  which  a  Higher 
School  of  Commerce  might  render  to  a  community  is  the  training  of 
teachers  of  commercial  Bubjects  for  day  and  evening  classes  in  poly- 
technics and  commercial  schools. 

V. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Germany  that  this  function  of  training  teachers 
of  commercial  subjects  has  been  put  into  the  forefront  in  many  of 
the  memoranda  which  have  recently  appeared  in  that  country  in  favour 
of  the  establishment  of  Higher  Schools  of  Commerce.     Strictly  speak- 
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lug,  until  the  present  year  there  ha^  not  existed  in  any  part  of  GertnnnT 
an  institution  with  aims  precisely  anrtlogoua  to  those  of  the  Institut 
Superietir  dc  Coimaerce  at  Antwerp.  There  is,  indeed,  an  abundance 
of  commercial  evening  ooutinuation  gohools,  and  commercial  daeaes 
of  excellent  quality,  Municipalitieg  and  commercial  aooioties  of  various 
kinds  have  been  forward  in  pmvidinj^:  young  clerks  and  others  with 
opportunitit^  for  licquiring  oommereial  knowledge,  and  oiher  aptitudes 
of  value  in  business  life.  Such  elapses,  for  example,  aa  tihoge  arranged 
in  H.imburi^  by  the  '*  Verein  fur  Handliuigakommis  von  1858,"  or  in 
the  Handelslehranst-alt,  at  Leipzig",  by  the  MunieipaJity  of  that  city^  are 
typical  of  a  ^reat  number  of  similar  efforts  which  have  been  m^do'  all 
over  Germany,  not  always  on  a  similar  scoile,  but,  n evert Jieleas,  on  the 
same  kind  of  ba&ia  and  with  similar  objects  in  view,  A  good  account 
of  all  these  wiD  be  found  in  a  work  on  commercial  continuation  schools 
by  Dr  Stegemaiin,  Syndic  of  the  Chambe<r  of  Commerce  for  the  Duohv 
of  Brunswick.* 

Moreover,  Germany  has  a  fiyKtem  of  non-classical  aeoondary  schooU, 
which,  in  p'^int  of  laying*  a  suitable  foundiition  of  general  knowledge 
for  Uioiiie  intending  to  devote  theniiiolvc«  to  buiiineas  life,  is  probably 
witrhout.  a  rival  in  the  world.  No  other  nation  has  so  systematically 
built  up  ita  fabric  of  intermediate  day  fichiwub.  The  process  hae  ticen 
a  long  one ;  its  directors  hiave  been  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a 
very  high  level  of  intdlectual  atta.inment ;  amd  the  commerc^ial  results 
of  tlii^  w  ideJy  diffused  liberal  education  are  only  just  beginning  to  show 
themselves.  Non-olassicid  etlucation  in  Gei-Tnany  has  lUiulo  great 
strides  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  young  men  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  such  a  training  ore  only  jmit  beginmng  to  come 
to  the  front  in  the  business  world. 

Prussia  alone  is  turning  out  youtliss  tihus  trained  at  t^e  rate  of 
thousands  a  year.t  The  ultimate  eflfects  of  this  process  will  doubtless 
be  considerable.  His  inquiries  have  convinced  the  present  wTiter  that 
the  world  has  only  begun  to  taste  the  efi'ects  of  the  firH-rat€  won- 
clas-sical  secondary  education  now  given  all  over  industrial  Germany. 
The  commercial  advance  of  the  German  Empire,  so  striking  to  any 
visitor  to  that  ooimtry,  is  due  to  a  combination  of  causes.  But  one 
of  the^e  causes  is  the  extreme  intellectual  efficiency  of  the  secondary 
schools  and  of  the  Higher  Technical  Ingtitutes.  The  Germans  do  not 
mix  up  these  tsvo  grades  of  educational  work.  Tlie  secondary  school 
is  organised  aa  the  foundation,  the  higher  Technical  Institute  a«  the 
crown.     It  ia  to  the  non- technical  secondary  schools  and  to  the  highly 


*  Kaiifitijinnwches*  Forthilflungs-fwihulwcsen.  IL,  Der  f?ogenwartige  Stand, 
von  Dr.  Ste*i:eriiKnn.     iBrnuufifvlnvei^',  Alliert  Linilmdi.  IHUI], ) 

t  Cp.  nrlifleH  on  **The  Bi-alndiiileii  of  ISerlin,  and  their  I  rearing  on  motlem 
Sttr-omtuiy  and  CrimmcrciMl  EdiK^'Uion/"  and  on  "  Tlu*  OlmrroftWhulen  of 
Pm**>ifi,  '  in  tlie  volmne  of  '*S[iecial  Reports  on  Eilut'ntii>iial  SiiiytftH,  lSU(i-l*7  "  ; 
and  the  articde^*  on  ''  ]*mli|f>nis  in  PntsKiau  iSeconiijiry  Education,'*  on 
"  .\fodern  l.unt;aat;e  Teadnnjr  in  tJcmmn^.*'  *' f 'nrrinda  and  F*roi^aitnneii  of 
Work  for  the  Higher  Sdiool#<  in  PruArita/'  '*Tlie  Teadiinu  of  ForeiLii 
Enn^njigi''*/*  **Tlie  Tf^udiin*^  of  Modorn  Eanj;nii;j:eM  in  Frankfort."  "The 
Tndnin^  of  Mcxlern  bangtiajie  Teaehern  in  ilennuiiy,"  and  ''The  Higlver 
Solioohi  of  the  Grand  Dudiy  of  I3fuleti/'  in  the  present  volunie. 
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sptMiialisod  Technical  Institutes,  far  more  than  to  the  elementary  schools 
or  evening  continuation  schools,  that  those  should  look  who  desire  to 
trace  the  educational  causes  of  the  commercial  progress  of  the  German 
Empire. 

German  non-classical  secondary  education  prepares  a  boy  to  excel  in 
commercial  life,  but  it  is  not  commercial  education  in  any  narrow 
sense.  Indeed,  the  German  secondary  school  authorities  rigidly 
abstain  on  principle  from  any  attempt  at  premature  specialisa- 
tion in  commercial  subjects.  Nor  are  the  commercial  evening  con- 
tinuation schools,  admirably  conducted  though  they  be,  aiming  at  the 
objects  of  an  Institut  Superieur  de  Commerce.  And  consequently  there 
has  iirisen  during  the  la^^t  few  years  in  business  circles  in  Germany  a 
strong  movement  in  favour  of  establishing  what  is  called  a  Handels- 
hoehschule,  or  Higher  School  of  Commerce.* 

In  this  movement,  as  in  our  own  countr}^  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
have  taken  a  loading  part.  Ju{?t  as  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  for  many  years  shown  a  lively  interest  in  the  problem  of  increasing 
facilities  for  commercial  education,  so  has  the  Brunswdck  Chamber  of 
Coramerco  .specially  distinguished  itself  by  the  labour  it  has  given 
to  collecting  the  neccAsiu-y  informa.tiion.  In  this  the  licipzig  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  not  been  behind,  and  it  is  in  Leipzig  that  the  first 
German  Higher  School  of  Commerce  has  been  established  in  the  present 
year. 

The  Director  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Commerce  at  Leipzig,"  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  Raydt,  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  new  movement.  In 
an  article  which  has  recently  been  publi8hed,t  he  draws  a  clear  distinc' 
tion  between  the  three  separate  typee  of  commercial  education — (1) 
evening  classes,  (2)  commercial  schools  of  the  second  grade  (i.e.,  doing 
work  of  the  same  level  as  that  done  in  the  evening  classee,  but  provided 
in  the  day-time  with  courses  moire  systematically  grouped),  and  (3) 
the  Higher  Schools  of  Commerce.  His  long  experience  of  work  of  the 
first  two  types  has  convinced  him  that  there  is  need  for  an  institution 
of  the  third  type  also.  The  danger  is  lest  schools  of  the  second  grade 
phould  attempt  to  provide,  or  pretend  to  offer,  the  advan.tages  of  an 
Institut  Superieur  de  Commerce.  Dr.  Raydt  evidently  believes  such  a 
confusion  of  functions  to  be  undesirable.  If  a  Higher  School  of  Com- 
merce is  worth  having  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  of  academic  rank,  equipped 
like  a  sort  of  university  college  and  staffed  by  men  of  high  intellectual 
attainment  and  position.  In  order  that  this  may  be  secured,  a  Higher 
School  of  Commerce  ought,  in  Dr.  Raydt*®  judgmeat^  io  be  organised  in 
the  same  kind  of  way  as  one  of  /tHie  famous  Technical  High  Schools, 

*  The  frrowth  of  the  movement  liaw  l)een  reconled,  month  by  month,  in  the 
Hru'LschulNnfhrlrhtvn  (Akatlemischer  Verlag,.  Maxim ilian»tra8.se,  2()  IJ, 
Munioh).  There  is  now  an  excellent  (ierman  magazine  devoted  to  quentions 
of  commercial  education.  It  i»  called  the  "  ZeitHclirift  fur  das  fjesammte 
Kaufnijinnlsche  Ijit^rriihtswesen."  (Bninawick,AlljertLimhaclL)  _       - 

t  "  Die  erste  deutsche  IIandels-hoch8t»hule  zu  Leipzig."  I'rofesHor  Dr. 
Kavdt  has  since  jmhlished  a  little  Denkschrift,  entitled  "IMeHandelHhochschule 
zu  Leipzig,  die  ei-ste  in  Deutschland."  (Leipzig,  Max  Hesse's  Verlag. )  Both 
of  these  can  he  seen  at  the  Library  of  the  Education  Department.  An 
intei-esting  paiier  on  this  Leipzig  Institute,  by  Mr.  Laurie  Magnus,  was  read 
by  Sir  P.  Slagniis  at  the  Ciuildhall  Conference  in  July,  held  since  tills  report 
was  written;  ■■■■■■. 
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which  have  done  so  much  for  German  mdusntrj.*  Whe«thor  or  not  sucli 
&  Higher  Coiiimercial  Inatittite  should  he  made  nn  organic  part  of  a 
Univeraity  la  another  and  very  difficult  question.  The  Leipzig  Uni- 
versity nulhoritie^^  fLnmvered  the  question  in  the  nepjative.  But  there 
151  to  bo  close  correlation  of  effort  between  the  Leipzig  Hiiniklnhoch- 
Rtliule  and  the  UniverHity  of  Leip'/iji:.  Three  of  the  University  Pro 
fessors  have  seats  on  the  Senate  of  the  Hjindcbhochschule^ 

Dr.  Raydfc  defines  the  oliject  of  the  HantltVhoihsnhule  to  be  the 
raising  of  the  pn?*ition  of  the  trading  classes  in  i^jtcinl  efititnation,  and 
their  equi]mient  with  the  higher  lovel  of  e%jm*t>  knmvledge  which  the 
conditions  of  mcnlcni  indunh'V  require.  In  regard  to  the  first  piinl^ 
it  will  he  rememliei'eil  that  in  Ct^rmany  more  social  prestige  attache* 
llian  h  the  oase  in  tliis  country  to  the  f*t,itn.>^  of  highly  educated  men. 
Cernian  society  is  more  clearly  divided  than  mir  own  liy  lineK  of  higher 
eduoation.  It,  is  the  second  podnt,  however^  in  Pr.  Ttavilt's  definition 
which  IS  of  bh©  deeper  and  more  genera!  significance.  As  intemalionfil 
e«jm  petition  beoomea  more  tense  ;  aa  old- a'tt  abb  shed  positions  in  foreign 
trad^  bee4mie  leaa  secure ;  aa,  at  every  point,  economy  coml»ined  wit  h 
auitable  cjuality  in  pnxhiction  becomea  more  necessary  ;  ao  is  it  felt  that 
there  ia  a  growing  need  for  the  combination  of  busine«a  entetrpnse, 
capital  and  wide  knowledge  in  many  forms  of  i*ommerola]  uiidei*- 
taking,  where  in  former  diiys  energy,  wealth,  and  amorebnvited  experi- 
ence weT«  found  to  siifTiee.  Inteimat lonal  trade  is  becoming  more 
complei ;  more  factors  have  to  be  taken  into  account ;  the  ma.r^tn  of 
profit  beonmeg  BrnnJler;  the  need  for  accurate  prevision  more  m*gent ; 
in  a  word,  tho  foreign  mereluint  haa  to  know  more,  to  be  alive  to  a 
wider  range  of  iaeueg,  to  be  more  fjunilinr  with  the  inidhriunl  a^spects 
of  his  calling.  And  it  is  to  fit  the  foreign  merchant  of  the  future  with 
theeo  nec«?9a4iiy  quah^fic^itiong  that  the  Higher  Schools  of  Commcrco 
arc  being  called  into  existence  cm  the  Continent. 

The  Leipzig  scheme  was  discusaetl  and  crit-icised  with  the  thorougli- 
nws  which  marks  all  educational  midertakinga  in  Germany,  In  June, 
1897,  a  congress  waa  held  of  the  German  Association  for  Prowjoting 
Commercial  Education.  Dr.  Raydi  undertook  to  prepare  a  schemo 
for  a  Higher  Sdhool  of  Commerce.  Tlie  committee  of  the  Lcipzij^ 
HandelS'Lehranstalt  took  his  proposals  into  close  consideration.  The 
Rector  of  the  Univcj-sity  of  Leipzig,  and  several  of  the  University  pro- 
fesdors,  were  consulted.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  new  Higher  School 
of  Commerce  should  not  he  made  an  organic  part  of  the  University 
itfielf,  but  sihould  be  an  independent  institution,  establlslied  by  the 
Leipzig  Cliamhcr  of  Commerce,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  University 
and  of  the  existing  HandeJs^LeliraJiiitalt.  The  Gerniiin  Association  for 
promoting  commercial  education  examinefl  and  improved  the  scheme 
at  two  meetings  held  at  Eisenach  and  Hanover.    The  President  of  the 

An  important  fwctor  i«  the  nnile  of  i*i\lariej<  to  hp  paid  to  i\nt^  |irofe»j!»on*. 
At  Antwerp  one  of  ttie  i»rofej***t«s  eujoyn  an  itii'uiiip  of  l'84Xl  a  yeai%  If  the 
ditferpTiceK  in  ilie  HfX'inl  cls\ini.s  nintle  on  pmfesMionul  men  in  th«  two 
c^iuitrien  are  conniarefl.  I  innIniMnnil  Uiat  a  wnlarv  ivi  t'4tM>  a  y»*!ir  in  C#*l^nin 
equals  a  s*alary  of  £(MMI  a  ymi   in    Kriglan«t     l^lve  income,  therefore,  of  tho 

,  pi-oftssHor  referrett  to  alnjve  if^  eriuivalent  lo  i;i,*J(K>  a  year.     The  profesaoiij  nt 

I  Antwerp,  V>ein|tr  civil  ««rviuiU|  ha\i;  al^t  pt!i(>^ioii  righ(H, 
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Publishers'  Asaociatiou  of  Leipzig,  a3  representing  the  vast  publishing 
interests  of  the  city,  was  also  consulted  by  the  promoters  of  the  plan, 
and  iinally  the  organisation  of  the  new  Higher  School  of  Commerce 
was   satisfactorily  settled. 

It  will  provide  a  course  extending  over  two  years.  The  following 
classes  of  students  will  be  admissible:  — 

(a)  Those  who  have  passed  the  leaving  examination  held  at  the 
completion  of  the  7iine  years'  course  of  study  in  German 
classical,  semi-classioal,  and  non-classical  secondary  schools 
(Gymnasien,  Real-gym  nasi  en,  and  Oberrealschulen). 

[h)  Persons  engaged  in  trade  who  have  completed  with  success  a 
six  years'  course  in  a  German  classical,  semi-claseioiil,  or  non- 
classical  secondary  school  (Progymnasien,  Realprogymnasien, 
and  Realschulen),  and  have  obtained  the  certificate  for  one 
year's  military  service  as  a  volunteer.* 

(c)  Students  from  German  training  oolites  for  elementary  school 

teachers,  who  have  passed  the  second  professional  examination 
for  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

(d)  Foreigners  who  sliow  evidence  of  possessing  the  required  stan- 

dard of  previous  education  and  are  over  twenty  years  of  age. 

Persons  will  also  be  admitted  to  attend  occasional  courses  of  lectures, 
and  this  privilege  will  be  specially  extended  to  undergraduates  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig  and  to  men  already  engaged  in  business  life. 

The  proposed  course  of  study  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Antwerp  Institut  Sup^rieur  de  Commerce.t  It  naturally  includes 
a  number  of  subjects  specially  interesting  to  German  students — e,g., 
the  Law  and  Practice  of  the  Insurance  of  Workmen.  In  accordance  with 
German  academic  custom,  there  will  be  a  Seminar,  in  which  students 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  more  advanced  work  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  professors  in  charge.  The  Seminar  will  confer 
a  special  diploma. 

The  Leipzig  Handelshochschule  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
council  of  twelve  members.  One  of  .these  represents  the  Saxon 
Government,  one  the  City  of  Leipzig,  three  the  Leipzig  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  three  are  professors  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  three 
are  chosen  from  the  staff  of  the  existing  Handels-Lehranstalt,  and 
the  twelfth  member  is  a  Director  of  Studies  co-opted  by  the 
other  members  of  the  Council.  The  Council  will  elect  a  president  of 
the  Handelshochschule  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  ratification  of  the 
Government  being  required  for  theu-  choice.  The  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  Higher  School  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Leipzig  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.     The  Director  of  Studies  will  act  in  close  co-operation 

♦  For  the  educational  wgnificance  ot  these  technical  terms  the  reader  Is 
referred  to  an  article  on  "  Prohlems  of  Pnissian  Secondarj'  Education  for  Boys ' 
in  the  present  volume.  t    •     • 

t  For  the  regulations  of  the  new  Handelshochschule  at  Leipzig,  see 
Appendix  VI. 
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with  the  professors  of  the  university,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
overlapping  of  educational  effort. 

On  January  U  of  the  present  year  (1898),  the  Home  Office  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony  signified  its  approval  of  the  scheme.*  The  docu- 
ment announcing  this  decision  is  of  some  importance,  as  being  the  first 
official  memorandum  in  which  one  of  the  German  Governments  has 
approved  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Higher  School  of  Commerce. 
It  provides  an  annual  subsidy  of  £250  in  aid  of  the  work  of  the  new 
institution.  It  promises  to  establish  at  a  later  date  a  Government 
examination  in  commercial  subjects,  when  the  first  six  months'  experi- 
ence has  shown  how  best  such  an  examination  should  be  framed.  Thus 
the  educational  work  of  the  Handelshoohschule  will  be  under  the  highest 
guarantees  of  efficiency.  The  institution  will  be  on  a  public  basis  and 
under  the  continuous  supervision  of  the  State. 

The  Saxon  Government  draws  the  attention  of  the  promoters  of  the 
new  undertaking  to  three  other  pointe.  First,  the  vacations  must 
be  curtailed  within  reasonable  limdts;  secondly,  the  di^ipline  of  the 
studenta  must  be  carefully  watched ;  and,  thirdly,  efforts  must  be  made 
to  prevent  the  estiiblishment  at  the  present  time  of  a  nimiber  of  com- 
peting Higher  Schools  of  Commerce  in  other  parts  of  the  German 
Empire.  So  widespread  is  the  zeal  of  business  men  in  Germany  to 
secure  the  educational  advantages  of  those  insititutions  that  plans  are 
on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  Handelshochsohulen  in  Aachen, 
Hanover,  Dresden,  and  Frankfurt-am-Madn.  The  Aachen  project  is 
already  certain  to  be  realised.  But  the  Saxon  Government  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  otlier  schemes  may  be  deferred  for  the  present  at  all 
events,  and  relies  on  the  influence  of  the  Leipzig  Chamber  of  Commerce 
being  directed  to  secure  this  end. 

Commercial  opinion  in  Germtmy,  however,  is  not  unanimous  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  schools  of  commerce.  There  are  some 
rather  bitter  sentences  on  the  subject  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Ham- 
burg Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1897  (Jahfresbericht  der  Handels- 
kammer  zu  Hamburg  liber  das  Jahr  1897.  Hamburg.  Ackermann  und 
Wulff)  :  "  The  science  of  business  is  a  science  which  must  be  learned  by 
practical  experience.  It  cannot  be  picked  up  on  the  benches  of  a  class- 
room. It  must  be  acquired  in  practical  life.  A  young  man  trained  in  a 
School  of  Commerce  will  enter  on  practical  life  with  his  liead  full  of 
all  manner  of  preconceptions.  But,  in  spite  of  all  his  theoretical  know- 
ledge, he  will  have  to  begin  again  from  the  beginning  when  he  enters 
practical  life.  The  precious  time  spent  by  him  at  the  School  of  Com- 
merce will  be  largely  wasted,  and  often  there  will  be  nothing  but  his 
acjidemic  tricks  of  style  to  remind  himself  and  his  associates  that  he 
once  studied  the  science  of  commercial  life."  There  is  a  good-tempered 
reply  to  this  in  the  Zeitschrift  filr  das  gesammte  Kaufmiinnisuche 
Unterrichtswesen  for  June  1898. 

VI. 

Of  the^iVench  Higher  Schools  of  Commerce  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 

*-  *'  Verordnung  des  K6ni>,dichen  MinisteriuiuH  des  Innern  zu  Dresden,  die 
Jiegrundung  einer  Handelshoohschule  betreffend,  vom.  14,  Januar,  1898." 
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much  in  the  present  paper,  as  a  full  account  of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes 
P]tude6  Commerciales  at  Paris  haa  been  already  published  in  the  volume 
entitled  "  Commercial  Instruction  organised  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of 
Commerce,"  which  was  prepared  by  that  Chamber  for  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  of  1893.*  Moreover,  at  the  International  Congress  on 
Technical  Education,  held  in  London  in  the  smnmer  of  1897,  an  admir- 
able report  on  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  France  was  road  by 
Monsieur  Jacques  Siegfried,  to  whom  this  branch  of  French  education 
is  under  a  heavy  debt.t 

There  are  in  France  at  the  present  time  eleven  Higher  Schools  of 
Commerce  recognised  by  the  Stute.  The  Director  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion in  the  French  Ministry  for  Commerce  and  Industry  has  kindly 
favoured  me  with  the  following  statistics  showing  the  number  of 
students,  in  the  first  and  second  years  respectively,  in  nine  of  these 
schools  in  1896-7. 

£cOLES  SUPERIEURES  DE  COMMERCE. 

Number  of  Students  at  the  end  of  the  School  Year  189C-7. 


Name  of  InHtitution. 


Students 

of  the 
l«t  Year. 


Students 

of  the 
2nd  Year. 


Total. 


Ecole    des    Hautes    6tudes     Com- 
merciales, Paris    ...        - 

Ecole     Sup^rieure     de    Commei-ce, 
l^aris 

Institut  Commercial  de  Paris   - 

Ecole    Supdrieure     de    Commerce, 
Bordeaux 

Ecole    Sup6rieure     de     Commerce, 
Le  Havre 

Ecole    Sup^rieure    do     Commerce, 
Lille     - 

Ecole     Superieure    de    Couuiierce, 
Lyon 

Ecole    Sunericure     de     Commerce, 
Marseille 

Ecole     Superieure     tie    Commerce, 
Kouen  


Total 


118 

63 

48 

60 
40 
45 

78 
67 
33 


128 

43 

31 


43 
51 

82 


246 

106 
79 

115 

83 

96 

160 

124 

33 

1,042 


The  Higher  School  of  Commerce  at  Rouen  'has  now  got  students  in 
the  second  year.     In  1897  two  new  Higher  Schools  of  Commerce  were 

*  This  book  can  be  seen  at  the  Education  Department  Library.     It  contains 
translations  of  all  the  regulations  and  of  the  courses  of  study, 
t  Printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  July  30, 1897. 
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opened — viz.,  at  Montpellicr  and  Nancy — ^maJiing  eleven  in  all,  recog- 
nised by  the  State. 

The  direct  Grovernment  subsidy  towards  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools  amounted  in  1896  only  to  £400  (10,000  francs).  In  former 
years  the  grant  was  larger.  In  the  present  year  (1897-8)  the  Govern- 
ment grant  for  maintenance  will  cease  altogether.  The  remission  of 
two  years'  military  service,  granted  to  those  who  obtain  the  diploma 
at  recognised  Higher  Schools  of  Commerce,  is  regarded  as  a  privilega 
sufficient  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  necessary  number  of  studenla. 
And  it  is  also  the  aim  of  the  Grovernment  to  stimulate  the  initiative 
of  local  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  a  matter  which  is  pre-eminently  one 
of  commerljial  interest. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  Government  make*  an  annual 
grant  of  £1,640  for  travelling  scholarships  tenable  for  periods  of  two 
or  three  years  by  young  men  who  have  obtained  the  diploma  at  a 
recognised  Higher  School  of  Commerce.  The  regulations  for  the  award 
of  these  (and  other)  commercial  travelling  scholarships  are  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  paper.  All  the  Higher  Schools  of  Commerce  have  a 
share  in  those  travelling  scholarships,  except  the  schools  at  Montpellier, 
N-ancy,  and  llouen,  in  regard  to  which  no  decision  had  been  reached  by 
tiie  Government  in  October,  1897.  Doubtless,  however,  these  schools 
will  in  due  course  share  in  tbe  privilege. 

The  movement  for  higher  commercial  education  is  making  rapid 
strides  in  France.  It  has  the  favour  of  the  Government  and  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  number  of  eminent  merchants.* 

In  October.  1897, 1  liad  an  opportunity,  by  permission  of  tJie  French 
Government,  of  visiting  the  Ecoles  Sup^rieures  de  Commerce  at  Paris 
find  at  Havre.  Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  courses  of 
instruction  had  not  yet  begun,  but  I  was  allowed  to  see  the  buildings, 
which,  in  the  ciise  of  the  Kcolo  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales,  at  Paris, 
are  on  a  spacious  scale.  This  institution  comprises  a  residential  section 
as  well  as  provision  for  day  students,  and  also  a  junior  or  preparatory 
department,  which  is  entirely  separated  from  the  higher  school  itself. 
There  is  a  fine  museum  of  commercial  products,  an  ample  and  beautiful 
library,  a  laboratory,  two  large  lecture  theatres,  a  number  of  lecture 
rooms,  dining  rooms,  several  recreation  rooms,  as  well  as  the  dormitories, 
sanatorium,  etc.,  which  belong  to  the  Hall  of  Residence,  as  we  should, 
perhaps,  call  it  in  England.  All  this  admirable  provision  is  due  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  distinguished 
itself  by  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  commercial  education. 

Two  features  in  the  French  system  of  higher  commercial  education 
are  peculiar,  and  seem  to  call  for  further  inquiry.     First,  the  remission 

*  Cp.  the  followinj^  j)a,Hsa.;^e  in  an  address  delivered  at  Nancy  on  (Ictolier  20, 
1897,  by  M.  Boucher,  Minister  of  Coniinerce  :— Le  niinistre  sWt  ensuite  felicity 
de  rau^nientation  des  eandidats  anx  ecoles  connnerciales  :  "  CTest  li,  declare- 
t-il.  de  la  part  des  families,  nne  perception  bien  nette  du  present  et  de  I'avenir. 
Que  ceux  qui  pen  vent  croire  (pi'on  vivra  de  la  vie  <le  rentier  dans  I'avenir 
renoncent  k  dlever  das  enfants  I  Que  (leux  (pii  peiisent  que  des  ap]>ointeiuent8 
de  fonctionnaire  suttiront  pour  assurer  une  vie  lar^^e  voient  nial  Taveuir,  eux 
auHsi !  II  faut  habituer  les  enfants  aux  cRuvres  a<;tives,  aux  luttes,  car  »e  sont 
eux  qui  de\Tont  lutter  et  sauver  ra\  enir  de  leurs  propra«<  enfants." — Le  Temjts, 
Octobre  21,  1897. 
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of  two  out  of  three  years  of  military  service  is  only  granted  to  fou-- 
fifths  of  the  students  who  succeed  in  gaining  a  minimum  of  65  per  cent, 
of  the  marks  obtainable  during  the  whole  course  of  study.  In  other 
words,  20  per  cent,  of  the  students  who  come  up  to  the  required  mini- 
mum, though  they  are  now  given  the  diploma,  fail  to  get  the  naturally- 
coveted  exemption  from  two  years'  military  service.*  It  is  understood 
that  this  regulation  is  designed  as  a  sort  of  goad  to  stimulate  the  in- 
dustry of  the  students. 

Secondly,  the  visitor  to  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales  in 
Ti\rin  is  struck  by  the  provision  of  a  number  of  little  chambers  devoted 
to  the  process  of  frequent  examinations  upon  the  work  done  in  the  classes. 
But  these  recurrent  examinations  ("  collections,"  as  they  would  be  called 
at  Oxford,  only  at  Paris  they  are  hold  much  more  frequently  than  once  a 
term)  are  conducted,  not  by  the  professors  who  teach  in  the  classes,  but 
by  a  special  staff  of  "  examinat-eurs."  The  staff  thus  comprises  two 
distinct  elements,  the  "  prof esseurs "  and  the  "  examinateurs."  The 
latter  carry  on  a  sort  of  continuous  audit  of  the  students'  work.  I  was 
assured  that  the  professors  and  these  examiners  worked  in  close  concert, 
but  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  further  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
educational  effects  of  this  rather  anomalous  system. 

In  Paris  I  became  conscious  of  the  existence  of  two  very  different 
currents  of  opinion,  as  to  the  value,  for  commercial  purposes,  of  the 
Ecole«  Sup^rieures  de  Commerce.  A  friend,  who  is  the  active  partner  in 
one  of  the  most  famous  publishing  houses  in  Paris,  spoke  very  frankly 
to  me  on  the  su])ject.  And  I  may  add  that  great  weight  attaches  to  his 
opinion,  not  only  because  he  has  proved  himself  to  possess  the  business 
faculty  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  but  because  he  has  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  French  and  English  systems  of  secondary  and  higher 
education.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  success  of  the  Ecolcs 
Superieures  de  Commerce  was  mainly  due  to  the  regulation  granting  to 
a  certain  number  of  holders  of  their  diplomas  exemption  from  two  out 
of  three  years- of  military  service.  "This  is  the  root  of  the  matter  :  it 
is  not  that  parents  really  care  about  higher  commercial  education.  The 
schools  have  no  real  influence  on  the  higher  walks  of  trade.  Far  better 
give  a  boy  a  first-rato  secondary  education  and  then  let  him  travel. 
And  such  a  secondary  education  must  be  liberal  and  wide.  Mere 
specialisation  in  commercial  subjects  does  harm  instead  of  good.  These 
higher  schools  of  commerce  may  be  first-rate  in  producing  specialists. 
But  what  you  want  at  the  head  of  a  business  is  a  man  of  energy,  of  strong 
common-sense,  of  imagination,  of  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  head 
of  a  business  can  hire  a  specialist.  What  is  absolutely  essential  is  that 
the  chief  of  a  commercial  house  should  be  a  man  of  character,  not 
simply  crammed  full  of  knowledge." 

I  think  it  right  to  report  the  substance  of  my  friend's  opinions,  because 
it  is  well  to  hear  both  sides,  especially  when  put  with  trenchant  force. 
A   few   days   later,    at    Havre,  I  talked  over  the  same  question  with 

*  Tiitil  tlie  clianjxc  of  regulations  mmle  in  April,  1893,  the  unlucky  fifth  were 
deprived  of  the  diploma  aw  well. 
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Monsieur  Dany,  the  distinguished  Director  of  the  Ecole  Sup^rieure  de 
Commerce  in  that  town.  He  admitted  at  once  that  many  people  thought 
the  higher  schools  of  commerce  no  good  for  trade.  But  he  believed 
these  critics  to  be  wrong,  and  that  the  balance  of  commercial  opinion  waa 
gradually  turning  against  them.  "You  cannot"  (I  give  the 
general  substance  of  his  remarks)  "  learn  in  an  office  all  that 
you  learn  here.  True,  you  cannot  learn  here  what  you  learn 
in  an  office.  Both  are  necessary;  the  two  are  complementary.  In 
the  office  you  learn  office  routine ;  here  you  learn  general  ideas.  The 
wider  your  basis  of  general  knowledge,  the  more  quickly  can  you 
specialise  afterwards  with  effect.  If  you  go  into  an  office  too  soon,  you 
miss  your  chance  of  general  education.  There  are,  in  point  of  fact,  two 
distinct  classes  of  business  men.  The  first  must  begin  their  practical 
work  in  their  'teens.  They  cannot  afford  to  wait.  They  miss  their 
chance  of  systematic  education.  Except  under  fortunate  circumstances, 
they  will  remain  in  subordinate  posts  all  their  lives.  The  other  class  are 
the  sons  of  rich  merchants,  intended  for  their  father's  business.  These 
can  afford  to  wait.  It  is  well  for  them  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
general  conditions  of  their  calling  before  they  actively  enter  upon  it. 
Otherwise  they  will  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  their  own  paid  servants.'* 
The  social  position  of  trade,  he  continued,  is  rising  in  France.  Formerly 
a  successful  merchant  put  his  boy  into  a  profession,  or  sent  him  into  the 
Army.  But  now  that  a  commercial  career  enjoys  much  higher  considera* 
tion,  wealthy  parents  are  more  and  more  putting  their  sons  into  their 
own  business.  And  for  success  you  need  not  only  energy  and  character, 
not  only  trained  brain-power,  but  a  wide  range  of  appropriate  knowledge. 
And  that,* say  the  advocates  of  higher  commercial  education,  you  can  get 
at  a  Higher  School  of  Commerce.  The  retort  of  the  opponents  of  this 
form  of  specialised  educational  institution  is  that  a  clever  young  man 
who  has  been  well  educated  at  a  secondary  school  can  get  this  wide 
range  of  appropriate  commercial  knowledge  a  great  deal  better  by 
travel  and  by  a  period  of  service  in  a  business  house  abroad.  Perhaps, 
as  Sir  B.  Samuelson  has  put  it,  the  truth  is  that  the  choice  of  the 
parent  ought  to  depend  on  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  young 
man. 

I  asked  Monsieur  Dany  whether  he  found  the  boys  from  the  "  modern  " 
sides  of  secondary  schools  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  the  Ecole 
Superieure  de  Commerce  than  boys  from  the  classical  side.  He  said 
that  it  should  be  so,  but  was  not  always  so  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He 
gets  very  promising  pupils  from  the  classical  side.  The  reason  is,  he 
thought,  that  the  cleverest  boys  were  still  to  be  found  on  the  classical 
sides  of  secondary  schools.  But  is  this  because  the  classic^il  studies  are 
best,  or  because  the  most  intelligent  boys  still  pursue  them?  The 
answer,  he  thought,  was  that  the  time  will  come,  but  has  not  come  yet, 
when  the  boys  from  the  "  modem  "  side  will  be  the  better.  The  disci- 
pline of  Latin  and  Greek  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  culture.  But  the 
alternative  discipline  must  be  made  very  good  and  very  searching  if  it  is 
ever  going  to  oompete  for  the  be«t.  boys  with  the  classical  education.  As 
things  are,  the  classical  education  often  turns  out  the  boys  who  do  best 
when  they  take  up  commercial  subjects.     A  manufacturer  at  the  Berlin 
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Conference  on  Secondary  Education,  in  1890,  said  something  of  the 
same  sort.  And  Professor  Layton,  at  the  Institub  Sup^rieur  de  Com- 
merce, at  Antwerp,  strongly  maintains  that,  up  to  sixteen,  it  does  not 
n.uch  matter  whether  a  boy  is  taught  classics  or  not,  "  provided  that  he 
is  turned  into  a  thinking  animal."  Premature  cramming  is  disastrous. 
The  thing  to  aim  at  in  the  early  stages  of  intellectual  education  is  not 
the  amassing  of  a  great  deal  of  s[)ecific  knowledge,  but  the  development 
of  real  interest.  The  mental  powers  must  not  be  overburdened,  but  so 
trained  as  to  be  eflsily  mobilised  and  used  with  swift  effect  on  the  object 
to  hand. 


VII. 

This  leads  to  the  more  genenvl  question  whether  Higher  Schools  of 
Commerce  are  any  good  at  all.  The  experts  still  differ  in  opinion, 
though  perhaps  not  so  radically  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  Sir 
Bernhard  Samuelson,  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Association  of 
Technical  Institutions  in  London,  on  January  28th,  1898,  made  the 
following  observations:  — 

"The  subject  of  commercial  education  was  discussed  at  great  length  by 
the  International  Concession  Technical  Education  which  met  in  London 
hist  year.  I  must  confess  tliat  neither  the  arguments  of  the  speakers  nor 
what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  about  Continental  Schools  of  (Commerce 
induce  me  to  believe  that  sT)ecialised  secondary  ilay  schools  for  conuiiercial 
education  are  at  all  to  be  desired.  Institutions  like  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales  at  Paris  are, 
no  doubt,  of  the  greatest  value  for  training  members  of  the  consular 
service,  actuaries,  and  heads  of  great  financial  houses,  but  they  have  little 
bearing  on  the  rough-and-ready  processes  of  industrial  and  commercial 
ife." 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  printed  in  the  Tim^s  of 
March  14th,  1898,  stated  his  opinion  in  the  following  terms; — 

"The  fact  that  no  first-class  commercial  institute  is  to  be  found  in  this 
counti-y  is  partly  due  to  the  slowness  of  Englishmen  to  recognise  the  value 
of  higher  education  for  trade  purposes.  Only  very  recently  have  English 
manufacturers  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  the  higher  technical  instruc- 
tion ;  and  even  now  the  funds  available  for  the]  air  nose  bear  no  comparison 
with  those  freely  exj>ende(l  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  striking 
difference  between  the  (.Torman  and  English  methods  of  making  education 
auxiliary  to  industry  is  shown  in  the  ditierence  between  a  German  and  an 
English"  i)olytechnic  institute.  The  one  is  intended  for  the  thorough  and 
coin])lete  training  of  the  superior  officers,  and  the  other  for  the  partial 
instruction  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  industrial  army.  So,  too,  in 
commerce,  the  higher  professional  education  of  those  wh()  are  to  direct  our 
commercial  undertakings  has  l)een  and  is  still  almost  entirely  neglected  in 
this  country,  whilst  our  efforts  have  been  directed  to\vards  supplementing 
the  office  training  of  the  ordinary  clerk.  It  is  to  the  problem  of  higher  com- 
mercial educ^ition  that  public  attention  should  be  now  turned. 

"There  c^n  be  no  doubt  that  German  and  Helgian  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers have  been  materially  assisted  by  the  ready  supply  at  home  of 
well-trained  agents,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  high  schools  of  com- 
merce ;  and,  having  regard  to  the  new  avenues  of  trade  which  recent 
events  are  likely  to  open  up  for  France,  Russia,  and  Germany,  the  necessity 
of  adopting  every  i)ossil)le  means  of  adequately  equipping  our  own  youth 
for  the  growing  competition  has  become  a  national  obligation." 

One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  quite  clear,  that  all  persons  of  experience 
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heartily  reprobate  the  thrusting  of  so-called  "commercial  subjects" 
into  the  curriculum  of  secondary  day  schools.  "All  subjects  are 
equally  educational,  if  properly  taught,"  is  a  remark  some- 
times heard  from  the  apologists  of  premature  specialisation.  It 
is  not  true.  Experience,  authority,  and  common-sense  are  all  againat 
it.  There  is  a  certain  range  o'f  attainment  which  an  educated  man 
ought  to  possess,  and  the  years  which  can  be  devoted  to  liberal  educa- 
tion are,  in  ordinary  caaes,  severely  limited.  To  cram  up 
little  boys  of  fifteen  with  odds  and  ends  of  commercial  law  and 
generalisations  of  commercial  geography  is  to  waste  precious  time 
which  might  have  been  devoted  to  subjects  not  only  more  elevating 
in  themselves  but  also  more  digestible  by  youthful  minds.  A  school 
time-table  which  offers  Latin  and  shorthand  as  alternatives  cannot 
properly  be  called  a  curriculum.  It  is  more  like  a  shop-window,  from 
which  the  passer-by  may  choose  whatever  wares  seem  to  hun  attractive. 

There  is  a  further  agreement  that  commercial  classes  in  evening  con- 
tinuation schools,  however  excellent  in  themselves  and  well  suited  for 
their  purpose,  are  not  in  the  least  the  same  thing  as  the  coiu^e  of  study 
offered  by  a  Higher  School  of  Commerce.  These  are  as  different  as  a 
Volunteer  private's  weekly  drill  ia  different  from  the  course  of  study 
which  a  young  officer  undertakes  at  Woolwich  or  Sandhiu*st. 

There  is  also  a  fairly  general  agreement  that  secondary  education 
ought  to  be  a  purely  liberal  education,  up  to  sixteen  at  all  events.  The 
six  years  from  ten  to  sixteen  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  short 
enough  for  the  miiidmum  of  general  culture  needed  by  a  man  who  is 
l)eing  prepared  for  a  line  of  life,  whether  professional  or  commercial, 
which  culls  for  a  fairly  good  education.  Whether  or  no  in  the  years 
which  immediately  follow  his  sixteenth  birthday  a  youth,  though 
remaining  at  a  secondary  school,  can  rightly  be  allowed  to  specialise  in 
a  commercial  direction — e.g.,  to  learn  Spanish  for  commercial  pm-poses 
— seems  at  present  to  be  an  open  question.  The  experiment  is  being 
tried  at  Hamburg,  with  the  approval  of  the  Municipal  Eklucational 
Authorities,  in  a  non-classical  secondary  school,  with  a  nine  years'  course 
(Oberrealschule).*  In  the  last  three  years  of  the  course  (16  to  19), 
besidea  French  and  English,  the  boys  will  learn  Spanish.  They  will  give 
five  hours  a  week  to  each  of  the  three  foreign  languages  in  each  case.  The 
lessons  will  be  mostly  given  in  the  tongue  itself,  i.e.,  the  Spanish  lessons 
will  be  mostly  given  in  Spanish.  The  whole  curriculum  for  these  last 
three  years  of  the  course  has  been  given  a  commercial  tint.  The  geo- 
graphy becomes  more  or  less  commercial  geography  ;  the  history  lessons 
l>ear  on  the  economic  and  commercial  development  of  Germany  and 
other  nations.  The  science  lessons  will  give  the  boys  an  insight  into  the 
applications  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  electricity  to  industrial  needs.  But 
this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  last  three  years'  work.     Alongside  of  it, 

*  The  exi>eriinent  is  also  Iwjinj^  trie<l  at  Hanilmrj^  in  the  last  three  years 
(16-19)  of  the  Uea]{j;yiiinAsiuiii  dcs  JohanncuiuK.  This  school  teaches  Latin 
a,s  an  obligatory  subject  after  the  fii-st  three  years  of  its  nine  years'  course.  A 
l»oy  may  thus  fearn  Latin  for  the  three  middle  years  of  his  course  and  then  be 
drafted  into  the  non -classical,  conmicrcial  side'  for  his  last  three  years.  The 
coiunicrcial  ui)|)er  classes  at  this  school  are  also  oiwn  to  impils  who  have  satis- 
f  ictorily  co.iipletcd  the  first  six  years'  course  at  a  non-classical  school. 
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the  boy's  interest  in  literature  and  the  humanities  will  be  maintained. 
In  German  translations  he  will  be  required  to  read  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  parts  of  Tasso,  and  parts  of  Calderon,  and  the  whole  experi- 
ment is  based  on,  and  conditioned  by,  the  faot  that  for  the  preceding 
six  years  he  will  have  received  a  liberal  training  without  any  fore- 
taste of  commercial  interests. 

It  seems  also  to  be  generally  agreed,  and  especially  among  Englishmen 
resident  abroad  and  familiar  with  the  products  of  the  two  sys-tems 
of  secondary  education,  that  there  is  grave  need  for  improvement  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages  in  many  of  our  secondary 
schools.  A  fluent  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  structure,  rhythm  and 
idiom  of  two  living  tongues,  besides  his  own,  is  a  valuable  possession  for 
any  man,  and  not  least  far  one  whose  life  is  to  be  spent  in  trade.  Happily 
this  part  of  a  man's  equipment  can  be  given  to  him,  without  strain  or 
premature  insistence  on  commercial  technicalities,  during  the  years 
devoted  to  liberal  education. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  "a  commercial  University," 
agreement  ends  and  sharp  controversy  begins.  There  is  in  England  a 
strong  native  instinct  against  theoretical  experts.*  Perhaps,  therefore,  it 
18  not  unfair  to  say  that  we  ought  to  guard  against  a  certain  natural 
bias  against,  schemes  of  higher  professional  training,  given  in  special 
institutes.  One  thing  at  -any  rate  is  clear,  that  "  business  life  "  means  a 
number  of  quite  different  callings,  ^vith  needs  for  different  kinds  of 
specialised  knowledge.  One  course  will  not  fit  all,  any  more  than  tho 
same  specialised  course  of  professional  training  would  tit  a  clergyman 
or  a  doctor.  This  point  is  brought  out  in  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  admir»bl«; 
paper  on  "  The  Provision  of  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  London," 
read  to  the  International  .Congress  on  Technical  Education  in  1897.t 

"It  is  useless  to  appeal  to  the  clerk  or  business  man  as  such.  The 
great  world  of  clerks  and  business  men,  who  seem  to  the  academic 
student  to  form  a  single  class,  must  be  broken  up.  The  merchant,  the 
shipowner,  the  com  factor,  or  produce  broker  and  their evipJoi/es,  may 
perhaps  form  one  large  group.    The  insurance  clerks,  actuaries  and  public 

*  The  feeling  against  hijjfher  coniinercinl  e<lucation  soeins  to  liave  itn  counter- 
part in  other  branflies  of  the  rational  life.  The  followinj^  ]):u*Hage  is  taken  from 
the  G/ohe  of  Jan.  2o,  1S98  : — "  The  Lonl  ('hicf  .Justice,  in  Jin  interesting  speech  lie 
tlelivered  at  the  annual  dinner  of  tlie  Hastings  Law  Students'  Soi'iety,  repeat erl 
the  demand  for  the  establishment  of  one  great  school  of  law  in  London,  which 
he  originally  matle  at  a  meeting  hel-d  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  more  than  two  years  ago.  Hardly  anything  has  been  heard 
of  the  scheme  in  the  interval,  cxcej»t  so  far  as  it  has  been  added  to  the  pro;.Tanime 
of  the  advocates  of  a  teaching  universitv  for  I/ondon.  In  the  Inns  it  has  not 
received  the  support  which  Lord  Russell  hoped  for.  The  prevailing  opinion  is 
that  when  he  speaks  of  the  English  system  of  legal  eilucation  beii:j^'  worso  than 
that  in  any  Continental  country'  or  in  America  he  mistakes  the  true  (bjoct  of 
legal  education.  If  its  real  puqxwe  were  to  produce  'a  body  of  jurisconsults, 
who  would  1h3  looked  up  to  by  foreigi'.ers  as  well  as  ]>y  ourselves,  a^i  we  look  up 
to  the  great  writers  on  law  that  lielong  to  other  countries-  -men  who  write  not 
merely  for  their  own  day  or  for  some  i)articular  object,  but  for  the  sake  of 
science,'  Lonl  Russell's  ])lan  might  have  much  to  recommend  it.  Rut,  after 
all,  the  true  object  of  legal  eilucation  is  to  provide  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion with  the  means  of  becoming  good  practising  lawyers,  and  not  to  produce  a 
race  of  theoretical  jurists." 

t  Printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Soricty  of  Arts,  August  6,  1897. 
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accountants,  wlio  in  London  number  some  thousands,  require  somethiDg 
(]uitc  (litTcront.  The  jxrcat  anny  of  railway  officials,  from  the  assistant 
trallic  nianao:or  down  to  the  youngest  clerk  in  the  railway  clearing  house, 
need  yet  another  kind  of  instruction.  The  clerks  in  banks  and  finance 
houses  have  s|>ooi}\li'»t^d  wants  of  their  own.  Finally,  there  are  the  tens 
of  tliousands  of  clerks  and  othcials  employed  in  the  various  branches  of 
juihlie  administration.  Probably  there  are  several  other  distinct  groups 
needinj;  separate  treatment. 

"  So  long  as  we  offer  thi^e  groups  indiscriminately  '  Commercial  Edu- 
cation  '  in  the  lump,  they  will,  quite  rightly,  pass  by  on  the  other  side, 
l^ut  put  before  any  one  of  these  classes  a  definitely  specialised  curriculum, 
based  on  the  actual  needs  of  their  calling,  and  experience  proves  that  the 
abler,  the  more  industrious  and  the  more  ambitious  of  the  young  men 
will  lu^rin  to  take  an  inteJkvtual  interest  in  their  occupation,  and  desire 
tt»  leari\  s*uaething  more  alxiut  it  than  they  pick  up  at  the  office." 

Broadly  sjvaking,  it  is  for  the  first  of  Mr.  WebVs  classes  (t.e.,  for 
thi>se  who  are  to  l>e  brokers  and  merchants  engaged  in  foreign  trade)  that 
the  Inst  it ut  Su|XTieur  de  Commerce  caters  at  Antwerp,  and  the  Ecole 
Su|H'*rieuri^  do  i\unmerce  at  Havre.  It  is  intrtly  for  men  engaged  in 
the  griNxt  e\|>i»rt  and  home  publishing  trade  that  the  curriculum  of  the 
Ilandelshivhsehule  at  lA^ipzig  has  l>eon  designed.  And  it  might  be  added 
that  the  Consular  Service  and  the  nonH>fficial  branches  of  the  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Service  find  able  recruits  from  among  the  students  at 
the  Higher  Sc1uk>1s  of  Commerce.  A  journalist,  intending  to  specialise 
in  the  work  of  ai^|uainting  his  fellow-countrymen  with  the  commercial 
Ui\Hls  and  industrial  openings  of  disuiut  countries,  would  probably 
\\\\\\  in  such  an  institute  an  excellent  and  useful  course  of  preparation. 
For  m;iny  of  the  officials  omplovcii  in  v;;rious  l>ranches  of  the  public 
sorviiv,  ivntral  and  uum:oi|\il,  the  curriculum  of  the  London  School  of 
F.i\n\omics  and  Poiirioal  Science,  like  tha:  of  the  l'>olo  Libre  des  Science 
Politiquos  a:  Paris,  provides  admirabio  guidance  and  stimulus. 

But  a  further  difficulty  remains  unstate«l.  The  idea  of  the  Antwerp 
Iv.stituto.  of  the  l.oip.'ig  Hav.deishix^hschulo,  and  of  the  French  Kcoles 
Suporicurov  d;^  v"^iM!norco  is  :o  pn^vide  a  sy^stom-itic  da^t  course  for 
student^;  \\  ■  o  Axi'.l  dcvv>:o  :ho:nscIvcs  :■>  its  claiins  as  uiucli  .^san  honour 
niaT\  ,i:  0\f.^r\l  or  C\\mbr:dgv^  dovore-l  himself  to  the  claims  of  his 
'  Sv ;.  \^N  "  or   Triiv^s.    Bu:  a  olcrk  at-  w  ^rk  c;inao:  do  this.    He  can  only 

:io:  :hrow  himself  heart  and 

wh-Me  strength  to  that  and 

his  o:up!oTer  the  service  for 

tv  ma:ic  cv»urse  onntnised  for 

:  ntVvls  of  evening  students 

f  :ho  other  mus:  be  regarded 

:u:<.     The  same  professors 
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le:*s  staff  of  professors  could  never  build  up  a  really  thinking  institution. 
Sooner  or  later  they  must  become  hacks.  They  would  lose  their  infec- 
tious power  of  sthnulating  thought  in  others,  wliich  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  elements  in  all  educational  work,  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  but 
which  is  destroyed  by  a  perpetual  sense  of  hurr}',  of  '*  drive,"  and  of 
iiitciTuption  to  trains  of  thought.  Doubtless,  a  really  great  evening 
cM>llego  can  be  organised  and  maintained  as  easily,  or  nearly  as  easily, 
as  a  really  gi'eat  day  college.  But  the  same  staff  cannot  maintain  the 
high  efficiency  of  a  full  course  of  day  work  and  of  a  full  course  of  even- 
ing work  a^  well.  And,  if  the  choice  falls  in  favour  of  making  the 
efficiency  of  the  evening  courses  the  principal  end  in  view,  the  Institute 
is  bound  (unless  it  employs  a  second  and  practically  distinct  staff  for  the 
purpose)  to  fail  in  offering  an  equally  good  day  course.  But,  in  so  far  as 
this  happens,  it  would  not  be  strictly  comparable  to  such  an  institution 
as  the  Institut  Sup<^rieur  de  Commerce  at  Antwerp.* 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  day  courses  w£*re  made  the  chief,  or  only, 
object  of  the  Higher  School,  it  follows  at  once  that  its  advantages  would 
be  accessible  only  to  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  clerks  or  business 
men  already  at  work.  Here  and  there  an  employer  might  give  a  clerk  a 
certain  amount  of  time  "  off,"  but  no  employer  could  afford  to  spare  his 
clerk  for  the  whole  time  needed  by  a  systematic  and  "  honours " 
course  of  day  study  extending  over  two  or  three  years.  Such 
a  Higher  School  would,  therefore,  have  to  appeal  to  students 
whose  parents  were  rich  enough  to  spend  the  money  on 
their  advanced  education,  or  who  were  themselves  willing  to  under- 
go some  privation  in  order  not  to  miss  their  **  University  "  course. 
The  latter  class  is  larger  thaii  we  sometimes  realise.  In  Ame»rica  it  is 
very  large,  and  at  nearly  all  the  American  Universities  there  are  men  who 
earn  in  the  vacations  the  pittimce  on  which  they  live  during  term  time. 
But  for  it  to  be  worth  while  for  clerks  thus  to  put  off  their  time  of  enter- 
ing on  office  work,  and  to  make  great  personal  sacrifices  in  ordcV 
to  gain  higher  specialised  education,  there  must  be  some  gemeral 
tendency  on  the  part  of  great  employers  to  encourage  this  kind  of  study, 
and  to  welcome  into  their  emplojonent  men  who  can  produce  the  full 
diploma  of  a  Higher  Commercial  School.  Whether  this  is  likely  to  be 
the  attitude  of  sufficiently  large  numbers  of  English  merchant.s  in  the 
immediate  future  the  prei?ent  writer  cannot  confidently  say. 

If  it  is  not  likely  to  be  their  attitude,  a  Higher  School  would  have 
to  rely  for  its  main  and  regular  support  (apart  from  "occasional 
hearers")  on  (1)  the  sons  of  rich  men:  (2)  a  certain  but  limited 
number  of  men  who  thought  it  a  sufficiently  good  investment  to 
spend  a  large  part  of  their  capital  on  these  two  years  of  specialised 
education;  (3)  the  holders  of  scholarships  awarded  by  local 
bodies  or  out  of  public  funds;  and  (4)  foreign  students.  It 
is  probable  that  from  the  last  th»ree  categories  would  come  the  more 
industrious  students.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  for  whom  a 
place  in  his  father's  business  is  being  kept  open,  has  no  spur  to  keep 
hi^ru  at  his  work     Here  and  there  young  men  of  this  class  are  naturally 

*  Doiihtless  Olio  Principal  ini-jflit  supervise  dav  ami  evening  c lasses,  Imt  in 
that  (Vise  the  danj^^er  would  l>e  lest  lie  should  Ijccouie  chiefly  an  oi^aniser  and 
adnunmtrator,  instead  of  giving  the  best  of  his  strength  to  study  and  teaching. 
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iiiLdstrious  or  nnturaJly  keen  about  the  intellectual  side  of  their  future 
calling.  But  would  any  one  say,  from  his  experience,  that  such  are 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  whole?  When  they  do  exist,  they  are 
first-rate.  But  then  it  is  exactly  in  these  cases  that  a  parent  can  secure 
for  his  son,  even  under  present  conditions,  the  greater  part  of  an 
excellent  higher  commercial  education.  He  can  get  for  his  son  special 
opjM)rtunities  ;  he  can  pay  for  his  special  tutors ;  he  can  send  him 
abroad  or  round  the  world ;  he  can  perhaps  obtan  for  him  per- 
mission to  work  for  a  time  in  an  ofHce  abroad.  And  might 
not  such  a  parent  naturally  say  that  what  he  wants  for  his 
son  is  not  to  be  shut  up  from  the  age  of  18  onwards  amonjij 
purely  commercial  interests,  but  to  enjoy  the  best  liberal 
education  which  his  country  and  his  time  afford.  In  England  he 
would  probably  send  the  lad  to  a  great  public  school,  for  the  sake,  not 
only,  or  perhaps  mainly,  of  what  is  taught  there,  but  for  the  sake  o^ 
the  life  of  the  place,  for  its  traditions,  for  the  opportunity  of  measuring 
himself  against  some  of  the  picked  youths  of  his  own  generation  and 
growing  up  among  them  in  friendly  and  natural  relations  (relations 
which,  in  after  life,  are  not  without  value  from  a  purely  business 
side),  and  then  he  might  send  the  youth  on  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge — ^very  much  for  the  same  reasons.  But  when 
the  young  man  had  taken  his  degree,  he  would  be  22  or  23.  A 
journey  round  the  world  or  to  some  distant  countries  might 
take  up  the  better  part  of  a  ye4ir  or  more.  Is  he  then,  on  the  top  of 
all  that,  to  go  to  a  Highen:  St-hool  of  Commerce  for  two  years  more? 
If  that  were  done,  would  he  not  enter  upon  his  work  in  life  too  late! 
Perhaps  not,  but  the  difficulty  at  any  rate  should  be  faced,  and  the 
fact  that  some  parents  would  shrink  from  such  a  delay  taken  into 
acco\mt. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  public-school  men  and 
University  men  are  more  and  more  coming  into  business  life.  Many 
parents,  who  have  themselves  been  successful  in  business,  realise  how 
much  they  themselves  missed  through  not  having  l)een  at  a  first-rate 
school  and  at  Colle<i:e.  It  is  often  not  so  much  tin*  lack  of  boo\  • 
learning  which  they  regret  as  the  loss  of  the  pleasant  associations  of 
public-school  life  and  their  being  shut  out  from  the  free-mahonry  of 
public-school  and  University  connexions.  They  therefore  make  i 
point  of  giving  these  opportunities  to  their  sons,  who  will  in  due  course 
join  and  follow  them  in  their  business.  When  the  experiment  suc- 
ceeds, it  often  succeeds  admirably.  Apart  altogether  from  any  purely 
intellectual  gain,  the  young  man  enters  on  his  work  in  life  with  the 
advantage  of  having  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  among 
the  brightest  of  his  contemporaries.  Thus,  thougOi  he  may  be 
quickly  drawn  into  the  engrenage  of  business  life,  he  will  always  have 
personal  connexions  with  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  other 
callings  and  professions.  He  will  start  with  a  certain  social  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  often  hear  of  the  experiment  failing  disastrously. 
It  sometimes  turns  out  that  the  young  man,  through  not  having  been 
broken  in  early  enough  to  the  drudgery  and  confinement  of  uffio  work, 
never  seems  able  to  apply  himself  to  business  duties  with  th©  interest 
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and  resolute  endurance  necessary  to  success.  He  thinks  more 
seriously  of  his  games  and*  amusements  than  of  his  work.  In  these 
ciises,  the  father  is  often  forced  to  the  mortifying  conclusion  that,  if 
ho  had  taken  his  son  away  from  school  earlier,  he  would  have  made 
of  him  a  more  strenuous  and  successful  man  of  business.  Thus, 
whether  it  is  wise  or  foolish  to  give  a  public-school,  or  a  public-school 
and  University,  education  to  a  youth  destined  for  businc.*^  life  depends 
in  great  measure  on  his  character  and  natural  disposition.  These  again 
will  depend  not  a  little  on  his  early  up-bringing  at  home  and  on  the 
degree  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence  to  which  he  has  been  accusftomed 
from  the  first.  If  the  lad's  home  training  and  other  causes  have  left 
him  lacking  in  will-power  and  concentration  of  purpose,  he  will  as 
likely  as  not  be  dis<iualified,  rather  than  helled,  by  being  exp<)se<l 
through  so  many  critical  years  to  the  rather  distracting  tendencies 
which  he  is  certain  to  encounter  in  some  sets  at  school  and  college. 
Unless  he  has  a  good  deal  of  self-control  and  a  clear  aim  in  life,  this  kind 
of  education  may  spoil  rather  than  fit  him  for  business  duties.  But, 
even  in  the  case  of  lads  who  are  proof  against  the  ordinary  temptations 
to  indolence  or  dissipation,  we  often  hear  the  doubt  expressed  whether 
the  normal  course  of  studies  at  an  English  public  school  is  as  well 
designed  as  it  might  be  to  meet  the  needs  of  tho«e  who,  at  18  or  19, 
will  be  obliged  to  enter  one  form  or  other  of  commercial  life.  Is  it 
not  possible,  many  parents  ask,  to  frame  a  scheme  of  work  which  shall 
be  every  bit  as  thorough  and  exacting  as  a  good  classical  training 
without  being  so  remote  from  modem  interests  and  modern  needs? 
Is  it  not  possible,  without  in  any  way  inducing  premature  specialisation, 
to  use,  as  the  subject-matter  of  a  boy's  school-training,  languages  and 
other  branches  of  study  which  will  naturally  prepare  him  for  the  more 
specialised  interests  of  his  future  calling  as  n  man  of  business?  Is  it 
not  at  present  often  the  case  that  a  boy,  on  leaving  a  good  school  for 
commercial  life,  finds  a  sudden  break  in  his  intellectual  interests  and 
is  plunged  into  an  entirely  new  world  which  his  school  lessons  have  not 
directly  prepared  him  to  understand?  For  some  professions  there  is 
admittedly  no  better  preparation  than  that  afforded  by  the  clas^iical 
education  as  we  know  it  at  its  best.  But  for  a  youth  intended  for 
commercial  life,  would  it  not  alniost  invariably  be  belter  to  get  at 
school  a  thorough  grounding  in  French  and  German,  in  history  and 
literature,  in  the  elements  of  science  and  of  mathematics,  and  in  8<mie 
forms  of  manual  exercise,  than  to  learn  a  little  Latin  and  Greek  at 
the  price  of  having  to  give  less  time  to  the  studies  which  are  at  least 
an  equally  indispensable  part  of  modern  culture/*  In  short,  in  the 
case  of  lx)ys  who,  from  their  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  birthday,  are 
der.tined  for  business  life,  do  we  as  a  rule  help  them  to  make  as  good 
a  u-^o  intellectually  of  their  years  of  school  life  as  we  mijrht  do  if  we 
greatly  developed  the  "  modern  sides  "  of  our  chief  public  schools  and 

*  I  am,  however,  very  far  from  wishing  to  decry  the  intellectual  value  of 
eaHy,  well-directed  (lir^oipliue  in  Latin  grammar,  tranHlation,  and  composition. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  any  alternative  form  of  intellectual  drill  is  more 
efficacaous  in  early  training  than  the  classical  etlucation  at  its  beat.  But  it  is 
not  always  at  its  oest.     And  there  are  other  claims  on  time. 
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thus  raised  the  educational  status  of  a  curriculum  more  adapted  to 
their  special  needs,  and  so  designed  it  as  to  secure  a  definite 
foundation  of  knowledge  in  those  studies  which  are  closely  related  to 
the  conditions  of  their  future  life?  May  not  the  same  question  be  put 
with  even  greater  force  in  regard  to  boys  whose  school  education  has 
to  end  when  they  are  sixteen  or  seventeen?  It  is  well  known  what 
admirable  work  is  being  done  by  the  modern  sides  of  many  important 
secondaiy  schools  in  England,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  much 
more  might  be  done  towards  providing,  as  an  alternative  to  the 
classical  discipline,  but  otherwise  under  the  same  general  conditions 
of  school  life,  a  purely  non-classical  curriculum  with  a  standard  of 
attainment  as  exacting  as  that  which  prevails  on  the  classical  side. 
The  classical  and  the  semi-classical  curricula  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  received  due  recognition  among  us ;  but  in  England  the  non- 
classical  curriculum  is  still  the  Cinderella  of  secondary  schools.  Yet, 
by  developing  the  best  kind  of  non-classical  secondary  education,  should 
we  not  lessen  the  danger  of  a  lad's  dropping  his  school  subjects  alto- 
gether as  soon  as  he  leaves  school,  and  make  it  easier  and  more 
natural  for  him  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  self-culture  during  the 
leisure  hours  permitted  by  his  calling?  Might  we  not  thus  give  a 
youth  a  more  intellectual  interest  in  his  occupation  and  furnish  him 
before-hand  with  the  well-arranged  tod  worked-in  knowledge  upon 
which  he  could  at  once  begin  to  build  up  more  specialised  attainment  ? 
Such  questions  as  these  are  not  unfrcquently  heard,  and  they  point  to 
a  growing  desire  for  a  combination  of  the  unequalled  advantages  of 
English  public-school  life  with  a  curriculum  more  skilfully  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  modern  business.  So  far  as  curriculum  goes,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  Germans  in  their  Kealsc'hulen  and  Olx^rreal- 
schulen  have  got  nearer  to  solving  the  problem  thim  we  have.  But 
in  the  sphere  of  physical  development  and  on  the  character-forming 
sides  of  school  discipline  many  Germans  would  be  among  the  first  to 
admit  that  we  are  nearer  the  goal  than  they.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
combining  tho  very  different  merits  of  the  best  German  and  the  best 
English  secondary  schools. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  if  tho  young  man  during  his  last  two  years 
at  school,  and  during  his  time  at  the  Universiity,  could  undertake  a 
course  of  study,  not  commercial  in  the  strict  sense,  but  definitely  jyr^ 
jjaratonj  to  nwdern  life^  he  might  be  able  to  get  all  that  he  needed 
in  one  year's  subsociuent  study  at  a  Higlier  School  of  Commerce.  By 
an  academic -course  preparatory  to  modem  life  I  do  not  mean  a  course 
entirely  devoted  to  modern  histon%  or  one  entirely  devoted  to  natural 
science,  or  one  entirely  devoted  to  modern  languages  and  literature,  but 
a  course  combining  in  due  proportions  the  essential  elements  of  all  three, 
and  not  based  on  tho  principles  of  the  "  pass  schools,"  but  an  *'  honour  " 
course  in  its  point  of  view,  in  its  stimulus,  and  in  its  range  of  -xitellectual 
interest. 

I  am  far  from  meaning  that,  even  when  every  deduction  is  made, 
there  would  not  be  sufficient  support  in  England,  and  especially  in 
Loudon,  for  a  day  Higher  School  of  Commerce.     But  the  sources  of 
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supply  of  English  studentfi  for  a  day  course  in  such  a  school  would 
probably  be  more  limited  than  at  first  sight  appears.  A  considerable 
number  of  foreign  students  could  doubtless  be  dei>ended  upon.  But, 
in  any  case,  the  cost  per  head  would  be  prohibitive  for  poorer  men, 
unless  the  institution  was  largely  endowed.  The  present  writer  sees 
no  reason  for  believing  that  it  could  be  conducted  on  a  self-sui)iK)rting 
basis,  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  the  high  (juality  of  professional 
teaching  which  would  be  essential  to  success.  The  institution  could 
not  be  run  on  the  cheap.  The  more  you  specialise  higher  education, 
as  Mr.  Webb  has  pointed  out,  the  more  you  need  subsidy  and  endow- 
ment. Higher  education  of  the  University  rank  cannot  pay  its  own 
way.  And  nothing  short  of  teaching  of  University  rank  would  deserve 
the  name  of  a  Higher  School  of  Commerce. 

Lastly,  it  is  obvious  that  no  school  or  college,  however  largely 
endowed  and  brilliantly  staffed,  can  make  a  stupid  or  lazy  young  fellow 
into  a  smart  and  successful  man  of  business.  Nothing  can  make  up  for 
the  absence  of  hard  work  and  application  and  brains  on  the  part  of 
the  student  himself.  Nothing  again  can  supply  the  place  of  the 
imaginative  gift^  the  prudent  daring,  the  instinctive  sense  for  what 
is  possible  or  probable,  which  is  the  dash  of  genius  in  a  great  man 
of  business.  Chiiracter,  tenacity,  insight,  courage — ^these  are  gifts, 
partly  of  nature,  partly  of  cultivation,  which  no  mere  teaching  can  ever 
bestow.  But,  given  these,  is  it  likely  that  in  commerce  alone  a 
systematic  course  of  higldy  specialised  education  is  to  bear  no  useful 
fruit?  Is  commerce  the  one  exception  among  all  callings  where  the  kind 
of  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  using  knowledge,  which  comes  from 
long  and  careful  education,  is  of  no  value  ?  It  seems  more  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  things  to  suppose  that  specialised  training 
would  improve  certain  kinds  of  raw  ability  and  raise  even  the  higher 
forms  of  business  faculty  into  something  higher  still. 

Michael  E.  Sadler. 
April  15,  1898. 


Postscript-  Since  this  paper  was  written,  there  has  been  held  in 
London,  on  July  8,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Tx)ndon  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, an  important  conference  (m  Commercial  Education.  The  dis- 
cussions showed  a  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  first  stage 
in  the  education  of  a  business  man  must  be  a  searching  and  liberal 
course  of  training  at  a  secondary  school.  A  number  of  valuable  papers 
were  read  on  different  aspects  of  the  problem  of  higher  commercial 
education,  and  these,  when  published,  will  form  a  useful  addition  to 
English  educational  literature. 

The  Technical  Education  Board  of  tlie  London  County  Council  has 
taken  active  steps  to  consider  the  problem  of  higher  commercial  educa- 
tion with  special  regard  to  the  needs  of  London,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  their  efforts  may  lead  to  something  being  done  in  London 
on  an  important  scale  at  an  early  date. 
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The  quarterly  report  of  the  Board,  dated  July  25,  1898,  contains  the 
following  paragraphs  on  the  subject :  — 

"On  the  17th  May,  1897,  the  Board  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions :  — 

"(1.)  That  a  Special  Sub-Committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  special  agencies  which  exist  within  the  County 
of  London  for  giving  commercial  education,  and  to  suggest  plans 
for  establishing  other  agencies  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  those 
already  in  existence. 
"(2.)  That  the  Special  Sub-Committee  consist  of  the  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  chairmen  of  the  Standing 
Sub-Com  mittecs. 

"On  the  12th  day  of  July,  1897,  the  Board  added  to  the  sub- 
committee the  following  members:  — 

"Mr.  Frank  Debenham. 
"  Mr.  James  Eaaterbrook. 
"  Sir  Philip  Magnus. 

"The  Special  Sub-Committee  has  accumulated  much  information 
respecting  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects  in  the  higher  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  London,  as  well  as  in  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions of  all  grades  dealing  with  commercial  education  on  the  Continent, 
and  has  also  obtained  particulars  respecting  the  examinations  conducted 
by  many  professional  bodies,  such  as  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries,  the  Society  of  Accountants,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  etc. 


"Without  anticipating  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Sub-Committee 
may  arrive  on  the  several  subjects  referred  for  its  consideration,  we  may 
take  the  present  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  whatever  divisions  of 
opinion  exist  on  some  questions  connected  with  commercial  education, 
there  appears  to  be  a  very  strong  feeling  among  commercial  men  and 
educational  experts  in  favour  of  the  establishment  in  London  of  a  higher 
commercial  school  for  the  education  of  the  leaders  of  commercial  enter- 
prise between  the  ages  of,  Siiy,  18  and  21,  and  it  is  believed  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  experience  of  Continental  schools  will  bo 
repeated  in  London,  and  a  school  of  the  kind  contemplated  will  be  filled 
with  students  intending  to  enter  the  higher  branches  of  commercial  life. 
In  the  meiuitime  there  is  a  very  extensive  field  for  the  operations  of  the 
school  in  improving,  by  the  training  of  teachers  and  otherwise,  the 
teaching  of  commercial  subjects  in  the  existing  day  and  evening  schools 
and  classes,  and  in  rendering  possible  the  establishment  on  sound  lines 
of  commercial  continuation  schools  which  shall  take  pupils  from  the 
higher  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  continue  their  commercial 
education  up  to  the  standard  at  which  they  might  obtain  admission  to 
the  classes  of  the  higher  commercial  schooL     On  this  subject  we  hav« 
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received  a  report  from  the  Governing  Body  of  the  City  of  London  College, 
that  institution  having  obtained  a  promise  of  a  contribution  towards  the 
expenses  of  a  higher  commercial  school  from  the  Central  Governing 
Body  of  the  City  Parochial  Foundation,  and  we  think  that  these  proposals 
respecting  the  establishment  of  a  higher  commercial  school  may  form 
a  basis  on  which  it  may  be  possible  to  frame  an  acceptable  scheme  of 
higher  commercial  education." 

July  27,  1898. 

M.  E.  S. 
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APPENDIX   I. 


A  LONDON  BANKER'S  VIEWS  ON  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT  OF  ENGLISH  YOUTHS  ENTERING  BUSINESS 
LIFE. 


[The  following  noten  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who, 
as  a  banker  in  the  City  of  London,  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
comparing  the  standartl  of  actual  knowledge  poasessed  by  English  and  foreign 
youths  on  entering  businefw  life.  I  have  reason  to  l)elieve  that  the  views  to 
which  he  gives  expression  are  widely  held  in  l)anking  circles  in  London. — 
M.  E.  S.] 


Having  been  in  business  for  five-and-twenty  years,  starting  first  as  a 
clerk  in  a  merchant's  office  and  now  partner  in  a  banking  business,  I  have 
had  some  experience  of  clerks,  both  English  and  foreign.  The  ordinary 
age  of  a  Iwy  to  start  in  an  office  with  the  view  to  being  a  clerk  is  about 
seventeen.  As  a  rule  they  write  a  fairly  good  liand,  but  they  are  very  slow 
in  ordinary  arithmetic,  and  the  way  they  have  been  taught  to  work  is  slow 
and  cumbersr)me.  For  boys  who  are  destined  for  a  mercantile  career  they 
have  been  taught  nothing  of  the  rudiments  of  exchange  or  arbitrages,  and 
this  has  all  to  l)e  learnt  at  the  office.  However,  an  intelligent  boy  quickly 
improves  in  this  res|)ect  in  a  year  or  two.  In  fact,  for  the  fii-st  twoor 
three  years  a  boy  is  very  little  help  in  an  office,  as  he  has  so  much  to  learn. 
Even,  if  he  were  taught  at  school  the  rudimentary  elements  of  book-keeping 
and  foreign  exchangers,  it  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  him  from  the  very 
outset.  As  regards  foreign  languages  the  ordinary  English  l>oy  in 
that  cla.ss  of  life  knows  next  to  noSiing.  He  may  be  able  to  read  an 
ordinary  French  business  letter,  more  rarely  German.  He  has  no  collcniuial 
knowledge  of  either  French  or  (iennan,  and  is  (juite  unable  to  write  an 
ordinary  business  letter. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  higher  grade  of  young  men,  I  mean  those  who 
have  l>een  to  the  public  schools  and  universities.  From  this  cla.ss  a  larger 
numl)er  api)ear  to  go  into  business  every  year.  In  many  cases  they  arc 
sons  of  business  men  and  will  in  process  of  time,  if  they  show  ordinary 
ability,  obtain  |)artnejrshii)s  with  their  relations  or  friends,  or  if  they  are 
hard-working  and  energetic  start  some  business  on  their  own  account. 
This  class  of  young  men  as  a  rule,  from  their  sui>erior  education,  leani 
the  rudimentary  work  of  an  office  fairly  (juickly  and  easily.  As  regards 
foreign  languages  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  same  remark  applies 
to  them  as  to  the  ordinary  clerk.  Unless  they  go  abroad  after  completing 
their  education  here,  modem  languages  are  to  them  a  sealed  lx>ok.  This, 
of  course,  entails  loss  of  valuable  time  to  the  young  man  and  considerable 
expense. 

For  commercial  purposes  French  and  German  are  absolutely  essential 
and  a  knowledge  of  SiMinish  very  desirable,  and  this  our  present  system  of 
education  does  not  give,  either  to  clerks  or  to  principals,  and  until  this 
defect  in  our  education  is  remedied,  so  long  will  the  foreigner  in  large 
numbers  be  employed  in  our  offices. 

I  think  it  right  to  add  that  in  the  above  remarks,  I  have  not  touched 
on  any  points  of  character,  but  have  confined  myself  simply  to  a  comparison 
of  intellectual  attainments. 
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APPENDIX   III. 


PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES,  &c., 

OF   THE 

HIGHER  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AT  ANTWERP. 

(This  Institution  was  establisKed  by  virtue  of  a  Royal  Decree  of  29th 
October,  1852.) 

It  is  under  the  Department  of  Industry  of  the  Mining  of  Industry  and 
PubLc  Worka. 

Bulks  and  Peospectus. 

The  practical  and  theoretical  course  of  instruction  given  at  this  Institution 
extends  over  two  years. 

Each  student  is  entered  on  the  register  of  the  Institution  on  payment 
of  an  annual  fee  of  25  francs  or  £l.  This  fee  is  reduced  to  5  francs  each 
course  for  those  entering  for  less  than  five  courses. 

To  the  general  course  of  instruction  (including  the  Bureau  or  Com- 
mercial Ofiice),  those  students  only  who  have  successfully  passed  a  pre- 
liminary examination  are  entitled  to  subscribe.  The  subjects  of  this 
examination  are  given  in  the  programme. 

The  subscription  for  the  first  year  is  200  francs  or  jCS.  The  general  sub- 
scrip tion  for  the  second  year  is  250  francs  or  £10 ;  if  renewed,  one  half  of 
these  fees  only  is  paid.  But  no  student  can  enter  for  the  classes  of  the 
second  year  unless  he  shall  previously  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  aU  the  subjects  of  the  ilrst  year. 

Special  branches.  Students  not  desirous  of  passing  an  examination  can 
attend  one  course  or  several,  the  fee  for  each  one  being  30  francs,  and  half 
that  sum  if  renewed. 

The  special  subscription  to  the  Commercial  Office  is  100  francs  a  year. 
Those  students  only  are  admitted  who  have  previously  subscribed  to  at 
least  four  of  the  other  courses  of  lectures. 

Candidates  can  enter  at  any  period  of  the  year,  but  no  reduction  is  made 
in  the  terms. 

No  examinations  are  held  in  the  case  of  special  subscriptions,  except  for 
the  Commercial  Office,  to  enter  which  a  student  must  pass  an  examination 
(before  the  Director  and  ihe  Professors  of  the  Office)  in  the  rudiments  of 
book-keeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  and  the  French,  German  and  English 
lamruao^es.     Such  examination  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  the  year. 

Students  taking  special  subjects  only,  obtain  neither  diploma  nor  cer- 
tificate when  they  leave  the  Institute. 

Examinations. — ^The  examination  for  admission  to  the  classes  of  the  first 
session  takes  place  once  a  ye«r,  at  the  beginning  of  Ootober,  before  an 
Examining  Board  appointed  by  the  Govea^nment,  and  presided  over  by  the 
Director  of  the  Instiifcute. 

The  subjects  of  this  examination  are:  — 

1.  A  composition  in  French  and  a  translation  from  French  into  German 
and  English. 

2.  Physical  geography. 

3.  Commercial  arithmetic,  elements  of  algebra  (Bourdon)  and  ^^eometry 
(Legendre,  the  first  four  books), 

4.  Book-keeping. 
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5.  Hudiments  of  natural  philosophy  (Ganot)  and  of  chemistry  (Th. 
Swarts). 

6.  Budiments  of  universal  history  (Borgnet's  Ancient  History  and  that 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Th.  Juste's  Modem  History). 

7.  Commercial  law. 

8.  Political  economy. 

Every  year,  in  the  month  of  January,  those  parts  of  universal  history 
necessary  to  be  studied  for  the  October  examination,  are  indicated  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  foregoing  are  modified  in  favour  of  foreigners,  especially  as  regards 
languages. 

A  preparatory  course  of  instruction  for  the  acquirement  of  the  branches 
of  this  examination  is  also  given  by  the  Professors  of  the  Institution.  It 
extends  from  Easter  to  15th  August.  The  charge  is  100  francs,  payable 
in  advance.     In  this  course  special  attention  is  devoted  to  foreign  students. 

Further  particulars  are  given  in  a  separate  prospectus,  which  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Director. 

Students  furnished  with  a  certificate  showing  that  they  have  passed  an 
examination  under  a  British  University  or  other  recognised  examining  body 
are  admitted  without  exaiuiuation,  provided  that  such  certificate  includes  au 
the  subjects  of  the  entrance  examination. 

The  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  for  admission  to  the  courses 
of  the  second,  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  session  every  year.  The  Pro- 
fessors, the  Director  and  the  Government  Inspector  are  the  examiners. 
The  subjects  of  this  examination  are  mentioned  in  the  programme. 

After  the  second  year  has  elapsed,  examiners  specially  nominated  by 
the  Government  deliver  certificates,  conferring  the  degree  of  Licentiate  in 
Commercial  Sciences,  to  such  students  as  pass  the  requisite  examination; 
and  any  Belgian  student  who  has  displayed  special  proficiency  may  obtain 
an  Exhibition  enabling  him  to  travel  abroad  during  several  years  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  The  subjects  of  this  examination  are  men- 
tioned in  the  programme. 

General  Observations. — The  lectures  at  the  Institution  commence  in  the 
second  week  of  October.  Being  delivered  in  French,  foreign  pupils  ought 
previously  to  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  that  language ;  without 
this  their  progress  would  be  much  impeded. 

The  transactions  in  the  Mercantile  Office  are  carried  on  in  the  languages 
most  generally  used  in  commerce. 

The  Professors  have  thjO  right  to  enforce  order  during  their  lectures  ;  they 
are  authorised  to  admonish  and  even  temporarily  to  expel  any  students  who 
are  disorderly. 

The  students  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  and  assiduously  the  courses 
to  which  they  have  subscribed.  Absentees  are  noted  and  the  parents  are 
duly  informed  of  such  irregularity. 

The  Professors  have  tli«  right,  at  any  time,  to  interrogate  their  pupils, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  they  are  making  satisfactory 
progress  in  their  studies. 

Should  remonstrances  or  admonitions  prove  unavailing,  refractory  students 
may  be  temporarily  dismissed  from  the  Institution ;  or,  if  found  necessary 
and  after  three  distinct  warnings,  they  may  bo  expelled  finally  by  the 
Committee  of  Management. 

The  students  find  their  own  books  and  papers  as  well  as  the  account- 
books  necessary  for  office-work. 

A  library,  specially  composed  of  works  on  commerce,  is  annexed  to  the 
Institution,  as  well  as  an  extensive  Muaenm  of  Mercantile  Froductions  of 
all  kinds.  For  these  a  special  fund  is  granted,  and  many  valuable  speci- 
mens are  furnished  by  Belgian  Consuls  and  others.  This  collection  is 
increasing  and  is  of  great  value  in  iflustrating  the  study  of  commerce  and 
manufactures. 

Practical  lectures  are  delivered  to  the  students  on  trade  and  commerce 
}n  general,  and   on  mercantile  transactions  of  every  nature,  also  on  the 
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building  and  fitting  out  of  merchant  ships.  These  lectures  are  given 
either  by  the  Professors  attached  to  the  Mercantile  Office  or  by  other  well 
qualified  persons  selected  or  approved  by  the  managing  Committee.  Some 
of  the  most  experienced  brokei-s  on  the  Antwerp  Exchange  also,  occasion- 
ally, volunteer  to  give  lectures  on  the  most  important  articles  of  colonial 
produce. 

The  various  courses  take  place  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  before  and 
after  the  hours  of  the  Mercantile  Office,  the  latter  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  merchants*  counting  houses  in  the  town,  in  order  to  enable  anyone 
occupied  in  business  to  attend  the  same  if  so  disposed.  These  hours  are 
fixed  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  special  regulations. 

There  are  three  vacations  in  the  year.  The  long  vacation  taking  place 
from  the  15th  August  to  the  second  Tuesday  in  October ;  the  other  from 
the  Monday  before  Easter  to  the  second  Tuesday  following,  and  from  the 
23rd  December  to  the  first  week  of  the  New  Year. 

The  Institution  is  established  on  the  footing  of  a  University.  Con- 
sequently, students  do  not  lodge  within  the  establishment.  They  either 
take  furnished  apartments  in  the  City,  or  board  with  one  of  the  Professors. 

No  particular  age  is  required  for  admission,  but  young  men  under  the 
age  of  seventeen  years  are  seldom  apt  to  derive  much  benefit  from  the  in- 
struction given.  The  age  of  the  students  generally  averages  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  years.     Older  ones,  however,  are  admitted. 

The  Institution  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Committee  of  seven 
members,  of  which  the  Burgomaster  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  is,  ex  officio^ 
President.  The  other  six  are  nominated :  three  by  the  Gk)vernment  and 
three  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Antwerp. 

The  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Antwerp  presides  over  the  Managing 
Committee  when  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  Director  has  the  general  management  of  tihe  Insdtution,  madnitains 
oixi«r  and  discipline,  and  communicates  with  the  authorities,  as  also  with 
the  parembs  of  tihe  students  when  required. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed,  prepaid,  "To  the  Director  of 
the  Insbitut  Sup^rieur  de  Commerce,  Rue  des  Peintres,  Anvers." 

Committee. 

The  Burgomaster  of  the  City  of  Antwerp,  President. 

A.  Havenith,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  "Banque  d' Anvers." 

Dewinter  Lauwers,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives. 

J.  Van  Beylen,  Esq.,  Merchant. 

(t.  Gita,  E^.,  formerly  Aldei^man  <>f  the  City  of  Antwerp. 

Ed.  Van  Peborgh,  Esq.,  Average-Stater,  Member  of  the  Common  Council. 

Felix  Ceulemans,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Member  of  the  Common  Council. 

Edm.  Grandgaif^ftge,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Director. 

J.  F.  De  Jong-h,  Esq.,  Secretaary. 

Pbogbamme  of  the  Coubses  of  Lectures, 
preparatory  c0itr8e. 

(Subjects  for  the  Examination  for  Admission). 
French  -        .        -        -    3  hours  lessons  a  week. 

German  -        -        - 

English 

History  .        -        - 

Geography     -        -        - 
Book-keeping 
Arithmetic 

Algebra  -        -        - 

Geometry       -        -        - 
Natural  Philosophy 
Chemistry      -        -        - 
Commercial  Law    - 
Political  Economy 

This  course  begins  about  the  15th  April  and  terminates  on  the  lOtb 
August — ^but  it  may  be  prolonged  if  found  necessary. 
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Higlier  Commercial  Education 


First  Year. 

(Subjects  of  the  Kxamination  for  Students  &bout  to  pott  into  the 

Second  Year). 

I  _-BlTRKAU  OR   ^MERCANTILE  OFFICE. 

Messrs,  Edm.  Gnindgaignagt\  Chief  of  the  Office. 
L,  Van  den  Hende,  AflsisUnt  Professor. 

Three  hours  every  day. 

Pro-forma  operations  of  a  general  house  of  business  where  all  kindij  of 
cummercial  traii&actiuns  are  dailj  etirritxl  on  in  goods,  tittii^  out  vessel^ 
banking,  etc. 

Practical  demonstration  and  application  of  commercial  aritlimeticy  invoiceSf 
account  sales^  account  of  charges,  accounts  current,  calculations  of  the  cost 
of  goods,  etc.,  exchange  operations,  public  funds,  book-keeping  in  all  its 
branches,  couiniercial  contracts,  arbitration  of  exchanges,  bills  of  lading, 
charter  p.arties,  bottomiy  bonds^  insurance,  averages,  usages  of  Antwerp 
and  of  the  principal  place's,  comparison  of  weights  and  measures,  etc,,  etc 

Every  opemtion  is  entere«l  in  books  kept  by  single  and  double  entry  ; 
these  books  are  balanced,  stock  is  taken  and  atfairs  of  the  house  liquidated 
at  the  end  of  tile  year. 

Correspondence  is  carried  on  in  the  French,  German  and  Engliali 
languages,  as  in  the  regular  business  of  a  mercantile  house. 

Proffsisor  Nitschke  superintt^nds  tlie  German  oorresponde 

Professor  William  Layton,  tlie  English  ditto. 

Prufcswor  Truyens,  the  Dutch  dittr*. 


n,— DESCRIPTION   OF    MERCHANTABLE  ARTICLES  AND 

PRODUCTS. 

(1st  year). 

Professor,  Uh.  Angenot 

(The  Professor  may  call  in  the  attendance  of  one  or  seireral  aaistautsj. 

Twice  a  wcek^ 
This  course   is  illustrated  by    means  of  the  samples  in  the  cjUectioni 
annexed  to  the  Institution- 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  foUowLug  products  :  — 
Sulphur,    acids,    phosphor,    iotline,    eai*b<in,    ammoniac,    arsenic,    metals, 
potash,  soda,  lime^  magnesia,  alumina,  baiTta,  manganese,  iron,  steel,  ca^t- 
iron,   oxide,   sulphate,   and   cyanite   of  iron,  chrome  and  chromate^,  cobaJt, 
smalt,  ifiine  and  its  compounrls,  tin,  lead  and  its  compounds,  bismuth,  anti- 
munv%   copper  and   its   compounds,    mercury,   golJ,   silver,   pistina,    pumice 
stone,   l-ripoli,  nand  stt»ne,  slates,  marblef<,  clny»  esculent*  industria],  medi- 
cinal and  fLTomatic  roots,   timber  rind  cabinet  woods*,  dyewoiKls,  barks  and 
cinnjiiiion,  oil-leavea,  laurel,  senna^  sumai^  tea.  tobacco,  tlowei*8,  chamomile, 
doves,  dyes,  hops,  saffron,   etc.      Fruits  of  all  kinds,  pepper  and  pimento, 
Vanilla. 

Hemp,  rMpt^eed,  linseed,  etc.  Glover,  eU.\  Grain  :  xrlicut,  i*yc,  Irtirley, 
oats,  buckwheat,  maize,  rice,  fiour,  coffee.  Cotton,  hemp,  flax.  Cellular 
vegetables  :  niuslimouis.  Itchcn.s,  et4\  Indigo,  ajuotto,  orchilla,  cutch,  aloes, 
etc.     Fecula,  Italian  paste,  raw  and  refined  sugars. 


m.— POLITICAL   ECOXOIilT  AND   STATISTICS. 
Professor  C.  De  Cocquiel. 
Tivu-e  a  weeh^ 
L — Object  of  Political  Economy  ;  utility  and  nature  of  thie  science. — Cause* 
which  have  impeded  its  fjrogreas. 

n. — Proiluction, — Analysis  of  the  elements  of  production. — Labour.-— 
Natural  Agents. — Cjipital,  of  what  it  consiMt^  and  what  ]*art  it  is  acting  in 
production, — Classification  of  capital.— How  capital  is  created  and  increased. 
— ^Importance  of  increase. 


at  Antwerp,  Leipzig,  PavU^  ami  Mavre^  S9T 

III. — Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  tbe  great*;r  at  i*maller  productiveneaa  of 
toe  producinij  powers  in  ilifi'erent  countries. — Property. — Division  uf  labour, 
— Ideas  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  subject. 

IV. — Vrtlues. — Their  definitiun. — The  laws  which  reguhite  tlum. — Supply 
and  demand, — The  expenses  of  production. — Prices. 

V. — Money. — The  value  of  money. — Variation  in  the  value  of  the  precioua 
metals  and  the  consequences  resulting  from  it  to  t^conomy  and  Society  in 
general. 

VI. — Credit — General  notions  of  credit. — Its  importance  in  production. — 
Institutions  of  credit  or  banks. ^Variouii  descriptions  of  banks  :  banks  ot 
deposit,  commercial  banks,  banks  of  circulation. — Circulation  of  irredeemable 
paper  or  paper  money. — CYedit  on  land. — ^Credit  as  a  means  of  rendering  the 
use  of  money  less  freiiuent. — Influence  of  credit  on  prices. — CommerclHl 
crises. 

VII. — Equilibrium  between  production  and  consumption. — ^Wli ether  there 
can  ever  be  an  excess  of  production. 

VHI. — International  trade. — Necessity  and  advantages  thereof. ^ — Free 
trade  between  the  different  nations,  and  the  system  of  Protection. — Influence 
of  money  in  international  exchanges, 

IX* — The  forms  of  production. — The  principle  of  association. — Commercial 
Companies, — -Production  on  a  large  and  on  a  small  scale. 

X. — Distribution  of  wealth. — Wagcs.^In  what  manner  they  are  regu- 
lilted.- -Population. —Examination  of  the  opinions  of  Malthus  on  the  subject. 
How  the  condition  of  those  who  receive  wages  may  be  improved. — Profits. — 
Analysis  of  the  elements  which  constitute  th4>m. — In  what  manner  they  are 
regulate*!. — The  rate  of  interest. — Inquiry  into  the  laws  limiting  this  rate.— 
Bent  of  land. — Theory-  of  Bicarfio. 

XI. — ^In  what  manner  Governments  procure  the  necessary  resources  to 
pnmde  for  the  public  service, — Taxe«.— Their  influence  on  the  development 
of  riches. — Necessity  of  taxes, — ^I*rogreH8ive  tax  and  proportional  t^x. — In- 
come tax. — The  incidence  of  taxes,  or  on  what  persons  they  are  imposed. — 
Public  credit — State  loans. — Annuitiet*. — Bedemption  and  CMiiversion, — 
Whether  loans  are  preferable  to  taxes  to  meet  extraordinary  eJtigencies. 

Xn. — Statistics, — Their  object,  utility,  character,   etc.,  etc. 


rV,— COMMERCIAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    GEOGBAPHY. 

Professor  Felix  Noel, 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Topographical  and  statistical  bformatiou  on  the  <lifFerent  countries  of  the 
world.  This  information,  drawn  from  the  latest  Consular  reports  and  tlie 
most  recent  communications,  refers  to  the  following  points : 

L — Topographical  situations,  constitution  of  the  soil,  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  kingdoms. 

n, — Political  and  social  state, — Institutions,  their  influence  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country. — State  of  finances,  national  wealth,  prospcritv  or 
decline,  their  causes. 

III.^ — Principal  productions  of  each  euuntiT.  l^jmmodities  which  can  bo 
procured  from  it  with  advantage. — Statement  of  it^  exports. 

lY.— Principal  pr^xlucts  for  which  every  country  applies  abroad. — Those 
which  Belgium  in  particular  supplies. — Those  wliich  she  could  yiekl  besides, 
— Betum  of  imports. 

Y, — The  character  of  the  economical  and  customs  legislation  of  each 
country. — Hindrances  and  facdities  in  the  way  of  tra<le. — Tastes,  habits  of 
population  in  their  connection  with  trade. 

VI. — Particular  notices  of  the  chief  i:!ommercial  places,  their  importance, 
their  mode  uf  transacting  business,  origin  and  causes  of  commercial  relations 
between  the  various  countries. 
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v.— LAW  (GENERAL  PRINCIPLES). 
Professor  G.  Stoop. 
Once  a  week. 

Preparatory  instruction  for  the  studies  of  commercial  law. — General  notions 
on  the  matters  contained  in  the  two  first  books  of  the  Civil  Code. — The  general 
principles  of  obligations  explained. — Study  of  contracts  the  rules  of  which 
are  common  to  the  civil  and  the  commercial  law,  such  as  sale,  hire,  partner- 
ships, loans,  securities,  etc. 


VI.— SPANISH    LANGUAGE    (LOWER    SECTION). 
Professor  V.  Valle. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

Pronunciation,  reading,  grammar,  dictation,  exercises  and  translations, 
commercial  correspondence. — Nuevo-Sobrino  (Martinez),  dictionary  of  Mar- 
tinez-Lopez, etc. — Authors  named  for  i\ie  superior  class. 

Vn.— ITALIAN   LANGUAGE   (LOWER    SECTION). 

Professor  Heinzmann-Savino. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

Pronunciation,  reading,  grammar,  dictation,  exercises  and  translations, 
commercial  correspondence,  mercantile  letters,  Moretti's  grammar,  dictionary 
(of  Barberi),  authors  indicated  for  the  superior  class. 

N.B. — ^The  students  of  the  first  year  have  the  option  between  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  languages,  but  may,  however,  attend  both  the  courses  if  tb^y 
choose. 

Vin.— GERMAN   (LOWER    SECTION). 

Professor  P.  Nitechk6. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

Technicalities. — Commercial  correspondence. — Particulars  on  the  com- 
merce of  Germany. — Customs,  duties,  exchange,  fairs,  auctions,  bonding 
warehouses,  ports,  banks,  brokers,  chambers  and  tribunals  of  commerce. 

IX.— ENGLISH   (LOWER   SECTION). 

Professor  William  Layton. 

Three  hours  a  week, 

OoniiiuTcial  technicalities. — Mercantile  correspondence. — Commission  biisi- 
ncHH.  )*iirrhaso  sale,  and  forwarding  of  goods. — Insurance. — ^BiUs  of  Ex- 
chnn^'e.-  lianking. — Partnership. — Stocks  and  shares. — Money. — Contracts. 
-    (^^istoniH. — Commercial  forms. — Conversation. 


X.— DUTCH   (LOWER  SECTION). 

Optional  for  Foreigners. 

Professor  A.  Truyene. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

TVoniinciation,  grammar,   exercises,  composition,  commercial  correspand- 
I'liro,  conversation.  »r*»»^ 
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Second  Year. 

(Subjects  of  Examination  for  Candidates  for  Diploma). 

I.— BUREAU  OR   MERCANTILE   OFFICT^. 

Edm.  Grandgaignage,  M.D.,  Chief  of  the  Office. 

Pr.  Plouviei*,  Assistant-Professor. 

Three  hours  every  day. 

Conditions  of  sales  and  purchases,  general  usages  in  the  commercial  markets 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  world  completely  taught. 

Several  divisions  are  formed  representing  houses  established  in  diflfercnt 
countries. — Fitting  out  of  vessels,  commission  business,  insurances,  banking, 
etc. — Import  and  export  transactions ;  books  are  kept^  accounts  made  out, 
bills  issued,  received  and  endorsed,  exchange  operations,  information  re- 
ceived or  given. — The  theoretical  notions  acquired  in  all  the  other  courses 
applied  to  practical  questions. — ^Litigious  cases,  practical  operations  complet- 
ing the  knowledge  acquired  during  the  first  period,  accounts  kept  in  each 
division. — Reports  drawn  up  relating  to  commerce,  finances,  and  industry  in 
various  countries.  System  of  rotation  from  one  division  to  another  to  guide 
every  pupil  through  the  diflferent  stages  of  his  commercial  career. 

Correspondence  in  French,  Dutch,  English,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

N.B. — Commercial  reviews. — Besides  the  daily  advices  of  the  Antwerp 
Exchange,  the  mercantile  office  of  the  institution  receives  regular  advices 
and  commercial  newspapers  from  London,  Liverj)0(J,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg, 
Havre,  New  York,  Havana,  Rio  Janeiro,  Buenos  AyreSi  Valparaiso, 
Sydney,  East  India,  and  China. 

All  these  advices  being  in  various  languages,  are  communicated  to  the 
pupils  in  the  originals. 

Professors  Kufal,  Layton,  Valle,  Heinzmann,  and  Arents  respectively 
superintend  the  German,  English,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Dutch  corre- 
spondence. 

n.— DESCRIPTION  OF  MERCHANTABLE  ARTICLES  AND 
PRODUCTS. 

(Course  of  the  second  year.) 

Professor  Ch.  Angenot,  M.A. 

(The  Professor  may  call  in  the  attendance  of  one  or  more  assistants.) 

Twice  a  week. 

This  course  is  illustrated  by  the  samples  in  the  collections  annexed  to  the 
Institution. 

The  matters  studied  and  investigated  are :  — 

(1)  Continuation  of  the  study  of  Natural  Peoducts  :  — 

Gum,  gum-rosin,  India  rubber,  rosin  and  gumlac,  balsam,  turpentine,  pitch, 
tar,  oils,  oilcakes,  volatile  oils,  fermented  products,  vegetable  salts,  cao- 
tharides,  cochineal,  animals'  horns  and  bones,  glue,  isinglass,  etc.,  raw 
hides,  skins,  animals'  hair  and  bristles,  horsehair,  feathers,  wool  unwashed 
or  washed,  grease,  tallow,  honey,  guano,  dried  meat  and  fish,  etc. 

(2)  Mantjtactubed  Articles  ;  — 

Metalluroic  Industry  :  Cast  and  wrought  iron,  wire,  needles,  nails, 
cutlery,  sheet  iron,  tin  plates,  metallic  plates,  wire  gauze,  ironmongery, 
metal  utensils  and  apparatus,  beaten  gold  and  silver,  armoury,  printing 
types. 

Ceramic  Arts  :  Artificial  cement,  bricks,  paving  and  roofing  tiles,  pipes, 
potters'  work,  crockery  ware,  porcelain,  window  glass,  plate  glass,  glass, 
bottles,  drinking  cups,  coloured  enamel. 


am 
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(*HBiacAL  Piunit'LTs :  Sonp,  wnx^  wax  lighta,  vnniisli,  ink,  oil  clotb,  pro- 
pared  colours  aii<i  paints. 

LuvEx  MANrFACiTTHKa :  Spun  Uai,  spinning  mills,  tliread  for  Uce,  sewing 
thread,  hroym  holland  and  bkiM.*hed  iluth,  dyed  linen,  table  linen,  drill, 
sail  cloth,  linen  cloth  for  niattrrssea,  cambric. 

WooLLKK  M^KrFAClUKHB :  Spinning  mills,  clotlts,  Btuffs,  ft.inneb,  treble- 
ttillitid  stuiTi  duUle,  woollen  blfinkets,  merinos,  carpete,  etc. 

CoTTON^  MANrFACTcmES  :  Yarn,  bleached,  unbleached,  and  coloured  cotton, 
woven  fabrics,  treble-milleil  cott«jn,  velvets,  etc. 

SiT.K  Maxttfacttees  :  Spun  ailk,  gilk  textures,  silk  velvet. 

VAttiors  MAXrFACTFKES  :  Ropejn,  textures  for  packing,  tcxturea  of  animals' 
hair,  hosiery,  ribbons,  la^'e  work,    gloves,    hats,   divera   products,   cured 
leather,  slieep  leather,  IMorocco,  haniess^  saddlery,  letter  pftper,  paate- 
board,  cigais,  tools,  etc.,  etc. 
These  lectures  are  illustrated  by  chemical  experiments,  a  laboratory  being 

specially  proviflcd  for  that  purpose. 


ni.— GENEEAL  HISTORY  OF  COMMEROE  AND  INDUSTRY 

PpofeasoT  C  de  Cocquiei 

Twice  a  week. 

(This  course  i«  divided  into  four  periods,) 

L — AKTtQriTY. — History  of  oofiimerce  and  industry  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Krnplre,— ¥irst  rise  of  industry  and  commerce, — 
The  fine  arts  and  tlieir  inventors. — In<lufttry  nnd  trade  in  Phwnicia,  Kgypt, 
Palestine,  and  India,— Trade  of  Carthrigc, — Industry  and  trade  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans, — Hlavery  in  antiquity. — Its  organis^ition  and  intlnence  on  the 
development  of  trade  and  iudustry, — Waysr>f  communication  in  antiquity. — 
Ntate  of  industry  and  trmle  and  s^ocial  comjition  of  the  people  at  the  period 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

II, — Mmni-K  AcJES,*— From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  discovery 
of  America  (149Z), — ^Reorganisation  of  industry  after  the  invasion  of  the 
barbarians. — System  of  the  corporations.^ — How  and  from  what  necessity  they 
were  formed. — Description  of  the  ,sy8tcm- — ^Hindrances  which  the  feudal 
Bystem  opposed  to  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce.— To  what 
causes  the  Italian  Republics  anrl  towns  of  the  Han»catic  League  owed  their 
commercial  prosperity,— CHirsorj*  view  of  traile  and  industry'  in  Flanders,^ — 
From  what  particular  causes  our  country  (Belgium)  prospered  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  middle  ages. — State  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
the  world  on  the  discovery  of  America. 

in. — Epoch  of  Revival, — Fmm  the  discovery  of  Americji  up  to  the  in* 
vcntion  of  the  steam  engine. — Influence  of  the  (iiacoverv-  of  the  New  World 
on  trafle  and  industry. — New  colonies  and  ctilonial  system. ^ — Mischievous 
otFects  of  such  a  system. — Commercial  prosperity  of  Holland  and  its  causes. 
—Decline  of  the  indnstiy  and  tnuic  of  Belgium  after  the  treaty  of  Munstcr. 
— Manufacturing  system  of  t-'olbert  and  its  iutinence  on  t!ie  development 
of  French  indnstn', — ^I'he  F^licfc  of  Nantes  and  the  pernicious  efl'ects  of  reli- 
giotis  peisectition  an  industry  ami  trade. — C'romwclFs  Navigatitm  xVct,— The 
banks  of  England  and  Scotland  created. — Law's  system  and  the  evils  to  which 
it  gave  rise. — Origin  of  political  economy  as  a  science, — Hislory  of  the  first 
progress  of  political  ceonotoy  and  the  authors  who  began  to  pursue  it. — 
Hketch  of  the  state  of  tra<le  and  indiistry  at  the  period  of  the  invention  of 
the  steam  engine. 

IV.^MoDERy  Times, — Fp<m  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  to  tiie 
present  day.— Inventions  of  Watt,  Arkvvright,  Hargreaves.  Crompton,  etc., 
ami  the  influence  on  production. — t Jhamcter  of  the  vast  industry*  whlh  these 
inventions  gave  ri^e  in. — The  Impub'e  they  imparled  to  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  England. — The  French  Revolution  and  the  perturbations  con- 
sequent upon  it  to  the  tride  and  industry  of  the  world. — ^How  far  it  ■  erred 
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and  hindered  the  development  of  production. — ^The  Continental  blockade 
and  its  effects. — The  industrial  and  commercial  progress  realised  by  the 
principal  nations  from  the  peace  of  1815  up  to  the  present  time. — Enlarge- 
wient  of  the  ways  of  communication,  especially  the  railroads. — Steamboats 
and  electric  telegraphs. — Economical  reforms  of  England  and  their  influence. 
— Disturbances  occasioned  by  the  French  Revolution  in  February,  1848. — 
Critical  appreciartLons  of  Socialism. — SLtuaitdon  of  the  working  classes  and  the 
practical  amelioration  it  admits  of. — Ameliorations  procured  by  the  progress 
of  industry  and  trade. — ^Improvements  to  be  realised. — On  what  conditions. 
— General  situation  of  commerce  and  industry  at  the  present  epoch. — Mone- 
tary question. — Emigration,  its  causes  and  influence. — Recapitulation,  pro- 
gress made  by  society. — ^In  -what  manner  civilisation,  having  at  first  been 
but  local,  became  afterwards  universal. 


IV.— COMMI'IRCIAL  AND  MARITIME  LEGISLATION  COMPARED. 
PRINCIPLES   OF  INTERNATIONAL   LAW. 

Profeeeor  G.  Stoop. 

Twice  a  week. 
Study  of  commercial  law  and  the  modifications  introduced  up  to  the 
present  time. — ^Associations  and  companies. — Bills  of  exchange. — ^Failures 
and  bankruptcies. — Maritime  law. — ^Theory  of  insurances,  etc.,  etc. — Chief 
commercial  laws. — Laws  concerning  the  Consulates,  pilotage,  and  maritime 
policies  and  passes. — Disciplinary  and  penal  code  for  the  mercantile  navy 
and  sea  fishery. — ^Laws  on  licences,  letters  patent,  weights  and  measures. — 
Laws  on  arrest  for  debt. — ^Arbitration. — ^Explanation  of  the  maritime  in- 
surance policy  of  Antwerp. — Remarks  on  the  principal  decrees  relating  to 
commerce  and  industry. — General  remarks  on  the  commercial  and  maritime 
legislation  of  the  principal  countries. 

Principles  of  international  law  in  their  relations  to  commerce. — ^Relations 
between  th^e  states. — Definition  and  object  of  international  law. — Origin, 
character,  guarantees,  sanction  and  sources  of  this  law. — ^European  equili- 
brium.— Progress  of  this  law. — Public  treaties. — ^Rights  of  neutral  parties  in 
time  of  war. — ^Importance  of  the  flag,  etc,  etc. 

v.— CUSTOMS  LEGISLATION. 

Profeaaor  Maurice  de  Kock. 

Once  a  week. 

I. — Importance  of  this  course. — ^Relation  between  political  economy  and 
the  legislation  of  customs. — ^For  what  reason  modern  nations  attach  so  much 
importance  to  the  questions  of  customs  and  tariff. — ^What  is  understood  by 
Protection. — Protection  of  conferring  a  privilege  on  the  producer  in  the  sale 
of  his  products. — ^Protection  of  another  nature,  improving  the  very  condi- 
tions of  labour  through  the  improved  means  of  transport,  through  the  foun- 
dations of  institutions  of  credit,  professional  education,  etc. — By  what  means 
the  iTAnsition  to  freedom  can  be  smoothed  in  those  countries  subject  to  the 
protecting  system. — Effect  of  the  decreasing  tariffs.^ — Statement  and  com- 
parison of  the  system  of  Free  Trade  and  that  of  Protection. 

n. — ^Different  kinds  of  duties  on  imports  (excise,  town  dues,  etc.),  duties 
on  exports,  duties  on  transit,  duties  on  navigation  (tonnage  and  nationalising 
of  vessels),  different  characters  of  the  duties. — Different  modes  of  applying 
and  collecting  duties. — Duties  ad  valorem,  duties  on  weight. — Pre-emption 
rendered  necessary  by  the  establishment  of  duties  ad  valorem. — Criticism  on 
these  duties. — Fraud. — Necessary  measures  to  paralyse  it. — ^Frontier  lines. 
— ^Documents  admitted  at  the  cuptoms. — Hindrances  to  commerce  arising 
from  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  fraud  and  facilities  afforded  to  merchants 
to  escape  such  hindrances,  transit,  bonded  warehouses,  docks,  free  ports, 
etc. 
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Betum  of  duties  on  exportations,  bounties,  drawbacks,  release  from  the 

excise,  duties,  etc. 
Duties  on  sugars.     Historical  recount  in  the  principal  countries. 
Duties  on  grain  and  breadstuflfs.     Sliding  scale. 
Duties  on  manufactured  products. 
Duty  on  mineral  products. 
Differential  duties. 

rV. — Administration  of  the  customs,  relations  between  the  customs  uril 
the  navy,  analysis  of  the  customs  law. — Smuggling. 

V. — ^The  colonies,  colonial  system  of  Europe,  its  eflfects  upon  political 
economy. — Modem  tendency  to  substitute  freedom  for  restrictions. — Colonial 
system  of  Holland. — ^Twofold  modification  which  tho  colonial  system  expe- 
rienced in  England  in  the  years  1833  and  1834.     Emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

VI. — Commercial  treaties. — ^Declarations  to  reciprocate. — How  such  decla- 
rations differ. — Critical  account  of  the  two  systems. — General  survey  of  tne 
Belgian  tariff,  its  transmutations  since  1830. — ^How  it  was  modified  by  the 
different  commercial  treaties. — ^Inquiry  into  the  reform  of  customs  in  England 
begun  by  Huskisson  and  accomplished  at  the  present  time. 

Historical  account  and  constitution  of  the  Prussian  commercial  league 
known  by  thiC  name  of  ZoUverein. — ^Result  and  extension  of  this  commercial 
German  union. 

Tariffs  of  France,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  other  countries,  with 
which  commercial  relations  are  the  most  frequent. 


VI.— SHn>-BUILDING  AND  FITTING  OUT. 
Professor  Pierrard,  Government  Naval  Engineer. 

Once  a  week. 

I. — Nomenclature  and  description  of  the  different  parts  of  the  hull,  spars 
and  rigging  of  a  merchant  ship. — General  notions  on  displacement,  and  to 
the  careen  centre ;  on  stability  and  on  the  metacentre. — ^Influence  of  stowage 
on  the  stability  of  a  ship. — Calculation  of  the  tonnage  according  to  the  laws 
of  different  countries. — ^Influence  which  the  different  ways  of  gauging  have 
exercised  upon  the  shapes  of  vessels. — Proportions  existing  in  the  principal 
dimensions  of  a^tferent  kinds  of  merchant  vessels. 

n. — General  considerations  of  interest  to  ship-owners  on  the  building, 
maintenance  and  rei)air  of  wooden  and  iron  vessels. — ^Relative  advantage  and 
disadvantage  of  wood  and  iron  in  the  construction  of  merchant  vessels. — 
Characteristics  of  different  kinds  of  materials  used  in  ship-building. — ^Prac- 
tical illustrations  by  means  of  models. — Workmanship. 

(At  these  stages  of  their  progress  the  students,  accompanied  by  their  Pro- 
fecsor,  frequently  visit  the  building-yards  of  Antwerp,  as  well  as  the  steamers 
and  other  vessels  in  the  docks.) 

m. — Conditions  required  by  Lloyd's  and  the  French  Veritas  to  obtain  the 
classification  of  a  wooden  or  iron  ship. — Contracts  with  the  builders. — Cliief 
ship-building  yards. — ^Respective  prices  of  vessels  constructed  there. — 
Nationalisation  of  a  ship. — Surveys  and  reports.— Different  modes  of  freight- 
ing and  loading. — Dead  weight  and  measurement  of  goods. — Regulations  on 
the  transport  of  emigrants. — Financial  results  to  be  obtained  from  a  sailing  or 
steamship,  regard  being  had  to  the  capital  invested,  either  per  voyage  or  per 
annum. — General  considerations  on  the  profits  derivable  from  different  kinds 
of  sailing  and  eteamships. 


Vn.— COMMERCIAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Felix  NoeL 
Three  hours  a  week. 
Retrospect  on  the  preceding  year. 
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Vm.— POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  STATISTICS. 
Professor  C.  De  Cocquiel. 

Twice  a  week. 
Retrospect  on  the  preceding  year. 

IX.— GERMAN   (HIGHER    SECTION). 

Professor  P.  Nitsohk6. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Commercial  technicalities. — Commercial  correspondence. — ^Invoices. — ^Ac- 
counts of  purchase,  of  sale,  of  charges,  etc. — ^Bills  of  exchange. — Customs 
declarations. — ^Bills  of  lading. — Manifests. — Charter  parties. — Deeds  of  part- 
nership.— ^Insurance  documents. 

Particulars  on  German  commerce,  principally  on  the  usages  and  on  recent 
laws. 

X.— ENGLISH  (HIGHER  SECTION). 

Professor  William  Layton. 

Three  h(mrs  a  week. 

English  commercial  law. — Shipping. — ^Marine  insurance. — ^Lloyd's. — Sal- 
vage  patents. — Copyright. — ^Partnership. — ^Banking. — ^Bills  of  exchange. — 
Interest. — ^Discount. — Credit. — ^Particulars  on  English  and  American  com- 
merce. 

General  correspondence. 

XI.— ITALIAN  (HIGHER  SECTION). 
Professor  Heinzmann  Savino. 
Three  hours  a  week. 
Continuation  of  the  preceding  exercises,   style  in  general,   commercial 
letters. — ^Form  and  words  chiefly  used. — Translations  from   the  principal 
classical  and  contemporary  authors  :  Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  etc. — Italian  con- 
versation. 

XIL— SPANISH  (HIGHER  SECTION). 
Professor  V.  Valle. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Continuation  of  the  preceding  exercises. — Style  in  general. — ^Mercantile 
letters. — ^Forms  of  speech  in  use. — ^Translations  from  the  principal  classical 
and  contemporary  authors  :  Gtonzalo  de  Cordora,  Conquista  de  Mexico,  Anto- 
logia  Espanola,  etc. — Spanish  conversation. 

N.B. — ^The  students  have  '^he  option  between  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages. 

XTTT.— DUTCH. 

Prof eseor  A.  Truyens. 

(Optional  for  foreign  students.) 

Twice  a  week. 

Continuation  of  previous  exercises.  On  the  style  in  general  commercial 
technicalities,  forms  and  correspondence,  classic  authors,  conversation. 
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Third  Tear,* 

ACCOUNTANCY  A^D  BAKKING. 

Companies. — InduMrial  Enterprbee.— Banks :  Public  funds- — ^FinancIal 
a«pe<!t  of  tihe  principal  countries. — Different  syat^nifl  of  Boak-keeping. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

History  of  tJjo  Constitution  of  the  principal  countriee  ; — principle*  of  the 
Belgian  Constitution  ; — the  liberties  recognised  by  the  same. — ^Legislation, 
judicial  and  executive. — Oliief  point*  of  the  English,  French,  and  German 
coHBtitutional  regimes. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW. 

Diganifiailon  and  compe^enc^^  of  AdtninifirtrAtave  Authoritiee. — ^Execivtion  of 
the  liiw- — peliberatilve  AutihoritieB. — Adxninisirartion  of  Juafcic4i. — Armexl 
fnive. — Public  pn>pertj,  land  and  sea,— Industry,  minee^  coinmeive,  and 
laws  affecting  the  smne. 

OOMilERCIAL  AND  MAIUTIME  LEGISLATION  COMPARED. 

MercliantB*  and  C<immercial  Adts. — ^Tmnaaotions  under  the  principal  leijis- 
bt/ivo  enactmente, — Billa  of  Exchangee*  inbnd  and  foreign. — Joint  Stock 
Companies. — ^Bankruptcies  and  failures. — Tribunala  of  Commerce.^ — ^Mari- 
time law. 

RIGHTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

PrineipleB. — Hi.9toiy  c>f  the  vari'<:»rm  Statues,  of  t-emtorj,  of  tli<»  customs 
of  tlie  sea,  cuf  riFers  ami  of  straits,— A bs*ci.lute  right,  rdative  rigiljt  of  the 
S^fit-eis. — Oblii^ations  of  Ithe  Stat^>??  duriiij?  time  of  peace  ; — dipliKmatic  a^entu, 
merchants,  treaties. — Hi^t^tr^'  ;md  ex^uninatiitm  of  tJie  principal  trejitie^ 
rela/t-ive  to  intt'lloctunl  rip^hts  (r^itents,  trade  marks,  I't^jrary  and  artiati;* 
prupt?rty,  etc.). — Material  intcn-*st  (money,  fisheries*  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry, means  of  communication,  raihvays.  p«iatage,  tcletgraphy,  telephone). 

CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Insij^ht  into  the  legislatnons  of  the  principal  ooonraercial  countricft. — His- 
torical clasmfication  and  hierarchy. — ^Nominiition&,  incompartibilitj'e®,  a'tstri- 
butes  in  Christian  and  non-C^irif*b'an  ^'Ountries, — Oamniea*cinl  attributes, 
judicial,  notarial  functaony,  civil  officer,  divtM-s  pnwere. 

RIGHTS  AND   PRER0GA1T^^E8  OF   OONSUM. 

Can«ukr  regulations- — Differences  between  StM-es, — Pacific  aolutlons, 
vinlcnt  j^obitinns  ;  war ;  conscqticnces  of  the  declaration  of  war  in  the  ca»D 
of  belligerents  and  ncutniJs  ;  of  tJte  trade  of  the  neuimla  durin*?  war.— Actw  ; 
tiheatre  and  operation  of  the  war. — Conventional  relations  of  tlie  belliKerente. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Review  of  the  lectures  of  the  first  and  second  years,  and  completion  of  the 
course,— Til  or  oujjh  study  of  special  questions,  eoonom4cal  and  finiivTK-iaL 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  COirMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Oomplotion  of  the  course  of  the  first  year. — Industrial  jj^eojfraphT  of  Bel* 
giura,  in  all  it?  details. — Economical  geography  of  different  countries. 

INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

Of  statistics,  their  aim,  use,  characters,  divis^ions,  etc. — Special  study 
of  t>he  Sftatistica  of  importation,  of  exportation,  of  transit,  etc. — ^^lovernents  of 
the  port5. — Warehou^ae  5ta.tistic8  and  returns.— Rivex  fishiuff. — SpcK^ial  Bel 
jjian  srtaAiartace,  and  etatrtstice  of  tihe  principal  countries. 


*  Thbi  programme  for  the  Third   Year's  roui^e  nopt'nr^'d  in  t\m  Mtivifmr  tvHF 
March  8,  1898,     1  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Lavton  for  the  translation  of  it, 
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INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY. 

Study  of  the  principal  Belgian  indu^riee. — Haw  materiala  and  their  pro- 
duotion. — Manufactured  produots,  qualities,  claasdfication,  etc. 

Deecription  of  manufactured  products :  — 

1°  Extractive  industries,  mining  industries,  quarries,  manufacture  of  ^oke, 
gas  ;  manufacture  of  lime  and  cement. 

2°  Metallurgical  industries  j  smelting  of  iron  and  steel. 

3°  Ceramic  industries ;  bricks,  tiles,  pipes  for  drainage ;  ceramic  and 
cement  pavements,  china  and  earthenware.  ^ 

4°  Glass^naking ;  crystal,  plate  glass,  window  glass,  looking-glasses, 
mirrors,  etc. 

5°  Chemical  industries  ;  manufacture  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
nitrate  of  soda,  potash,  ohlorals,  white  lead,  etc. — Paper-making. 

6°  TextUe  industries  ;  spinning  of  cc*tton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc. — 
Manufacture  (weaving  and  preparation)  of  cotton  tissues,  wools,  linens,  etc. — 
Manufacture  of  cables,  ropes,  co«pd«ge,  etc. 

7°  Industries  of  construction,  foundries,  coppersmiths ;  construction  of 
bridges  and  iron  work  ;  construction  of  steam  engines  and  steam  machinery, 
locomotive's,  and  plant  and  rolling  stock  for  railways. 

8°  Alimentary  industries ;  com  trade  ;  manufacture  of  sugar,  beer, 
alcoihol. 

9°  Divers  industries  ;  tannery  and  leather  band-making,  leather  dressing, 
(clothing  Sndufltry),  diat-making,  cloth  weaving,  boot-making,  ready-made 
clothes,  corsets,  etc. 

TRANSPORT. 

(Continuation  of  the  course  of  ship-building  and  armaments  of  the  second 

year.) 
Railways. — ^Rails  ;  Stations. — Rolling   stock  ;    locomotives,   tenders,   car- 
riages, goods  vans  and  trucks. — Tariflfs  of  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  goods. — Exploitation  of  railways  by  the  State,  by  private  cmn panics. — 
Steam  tram  lines. — Tramways. 

INTERIOR  NAVIGATION. 

Rivers,  Canals,  material ;  canal  boats,  tugs,  sailing  boats,  barges,  etc. — 
Tariffs. 

LANGUAGES. 

German,  Flemish,  Engli^,  Spanish,  Italian. — Commercial,  industrial, 
financial  and  economical  reports. — Drafting  deeds  and  documents,  civil  and 
commercial. — Conversation. — Study  of  the  principal  autliors,  publishers, 
contemporary  Political  Economists. 

Bussian  (lower  section  for  second  year  students). — Pronunciation,  read- 
ing, grammar,  dictation,  exercise,  and  composition  ;  epistolary  and  commer- 
cial style,  exercises,  etc. 

Bussian  (higher  section  in  the  third  year). — Style  in  general;  commer- 
cial letters  ;  forms  in  use. — Translation  of  leading  authors. 

Presented  by  the  Director,  the  24th  November,  1896. 

(Signed)      Edm.  Gbaj^doaignage. 

Examined  by  the  Administrative  Commission  at  its  meeting  on 
27ijk  November,  1896. 
The  Secretary,  The  Burgomaster  President, 

(Signed)    J.  Db  Bom.  (Signed)    J.  Van  Ruswtck. 

Seen  and  approved  by  the  Communal  Administration  of  Antwerp,  at  the 
meeting  at  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  on  the  12th  February,  1897,  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  18  of  the  Organising  Regulations  of  12th  .January,  1897. 
The  Secretary,  The  Burgomaster  Presdent, 

(Signed)    De  Brauwerb.  (Signed)    J.  Vax  Ruswtck. 

Approved. 
Siraasels,  17th  February,  1897. 

Ministry  of  Industry  and  Labour, 

(Signed)      A.  Ntssbns. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 


SC^ALE  OF  ^fARKS  AWARDED  IX  THE  EXAMINATION  AT 
THE  INSTITlT  SUPERIEUR  DE  COMMERCE  IN  ANTWERP. 

I. — Entrance  Examination  (Fee  £1). 


French  CoinjX)sition 

Translation  into  English  - 

Translation  into  (Terman  - 

Commercial  Arithmetic    - 

Book-keeping 

Physical  Oeograpliy 

Elements  of  Universal  History    - 

Commercial  Law  - 

Political  Economy 

Elements  of  Algebra  and  (ieometrj' 

Elements  of  Physics  and  C-hemistry 


Written 

Vivd 

W(/rL 

Voce. 

10 

— 

5 

— 

5 



10 

— 

10 

— 

10  • 

— 

10 



10 

— 

10 

— 

— 

20 

— 

20 

80 

40 

1 

20 

>5  of  the  total,  or  72  marks,  are  necessary  for  admission. 


II.— Intkrmkdiatk  Examination  (Fee  £2). 
{E.mmen  de  Pma^affe.) 


Science  of  Commercial  Transactions 

Commercial  Arithmetic    - 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Oeograpliy    - 

Political  Economy  - 

General  Principles  of  Commercial  Law  - 

History  and  Nature  of  Commercial  Products 

French  Language  -  -  -  - 

Dutch        -  - 

English      ----- 

German     -  - 

Italian  or  Spanish 


Vritten 

Vivd 

Wm-k 

Voce. 

10 

10 

n 

r> 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

75 

75 

150 


To  pass,  a  student  must  obtain  2  of  the  total,  or  90  marks. 
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111.-  Final  Examination  (at  End  of  2nd  Year)  (Fee  £3). 
(Hjramen  de  t^t/rtte.) 


Science  of  Commercial  Transactions 

Commercial  Arithmetic    ----- 

(.'ommercial  and  Industrial  Geography    - 

I'oliticlftl  Economy  and  Statistics 

History  of  Commerce  and  Industry 

Conifwirative  Study  of  Commercial  and  Maritime  1j*iw 
of  different  countries  .  .  .  . 

int^jnuitional  I^w  in  its  relation  to  Commerce  - 

r>aw  of  Tariffs        ------ 

History  and  Nature  of  Connnercial  Products      - 

Naval  Construction  and  Etiuipment 

French  Language  ----- 

Dutch  „ 

English         ,,.-.-.. 

CJerman        „------ 

Spanish  or  Italian  .  .  -  -  . 

Cjleneral  Study  of  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  position 
of  a  given  country  (chcxsen  by  Imllot  froni  among 
three  named  a  fortnight  before  the  examination). 
Four  hours  are  given  for  the  comiwsition  of  this 
reiKjit  -.--.- 


Written 

Vivd 

WWk. 

\We. 

10 

10 

5 

5 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

V) 

10 

\ 

.") 

10 

.  10 

10 

10 

.") 

10 

,") 

10 

.") 

10 

.") 

10 

5 

40 


17.")       I       S.-) 


2«0 


To  i>ass,  a  student  must  obtain  ^  of  the  total,  or  l.>6  marks. 


APPENDIX    V. 


IMJOORAMME  OF  THE  ExVTUANCE  EXAMINATION  AT  THE 
INSTITUT  SUPElllEUll  DE  COM.MEllCE,  ANTWERP. 


1. 


I.— COURS  DE  LAN(iUE8. 

La ngut  frani'aine.     Grammaire. — Syntaxe.  — ComiJOi^ition. — Corres- 


]M>ndance. 
I    tS::ly^}«-"'»---«y»^«-T-iuctio„.    Ue<l,u=lion. 

N.B. — Les  elfeves  wallons  i)euvent  remplacer  Tune  des  deux  derni^res 
langues  i)ar  la  langue  neerlandaiije. 

II.— Tenue  des  livres. 

Tenue  des  livres. — Livres  principaux.  Livres  auxiliaires. — Factures.-* 
Lettres  de  voiture. — Connaisseraents. —  Lettres  de  change. — Conditions 
levies  de  Texercise  du  commerce. — Subdivision  des  comptes  g^neraux 
suivant  les  sp^cialites  (commer^ants,  banquiers,  industriels,  consignataires, 
societaires). 

Compte  courant  et  d'interets. — Oix^rations  sur  les  changes,  fonds  publics 
et  matiferes  d'or  et  d'argent. 

III.— G^OGRAPHIE. 

La  geographic  physique  des  cincj  ])arties  du  munde. 
13%.  U  u 
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I V.  -  -M  ATHKMATIQUES. 

(a)    Arithmetique 
Arithineti([ue  elementaire  avqc  ses  applications  au  commerce. 

(A)  Algfebre. 

Calcul  algebrique.— Etiuations  du  premier  degre  a  une  et  a  plusieurs 
inconnues.-  Equations  du  second  degr^  k  une  inconnue. — Probl^nips  et 
discussion  des  solutions. 

(c)  Geometrie. 

La  geometrie  i)lane.— 

Les  quatres  premiers  livresde  LEGENDREco7H»t«»^«/jar  BLANCHET. 

v.— Lbs  notions  ^.l^mbntaires  de  Physique  et  de  Chimie, 

(a)  Physique. 
Notions  preliminaires.— Proprietes  generales  des    corjwj.— Pesiinteur.— 
Hydro8tati{{ue. — Poids  sp^ifiques. — Des  gax.— Principes  d'acoustitiue,  de 
calorique,  de  lumi^re,  de  magnetisme  et  d'electricite. 

{h)  Chimie. 
Partie  inorganique. 
Notions  pr^liminaires. — Nomenclature  chimique. — Theorie  atomique. — 
feymboles  et  formules. — Lois  des  proportions  definies. — Lois  des  proportions 
multiples. — Problfemes  d'application.  —  Combinaisons. — Decomi)ositions.  — 
Reactions. — Lois  de  Bertnollet— Dissolution. — Cristallisation. — Radicaiix. 
— Theorie  des  types — Metalloides  et  leurs  composes. — Caract6res  generaux 
des  oxydes,  des  sulfures,  des  chlorures,  des  oromures,  des  iodures,  des 
fluorures  et  des  oxysels. 

Partie  organi(iue 
Quelques  notions  de  chimie  organi<iuc. 

VL   -Hlstoire  Universelle. 

AUTKUR8 :  BOHGNET,  histmre  a/icw^fn^.— DES  MICHELS,  hlstoire 
du  nwyen  dge. — TH.  JUSTE,  hlstoire  modeme. 

L'Histou'e  Universelle  est  divisee  en  dlx  ei>oques,  savoir  : 

Premiere  Ejxjmie. — Histoire  des  premiers  i)euples  de  rantiijuite  justju'au 
commencement  ae  la  guerre  du  Peloi)on^se.     (431  av.  J.  C.) 

DeiLxiem^  jtpoque.—hxi  commencement  de  la  guerre  du  Peloi)on^se,  a  la 
Jieduction  de  la  Grfece  en  province  Romaine.    (145  av.  J.  C.) 

Troisieme  Ejyoqiie, — Du  commencement  de  THistoire  de  Rome  jusqu'a  la 
guerre  sociale  exclusivement  (91  av.  J.  C.) 

Quatrleme  Ejx)que.—De  la  guerre  sociale  a  la  mort  d'Auguste. 

Cinquieme  Kpoque. — De  la  mort  d'Auguste  k  la  chute  de  I'empire  romain 
d'Occident.  (476). 

Sirleme  6]x>que. — De  la  chute  de  Tempire  romain  d'Occident  a  la  mort 
de  Charlemagne.  (814). 

Septihiu  Eix)q\i/e. — De  la  mort  de  Charlemagne  \  la  translation  du  Saint 
Si6ge  h.  Avignon.  (1309). 

Huitieme  i})oq\ie. — De  la  translation  du  Saint-Siege  a  Avignon  a  la  paix 
de  Westphalie.  (1648). 

Neuvieme  Epfx/iie.—DQ  la  imx  de  Westphalie  a  la  revolution  francaise 
de  1789. 

Dijcl^me  Ejyoque. — De  la  revolution  fraui^^aise  a  1830. 

Les  ei)oquas  de  THistoire  Universelle  sur  les(iuelles  porte  Texamen  de 
I'admission  du  mois  d'Octobre  sont  fixees  chaque  annee,  au  mois  de  Janvier 
par  le  Directeur  de  I'lnstitut. 
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VII.— Droit  Commercial. 

Contrats,  conditions  essentielles  et  princiiiaux  contrats.  Dch  coniiner^j'anbi, 
livres  de  connnerce,  eommissionnairet*  et  courtiers.  Lettres  de  change. 
Lettres  de  voiture,  charte  partie  et  connaissements.  ISocietes  conimerciales, 
taillites  et  banquerout^s. 

VIII.— ECONOMIE  POUTIQUE. 

Notions  generales  d  apr^s  le  traite  de  J.  Gamier  ou  de  E.  de  Lavel  ey ee. 

DISPOSITIONS  R^GLEMENTAIRES  RELATIVES  AUX 
EXAMENS  D'ADMISSION. 

C^es  examens  ont  lieu  par  ecrit  et  oralement. 

Lexanien  ecrit  prec^e  I'exanien  oml.  II  a  lieu  k  la  fois  \io\iv  toua  led 
rccipiendaires. 

L'examen  par  ecrit  comprend  : 

P  Une  coini)osition  en  fmn^ais  et  une  tmduction  du  fmiKj-ais  ell 
anglais  et  en  allemand  ; 

2^  L'arithmetique  avec  se«  ap]>lications  au  commerce  et  le« 
elements  de  tenue  des  livres ; 

3*^  La  geographie  physitiue  ; 

4®  Les  principes  de  I'histoire  imivei-selle  ; 

5**  J  iO  droit  commercial ; 

6**  L'economie  politique.     - 

L'examen  oral  comprend : 

P  Les  elements  de  TalgMu'e  et  de  la  geometi'ie  | 
2"  I^s  notions  elementaires  de  jiliysiciue  et  de  cliimie. 
Ties  refipiendaires  ont  six  heures  au  moins  jwrnr  leurs  reiMMises  ecrites, 
L  examen  oml  dure  au  moins  une  demi-heure  i)Our  chaque  recipiendair. 

Le  Directeur, 
Edm.  Gkandgaignage. 
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APPENDIX    VI. 
OlIDNUNG  FCU  die  HANDELSHOCHSCHULE  ZU  LEIPZIG, 

(;knehmi(;t  dukch  Vkrokdnung  des   Koniglichen  Ministkriums 
DES  Innern  vom  18.  Febuuau  1898. 


Section  1. 
Wirtsc'haftliche  (^irundhige.     llcchnungHJalir. 

l)i(^  Handelskaminer  ZU  Lei))zig  begriindct  im  Einvernebuien  iiiit  deiii 
Akadomischeii  Senate  der  UniverHitat  die  Handelshochschule  zii  Leipzig, 
welche  niit  deni  Sonnnersemester  1898  ins  lA'ben  treten  soil.  Unter  Vorln;- 
lialt  der  endgiiltigen  Organisation  ulxTninunt  die  Handelskamnier,  zunackst 
aiif  die  Zeit  bis  zuni  Al)laiife  des  zweiten  Jahi*es,  alle  aus  der  Bc^undiing 
und  Fi\hrung  dieser  AnstiUt  erwachsenden  finanziellen  Verbindlichkeiten. 

Von  deni  Koniglichen  ^linisteriuni  des  Innern  und  von  dem  llate  der 
Stadt  Leipzig  sina  der  Handelskaninier  fiir  diene  Ixiiden  Jahrc  Zuschiis^e 
zugesiehert. 

Diis  llechnungsjahr  lauft  vom  1.  April  bis  31.  Marz. 

Section  2. 
Zweck. 

Die  Handelshochscbule  hat  den  Zweck, 

a)  erwach»enen  jungen  Leuten,  welche  sich  deni  kaufniannischen  Berufe 
(mit  Einschluss  des  Bankwesens,  des  Buclihandels  u.  s.  w.)  widmen,  eiiie 
vertiefte  allgemeine  und  kaufmannische  Bildung  zu  vemiitteln, 

b)  angehenden  Handelsschullehrern  Gelegenbeit  zur  Erlangung  der  erfor- 
derlicnen  theoretischen  und  praktischen  Facbbildung  zu  geben. 
Daneben  soil  die  Anstalt  praktiscben  Kaufleuten  und  Angebori^en  ver- 

wandter  Berufe  die  Moglicbkeit  gewahren,  sicb  in  einzelnen  Zweigen  des 
kaufmanniscben  Wissens  und  Konnens  auszubilden. 

Section  3. 
Organisation. 

Die  Handelsbochschule  ist,  so  lange  sie  noch  keine  i>eU>standige  Verfaa- 
sung  hat,  dem  Koniglichen  Ministerium  des  Innern  unterstellt. 

Die  Jjcitung  steht  dem  Handelshoclischulsenate  zu,  welclier  fiir  die  ersten 
zwoi  Jahre  zusammengesetzt  wird  aus 

einem  Vertreter  der  Kiiniglicben  Stiuit^regierung, 

einem  Vertreter  der  Stadt  Leipzig, 

dem  Vorsitzenden  der  Handelskammer  und  nocli  zwei  von  dieser 
abzuordnenden  Mitgliedeni, 

drei  von  dem  Akademischen  Senat  abzuordnenden  Pi*ofessoren  der 
Universitat, 

zwei  von  dem  Voi*st<inde  der  Otfentlicben  Handel slehranstalt  zu 
wjihlenden  Lehrern  dieser  Anstalt, 

dem  anzustellenden  Studiendirektor. 

Den  Vorsitz  hat  bis  auf  weiteres  der  Vorsitzende  der  Handelskammer  zu 
fiilireii. 

Section  4. 

Geschaftsfiihrung. 

Zur  Anstellung  be^ondercr  Lebrkrafte  und  zu  Einrichtungen,  welche 
den  Haushalt  der  Anstalt  danernd  bela-ten,  ist  die  Zustimmung  der 
Handelskammer  erforderlich.  Im  iibrigen  hat  der  Senat  seine  Gescnafts 
fiihrung  innerhalb  der  gegenwartigen  Ordnung  selUstandig  zu  regeln. 

Section  5. 
Studiendirektor. 
Der  Studiendirektor  wii-d  auf  Vorschlag  des  Senats  von  der  Handels- 
kammer auf  die  Dauer  von    zwei  Jabren    angestellt.     Ibm  liegt  unter 
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der  Mitwirkung  und  Aufsicht  des  Sonats  die  unmittolhare  I^»itung  der 
Handelshochschule  ob. 

Mit  den  Professoren  der  Universitat,  deren  Vorlesun^en  in  den  Studien- 
j>lan  der  fTandelshochschule  einl)ezo<jen  werden  und  mit  den  Lehrkraften, 
die  Honst  noch  an  dieser  zu  wirken  bernfen  werden,  hat  sich  der  Studien- 
direktor  jedesmal  vor  Beginn  des  Semesters  ins  Eiuvernehmen  zu  setzen. 

Section  6. 

Immatrikulationsausschuss. 

Zur  Erledigung  der  mit  der  Aufnahme  der  Studierenden  verbundenen 
riescliafte  hat  der  Handelsliochschulsenat  aus  seiner  Mitte  dem  Studien- 
direktor  ein  Mitglied  der  Handelskammer  und  einen  Professor  der 
Univei-sitat  zur  Seite  zu  stellen,  welche  mit  ihm  den  Tmmatrikulations- 
aussolniss  Inlden. 

Section  7. 

Auf  nahmebedingungcn . 

Als  Studierende  konnen  an  der  Handelshochschule  aufgenommen  werden : 
1.  Abiturientcn  der  hiiheren   neunjahrigen   deutsenen    lA'hranstalten 

(Gvmniisien,  llealgymnasien,  01)errealschulen) ; 
±  Abiturienten  liolierer  Handelsschulcn,  d.  h.  soldier,  deren   oberste 
Klasse  der  Olxirprima  der  unter  1.  genainiten  Anstalten  ents]»richt ; 

3.  seminaristisch  gebiklete  I^ehrer,  welche  die  Wahlfahigkeits-(2.  Leh- 
ramts-)priifung  bestanden  haben ; 

4.  Kaufleute,  welche  die  Berechtigung  zum  cinjahrigfreiwilligen 
Dienst  erworben  und  ihre  Lehrzeit  l^ndet  halx^n,  sofeni  sie  die 
erforderliche  geistice  Reife  nachzuweisen  verniogen. 

In  welcher  Weise  der  Nachweis  der  geLstigen  Reife  in  Zweifelsf alien  zu 
fi'ihren  ist,  bleibt  dem  Jilrmessen  des  Immatrikulationsaimschusses  iil>er- 
lassen. 

EIkjilso  hat  dieser,  wenn  Auslander  um  Aufnahme  nachsuchen,  dan'il)er 
zu  entHcheiden,  ob  sie  die  geniigende  Vorbildung  Iwsitzen. 

Section  8. 
Immatrikulation. 

Der  Aufzimehmende  hat  sich  durch  Namensunterschrift  und  Hand- 
schjag  den  Ordnungen  der  Handelshochschule  zu  unterwerfen. 

U])er  die  erfolgte  Aufnahme  wird  ihm  eime  Rescheinigung — Matrikel 
— ausgefertigt. 

Niemand  kann  gleichzeitig  an  der  Handelshochschule  und  an  der 
Tnivei-sitat  immatrikuliert  sein. 

Section  9. 
Lehrplan. 

Der  Lehri)lan  umfasst  Rechts-  und  Volkswirtschaftslehre,  soweit  sie  fiir 
die  allgemeiue  Bildung  und  fiir  den  kaufmannischen  Beruf  (mit  Einschluss 
des  Bankwesens,  des  Buchhandels  u.  s.  w.)  erforderlich  oder  niitzlich 
sind;  Handelsgeschichte,  Handelsgeographie,  Warenkunde  und  Tech- 
nologie ;  f  remde  Sprachen. 

Ferner  linden  Ubungen  statt  im  kaufmannischen  Rechnen,  in  Buch- 
haltung  und  Korrespondenz,  sowie  in  der  Stenographic. 

Denen,  die  sich  zu  Handelsschullehreni  ausbilden  wollen,  wird  ausserdem 
Gelegenheit  zu  padagogischen  U  bungen  in  dem  an  die  Otfentliche  Handels- 
lohmnstalt  anzugliedernden  Seminar  gegclxiu  werden. 

Section  10. 

Dauer  des  Studiums.    Priifung. 

Die  Dauer  des  Studiums  ist  auf  vier  Semester  berechnet. 
l)ie  l^tildung  ciner  staatlichen    PriifungskommLssion  und    der    Erlass 
riaherer  Bestimmungen  iiber  die  Prttfimgen  bleibt  vorbehalteni 
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Gebiihrtfii  und  Stuiiiengel<ler. 

Fiir  die  Aufmdmic  ist  eine  fJebftlir  von  20  Mark  m  ontricliten. 

Die  HamlelHboi'hstVlniluiJitnkL'l  gieU  deii  Ansitmch  siuf  eine  Horerkarte 
der  Univemtiit.  Fitr  cieii  Ik'.Hiicli  der,  l*«iiversitiitsvorle.suiijsre[i  nml  die 
Teibmhnie  an  deii  MeminiinHtisfhvn  L'buiigeri  <ler  Universit^t  siad  die 
Kolle^ieiiKidder  an  die  t*iiivtTHitaKs<iuaHiiir  zii  eiitrichten. 

Die  Honorare  fiir  i\i<*  aiiHfterliaU»  der  I'niversitat  zu  veranstaUeiuien 
17iiter\vciHiui^'ri  iiml  Cbim^'t'n  in  den  kiuifnifinnischen  Ferti>?keit€n,  m 
freinden  S^»raelien  n.  s.  w,  weiden  vuni  Senut  festge.steUt  nnd  bekaitnt 
gemaclit  ;  sie  sollen  die  an  dentsflien  Universitiiten  iUilifben  Satze  iiieljt 
ul>ei-8teigeu.  r)ic'  Honorare  nind  l>eiin  Beginn  dew  Heme^Jters  an  die  Ka^se 
der  HandelMkainintir  zu  cntrkiilen. 

Section  12, 
Hurei\ 

Die  Studierenden  der  Univernitat  Leii»zig  siiid  l>ere€htiKt,  an  den  an8,ser- 
halb  der  l-niversitiit  zu  vuransUltenden  I'nterweisnngen  und  Ul>unji:en 
Howie  an  dem  i>a\kijjfjgiHchen  Seminar  der  Handelshochschale  als  Hurer 
gegen  Losung  einer  Hurerkarte  imd  Entrichtuiig  der  fentgesetzten  Honorare 
teilziinebmei^. 

llnter  wel^hen  Hedingungen  «on.st  ciie  Znliu^^^ung  iU«  fliiror  gewlilirt 
werdeii  kann,  UtHtimini  der  Senat. 

Section  13. 

Fcrien. 

Die  Ferieii  fallen  im  allgenieinen  mit  denen  der  rniversitiit  zn^aninien, 
DiuH  Winterr^eiuester  beginnt  jetlorli  ffir  die  kuufrnannisrhen  lll>inigt.'rv 
einHchlie^HisUch  der  Unteiweisung  in  fieniden  Sjiraehen  niit  deiii  LUktober, 
und  bereitH  in  der  letzten  Se|>tend>frwot'be  weixieii  Fiibriingen  in 
ijiduAitriellen  Betriebeu  ujhI  alinbehe  Veran^laltungen  j*tattfiitdou. 

Section  14. 

Atif.Hi(4it. 

Die  Studicrenden  der  Handelj^hoobschule  sind  der  Aufsit-bt  des  Senats 
nnter8t«lit.  Der  Seuat  karni  die  ilmi  in  die.ser  Hinsiebt  zustebenden 
Befugnis.se  dein  Studiendircktor  odcr  eineni  l^ertouderen  AuHHcbttss 
nl>erti*agen. 

8eoiioti  1,'). 

Disziiilinai-strafen. 

Ah  Di.szildinarstrafen   sind   zulansig  :     Verwein  ;  Oelds.strafen   bis  zur 

Hohe  von  50  Mark  ;  Nichtanrcclijiimg  dew  laiifeiiden  Senie^st^^ns  ;  Androbniig 

der  Entla-sHung  ;  Entlassung  ;  Relegation,  die^e  jedtjch  nur  wegen  ehrlosen 

Betragenji. 

Oegen  die  zuJetzt  orwuhnten  drei  Stn\farteji  knnn  binneu  einer  Woebe 
JkM'ufung  an  das  Koniglielie  MiniHterinin  den  Innurii  eingelegt  werilen. 

Section  16. 
U  liergiiugsbcst  iinninngen. 

Znr  Votbereitung  der  Tliatigkeit  der  HaniklMlior-bsclnde  ist  der  Senat 
alsbald  naeJi  tJcnekmigung  der  gegenwartigen  Ordmuig  iiih  LelM.>n  zu 
rufen. 

Leipzig,  den  12.  Febniar  1808. 

Die  Handelskammer. 

Zweiiiiger,  Voraitzpnder. 

Dr.  <  icnael,  I.  Sekretrir. 

DaH  Kfodgbebe  Ministci'inni  dcs  Inritiu  Imt  di4»  VorHtvhendo  Ordnung 
Itnterdoni  IR.  Febniar  181*^1  genehinigt* 
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Section  L 
T  m  mi\  \  rik  tilat  i  rn  isaus-sch  ilss. 
AVer Stuciiercnder  der  Haiulelshrnlisclmlc  werdeti  will,  )>edaTf  der  Itiiina- 
trikuUttif»ii,nherdereii  Ztilassigkeit  der  StudiendirekturiiTid  m  zweifelhaften 
Kfilliii  der  JminatnkulatioiisHUMHclnis,^  entseheidet.  Die-^er  liesU'lit  aits  deiri 
Studiendirektor  als  Vorsitzendeio,  eiiiem  Afitgliede  der  llainklskaninier 
11 1  id  ciiieiii  l'roft',sscir  der  riiiverrtitjiit.  LetzU*re  iKfidon  wjihlt  der  HaiuleU' 
h^K-listhulHentit  auf  zwei  Jahre.  Ui^erdies  ist  die^eiii  AuHschusHe  der  zmii 
Handeli<hoL*lisclmlsenHt  alt^^»ordJiete  Vertreter  der  Kiaii^Hrhon  Staiit^re- 
gieriin^  bei^etreten. 

Section  2. 
Aniueldung  zur  lummtrikulatioii. 

Wer  die  Innnatrikalatioii  erlangcn  will,  hat  «ich  ziinachnt  ujiter  Vorle- 
^niii>f  <ler  erforderlifhen  Zeugiiisse  bei  dem  StudieTidirektor  iiithouHcIi 
anziuiielden. 

Dieser  stellt  dem  zu  Iiiiniatrikuliereiiden,  wenn  ein  liedeiikeii  nicht 
f>i>waltet,  <.4iie  het  der  Iminatrikulaticni  vorzuwciHeudc  Be,HL'hetnigiin^ 
ilariiljer  ans,  diVi8  die  vorgelegteii  Zeii^cuisse  geiiriift  UTid  fiir  die  Zula-Hsinig 
ziir  Xmmatrikulation  geniigeiid  liefimdeji  worden  mud, 

SectioTi  X 

Annieltliiii#,rsfnst 

Die  Annieldungeii  zar  Imijiatrikiilation  lial»en   iinierlialb  vier,.Wochcn 

von  deal  riffentlieh  Ini'kannt  geniaohten  Tennln  an  zu  ertolgen.     Ul^er  die 

Zniiissigkeit   einer  s])ateren  Armieldnng  stdit  dem  Stiidiendirektor,  liest. 

dem  Iniinatrikiikitirmi3aTirt8chuf*.se  die  Entscheidnni?  zu. 

Section  4, 
Die  Imniatrikulalion,    (rebilhren. 

Die  Ijnmatrikulatinn  wird  dadiirch  Itewirkt,  das8  der  Aufzunehmende 
sich  eigenhandig  in  da-n  Stammlntch  der  Handelwhoili.sflade  eiiizeicliiiet 
und,  naclidem  er  dnndi  HandHchlag  deiu  Senate  ond  don  Satztingen  der 
Haiidelshochschule  (tehorHam  veiviiaoclien  hat,  von  dem  Stndiendirektor 
imter  die  Zah!  der  Studierenden  der  ilandelwhcK'liHchide  atifgenumnieii 
wird. 

Nach  »r»  vollsBogener  iD^matrikulation  erhalt  der  Studieronde  ein^^«- 
hiindigt. : 

1)  die  Matrikel, 

^)  eine  Legitiinationskarte,  mit  Angal-«*  des  Vor-  mid  Znnamens  des 
Studierenden.  HcineH  (lel'Urtsorte.s  iiud  seiiier  Wohumig, 

3)  cin  KtillegieiilMich  und 

4)  einen  HorerHehein  fur  die  Vorlesmigeii  an  der  Universitat. 

Die  Ueltidireij  lietra^en  fiir  die  Imimitrikidatioii  20  Mark  und  fur  den 
halbjahrigen  IiraeriW^liein  der  Uiiiverniiat  3  Mark. 

Section  5. 
All  f  n  ah  I  ne  lied  i  ngunge  n, 

Al:^  Studierende  der  Handel sh<:it'iist'hule  kiinnen  aiifgenommen  worden 

1)  Ahiturienten  der  inVbei-en  dentsehen  Lehrant^tidten  init  neiinjiihrigCm 
Kmsus  ((J>iiuia.sicn,  RealgyinnaHien,  <>l>cr-Healwlitilcn) ; 

2)  Abjtiirienteu  hoherer  IfandelHrtchulen,  d.  h.  witirher,  deren  nl»erste 
KlasHO  der  Olwrpriina  der  unter  1)  genannten  Anj^talten  entsjiriidit ; 

B)  geininarlstiHth  gubildete  Lelirer,  welrhe  die  WahlfahigkeiU-  (±  Leh- 
rami^-)  pnlfung  bestanden  hftbeii ) 
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4)  Kaufleute,  welche  die  Berechtigung  zum  einjahrig-freiwilligen  Dienst 
erworben  und  ihre  Lehrzeit  beendet  haben,  sofern  sie  die  enorderliche 
geistige  Reife  nachzuweisen  vermogen. 
In  welcher  Weise  das  letztere  bewirkt  wird,  bleibt  im  Zweifelsfalle  dem 
Erniessen  des  Immatrikulationsausschusses  uberlassen. 

Ebeiiso  hat  dieser,  wcim  Auslander  uni  Auf iiahme  nachsuchen,  daruber 
zu  entscheiden,  ol)  sie  die  geniigende  Vorbildung  besitzen. 

Section  6. 

Horcr. 

Personon  reiferen  Alters,  welche  aus  irgend  einem  Qnindc  als  Stiidierendc 
dcr  flandolsliochschule  nicht  hnmatrikuliert  werden,  konnen  von  dem 
Stud i end i re k tor  als  Hi'ircr  zugelassen  wenlen.  Fiir  den  halbjahrigen 
Hr»roi*sclu'in  ist  cine  (iebiilu-  von  3  Mark  zu  entrichten.  Dieser  Scheiii 
Ix^rechti^t  nicht  zu  dcni  Bcsuch  der  an  der  Universitat  gehalteneu 
Vorlcsun«^cn,  wnfiir  1km  dioscr  ein  l>esondcrcr  Hc»i*erHcheiu  nacnzusuchen 
ist. 

Section  7. 

Daucr  und  Erh'ischen  der  Ejgenschaft  als  Studierender  der 
Handelshochschule. 

Die  Eigenschaft  als  Studierender  erlischt : 

a)  durch  freiwilligen  Abgang  von  der  Handelshochschtde, 

b)  nach  3  Jahren, 

c)  durch  die  von  dem  Handelshochschtdsenat  verfiicte  Exmatrikulation, 
inslK^s.  fiir  diejenigen,  welche  sich  ohne  Qenenmigung  ein  ganzes 
Semester  hindurch  von  der  HandeLshochschule  entfemt,  oder  welche  in 
einem  Studiensemcster  keine  Vorlesuiig  oder  Ubung  belegt,  oder  welche 
wiederholten  Aufforderungen  zur  Eegelung  ihrer  Honorarverpflichtungen 
nicht  Folge  geJeistet,  order  welche  auf  Vorladung  uuter  Androhung  der 
Exmatrikulation  sich  nicht  gestellt  halK?n, 

d)  durch  Entlassung  oder  iielegation. 

Section  8. 
Abgangszeugnis. 

Jeder  Studierende,  welcher  die  Handelshochschule  freiwillig  verliisst, 
orhalt  vom  Studiendirekt<^)r  ein  Abgangszeugnis,  welches  den  Namen  und 
den  Geburtsort  des  Studierenden,  den  Tag  seiner  Immatrikulation,  die 
Zeit  seines  Aufenthaltes  auf  der  Handelshochschule,  die  Vorlesungen  und 
ilbungcn,  welche  er  l)elegt  hat,  und  Auskunft  iilier  seine  sittliche 
Auffiihrung  enthalten  muss. 

Dom  Antra^  auf  Ausfertigimg  des  Abgangszeugnisses  sind  beizufiigen  : 

a)  das  Kollcgienbuch,  in  wclchem  die  Annahme  der  Vorlesungen  und 
Ul>nngen  von  den  betreffcnden  Dozenten  bescheinigt  sein  muss, 

b)  die  Matrikel, 

c)  die  Legitimatiouskarte, 

d)  eine  Jteclieinigung  der  Univei-sitats-  und  Handelskammer-bibliothek, 
dass  der  betreffende  Studierende  nicht  im  Besitz  dort  entliehener 
Biicher  ist. 

Leipzig,  den  18.  April  1898. 

Der  Senat  der  Handelshochschule 
gez.  Zweiniger. 
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APPENDIX  VII. 


Regulations  for  the  Award  of  the  Travelling  Commercial 

8cholar«hiph  (jiven  by  the  freni?h  ministry  of 

Commerce  and  Industry. 

(Bureau  do  rEnseignement  Commercial.) 
1897. 

[XoTF^— These  Travelling  Scholarships  are  of  two  classes  :— 

(a)  For  youths  from  10  to  18  years  of  age,  tenable  for  two  years,  and  of 
the  value  of  £H$0  for  the  first  year  and  of  £l2()  for  the  second. 

(h)  For  young  men  of  26  vears  of  age  and  upwaixls  who  have  completed 
their  studies  at  a  Higher  School  of  Commerce.  These  are  tenable  for  two 
years  but  may  be  renewed  for  a  third  year.  Their  value,  if  held  in  Europe, 
Algeria,  or  Tuni.s,  is  £UK>  for  the  first  and  £80  for  the  second  and  third 
year  ;  or,  if  held  in  any  other  country,  £150  for  the  first  year,  £120  for  the 
second,  and  £80  for  the  third. 

Thus  the  second  class  of  Scholarships  alone  concenis  the  grade  of  Higher 
Commercial  Education  to  which  the  jiresent  pai)er  is  sjiecially  devoted. 
Hut  as  the  regulations  are  in  some  respects  common  for  the  two  clas.ses 
of  Scholarships  offered  by  the  French  Bc«rd  of  Trade,  the  whole  document 
is  reproduced  here.] 


MINISTkRE    DV    COMMERCE,    DE    L'lNDUSTRIE, 
DES    POSTKS    ET    DES   TftL^GRAPHES. 


DIRECTION    DU    PERSONNEL    ET    DE    L*ENSEIONEMENT    TECHNIQUE. 


Bl'RRAF  PR  L'KNSKIOIIKIIINT  COMMKROTAl. 


RftGLEMENT 

RELATIF 
AUX 

BOURSES     COM  MERC  I  ALES 
DE  ShlJOUR  A  UfiTRANGER. 

(Arretes  des  6  decembre  1890  et  20  fevrier  1895.)  * 


Article  premier.  I^s  bourses  commerciales  de  sejour  k  Tetranger 
mises  au  concours  i)ar  le  Ministere  du  commerce,  de  Tindustrie,  des  postes 
et  des  telegraphes,  sont  divisees  en  deux  categories,  suivant  I'ftge  exige 
des  concurrents. 

DISPOSITIONS  SPjfeciALES  AUX   BOURSES  DE  LA   PREMI£:RE  CATEGORIE. 

Art.  2.  Les  bourses  de  la  premiere  cat<^gorie  sont  rt^servees  aux  ieunef* 
gens  &ges  de  seize  ans  au  moins  et  de  dix-huit  ans  au  plus,  au  1*' juillet  de 
I'annee  du  concours,  qui  desirent  aller  sVtablir  dans  les  iiays  hors  d'Europe. 


♦  Larr^te  du  20  fevrier  1896  a  modifi^  lew  articles  5,  6,  12,  13  et  20  dtf 
Tafr^t^  do  6  d^cenihre  1890. 
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Akt.  3.  Cet*  luiurses  sont  attnl»ut?eH  poar  tleux  ans* :  l«3Ur  valeur  ml  fixe« 
n  4j<.)(K)  frlin(^s  pcnir  Isi  prciinrrL'  anrK't?  t^t  ii  3,«7(Kj  frutiCM  fiour  la  Mi^'onde*  I^^e^ 
fraiis  tit!  voyajre  mstent  n  )a  ciuirxt*  ilt-n  inUMc.Wrt, 

Cgh  ViuiirHef^  jiOiivtMit  6trf  remHivolocvH  jMHir  nne  tn»isitMne  aunee,  ^  raiHon 
(ie  3,t)fH)  fra!icH,  ?^i  len  iKHirsiers  moritent  cette  favetir  par  lours  m|nx»rt.s 
et  leum  travjoix,  Le  reiiouvcllcincnt  e^t  arrorde,  dans  ce  cas*  par  dwis*i«>n 
miiiist-erielle,  apr^^  avis  dc  la  t  'oniniiHMon  vtnen  k  Farticle  25. 

Akt,  4,  hes  candidate  a  res  l>oiirsea  duivent  prfxlnire,  mitre  len  |)ieeeH 
vLst'ei^  ii  1  artirle  \V*  •  I"  im  ctrtifitiit  medical  tliiiiient  It?galise,  f*»n^tii.t4int 
uu'ils  scint  eti  etat  de  stippoiter  les  fatigues  tlti  voyaj^fe  et  du  chan^*ment 
lie  clifiiftt ;  :i**  uu  uertilicat  du  directeur  du  demier  eUblisj4t;Tiicut  diiti.s 
li*f|uel  lis  nut  piurnuivi  leui-s*  ^tudea^  coiiittatant  la  durt^  et  la  nature  de  res 
t'tude«. 

Abt«  5,  Outn?  l68  iKiiiita  «iaV'ifit*i>  aux  ai"ticle»  15  et  16,  les  candidats* 
peuvent  obteuir  :  l"  une  nijgumtiuu  de  10  p.  Itxiden  pt/mt«  ubtei»us  \HLt 
i^ux  au  coucoui'«»  Hil8  justiiionl  de  deux  nm  tl*etudei*  au  Uiuiiis  dans 
UJie  tk'ok*  pratitpi«  d©  couiuieii^o,  dan^  uri*?  rrnle  piliuaire  biiperieui-e 
profc-s8ioi»uelle  regie  par  1«3  demet  du  17  luarti  }HHH,  ou  a  r»>eolo 
commert^'iale  de  Paris,  uu  bien  sWs  justiiient  <l  utie  anuee  d'etu^les  tlaiis  uit 
cijur?4  tiref>firat<Mre  dune  ecole  .'^uierieure  decouitiierL-e  recntniue  ])ar  TttHt  : 
f  une  inajoratiou  de  n  p.  lOH  ij'ils  out  ete  employes  au  moinn  uii  iiu  ilana 
iiiju  artairo  iudti>^trielli^  ou  cnnunerciale  et  siU  eu  justified t  par  uno 
fttt€*stntk>n  jui^ee  aaliMfaiimnti?, 

DISI'OStTlONS  wPh^riALKS   WX    WWKHKs   DK   LA   HK*M>Nf>K  rATl^<i<»HIE. 

Art,  <J.  Le.s  bournes  de  la  seecuide  mtep>rie  .soiit  reHervee.H  \\\\x  jeunes 
geuH  A^t'H  de  viii^t-six  ans  an  f>lus  au  T'  juillet  de  I'aiinee  du  coueoiirH  et 
poumi;^  du  dii»louH.*  sniierieur  tai  du  certific-at  de  fin  dvtudes  d'nue  eeole 
.superieure  de  rfjTiiJiieree  it'coiuuie  par  I'Ktat,  qui  desireut  ?^'etal»lir  uu  faire 
lui  appreutiHHji;jre  eommereiat  daus  uri  pay?*  <l'Kurojie  nu  liors  d'Eur(>i»e» 

Abt.  7.  Cm  bour«eH  stmt  attribm^eR  iH>ur  deux  ans  et  }>euvent  etre 
reuouvelees  |H-»ur  une  trt)i«ienie  aimee,  dana  les  eonditiouis  cieterrain«?es  k 
Tartiele  'X 

Leur  valeur  est  fixoe  k  2,5^)  francs  ^nnn  la  premiere  atmee  et  k  3,000 
fram's  inmr  la  .Heeonde  et,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  la  trnisieuie  an  nee  en  ee  »|ui  cnncenie 
k'B  lH>iirsier.s  auxtiuels  est  aAsj^nee  une  residenee  dans  un  jjays  d'Eun)i>e,  en 
Aliferie  on  en  Tunisie. 

Elle  est  lixee  a  4,<MXj  francs  jw>iu*  la  ]>Ruaiere  annee,  k  3,(KMJ  fr.  (lOUr  In 
Reconde,  et,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  k  2,<XMj  franen  pour  la  troiKieme  annee  en  t-e  cpii 
concenie  les  lKnirMiersaux*iuelHest  a8signet  unp  residence  en  tout  autre  pays. 

Les  fraia  de  voyage  reateut  k  la  eharge  de.s  int^Ois^tfa, 

Akt.  B.  Les  eaudidats  d  res  bourses  doivent  ]>ri>duire,  outre  tcs  pieces 
viHees  it  Tarticle  11  :  T  le  di[*irniie  sn[»erieur  ou  le  i-ertilirat  <le  tin  d'etmles 
trunc  eeole  sum'rieure  de  eianmeree  reconuue  j>ar  FEtat  :  i2'  une  ]m*ee 
eonstataut  fiu'ils  snnt  liln'res  ile  ttmt  service  ndlitaire  actif, 

Akt.  0.  Outro  les  pointn  specifies  mix  articles  \:>  et  18,  les  eaudi*lat,s 
peuveiit  obteuir  :  l  une  niajoration  do  10  p.  100  des  iM)ijjts  obtenvis  jtiireux 
au  foncour^,  s'ils  out  obtenu,  a  la  suite  de  leurs  etuJeH  k  Feeole  superieuro 
de  connneree^  une  mc»ycniie  finale  de  Hi  ait  moins  ;  'I'  une  majrn*atit>ri  de 
f)  [),  KXX  si,  apr^s  leur  sortie  de  Tirole,  ils  out  jiasse  au  means  une  annee 
dans  les  affaires  et  s'ils  en  justifient  par  nue  iittestiitinn  jugee  satisfiUHante  : 
3"  une  nmjoration  de  10  n.  KXJ  si,  datis  le«s  mfimes  eojidition-S  iis  out  pa-W 
au  moins  deux  ans  dans  les  affaire-s. 


r>lSFOSITH*N.S   *'OMMUNKs   AV\    tiEUX   *  ATr-.tlORni.^   DE   BfU^KsEs. 

Art.  1(K  Thus  les  aus,  avant  le  P' mars,  un  arrete  ministerial  insere  au 
Journnl  offwid  fixe  le  u oil! bra  do  l>ouvwe»  wmm  au  conemir«,  pour  chafju*^ 
cattVM'i^< 
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Art.  11.  Les  candidate  doivent  adresser  k  la  prefecture  du  departemeiit 
de  leur  domicile,  du  P""  au  31  juillet,  leur  demande  accoinpagnee  des  pieces 
ci-apr68 : 

r  Pieces  authentiques  justifiant  qu'ils  8ont  de  nationalite  franc^iise  et 
(ju'ils  out  I'age  detennine  jmr  I'article  2  ou  I'article  6  du  x>re'.seiit  r^glenient ; 

-2"  Certificat  de  bonne  vie  et  nueurs. 

3^  Certificat  delivre  par  le  maire  de  la  commune  du  domicile  des  parents 
ot  constatant  la  situation  de  fortune  de  cCvS  demiers ; 

4°  Note  ecrite  et  signee  par  le  candidat,  relatant  ses  Etudes  et  occupations 
anterieures ; 

5"  l^emande  indiquant  la  langue  etrang^re  pour  laquelle  le  candidat 
desire  subir  les  epreuves  ecrites  (anglais,  allemand,  espagnol  ou  portugais), 
et,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  les  autres  langues  etrang^res  pour  lesouelles  il  desire  subir 
des  Epreuves  orales  complementaires  (anglais,  allemana,  espagnol,  portugais, 
italien,  langues  orientales  vivantes). 

Les  candidats  doivent  en  meme  temps,  auivant  qu'ils  wetendent  aux 
bourses  de  la  premiere  ou  de  la  seconde  categorie,  proauire  les  j»i^ces 
aiieciales  visees  a  I'article  4  ou  ^  I'article  8. 

lis  doivent  egalement  procluire,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  les  pieces  justitiant  qu'ils  se 
trouvent  dans  les  conditions  mentionnees  aux  articles  5  et  9, 

Art.  12.  Le  prefet  instruit  les  demandes  qui  lui  sont  adressees  et  transmet 
les  dossiers  au  Ministre,  avec  son  avis  motive,  avant  le  l^r  septembro, 

Le  Ministre  anete,  pour  chaque  categorie  de  bourses,  la  liste  dea 
candidats  qui,  en  raison  de  lour  situation  de  famille,  sont  aamis  a  prendre 
part  aji  concours. 

Les  interesses  sont  avisds  de  la  decision  ministerielle  par  I'entremise  du 
prefet. 

Art.  13.  Les  Epreuves  ecrites  ont  lieu  dans  chaque  prefecture,  an  mois 
d'octobre,  sous  la  surveillance  d'une  Commission  de  troia  membres  nommeo 
l>ar  le  ]r)refet. 

Ces  epreuves  comprennent,  pour  chaque  categorie  de  candidats  ; 

r  Une  composition  de  geographie  commerciale  : 

2°  Une  composition  de  legislation ; 

3"^  Une  comi)osition  d'arithmetique  commerciale ; 

4°  Une  composition  de  langue  ^trang^re  (thfeme,  version  et  correspond- 
ance). 

Les  sujets  de  ces  compositions  sont  envoyds  sous  plis  cachetds  aux 
prefectures  par  I'Administration. 

lis  sont  tires  du  programme  d'examen  oral  special  4  chaque  categorie  de 
bourses. 

Art.  14.    Les    compositions    sont   parafdes   par    le    president    de    la 
Commission  et  imm^diatement  adressees  au  Miniature,  sous  plis  cachetes. 
El  les  sont  soumises  a  un  jury  special  nomm^  par  decision  ministeriel. 

Art.  15.  Chaque  composition  est  appreciee  par  une  note  variant  de  o  a 
20.  La  valeur  relative  des  diverses  compositions  est  traduite  i)ar  les 
coefficients  ci-aprfes  : 

Geographie  commerciale 4 

Legislation 4 

Anthmdtique  commerciale 4 

rTh^me 1 

Langue  dtrang^re.  -[Version   -----  i 

tCorrespondance       *        .        -  2 

Total        *        -        -      15 

Les  candidats  n'ayant  ix)int  obtenu  au  moins  la  inoitie  du  maximiun  des 
ix)iuts,  soit  150  points,  ou  n'ayant  point  obtenu,  pour  une  com|K)Hition,  au 
moins  lo  quart  des  pointi»  afferents  a  cette  conl}K>sition,  ne  sont  point 
iidmi»ii»lblei»  aux  ^prauvM  ojral««. 
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Art  16.  I^  liste  des  candidate  mlnuHsibles  mix  ^preuvea  oralea  est 
^tablie  |jar  Its  jury  et  arret<?e  |*ar  le  Miiitstre. 

hen  ijitere,ssds  ^oiii  invites,  hu  luuiiiH  Unit  jours  k  r&ran«!(*i  ft  v<*nir  aubir 
lei4  t'liFeuve-M  au  Miuintere. 

Art*  1"   I.»es  t'lireuves  r»rale*i  roin|neiineTit : 

r  Uiie  interrogation  nur  la  ^^eo^^aphie  commerciale  ; 

2"  Vue  interrogation  «ur  la  U**,aHliitinn  ; 

S**  Vne  interrogation  Hiir  riiritlim4*ti*jue  commerciale; 

4"  Une  traduction,  h  livre  ouverl^    et  nne  conver?*ation  en   lan^nie 
otrancf»*re- 


Le  pri^amine  des  ^preuve^  est    i?taMi  diKtinctenient    pour    cbaqtte 
rAt<%orie  do  bourses  ;  il  est  appronvt'  jmr  diViHinn  iniiii.st*^rieile,  apms  avis 

ru  inrnie  temps  que  Farret*^  fixaut  le  nunibre  de  iKiursoM  niiRes  au  ooncoiirH. 


Art,  18,  Lcs  diversen  interrogations  sont  apiirtV^ieeK  f«ir  des  notew  variant 
do  «»  a  :iu,  ot  rompf)rtent  resptM'tivenierit  les  memeM  roerticit'titH  que  les 
i'<>ni|»o.Hitirms  I'f'ritt^s  coiTesiHindank'H. 

Li>H  randidats  ipii,  en  di?nor?^  dos  iiiton'opitionH  sur  la  lanpje  rtrangere 
i[»nlH  unt  indi<in*H2  jitmr  la  ftuniKwition  tHrite,  Hubiasc^nt  nne  ritrenvo  orale 
MfwVnale  stu'  d'antres  lan^^nen  etning^res,  neiivent  obtenir,  p*>nr  i-hacnut*  de 
ces  <*(»ronvo><  efunpleiiieiitaireK,  une  nr»te  dnnt  le  efji^tticient  est  2,  Tont^fois 
celles  de  ce«  eprenvas  pour  lesrinelles  lo  imadidat  nVtbtient  qu  une  note 
iiiferieure  k  8  sont  ermsidt^rt^es  eomnie  nnllcK 

A»T.  19.  Les  candidate  de  chaqiie  ratcgorie  aont  rlaa««^M  par  ordre  de 
lat^rite,,  d  a]irtj.«i  le  nombre  tfittd  dp  jxiintH  nbtenua  aiLX  p|>reuveH  i^'rites  et 
aux  epienves  orales  fit  dfis  ]M»intH  n'snlUuit  des  niajoratinns  s|N^ci1iee.s  aux 
artieles  5  et  9. 

J^H  listo.s  de  elasHcmont  sont  dre^H^Ses  par  bi  jurv  ;  le  Ministre  arrt^te  ces 
listeM  et  attribue  les  boursew  iiiiww  an  t-oueonrH  ;  ill  ajsigne  une  n*Hideuce  A 
cliatpie  Iwinrsier  au  vn  de  la  deniamle  de  }'int<*reMJ**'  et  de  Tavis  motive  du 

Art.  20.  A  nioins  de  maladie  ou  de  cas  de  force  majeure  dftmeuteouBtat^ 
leH  WnrsierH  doivent  se  niettre  en  route  pour  la  ri^i<lence  qui  leur  est 
af4>*i§rnee  avajit  le  ^o  diVenibre  de  Tannee  da  cancours. 

Art,  :iL  Kn  arrivant  a  leur  renidence,  ih  dnivent  faire  ronst-ater  leur 
arrivee  au  eonsulat  de  France.  Tin  reHtent,  i>endant  tnute  la  duri^'  de  la 
IwjniHe,  3V»UH  la  nurveil lance  du  consul  et  doivent  nbtenir  de  lui  un  certiticjit 
trimeMtriel  enns^tant  iprils  sVx^eupent  serieuMement  d  etudes  et  d'affaires 
com  me  re  i  ales. 

Art.  '1±.  Il^*  ne  j»euvent  quitter  la  villc  oui  leur  est  asnignee  comme 
residence  sans  iineantoriafition  prealable  du  Ministre,  lis  ijeuvcnt  t<iutefois, 
svu'  alitor isation  h|»t?eiale  du  constd  cle  France,  sVk»i^ier  de  cette  rcHidence, 
]>ourvu  (ju'ils  ne  qnittent  jMiint  Je  pays  et  <pie  leurs  absences  n'cxcedent 
j)Oint  un  nmirt. 

Art,  23.  Apartir  "le  leur  arrivee  dans  leur  residence,  les  b<iursiers  dnivent 
adresser  au  Ministre  du  commerce  :  I  Me  dernier  jour  de  chaipie  inois,  une 
hole  detaill«>e  imv  les  etudeci  qu'ils  out  poursu ivied  et  les  occupations 
auxquelles  ils  se  sont  livr«^s  penoaut  le  mois  ;  3i°  ^la  fin  de  cliaque  trimestre, 
nn  rap]M)rt  detailb^  sur  Tunc  ties  iiubistries  spi'ciales  tie  la  place  cm  sur  In 
situation  cr»inmerci;de  dumarcht\not  iiument  au  jwintde  vne  das  deboiiclies 
ouverts  ou  susceptibles  d'etre  ouveris  au  commerce  fraiu^ais. 

Art.  24.  Peuvent  etre  prives  dn  bt^nefice  de  la  bourse,  mfime  en  rours 
d'annee  :  les  Ixairsiers  dont  rattitmlc  on  la  conduite  donnemit  lieu  k  des 

Iilaintes,  sc»it  de  la  part  du  consul  ib*  Franre,  snit  <le  la  mrt  des  auloritrs 
ocales;  ceux  ipii  se  rendi*aient  cou]»ables  (lactes  tMitacliant  leur  honora 
biliU^  ;  ceux  qui  sabaenteraient  de  lenr  residence  en  deliors  des  ciw  vis**«  u 
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Tarticle  22  ;  ceux  qui  n'adreMiiei-aient  iioint  reguli6rement  ley  notes  et 
mi)i)orts  i>revus  jmr  I'article  23  ou  tiui  n'adresseraient  que  des  notes  ou 
rai)jH)rts  iuges  insuffisants. 

La  dedieance  ne  ])eut  ^tre  jn-ononcee  mr  le  Ministre  (ju'apr^s  emjuete, 
1'inU'res.se  ayant  i)roduit  ses  nioyens  de  defense  ou  ayant  ete  mis  en 
denieure  de  les  produire,  et  apr^s  avis  de  la  Commission  mentionee  a 
I'article  suivant. 

Art.  25.  La  Commission  spe'ciale  chargee  d'examiner  annuellement  les 
niimorts  des  boursiers  et  de  donner  son  avis  sur  les  renouvellements  et 
deciieances  de  Ixnirses  est  comiM^see  de  la  manifere  suivante  : 

T^  directeur  du  Personnel  et  de  I'enseignement  technique,  president : 

L'inspecteur  general  des  ecoles  d'arts  et  metiers  et  de  renseignement 
teclniicjue  ; 

Deux  membres  de  la  Commission  i>ermanente  du  Conseil  sui)erieur  de 
I'enseignement  teclmic^ue ; 

Deux  insi)ecteurs  regionaux  de  Tenseignement  commercial  ; 

Le  chef  du  bureau  de  I'enseignement  commercial,  secj-etaire 


PROGRAMMES. 


Programme  des  connaissances  exiijecs  des  cnndidats  aux  bourses  de  la 
jrreviiere  cat^gorte. 

(Jeunes  gens  de  seize  a  dtx-huit-ans,) 

r.KOi;RAPHIE. 

Division  de  la  surface  du  globe  en  terres,  en  eaux.  Continents,  mers 
principales. 

Asie,  Afrique,  Am^rique,  Euroi)e,  Oceanic. 

Princijiaux  EUits,  entendue  et  limites  ;  montagnes,  fleuves,  |)opulation, 
capitale,  gouvernements ;  colonies  euroiieennes  de  TAsie,  de  I'Afrique,  de 
rAmerii|ue,  de  FOceanie. 

Princijiales  productions  agricoles,  minerales  et  iudustrielles. 

Princijuiux  |K>rts  de  commerce. 

Crandes  voies  de  terre  et  de  mer. 

Grandes  lignes  telegraphiques. 

Ktude  detaillee  de  la  France.  Configuration  et  limites.  Ktendue.  Mers. 
Description  des  cotes;  princi])aux  ports  j  princi^iaux  services  maritimes  ; 
points  de  dei»art ;  escAles  :  ])omts  d  arrivee. 

Montagnes,  fleuves  et  affluents. 

Forniation  territoriale  de  la  France  ;  anciennes  provinces  ;  deiiartements  ; 
chefs-lieux ;  villes  princii>ales. 

Pouvoirs  public  ;  organisation  des  gi'ands  services  de  I'Etat. 

Al^erie  et  colonies  f  ran^aises  ;  i)ays  de  i)rotectorat.  Description  physi(|ue. 
Administration.  Villes  principales.  Relations  commerciales  avec  la 
metroi)ole. 

LEGISLATION. 

Des  actes  de  conmierce  et  des  commer^nts.  Capacite,  droits  et  devoirs 
s{)eciaux  des  commerqants.  Societes  commerciales.  Contrate  commer- 
ciaux  :  vente,  operations  a  terme,  gage,  magasins  g^neraux,  warrants  ;  com- 
mission ;  transi)orts,  regies  speciales  aux  transjiorts  jmr  chemins  de  fer. 
Bourses  de  commerce,  agents  de  change,  negociations  au  cornptant  et  k 
terme,  courtage  de  marcliandises.  Contrats  maritimes :  notions  sur  la 
]>ropriete  des  navires,  les  armateurs,  les  captaines  :  affretement ;  assurances 
maritimes ;  j)ret  k  la  grosse  j  hyjKjth^iue  maritime ;  ventes  maritimes. 
Faillite  et  liquidation  judiciaire  ;  banqueroute.  Juridiction  commerciale, 
tribunaux   de  conmierce,  conseik  de  prud'hoiumes.     Conseil  suji^rieur 
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du  commerce  et  de  rindustrie,  chambres  de  commerce,  chanibre-s  consul- 
tiitives  de.s  arts  et  manufacturCvS.  Notions  elementaires  de  droit  industriel : 
brevets  d'inveiition,  dessins  et  modules  de  fabrioue,  manmes  de  fabrique 
et  de  commerce,  nom  commercial,  concurrence  deloyale.  Notions  elemen- 
tah*es  de  Ic^givslation  doiiani6re. 

ARITHMETIQUE. 

Exercices  de  calcul  rapide  sur  I'addition  et  la  soustraction. 

Princij)e8  et  regies  de  la  multiplication  des  nombres  en  tiers  et  decimaux. 

Exercices  de  multii.)lication  rapide  par  5,  9,  10,  11,  15,  25  et  par  leurs 
multi})les  et  sous-multiples. 

Application  des  procedes  de  calcul  rapide  k  des  operations  commerciales 
diverses. 

Princijjes  et  regies  de  la  division  des  nombres  entiers  et  decimaux. 
Abreviation  de  la  division.  Division  par  un  nombre  d*un  seul  chiflfrCj  \vslv 
un  produit  de  facteurs  d'un  seul  chiffre,  par  25,  75,  125  et  leurs  multiples 
ou  sons-nmltii)les. 

Api)lication8  aux  questions  commerciales. 

Proprietes  des  nombres. 

Caracteres  de  divisibilite. 

Preuve  par  9  et  par  1 1  des  diverses  operations. 

Nombres  premiers  et  nombres  premiers  entre  eux. 

Du  plus  petit  multiple  comniun  et  du  plus  gi-and  diviseur  commun  a  des 
nombres  donnes. 

Theorie  des  fractions  ordinaires.  Applications  k  diverses  (questions 
industrielles  et  commerciales. 

Transformations  diverses  de  fractions.  Reduction  des  fractions  au 
meme  denominateur. 

Oijerations  sur  les  fractions.  Conversion  des  fractions  decimales  en 
fractions  ordinaires  et  reciprwiuement. 

Carre  et  racine  carree.    Cube  ©t  racine  cubique. 

►Syst^me  metrique. 

Etude  sommaire  du  syst^me  das  poids  et  tnesures  des  divers  Etats. 

Grandeurs  proportionnelles. 

Calculs  d'inter^ts  et  d'escompte. 

II 

Prof/ramnie  (les  conyuiissances  exifj^es  des  caiididats  aujc  bourses  de  la 
seconde  ciMjcn'ie. 

{Amiens  cleves  des  Ecoles  sujy^rutires  de  cotmnet'ce') 

GEOCJRAPHIE. 

France, 

Greograpliie  agricole.  Divisions  agricoles.  Les  terres  arables.  Vegetaux 
dont  on  '.extrait  les  boissons.  Arbres  k  fruits  proprement  dits.  For^ts. 
Cultures  industrielles.  Prairies  et  p&turages.  Institutions  politiiiues  et 
adniinistratives  relatives  k  I'agriculture. 

( Jf'ographie  industrielle.  Industries  extractives.  Industries  mecanicjues. 
Industries  chimiques.  Industries  textiles.  Institutions  i)olitiques  et 
administratives  relatives  k  I'industrie. 

(Jeographie  commerciale  proj)rement  dite.  Voies  de  communication : 
routes  de  terre,  canaux,  chemins  de  fer,  postes,  lignes  telegraphiques. 
Ports  de  commerce.  Commerce  exterieur.  Institutions  politiques  et 
administratives  relatives  au  commerce.  Regime  douanier.  Traites  de 
commerce. 

Eurojye. 

lies  Britanni(iues.  Belgique.  Pays-Bas.  Etats  scandinaves.  Suisse. 
Allemagne,  Alsace-Lorraine.  Autriche-Hongrie.  Russie.  Etats  danubiens 
et  Peninsule  des  Balkans.    Gr^ce.    Italic.    Espagne.     Portugal. 

Situation  historique,  politique  et  ec(momi<iue  de  chaque  pays 
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Climat,  aspecit  et  nature  du  sol,  k  rint<?rieur  et  sur  le  littoral. 

Populations,  races,  religions. 

Productions  naturelles  des  trois  r^Kues. 

Voies  et  moyens  de  communication  :  routes  de  t^rre,  Heuves  et  rivieres 
navigables,  canaux  interieurs,  chemins  de  fer,  iH>stes,  telegi-aphes,  canaux 
et  lignes  maritimes. 

Marches  ou  ])rincipaux  lieux  d'ecliange. 

Commerce  exterieur  de  chappie  i>ays  et,  princiiialement,  commerce  de  ces 
j)ay8  avec  la  France. 

Afrif/u^, 

Xotipns  geuerales. 

Les  Etats  barbaresques,  TriiX)li,  Maroc. 

Le  Sahara. 

Les  iles  de  I'ocean  Atlantique. 

La  cote  de  Senegambie  et  le  golfe  de  Guinee. 

Les  regions  du  Niger,  du  Haoussa  et  du  lac  Tchad. 

L'Afrique  australe.  I^s  lies  du  golfe  de  Guinee.  L'Ettit  inde|>endant  du 
Congo.  Le  cap  Natal.  Ia\  republitiue  Sud-Africaine.  Ij'Ltjit  libre 
d'Orange.  Les  lies  de  I'ocean  Indien.  Les  possessions  portugaises.  Les 
possessions  allemandes.     Zanzibar.     La  region  des  Grands- Lacs. 

\ji\  cote  des  Somalis  et  des  Danakils. 

Le  i)ays  des  Gallas.     L*Abyssinie. 

IjO,  vallee  du  Nil.    L'Egyj)te.     Le  canal  de  Suez. 

Asie, 

Notions  generales.  Climats.  ProductioiLs.  Races.  Religions.  Grandes 
voies  de  communication.    Grandes  divisions  polititiues. 

L'Asie  occidentale.  Turquie  d'Asie.  Arabic.  Perse.  AfghanisUin 
Hoi  ouch  is  tan. 

Les  ix>ssessions  riLsses.     La  Caucasie.     L'Asie  centrale.     La  Siberie. 

Les  i)ossessions  anglaises.     L'Hindoustan. 

L'Jndo-Chine  et  la  presqu'ile  de  Malacca.  Le  Burmah  anglais  et  la 
l^irmanie.     I^es  straits  settlements.    Siam. 

L'Extreme-Orient.     L'Empire  chinois.     La  Coree.     Le  JaiKHi. 

Oceanic. 

Notions  generales. 

Lii  Malaisie.  Les  possessions  hollandaises.  Les  iK)ssessions  esiwignoles. 
Les  possessions  anglaises.  Austral ie.  Nouvelle-Zelande.  lies  Fidji.  Les 
lM>ssessions  allemandes. 

Les  archipels  independants.    Les  iles  Havai. 

Arn^'ique. 

Notions  generales. 

L'Amerique  du  Nord.  Les  terres  arctiques  et  le  i>ole  Nord.  TeiTO- 
Neuve.    Le  Dominion  of  Canada.    Le.s  Bermudes.    Les  Etats  Unis. 

Le  Mexi(iue.    Les  Antilles.    L'Anierifjue  centrale  et  le  canal  de  Panama. 

L'Amerique  du  Sud.  Historiciue  de  I'independanco  des  cohmies 
espagnoles. 

I^a  Nouvelle-Grenade.  Le  Vene'zuela  et  rE<iuateur.  Le  Perou.  La 
Bolivie.  Le  Chili.  Le  Bresil.  Les  Guyanes,  La  Republique  Argentine 
L  'Uruguay.    Le  Paraguay. 

Colonies  franca ises. 

Etude  sjKJciale  des  colonies  frau^*aises. 

La  France  dans  I'Afrique  du  Nord. 

Colonies  Afrique,  d'Ainerique,  d'Asie  et  d'Oceanie. 

Du  syst^me  colonial  fran^ais 

Regime  financier,  regime  administratif. 

Etudo  sommaire  du  systeme  colonial  anglais 
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LKtilSLATloR 

Drott  (ommttrinl^—Xcte^  de  couiiiiercet  Jnt4'riH  a  les  ilisUngner 
(fomj^eteiice,  preuve.  ok'.), 

Coninieri'unlK—Umi'rHt Mills  ft  droilM:  livrcH  *le  nittrnirrrt^,  iiii}»licit»*  ilu 
Ciiritrat  cle  nwiriJij^t?,    itiitetites    t*le€tions  et  eligibiliU-  ai»x    InUuriaux   et 

I>e^  s<R'it't4*is.-  KtJtioTis  Kenerales :  wx'iet^H  rivile»  et  «rx*i«?t^  comnier' 
ciale3,  H^icietert  un  noni  <:«>llt*€tif  et  en  t^fiiiinijuulite  Hiiiiiile.  S<H-i*'to>i  |»ar 
iit'tioiiH.  (General iU'H  stir  )e.s  aftions  et  les  (il>lipiti*»ns,  len  titres  nuininatifs* 
et  le«  titrcH  nn  iwirtour.  Commandite^  ]Kir  rictioiLs.  fvK'it'tes  .anonyine**. 
8rjciete.s  a  cuj»ital  ViiriaUk'  (s(X!U'ie,s  L'<H>pt^rativc'i>);  As«t>ciatiitnti  en  iiailiri- 
imtion.     Sm*itU<^s  civiles  h  foruw^  i^oninn^rn*ile.s     ScxMet*^  t^trangt'res. 

Dcs  inti'niitkiiare>*  employes  |ijir  les  comniei^unt.s,  Pn'|Hjis<^.H  on  cdiniuLs. 
Ci»nimi.s,sionnaires  et  niundatjiirej^.     Coniiiejis. 

I  h'  la  vent  I'nmmerciale.  lle^Hes  |j;c''nerale:s  niir  sa  cuncluniun  et  «<;»  effete. 
1*1  rterent-e?*  ertj»ece*« 

Dii  jifH^e.  —  tiiige  eivil  et  pige  etmimeriial  lUglrs  sinrmlew  all  gagw 
eaiiimercial.     De.s  magasins  generaiLX,  des  warranl.s  et  des  n'c«/l»i5wsc*s. 

Dii  ctintrat  de  tranwjKirt. — llijgle**  gi'^neiiiltii*.  [hi  transport  jiar  eheiiiin 
tie  fei\ 

H«iurK€,s  de  coiunRTco.  0|ienitioiifi  nui  !»y  font.  Agent*  de  change  et 
courtiers. 

I  >es  etiets  dn  ronnnei  <  e 

l*e  la  lettrc  de  i'luiii;.'i:.    Sun  Instuire    iJe  la  forme  de  la  lettrtJ  de  cliange. 
1  *e  I'endossenient,  de  ses  fi*rmeH  et  de  ^es  eifets.     1)e  la  ])ruvi»ion*     D 
raei;e]ttati(MK     Des  droits  et  des  devoirs  dti  |»«>rtenr, 

J  les  eli*»<|nes.  JiitHeultes  snr  k  distinction  entre  les  eliei pies  et  le.s  lettres 
tie  ehange.  I^egislation  anglaise.  Vifftruuj-hiHtsta  ile  Lt^udrej^  et  de.s  Etat^- 
C  n  in,     L'  1  lam  \  i  re  d  e  enn  j  |  »ei  i  ss  1 1  ioi  \  d  e  I  Vt  r  in 

Dew  Ifillets  a  tirdie.  DitFrreiae  avee  les  lelties  de  tlian^^e.  Billets  a 
dMiiiieile. 

Dn  reeuuvreinent  des  eti^ts  de  etiinmeree  ina  radminijitrntion  des  post^ts 
en  Prance,  en  Allemajxne  et  en  Belgitjiie, 

Billets  an  portt^m, 

Ojierations  de  Iwiniine.  I'ret,  Kscompte,  Onverture  fie  eredit.  Cotnj»te 
•'(^nraiit.  De  la  llsmtpie  de  Franee,  des  iiaimueA  coloniales,  du  Credit 
fonfier, 

Kaillites  et  lj4UU|nert>ntes»  Cesnatinn  des  pay  erne  nt^s  et  .pip-ment  di'- 
eliinitif.  Ktf'et.s,  ])n  juge-eomniiHsaire  et  des  syndics,  h'nlutioti  de  la 
tailHte,  Cnnenrdat  siin})le  i»u  |»4ir  aUuidim  daetif,  Cloture  iwjur 
ir*surtisanee  d  aetiL     I'nion.     lian<iuenjut<,'s  simple-^  et  fraud uleuses. 

Juridictions  eoinmereiales. 

Tribnnuux  de  eonnneree.     (Jrgiinisation»  comi«*t*Jnre,  t^nw'etlure. 

Cftnseils  fie  priurii**inmes,  Cai'Hctijre  sixVial  *le  leiirs  attrilmtiuus ; 
**leetion  des  prudli'aames. 

Ap|xnaliee.  i'liandnes  ile  tuimineree,  Chainhres  rnnsnltiaiveft  de.s  art^ 
Lit  manufactures.    Conseil  sut»erieur  du  conimerre  et  de  Tindu^itrie. 

Ih^ni  mnrUivu:  —  Nt>tions  generales.     Sourees  dti  droit  maritimet 

Des  nav ires.  IVoprirt-iiires  et  arniateurs.  Droits  des  divers  ereaneiei>>; 
privile«j;e,s  liyi»otl»C(pies,  dn/it  de  suite. 

Atrrt?tejiient  on  ii*>liHenieiit.  De  la  distinction  de«  avaries  ettumiuneii  et 
den  avarie.s  partieulieres.    Du  regleiueut  d'avaries  couitniuies* 

Du  ftret  a  la  •,T*osse. 

Assurances  mari ti ines.  Notions  ^^e'neralei..  Hegles  imrticulifere^  k  TasaiU'- 
ance  sur  corpse  et  k  I'assurance  sur  faeulte's. 

ApfKindice.  Notion.s  g:enerale^  sur  les  assuratices  crmtre  J'incendie.  les 
accidents,  et  sur  les  assurance^i  sur  la  vie. 

Droit  imhmf lief. —  Dct-,  hrevet*^  d'invention.  I)e  la  nature  du  drmt  con- 
liacre  an  profit  de  Tinventenr.  Du  brevet  d  invention,  Des  ohjets  dn  droit 
tlinvention.     Ik-s  conditions  du  dmit.     (_'as  de  nidlite.     Cas  de  dfkheance. 

De  la  duree  tie  la  ta.xe  des  l>revet-s,  Dn  |>erfecti*>nnement.  De  I'lmporta- 
tiiMi  de  riiiveiitiita  hrevet^'e  a  refran;xer.  D.j  ilmit  des  etrangers.  De  la 
protection  provisotre  i>endant  les  exiio^itiousi  imbliques. 
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De  la  propridt(?  de  Tinvention  et  du  brevet.  Des  droits  resultant  du 
brevet,    Des  divers  droits  dont  le  brevet  Deut  etre  I'objet. 

De  la  cession  et  de  la  transmission  des  orevets. 

De  la  contrefagon. 

De  la  juridiction  et  des  actions.  Action  en  nullity.  Action  de  dech^ance. 
Action  relative  k  la  propri^te  des  brevets.  Action  en  contrefa9on.  Pro 
cedure.    Repression.    Legislations  ^trang^res.    Droit  compart. 

Des  secrets  de  fabri^ue. 

Des  modules  et  dessins  de  fabrique. 

Notions  gdnerales  sur  la  propritHc  artistique. 

De.s  marques  de  fal)ri(jiie  et  de  commerce.  Caracitbres  des  maniucs. 
Proprit»t<i.  Transmission.  Depot.  Contrefa^on.  Repression.  Lois 
etrangeres. 

Du  nom  commercial. 

De  la  concurrence  ddloyale. 

L6(jUlatioa  dmvanih'e. — Transformations  successives  de  la  legislation 
douani^re  jusqu'a  nos  jours.  Regime  actuel.  Le  tarif  general  ?ran9ais. 
Les  principaux  tarifs  etrangers.    Traites  de  commerce  en  vigueur. 

L'administration  des  douanes.  Droits  fiscaux.  Droits  protecteurs. 
Thdorie  des  droits  compensateurs. 

Tarif  general  et  tarif  conventionnel.    Clause  de  la  nation  la  plus  favorisee. 

Mode  de  taxation.  Droits  spdcifiques.  Droits  ad  valorem.  Drawbacks. 
Admissions  temporab'cs.    Primes  d'exportation. 

Division  des  droits  de  douane.  Droits  k  Timportation.  Droits  a  Texpor- 
tation.  Droits  de  transit.  Droits  accessoires  per^us  par  Fadministration 
des  douanes. 

Mesurcs  de  police  et  de  garantie  contre  la  fraude.  Service  actif  des 
douanes.  Rayon  fronti^re  de  terre  et  de  mer.  Indication  de  la  procfklure 
et  des  voies  cfe  recours  en  mati^re  de  contentieux  douanier.  Droits  de 
preemption. 

C/ommerce  gertdral.    Commerce  special. 

Rdgimes  speciaux.    Regimes  des  colonies. 

Legislation  douani^re  des  principales  industries.  Commerce  des  giain.*. 
Industries  extractives  et  manufacturi^res.  Les  sucres.  Imp6t  sur  le  sel 
P^ches  maritimes,  etc. 

Marine  marchande.  Droits  ditferentiels.  Surtaxes  de  pavilion.  Sur- 
taxes d'entrep6t. 

Primes  de  navigation  et  d'armement.    Primes  k  la  construction. 

Politique  commerciale  et  tarifs  douaniers  des  principaux  Etats. 

arithmi?:tique. 

Interet  simple.    Resolution  de.s  j^roblfemes  d'inter^t  simple. 

Methodes  des  nombres  et  des  diviseurs. 

Methode  des  parties  aliquotes  du  taux. 

Metliode  des  parties  aliquotes  du  temps. 

Methode  des  parties  aliquotes  du  capital. 

Escompte.  Lscomi)te  en  dedans  on  rationnel.  Escomj)te  commercial  ou 
en  dehors.    Usages  de  banaue.    Commissions. 

Resolution  et  discussion  aes  differents  problfemes  sar  I'escompte. 

Billets  equivalents.  Echeance  moyenne.  Comparaison  aes  resultata 
donnes  par  les  deux  methodes  d'escompte. 

Escompte  de  la  Banque  de  France. 

Comptes  courant.  Definition  et  principes  de  I'etablissement  d'un  compte 
courante.  Examen  des  trois  methoiles  :  V  directe ;  2°  indirecte  ou  retro 
grade  ;  S**  hambourgeoise  ou  a  echelle. 

Operations  de  bourse.  Modes  d'emprunt  des  gouvemements.  Souscrip 
tions  nationales.  Rentes  sur  TEtat.  Grand-livre  de  la  dette  publique 
Dette  flottante  et  dette  consolidee.  Rons  du  Tresor.  Budget  Amortisse- 
ment.  Conversions.  Actions.  Obligations  de  chemins  de  fer  et  autres 
societes.    Action  de  jouissance. 

Bourses.    Bourse  de  Paris. 

Operations  au  comptant 
iao6.  X  X 
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Mareht^ji  h  terme  ferine.  EKcoTuiite.  Mftrchen  k  t«nue  ot  ii  ]iriiua  Iti^- 
poiiJ^^e  (les  jirimes,  Iji<|uklatH>!>.  hey»ort  on  clt^iiort  du  coint>tant  lt*^|mrt 
aune  lii^mdation  k  iiiie  antre. 

Coiubmaif^ons  di verses  des  operations  h  tenne  fenne  et  des  ojK'rationis  a 
tonne  ct  a  ]>rinic. 

Eehelle  de  priuies. 

Boni'^ii  de  pommert'c*.    Aftaire.s  fpii  se  traitent  ii  bi  boiir»e  de  PariH, 

Change  et  arhitriigt,—ljGitv^^  de  ehan^'e,  elmnge  mt^irieur,  change  ex- 
terieur,  cheques,  vemtemeiitH, 

Papier  long  el  papier  cfiurt,  escoiii|ilt%  cote  <les  changes. 

Places  qui  donnent  le  certain  et  places  qui  donnent  Fincertain. 

Explication  de  la  cote  des  changes  de  Paris  et  des  cotes  den  places  cam- 
hfstes  ^trangferen. 

J>tiiinition  de^s  arbitrager. 

Arbitrages  directs  et  arbiti*a^es  indirectii. 


Ivxplication  et  aiiplicatioii  de  la  re^lc  dite  conjoiiitc  ou  cbttne, 
Londres  et  de  l*ari 


Arliitntge  des  inatleres  nietallitjueii,  finncii*alement  entro  lo8  placcit  de 


Arbitrai;(e  sur  fonds  ptiblics,     Ileix>rt«. 

Iiit^ri^ts  cornfMi^eis.    Fr.rninle  fondamcntale. 

Sf^ltitioiLs  ^enc^rale.«  dea  probltniei*  d'interet  compose?.     Calcula  pnUiques, 
Tsagc  des  tables  de  logfiHthme^  ct  de-H  tables  niim^riqucH  cfe  Violoiiic, 
Pereire,  eti', 

l?ccher«*he  dii  temps  nt*cc?i«aire  pour  doubler,  tripler,  etc.,  uri  capital  place 
a  iutertjts  rr>Tn|iose>i, 
^  Valcnr  actnelle  d'un  capital  iwiyable  a  teruie.  Iv*c^>niplo.  Divern  niodex 
deR<3omi»te.  Cornparaisou  et  aiscussion.  Echeancc  inoyenne  de  phisiers 
capitiUix  payables  a  diffOrentcH  dates  en  tenant  cnmpte  des  inter  At  m 
€onn>ose.s. 


AI'l'EXJUX  VIII. 


SKLIX'T  r.I  nLIOOHAHl V, 

TliJs  \i^i  ikH'«  rviit  uhn  aL  buiii^r  lit  iiiiy  Hi'iino  e\haiisti%'e,  f  I  Ifl  ctinfln^tt  to  Ihu  {-hief  iKKikii  %tu\ 
papunii  whkh  wiU  Iw  foiiint  iiacf iil  for  rcforcin'c  aL  tin?  pre»unt  time.     A  fiiUcr  bl>»liogTiijih)'  wJll 

All  tilt*  lio<)k)»  iiniiRMi  in  llie  folkvwbiir  Hit  enn  lie  t'oiti&nUetl  ut  the  UiirAr>  «jf  the 
Kdtii  Htioii  Du|iarlmf;nt,^'anrmii  Ilow,  Wliltelialt,  H,VV\ 

L  UEnKei^niement  commercial  et  Ics  KcoIch  de  Commerce  en  I'Vance  et 
dans  le  nionde  entier  ;  imr  Ku^^*ne  Leauley*     Paris :  Librairie  Conipta^ble 
ct  Admiiii.stmtive,  J.  i'ite  Kougemont.    No  date.     I^rjare  Hvo,^  iv.,  p|>,  774. 
ludis[>en>tii>»le.     The  be^t  recent  lK><»k  an  the  subject. 

•L  Kaufmiinnische.H  Foi  tbilduugw  -  Schulvvasen.  IL  Der  gegenwartige 
Sttind.  von  Dr.  Stegejuanu.  (Uraunbchweig :  A.  Limwftcli.  I89ftv 
Large  8vo,,  pp.  4Ilfl.)     Useful,  esi«cially  for  (ierniany, 

3.  Edtication  of  businesK  men  in  Europe.  A  i"oix»rt  to  the  Aniencan 
Bankers  Assoc  iatinn.  By  Dr.  Edmunil  J.  Jamas.  (New  V»>rk  :  American 
Bankers' Association.  1893.  8vo.,  pp -232*)  Well  ^litten  and  thoughtful. 
Already,  in  points  of  detail,  a  little  out  of  date. 

4.  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Art.s.  July  30  and  August  6»  1S97,  (London: 
George  Bell  and  Sons,  York  Street^  Covent  Garden.)  Papers  and  diacus* 
sions  on  Commercial  Ivducationat  the  International  Congress  on  Technical 
Education,  London,  1897.  Valuable:  Papers  by  M  M.  Ji\cq«es  8ieg^rie^  and 
L.  Suttle.  and  Meiisi-s.  Sidney  Webb,  E.  E.  VVliitfield,  S,  Uitham,  H.  W\ 
Eve.  R  Wormell,  Bernard  de  Bear,  T.  A.  Organ,  and  \V.  K  8.  Hewins. 

r>.  Tnstitut  Superieur  de  Commerce  d'Anvers.  DispoBitionareglemeiit^iirea 
t4!  Progranmie^  des  Cours.  Prr»granunes  detaille  ties  matiere^  de  Texamen 
d'adiiii^siiHi  HUx  c<»urtt  de  hi  premiere  annee  (flysiheets). 


af  A  nfwerp,  Ltipzuf^  Pdi^U,  (tmA  HavnK 
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6.  Commercial  Eilucation  in  Belgiura  :  a  paper  read  before  the  Foreirn 
and  C*olrniial  section  of  flie  Society  of  Arts,  Lonrioiu  Afay  21,  IfiO.'S,  ny 
William  Laytcin,  Professor  at  the  Iiistittit  8in>eneur  4c  CVimmcn'e  at 
Antwerp.  (Reprhited  from  the  '  tfoiirtial  of  the  Society  of  Arts"  June  18!Kj.) 
(Antwerp,  printed  hy  J,  Ikmeh  erij,  Rue  Houbloniiicrc  30,  8vo,  pp.  lit) 

A  clear  and  iiitcro-sting  acccuiit  of  the  woric  of  the  Inntittite. 

7.  Cerde  den  Aiu-ieus  Etiidiants  de  VInstitut  Supf'rieiir  de  CVnnnri^rcr 
d'AuverH.  8a  Foudatioti  et  hou  Jhfveloppemeiit  jus<pi'en,  l^Oi,  (Antwerp  ; 
V^«^  *\m.  Theniiis,  cue  dn  Lombard  tB,  IRiJL  pp.  ri2.) 

8.  (n)  Heglenients  de  I'Ecolo  des  liaiite.s  Etudes  t'oniinerciales,  Paris. 

(Paris  :  Xony  et  C*®-  17,  Ruo  des  Ecoles,  pp.  40.) 

(h)  Projk'ramnie  des  conditions  d^iidiiUHHion  a  Tl^Vole  des  IJautei^  Etu<k - 
Commeiviale.s.    (Paris  :  N<>ny  et  ('*<?-,  17,  Rue  des  Hci*les,  pp.  3G.) 

{e)  Progi-amme.**  officiels  de.s  conrs  des  Hautc^  Ktiide.t  ( VtmtnercialeH. 
(Paris  ;  Xony  et  C'*\  M,  Rnc  rle^  Kctiles,  pp.  4f.) 

{(I)  Progmnmie  iles  tvinditions  d 'ad  miss  ion  k  1  Ei'olc  Sup»^rieure  de 
CVmimercc  de  Paris.  (Paris:  I  m  prim  en  e  (^Irnix,  Rne  Berff*}rc  :?o, 
pp.  10.) 

(1*)  Programiiiej*  otHciels  et  detaillcvS  des  Coura  de  I'licole  Superieure 
de  Commerce  de  Paris.  (Pari.s;  Imprinieric  Chaix,  Rue  Bergc-rc 
20,  pp.  07.) 

(0  Prospectus  et  Pni;,^^animeH  de  rFiiseifnieineiit  de  TlvroJe  Coni- 
mt-rciale,  Pari,s.  (Paris :  Imprimerie  Chaix,  Rne  Hergerc  20, 
pp.  10.) 

9.  Comnierciiil  Instruction,  oiganizod  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of  tV>mrnt^rce 
(viz.,  Commei'cial  S<^hool,  Superior  (*onimtrcial  SchiM^b  licole  des  Haute.** 
Etiides  CVimmerciales,  Free  CoTumerciaf  Cla.H.^<;.s  for  women,  girls,  and 
men),  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Clmix,  Rue  liergh'e  20,  lai'gc  8vo,  pp.  MIX) 
A  useful  account,  prepare*!  for  the  CliicaLj,,  World's  Pair^  1893,  of  the 
provisiou  made  by  the  Paris  <1iatiil>er  nf  t  ^(>Himerce  for  variou.'*  giwle.*^  of 
< 'om  m  e  n*  ial  Ed  u  rati  on . 

10.  Proi^'amme  deft  conditions  d'adndft«ion  a  riji«titut  Comnu'rcral  dc 
Paris.     (I'arirt  :  Xony  ct  C*^,  Riie  ties  licolej=i  17.)    pp.  34. 

IL  Pro^amme  den  Cours  a  VEcolc  fjibre  de><  Science  Pobtitnus,  Puis. 
(?arr«  :  Eibrairie  Cotillon,  rnr  SoufHol  24.)    1*11.  Uj7. 

1:!.  Ecolen  Supericnies  ilo  Conimcrce  iero?(uneH  par  lElat.  dle^lcmejils 
et  [kH'ument.H.  (Rnreau  de  i'Enseijirnenteat  iWiimercial  dn  Mirdstere  du 
(Jonnnerce,  de  llndnstrie,  dcs  Post4?s  et  de?4Ti'l»?K^i"ni>lieH.)  Paris:  Imprimerit^ 
Nationale  1891. 

(a)  IVemicr   Fascicule,      Uours  Pr^i)arat*>iro»— Concours  d'Entr«^e. 

Rejomc  dea  O^urs  Normaux.    (pp.  7E) 
(A)  Deuxi^me  Fascicule,    Prn^ramme,M  di^taillej^  de«  Cour**  Normaux. 
(Pp.  112.) 

13.  {it)  Pro^rammeii  dtHailles  den  Cours  Normaux  de  TEcole  Sui>erieure 

de  C  ommerce  dn  Havre,     (pp.  3G.) 
{b)  Programme  den  conditions  dadmis,sion  a  I'Ecolc  Superieure  de 

Commerce  du  Havre,    (pp.  26). 
(Both,  pubbfiliod  by  Nony  et  Ci«.,  Rue  des  ficolea  17,  Rim) 

14,  Verordnuiig  de  Koniglichen  ^^inisteriums  des  Iiinern  7x\  Dresden 
die  Begrundungeiner  Handelshoclischnle  betreffend  ;  vom  14  Jannar  18£»B. 

I'j.  Zur  Kaufmanni.schen  Fortbilduiig?sflchnUraj^e  in  Hamburg,  iasued  by 
the  Verein  fiir  Handlungis  Commi.H  voii  1858.  Hamburg,  Kb  liickcrstra^^se 
32.  (Hamburg  18RI  Druck  von  W.  Hohlwc^).  Also  Reports  of  tiie 
Handelsschule  of  the  alwvc  Societv.     1893-7. 


16.  Industrial  Edneatinu  by  Sir  P.  Magiinf*. 
188B.     pp.  271.) 


(Lraidon  : 


Kegan  Paul. 
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17.  Report  oil  Commercial  Education  to  the  Sheffield  Cliamber  of 
Uomraerce,  1891,  by  J,  J.  Findlay.     (Piiuted  in  Number  3  above^  pp.  213, 

18.  Suj element  to  Chamhvr  of  Cotmnerce  Jour'nnl,  Ser»t^mbcr  18&7. 
London,  (iilbert  tic  Rivington.  St  John's  House»  C'lerkenwell.)    Beixirt  on 

di»cu:s.sion  on  Government  Aid  to  Commercial  Eductttion. 

X9.  (a)  Scheme  and  Syllabus  for  I n.st ruction  and  Examinations  in  Com- 
mercial Subjects  and  Foreign  Language,**,  issued  by  the  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Committee  of  Uie  County  Council  of  the 
We.st  Biding  of  York.shire.  (County  Offices,  Wakefield.) 
(fj)  Mr.  Graham's  IlepoTt  to  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of 
the  We^t  Ridiuic  t*ounty  Ct>uncil  on  the  Holiday  Courses  at 
Caen  and  on  the  Conuncrcial  Scht«:ib  in  Pariis  Kouen,  and 
Biirdeaux,  189fi.     pp,  10,     (( *ounty  Uftices,  Wakefield.) 

20.  The  London  Teehniml  Edumfion  (M:etU  (King,  9,  Bridge  Street, 
Weatmni.sterX  May  1898,  for  report  of  Antwerp  Congress  on  Commercial 
Education. 

21.  Congieft  International  de  TEoscignement  Connuercial  tenu  a  Anvere, 
les  14,  15,  et  It;  Avril  1898.  Itapports  et  DincussionH.  (Antwerp,  Theunia, 
rue  dw  Ixniibard  28.) 

22.  Report  of  the  Conference  on  Commercial  Education  held  at  the 
Ouildhall,  London,  July  8,  1898.    (In  preparation.) 

As  bearing  on  other  grades  of  Commercial  Education,  reference  may  also 
be  made  to  the  following  : — 

A.  Non-Cla88k;al  Secokdajiy  Education  in  Oekmany. 

0)  Lehrplane  uud  Ixhii^iufgaberi  fiir  die  hoheren  Sehulen,  1896,  A 
tmnalatbn  of  this  book,  Ly  Mr.  Lipncomb,  is  printed  in  the  pi^esent 
volume  of  **  Special  Reintrts/' 

(2)  Article  on  *'  Tne  Real.schtden  of  Berlin  and  their  bearing  on  modern 

Secondary  and  Conjmcrcial  Education/'  and  on  **  The  Oberreallachulen 
of  PrusHia"  in  the  volume  of  **  Special  Inquiries  and  Beports,*'  189(5-7. 

[See  also  other  articles  on  German,  Belgian,  and  Swedish  Education  in 
the  present  volume,] 

B.  Evening  Classes  in  Commercial  Subjects  in  Paais, 

(I)  Cours  (rEnseignement  Commercial  (classes  du  Soir),  institu^s  dans  les 
Ecoles  Conmmmdes  de  la  Ville  de  Pari«. 
(a)  Cours  \ny\iv  les  (Jarcjons,  p|«.  40. 
(h)  Cours  ]w>ur  les  Femmes  et  les  Jeunes  Filles,  jjjj.  40, 
(Paris:  Imprimerie  Nouvelle,  11  rue  Cadet.) 
{t)  Papers  of  the  Association  Philotcchnique.     (Pans  :  Rue  Serjiente  24.) 

(3)  Papers  of  the  Association  Polytt'chni<]ue.    (Paris  :  Hue  Serpente  28.) 

(4)  Palmers  of  the  Societt^  i>our  la  Propagation  des  Langues  if'trangeres  en 

Fmnce.    (Paris  :  Rue  Serjiente  28.) 

C.  Day  Schools  (3bd  Ueade)  uivino  Commercial  Insthltction  in 

France. 

(1)  Programme-Type  des  Cours  dans  los  Ecoles  Pratiques  dc  Commei*ce 
de  T^^ar^ons. 

(2)  Programme-Type  des  Cours  dans  les  Ecoles  Pratiiines  de  Commerce  de 

Filles. 

(3)  Programme  du  Concours  pour  robtention  du  Ctvrtiticat  d'Aptitude  au 

Piofassorat  Commercial  dans  lea  Ecoles  Pratiqnts  de  Commerce  (3rd 
glade). 

All  these  are  issued  by  the  '*  Bureau  de  rEnseigncment  Commercial,"  of 
the  Minbtere  du  Commerce,  de  Tlndustrie,  des  Postea  et  des  Tel^graphos. 
(Paris  I  Imprimerie  Nationale.) 
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THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION 
IN  GERMANY  IN  PRACTICE  AND  THEORY. 

By  Di\  Otto  W.  Bkyek  (Leipzig). 

Traiiijlated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentvman»  B,A.,  of  tlie  Eiiucatlon 
Deimrtnient. 


There  is  little  doubt  that  Manual  lEstruction,  which,  in  the 
closing  decades  of  the  last  century,  demanded  and  partly  gained 
admission  into  German  schools/  is  again  beginning  to  play  an 
iiajjurttint  part  in  the  modern  science  of  education, 

ttn  failure  to  maintain  its  position  in  the  school  was  mainly 
due  to  two  causes — in  the  public  schools  it  was  carried  on  toti 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  workshop,  without  any  subordina- 
tion to  tha  general  aims  of  education,  while  the  private  schools, 
which  laid  special  stress  on  its  educative  side,  were  too  few  in 
number  to  influence  the  practice  of  tin*  other  schools.  It  was 
only  when  Pestalosszi's  id^a^i  on  ednfatinn  began  io  be  current 
in  GeiTULtny  that  teachers  realised  tho  mistake  of  intnidncing 
the  spirit  nf  tht*  w<*i'kshn|i  iiiln  llie  stOund.  AccordinL'*ly,  tin* 
*'  Iridustrie-Scluik*!!  "  and  the  Munnal  Tnuning  Sclioeds,  frum 
wliit^h  ><f>  luTirdt  bad  iNxai  rxpectid,  gradually  disu|»priued.  Tin' 
reason  tor  Lin*  scant  nieusiin*  (if  support  givi^n  in  tipiniany  in  tin* 
eilucative  forms  of  Manual  Ins  true  lion,  wliich  hud  been  wnrkiMl 
out  in  some  private  institutions,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  position  of  these  schools,  with  regard  to  pedagogical  thought, 
had  undergone  an  entire  change.  In  the  previous  century, 
they  (or  at  least  the  best  of  them)  had  always  stood  in  the  fore- 
front of  educational  progress,  but  since  that  time  our  school 
system  has  b(^n  almost  exclusively  developed  on  public  lines, 
that  the  private  scliools  have  sunk  to  a  lower  rank,  while  the 
administrative  authorities  have,  unfr>rtunately,  paid  too  little 
attontion  to  the  many  healthy  impulses  which  sprang  from  the 
practice  of  the  better  private  schools.  In  part,  this  was  im- 
possible, l>ecausp  certain  sides  of  the  practice  (^.^.,  Manual  In- 
st rue  tinn  itsulf)  did  not  fit  the  frame- work  of  the  public  system, 
^rbe  result  was  that  at  the  be^inninti^  of  the  ninth  ilecade  of  this 
eputiuy  Manual  Iiistrurtinn  dragged  on  a  miseralde  existence  io 
a  few  private  schools.  Homes,  Urphanagei^,  Schools  for  the  Blind 
and  Beaf  and  Dumb,  and,  very  exceptionally,  in  public  schools, 
that  is  as  far  as  Boys'  Schools  were  concerned.  In  girls*  schools 
the  conditions  were  mucli  more  favourable.  In  many  of  them 
Manual  Instruction  had  been   for  a  long  timo  a  compulsory 


*  For  example  in  tJi*j  **  Industrie' Sell u len '*  of  Bobefnia,  the  Manual  Training 
schools  of  North  G^nnany,  and  aome  private  inatitutiont  as  the  Schn&pfenthal  in 
Thuringia. 
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branch  of  the  instruction  in  which  the  **  Special  Method  *'  had 
been  worked  out  with  great  care.  In  the  Kindergarten,  too,  since 
its  foundiition  l»y  Froebel,  Manual  Iiist**uction  has  advanta- 
geously developed  without,  however,  having  received  any  new 
impulse  since  the  death  of  its  founder.  But  since  the  begin- 
uiu^f  of  iht  eighties,  new  life  has  been  infused  into  Manual 
lnstructi;>n  for  hoys  beyond  the  Ivindergarten  age.  It  was 
urged  that  it  must  be  feasible  to  provide  some  occupations  for 
boys  similar  to  those  which,  in  the  case  of  girls,  had  proved  their 
educatioual  value,  and  that  it  could  not  be  impossible  to  find 
a  course  of  instruction  adipted  t-o  the  needs  of  the  school.  X^^or 
the  purpose  of  realising  this  aim,  an  important  society  was 
started  in  188H — '"  iJer  Deutsche  Yerein  fiir  erziehende  Knab**u- 
huudarheit  **' — after  the  Central  Bureau  had  bwn  working  in 
tfit'  same  direeticui  yiijce  188L  TW'  chirl  ^hare  in  forming  this 
Assoc'iatii^n  was  tak?n  by  Herr  Kmil  von  Sehenckendru^',  who 
is  still  at  its  head.  For  many  years  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Assembly  and  Imperial  Reichstag*  by  means  of  an  extremely 
active  agitation,  he  succeeded  in  awakening,  in  wide  circles,  an 
interest  in  the  aims  of  the  Association,  and  he  is  still  increas- 
inirly  active  on  lU  behalf. 

The  credit  of  ha\-ing  developed  ihe  various  forms  of  manual 
occupations  on  their  techuical  side  is  due  to  a  group  of  Leipzig 
teachers,  led  by  Dr,  W,  Goetze,  who  from  the  very^  beginning 
has  made  thin  department  of  the  work  of  the  Association  hi** 
life's  task»  and  is  to  be  einisidered  as  the  intellectual  force  in 
tlie  technical  nnd  methodical  devflopuient  of  the  various  kinds 
of  nianoal  work. 

The  aim  of  the  Association  is  not  to  open  up  a  source  of  in- 
come for  ihe  boys,  as  was  chiefly  the  case  in  the  old  days,  when 
the  fir^^t  attempt  was  made  to  bring  Manual  Instruction  into  re- 
lation with  Uie  young,  hut  so  to  fa*?hion  this  instruction  that  it 
MuUserves  the  educational  jiiupose  of  the  school.  Whatever  has 
l>een  achieved  in  Germany  nince  ihat  date  is  due,  to  the  largest 
extent,  to  the  initiative  of  this  Asociatioii,  which  numbered, 
in  189f],  170  corporative  and  1,061  indi\adua!  members  in  all 
parts  of  Germany.  Afy  immediate  task  is  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment which  Manual  Instructifm  lias  received  at  it^  hands. 

It  is  espeially  due  to  its  exertions  that  a  large  number  of 
workshops  have  been  opened,  in  which  the  bovs  are  trained 
to  various  kinds  of  manual  work,  Tlie  actual  number  of  such 
workshops  is  probably  about  G5(l  In  189G  they  numliercd 
i)05,  in  1892,  25a»  and  in  1884,  1(;4.  The  exact  number  that 
existed  in  1880  cannot  bo  arcurati-ly  detrrmined,  but  thei-e  were 
tlun  l]:j  pupils,  and  in  18SS  <hey  iiumf>Hrrd  r^fuS;  and  taking 
(hf>  samr  average  size,  fh^re  wuuld  be  not  many  more  fhau  thret^ 
w^rkshufj^  in  1880:  but  there  probably  weie  more,  as  at  first 
these  institutions  would  not  be  so  well  attended  as  later. 

Of  the  005  workshops  existing  in  189(1,  404  were  in  Prussia- 
'm  in  Saxony;  20  in  Bavaria  :  IB  in  Baden  ;  16  in  Hesse  ;  11  in 
Saxe-Gotha  and  AVurtembuyg ;  10  in  Saxe- Weimar:  9  in  Al- 
sace-Lorraine;   7   in  Bremt^n:    5  in   Luheok,  Saxe-Meiningen 
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Hamburg;  4  in  Lippe-Detniold,  Schwarzburg-Budolsladt ;  3 
in  Reusa  {young<^r  line),  Brunswick,  Anhalt ;  and  1  in  Saxe- 
Altpnliurg,  SaxC'Coburgj  Schwarzburg-Suuderhauseii,  Heitsa 
(f>]der  line).  No  records  exist  for  Oldenburg,  Me^klenbum- 
Strelitifi,  Waldeck,  and  Scbaumburg-Lippe.  These  workshops 
ait*  some  times  quite  indepi^ndent  institutions*  sometimes  associ- 
ated with  st'hools  of  various  kinds,  Oue  liuudrtMl  and  forty-two 
are  connected  with  elementary  schools,  3  with  intermediate 
schools  {i.e.f  Higher  Primary  Schools  teaching  oue  foreign  lan- 
guage), 12  with  Gymnasien  and  Real-Sehulen,  4  with  institu- 
lions  preparing  for  Elementary  x  raining  Colleges,  32  with  ]'Me- 
mentaiy  Training  ('ollcgcs,  2')  with  private  institutions  ^chiefly 
boarding  sehcwjls),  28  %Wth  Orphanages,  29  witli  Schoitls  for  Ore 
lieaf  and  Dumb,  J<i  with  Schools  for  the  Blind,  'J  with  Srliool>r 
for  Mcntally-Deticient  Children,  9  with  Reformatories,  09  with 
Ivindergartens  and  similar  instilutions,  1  with  an  instituticui 
preparing  for  confirmation,  2  with  Continuation  Schools,  and  a 
survival  of  the  industrial  sehooln  of  the  last  century,  which  is  only 
met  with  u\  a  very  ^mall  part  of  North  Germany, 

But  though  the  external  connection  between  school  and  work- 
shop has  Itcen  effected  in  nianv  eases,  there  is  as  yet  no  thorough 
inner  organic  relation  established  between  Manual  Instruction 
and  the  curriculum  id  any  school ;  thoughj  infleed,  some  attempts 
have  Ijeen  nmde,  as  will  be  seen  later  on.  For  it  is,  of  course, 
not  sutlicient  that  the  workshop  h  within  the  school  building, 
ur  that  Ufsc  of  it  is  cpntined  to  one  school,  or  that  one  of  the 
teachers  gives  the  instruction,  or  that  the  staif  are  favourably 
disposed  to  sueh  occupations  for  boys.  All  this  cannot  rephice 
the  inner  psychological  adjustment  of  Manual  Instruction  to 
the  curriculum  ;  even  if  it  were  made  obligatory,  and  not  taken 
out  of  school  hours,  the  proper  relationship  might  still  be  want- 
ing. The  figures  cited  above  show  that  of  the  schools  witii 
workshops,  liy  far  the  greater  numlier  are  elementary  schools ; 
the  higher  public  schools  claim  but  a  minute  percentage^  ana 
])rivate  schools  (which  may  generally  be  reckoned  to  the  latter 
class)  but  few  more.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  relatively  higii 
number  of  »peeial  institution*?  (L*rphanages^  etc.)  for  which, 
from  a  vai'iety  of  causes,  Manual  Instruction  hiis  a  rjoecial  im* 
p<*rtance,  Thmigh,  as  yet,  but  few  of  the  liigher  schools  liave 
dihphiyed  any  interest  in  Manual  Instruction,  their  number 
IS  distinctly  increasing.  AVith  reference  to  tite  age  of  tlo* 
pupils,  in  the  elementary  schuols  tlie  limit  is  given  bv  the  fact 
that  the, pupils  leave  at  14,  but  in  the  higher  schools  they  might 
continue  these  occupations  till  the  close  of  the  school  period, 
ihere  is  no  intrinsic  reason  whv  Manutd  Instruction  shnuhl 
cease  at  any  given  cla^s  in  a  higher  schooL  On  the  contrary, 
the  making  of  simple  apparatus  for  the  Natural  Science  Instruc- 
tion might  be  conducted  in  the  highest  classes  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  (Cf^  *' Home  Experiments"  in  England  and 
America,) 

With   regard  to  the   different  forms  of  Manual  In!itruclit>n 
pvaetisfd  in  f!)ps*>  wor^vshops,  a  strict  canon  has  gi-adually  been 
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evolved,  which,  almost  without  exception,  includes  the  intro- 
ductiuu  of  a  special  preliminary  course,  and  then  cardboard 
and  wood-work.  Occasionally  we  find  clay-modelling,  metal- 
work,  and  glass-blowing,  as  well  as  gardening,  which  occupies 
a  position  pecuHor  to  itself.  In  the  preliniinarj^  course,  soft 
clay,  paper,  cardboard,  natural  wood  (generally  thin  sticks 
with  the  bark  still  on  them),  and  split  wood,  are  the  chief  mate- 
rials used.  The  principal  tools  are  the  hands  themselves,  as 
the  original  natural  implements  of  man;  then  knife,  scissors, 
hammer,  and  pincers.  The  object  is  to  acquaint  the  pui)il 
with  rudimentary  notions  of  human  toil.  In  the  cardboard 
work  are  included  preparatory  wca\ing  and  folding,  and  tue 
real  cardboard  work,  that  is,  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  useful 
and  ornamental  articles  out  of  cardboard,  the  surface  of  which 
i^i,  as  a  rule,  decorated  .'^nd  enlivened  by  the  pasting  on  of 
coloured  paper.  Geometrical  figures  may  also  be  made  with 
this  material.  In  a  few  cases,  bookbinding  is  added,  from  the 
making  of  note-bonks  to  ilie  actual  binding  of  books,  the  mount- 
ing of  map?5  and  lime-tables,  etc,  Wood-work  is  the  branch 
which  comprises  the  greatest  nuinber  of  subdivisions*  These 
are  occupations  with  natural  wood,  fiet-work,  carpentry,  chip- 
carving,  work  with  the  goiig«\  inlaid-work,  wood -carving, 
turnery,  and  poker-work.  For  the  needs  of  rural  schools,  a 
special  cutirso  of  rural  wood-work  has  been  devised.  By  far  the 
commonest  are  carpentry  and  chip-carving;  the  other  forms  are 
onlv  occasionally  met  with — turnerv  and  poker-work  very  rarely 
indeed.  Metal  work  includes  smithy- work,  tin-work  (bendiiig 
and  soldering),  bending  of  narrow  hoop  iron  (KleineisenarheitJ, 
wire- work  (which  quite  exceptional Iv  occurs  as  filigree  work), 
Hnd  rural  metal-work  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country  popula- 
^on.  If  metal-work  is  practised  at  all,  it  is  generally  wire-work 
^nd  tin-soldering,  and  less  often  "  Klein eisenarbeit/*  Glass- 
blowing  is  only  practised  so  far  as  it  is  needed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  simple  apparatus  for  the  Natural  Science  Instruction. 
CI  ay-mod  r'lline:  (the  mouldinc  of  some  plastic  material-clay  or 
so-called  plastilina)  has  not  infrequently  been  included  among 
the  occupatinns  of  the  preliminary  course,  and,  here  and  there, 
among  those  of  the  higher  rlasses :  but  it  is  not  so  widespread  as 
its  exceptional  educational  value  deserves.  Gardening  has 
nnly  lately  taken  its  plac?  among  the  occupations,  for  which 
*^  Der  Deutsche  Verein  '*  is  trying  to  interest  the  young.  It  has 
no  special  characteristic  mat,erial.  Considering  its  technical 
Ride  and  the  material,  it  mij^ht,  perhaps,  best  be  called  '*  earth- 
work'*; but  looking  at  it  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view 
the  guiding  thous'ht  lies  not  in  the  material,  the  earth,  but  in 
the  needs  of  garden  cultivation,  which  reqnires  tasks  of  nure 
ob<?ervation,  as  well  a«i  the  care  of  animals  and  plants,  the  tilling 
of  tbp  Roih  and  certain  manual  npt^-raiions. 

With  regard  to  the  .ige  at  which  the  rarions  occupations  are 
taken,  the  preliminary  course  is  general Iv  given  between  fh;i 
affes  of  8  and  9,  cardboard -work  between  10  and  19,  while 
wood-work  is»  a*i  a  rule,  begun  after  the  completion  of  the  12th 
T^ar 
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The  special  methods  suited  to  each  class  of  occupation  have 
been  worked  out  in  the  Lf^ipzig  workshops,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Goetze,  and  published  in  separate  yearly  courses.  Tho 
patterns  bear  the  title,  *'  Tht3  Instruction  Patterns  of  the  School - 
Workshi>p  in  Leipzig."  Twelve  parts  (I  Preliminary,  \^  Card- 
board, 3  Carpentry,  3  Chip-carWng,  1  AVood-carvmg,  1  ^letal- 
work,  1  Wocd-work),  Publisued  by  the  Leipzig  School- Work* j 
shops*  These  are  widely  used  in  Germany,  in  many  schools ' 
exclusively,  in  some  concurrently  with  otJiers.  Of  the  latter, 
mention  m^y  be  made  of  the  following:  — 

Bitrih  iimi  Niederley.     Die  Schulwerkstiitt.     Leipzig,  1882. 
Gelhv,     Dor  HandfertigkeitiiunterrichL     Dresden,  1885> 
Hfvht.     FapparbeitoiL     Drei  Hofte.     Gera,  18H!». 
Mailer    ti'   hfilUjraf,      Lebrgang    ftlr  die    Hubuhmkarbeiten. 

Berlin,  1889. 
Urban.       Die     Knalietiba  iidarbei  t.       Metliod  iscli     geordnete 

Sammking  znr  Anfertigiing  einiiM'bor  Holznrbeiten    Wien, 

lH8a 
VvllerH.       Kerbschnittvorlagen.        Hamburg,     18811        Nene 

Folge,  189L 
Cm  HZ.     Klf'ineist'iiarbeit.     Eiislingen,  18!>0. 
Kodi.     Dur  Kurbscbnitt.     CHrlsrube.  1890. 
Fidbjivfti'  Wackrvimh     Dor  Kerbsehniti,     ISerlin,  1890. 
KumjifL     Anscliaunng  nnd  Darstollung.     I*Mrmstadt,  1890. 
htjHjte^      Kerbschnittvorlagcn     dor    Lubeuker    Scbtllerwork- 

statt     Altona,  1891. 
St  linn.        Lctipziger      Vorlage  blatter      fUr     Tbonfingenirboit 

ThouyJehen.  Thonsehneiden    ii.  Modellirrn.    I,      Leipzip 

1892. 
Ui*btin,  Riehter  u.  BlaekimMlcif,    Erzichliche  Knabenhandarbeit. 

Mediodiscli-t^eordnete  \  orlagesammlung.     Graz,  1892. 
Sprhujrr.     Der  KnalKobanilarlKntsuDterricht  im  Anschlusse 

an  den  Zeicben-u  Ibuiinlebre  Unterricht  in  der  Schulo, 

Vier  Hi'fle.     Bresliui,  181)2-4. 
Giifze.     Sebnlbnndfertigkeit.     Leipzig.  1894. 
Lelirgaiig     der     Hobelrmmkarbeit    der    Lehrerbildungaustalt. 

Leipzig,  1894. 
Berliner  Lehrgimg  ftlr  leichte  Holztirbeiten. 
Kffffi,     Der  orste  Untemcht  in  der  Knabenhandarbeit.     Gem, 

IS!  15. 
Stiff nr  tL  Erh'rL    Zeiehnen  iukI  1  larHUerligkeiL    HerlilK  1895. 

Tht^  tiilieles  produced  by  the  work  bailed  ou  these  and  i^niiilar 
books  are  playthings,  objects  of  household  use  in  town  and 
country,  .school  utensils,  and  maturials  for  object  lessons  and 
other  instrnction.  In  the  production  of  these  objects  the  child 
learns  and  executes  those  exercises  w^hieh  are  considered  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  luastery  of  the  technique  of  the  jjartiVnilar 
branch,  suited  to  the  age  of  the  child.  Instruction  in  technique 
^s   given   either  individually  or   to   groups   or  classes.     When 
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Manual  Instructiou  for  bop  began  to  ^pi't^ad  at  the  begin- 
riling  of  tlie  eighties,  iastruction  was  generally  given  to  in- 
dividuals.  At  that  time  the  instructors  had,  as  a  rule,  Uyo  little 
practical  experience  to  be  able  to  help  themselves  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  arising  from  the  inequality  of  the  pupils,  the 
[materials,  the  tools,  etc.,  in  any  other  way  than  by  taking  the 
pupils  individually.  But  seeing  that  if  it  was  intended  to  grade 
the  instruction  by  elassesj  each  boy  must  l)e  doing  the  same 
work,  tills  individual  instruction  was  a  very  great  waste  of 
energy.  To  remedy  this  defect  the  boys  were  diNided  into 
gnmpR,  and  each  group  instructed  separately*  But  all  fai*- 
sighted  teachers  admit  that  this  ought  only  to  be  a  stage  towards 
class-instruction — the  ultimate  aim,  which  in  many  cases  may 
nut  yet  be  attained,  but  which  must  be  clearly  kept  in  view. 

Professioual  teachers  arc  uow^  fortunately,  almost  exclusively 
euiployed  as  manual  instructors,  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  the  instruction  had  oft^^n  to  be  entrusted  t*)  artisans* 
since  sufficient  teachers  were  not  everywhere  to  be  found  posses- 
sing the  necessary  taste  and  skill  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
Mork,  The  *'  Deutsche  Vereiu  "  has  rightly  hud  it  down  as  one 
of  their  principles  tliat  if  manual  instruction  is  a  part  of  educa- 
tion, it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Cflucator,  Experience  has 
pi'oved  it  easier  for  a  teacher  to  acquire  the  necessary  technical 
skill  than  for  an  artisan  to  become  a  teacher.  The  Association 
uoht»lds  the  principle  the  **  master''  in  the  workshop,  the  teacher 
in  the  schooL  Ace  todin^Hv  it  has  also  taken  in  hand  the  train- 
ing of  the  instructors,  and  carries  on  this  work  at  the  training 
school  at  Leipzig,  whicli  it  established  in  July  1889,  This 
tmining  college  sprang  out  of  the  summer  holiday  courses  held 
at  the  Leipzig  school  workshops  in  1884-5-6.  Every  year  this 
institution  holds  courses  in  the  following  branches, 

(L)  Insiruition  in  the  exercises  of  the  preliminary  cijurse, 
given  by  a  Leipziir  teacher  and  a  niistiTss,  who  instructs  the 
students  of  the  *'  Kindergarten-Seminar  *'  of  the  Municipal  Con- 
tinuation School  for  Girls  in  the  practice  of  the  Kindergarten. 

(2.)  Cardboard  work  under  the  direction  of  a  master  book- 
binder 

(3.)  Carpentry  work,  under  the  direction  of  a  luaster  joiurr. 

(4.)  Kural  woodwork^  under  the  direction  of  a  wlieelwright. 

(5.)  Wood-carving,  under  the  direction  of  a  sculptor. 

((].)   Metal  work,  under  the  direction  of  a  master  locksmith, 

(7.)  Rural  uo'lnl  wnrk,  oiitlrr  Jh«'  ilireeiitm  nf  t!i^*  sunn* 
instructor. 

(8.)  Clay  and  pla^itilmc  modelling,  taught  by  the  scuiptur» 

(9.)  Gardening  and  fruit-growing,  taught  by  one  of  the 
lecturers  at  the  irnivursity  Agricultural  Institute* 

(10.)  Glasswork  (for  the  construction  of  physical  apparatus), 
by  a  Professor  from  a  Real  gymnasium. 
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The  aim  of  tlie  instruoiion  in  the  Tarious  braaeUes  is  priuci- 
pally  the  acquisition  of  teclinical  skill,  and  the  educational 
aimlication  of  iliis  skill  to  the  preparation  of  materials  for  object 
lessons  J  atteniion  is  also  paid  to  the  construction  of  apparatus 
for  instruction  in  JCature  Knowledge,  Geography,  Mathematics, 
Physics ;  but  this  is  hardly  suiticiently  simple,  if  we  adhere  to 
the  principle  that  the  pupils  mu«t  be  able  to  reproduce  tlio 
apparatus  without  much  difficulty,  should  he  be  culled  upon  lo 
conduct  exi}erimentvS  for  himself. 

These  coui-tics  last  «ix  weeks,  and  are  held  three  tinu's  a  \t'tit, 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  in  the 
autumn.  Nearly  all  the  jmrtioi pants  are  teachers  from  Ger- 
many and  abroad,  the  Geinians  Innng  principally  teachers  in 
elementary  or  intermediate  .schooh  or  training  colleges,  seldom 
University  trained  teachers  from  higher  Hchools,  Of  foreign 
countries  England  has  always  sent  no  incouisiderahlo  number  to 
Leipzig;  many  with  exhibitions  from  the  County  (Viuncils* 
Even  though  similar  courses  have  been  instituted  for  theui  at 
home  English  teachers  are  still  to  be  found  at  Leipzig. 

To  make  a  strict  methodical  progress  from  the  easier  to  the 
more  difficult  jjossible,  the  institntion  has  gradually  set  up  a 
normal  course  for  ea<.'h  branch  of  instruction,  according  to  which 
the  students  have  U)  work.  These  courses  of  instruction  are  sup- 
plemented by  a  Jarge  collection  ot  models,  which  have  been 
i nought  together  in  the  course  of  years.  Besides  these  models, 
thi*  institution  possesses  a  collection  ol  ijatterns  and  a  library, 
which  are  available  for  those  who  are  following  the  courses,  and 
f*»r  the  meml)ers  uf  the  Association.  Tlie  special  monthly  maga- 
zine (Blatter  fiir  Knabenhandarbeit)  [H'ovides  the  intellectual 
link  between  friends  and  supporters  of  Manual  Instruction,  'Ihe 
magazine  contains  general  articles  of  a  theoretical,  liistorical,  and 
statistical  nature,  the  notices  of  the  Asscx-ialionj  jllustratecl 
tlescriptions  of  articles  made,  practical  novelties  for  the  workshop* 
noivs  on  the  progress  of  the  work,  a  bibliography,  and  occasional 
ci  iticism  of  the  new  books  on  the  subject,  and  a  current  list  of 
ifCwjn  embers. 

Since  July^  189b,  the  institution  has  been  housed  in  its  own 
buildings,  lUHjvided  for  it  by  the  town  jf  Leipzig,  and  granted  on 
the  most  liberal  terms — at  present  at  a  rental  e(pn%'ah'nt  to  the 
interest  on  ihe  outlay  for  the  building  only,  and  not  for  the  sitiv 
The  town  lias  also  surreudered  the  right  <»F  withdrawal  of  the 
lease,  while  the  Asstrciatiou,  if  it  found  itself  unable  to  pay  the 
rent»  could  reni^n  tlie  lease.  If  t!ie  Association  sliouki  desire 
to  buy  till'  building,  it  is  ])ossible  that  the  yearly  interest  (whicdi 
ill  Tts*'li  is  not  high)  would  be  reckoned  as  an  annual  redempti^m 
of  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent.  The  town  also  advanced  a 
large  £uni  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  fittings  and  equip- 
ment. The  building  consists  of  a  basement,  three  ttoors,  and 
attics,  and  contains  the  following  rooms:  in  the  basement  ihe 
caretaker*s  rooms,  a  room  for  gardening,  a  workshop  for  clay- 
modelling  ;  on  the  ground  tioor,  a  camng-room,  a  workshop  ftu- 
metal-wnrk  and  rural  carpentry,  and  an  exhibition  room:    ou 
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the  Erst  floor  a  lecture  room,  also  used  for  social  meetiiigs  of  ttm 
students  following  the  courses,  reading  and  writing  rooms,  a 
room  for  the  Director  and  the  staff,  and  a  second  exhibition  room ; 
un  the  second  floor  a  carpenters'  shop,  a  room  for  card-board 
work,  and  a  third  exhibition  room ;  on  the  top  floor  a  second 
card*board  room,  and  workshop  for  the  preliminary  course,  a 
olass-room  for  tho  ^o-called  school  ilaiiual  Work,  and  a  fourth 
(exhibition  room  for  the  productions  of  other  workshops,  and, 
lastly,  a  atore-room. 

Behind  the  house  lies  a  garden,  an  excellent  object  lesson  for 
those  students  that  take  an  interest  in  school-gardening. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Leipzig  Seminar,  in  the  course  of  years, 
a  number  of  other  institutions  have  sprung  up,  which  supply  the 
needed  training  for  manual  instructors  in  various  parts  of  Qer- 
I'lany,  and  supply  it  satisfactorily.      We  can  cite  the  courses  in 
Barmen,   Berlin,   Breslau,  Danzig,  Darmstadt,    Dresden*  Essen, 
Gera,   Gotha,   Koln,   Konigsberg,   Posen,  and  Thorn.     Some  of 
them  try  t^o  spt^eialise  in  certain  directions;  for  example,  in  the 
JJanustatlt   course    of    Prof,   Kiinifia   the   manual    exercises    are 
directly  connected  with  the  instruction  in  Geometry ;  in  Konigs- 
herg  the  aim  is  to    bring    manual  instruction    into    as  close  a 
relation  as  possible  with  the  curriculum.     No  doubt  there  is  still 
inom  and  opportunity  enough  in  Germany  for  the  establishment 
of  such  local  courses  at  other  centres.       For  institutions  on  so 
large  a  scale  as  that  of  the  Leipzig  Seminar  are  not  necessary 
to  enable  the  teacher  Ui  acquire  such  a  mastery  <*t'  the  technique 
of  any  branch  as  he  can  utilise  in  tlie  instniction  of  his  class ; 
tliis  he  can  acquire  from  any  capable  master-wurkman  in  the 
provinces.     The  management  of  the  Leipzig  Seminar  seem  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  and,  therefore,  make  it  rightly  their  aim 
to  develop  their  courses  as  central  courses    for  those  who  have 
passed  beyontl  the  elementary  stage,  and  wish  to  still  further 
extend  their  practice  and  tbeoretica!  knowledge.       Besides  these 
opportunities  fnr  practical  training  there  exists,  since  1895,  a 
yearly  course  of  lectures  (with  demonstrations)  on  the  theoiy* 
"Tins  course  is  hehl  by  the  iviiter  of  this  article  every  summer  at 
Jena,  and  forms  part  of  the  Holiday  Course  that  has  been  held 
thert^  lor  the  la^t   ten   ycar*^.     These  lectures   survey  t!ie  whole 
field   of   Manual    Instruction,    including   the   Kindergarten  and 
occupations   for   girls,    and    also   the    school-like    arrangements 
w^bicli  have  Ijcen  provided  to  foster  a  love  for  labour  in  both 
sexes,  after  the  elementary  school  course  is  over.       The  demon- 
strations are  intcnderl  to  cxcToplifv  the  course  c»f  inst  rue  lion  in 
those  schools  in  which  Manual  Instruution  is  an  organic  part  of 
the  curriculum,     A  collection   of  the  literahire  on   the  subject 
is  also  exhibited,  and  the  lectures  are  followed  by  a  discussion. 

If  we  ask  what  results  the  Association  has  achieved  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  efforts  to  include  Manual  Instruction 
among  the  etlueative  occupations  in  which  it  is  (lesired  to 
interest  the  voung  out  of  scliool  hours,  and  those  which  aim 
at  its  inclusion  among  the  direct  means  of  school  education. 
With  rep^ard  to  the  first,  one  may  say  that  the  success  has  been 
most  remarkable.       This  i^  shown  not  only  in  the  number  of 
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Workshops  which  have  been  started  directly  or  indirectly 
UiToii^h  their  instiiimeatality^  but  ulso  in  the  zeal  and  carelul- 
nesij  which  the  boya  display  in  their  work ;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
interest  which  aduJts  have  learnt  to  take  in  this  means  u±  educa- 
tion. To  tlie  teacher  it  is  a  new  and  very  welcome  ally  against 
idleness,  the  root  of  all  evil ;  for,  irnni  the  very  nature  of  the 
work,  every  hour  won  in  this  %vay  from  idleness  makes  for  moral 
progress, 

Uu  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  its  inclusion  aniid  the  direct 
means  of  education,  the  task  is  as  good  as  not  begun.  Thern 
exiists  as  yet  no  school  in  Germany  in  which  Manual  Instniction 
is  treated  wdth  the  same  consideration  as  the  other  branches  ot 
instnictionj  and  allowed  to  exercise  full  influence  on  all  those 
branches  with  which  it  can  be  connected.  We  must,  however,  in 
all  fairness,  add  that  some  imjiortaiit  attempts  have  already  bei^i 
made  in  this  direction. 

Prof.  Kumpa,  for  example,  at  the  Techoieal  High  School  in 
Dai-mstadt,  bases  his  geometrical  instruction  on  manual  occupa- 
tions, by  illustrating  geometrical  concepts  and  propositions  with 
models,  which  are  then  drawn,  and  afterwards  represented  in  the 
solid.  For  this  representation,  card-board,  or  thin  boards  (e*.//., 
cigai'  boxes)  are  used.  The  implements  employed  are  of  the 
simplest  nature,  and  the  jirodurtion  is  very  easy.  With  this  re- 
presentation of  the  model  is  assw.iated  the  application  of  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  to  the  making  of  simple  objects  ot 
every-day  use,  based  on  such  geometrical  propositions.  1  ho  lA- 
vantages  of  this  method  are :  (1)  the  serpience  of  objects  is  ^oainly 
determined  by  the  geometrical  instruction,  as  the  teehnir|ue  ol 
productioni  Tt^quires  no  sejmrate  methodical  course;  (2)  the 
instruction  can  be  carried  on  in  each  class,  without  any  great 
outlay,  side  by  side  with  the  instruction  in  geometry  or  even 
during  the  same. 

It  has  also  been  attem]ded  to  connect  ^ranufd  Instruction  with 
Drawing-  Two  methfuls  are  possil>le  :  Manual  Instruction  either 
precedes  the  Drawing  or  ince  versa.  The  first  method  is  that 
adopted  by  Herr  Hertel,  a  drawing  master  in  Z^nckau.  He 
first  of  all  discusses  with  his  class  one  of  the  following  simple 
geometrical  forms — sphere^  cylinder,  cone,  cube,  prism,  pyramid, 
oval,  ellipse;  then  the  bodies  are  moulded  in  plaslilina,  without 
any  pattern;  firstly,  in  the  same  si;^e  as  the  original  modrl,  ihvu 
larger,  then  smaller.  The  copy  is  then  compared  with  the  original 
to  see  what  is  wrong;  that  is  corrected  again  without  a  pattrrn. 
If  the  correction  is  satisfactory  the  model  thus  moulded  is  drawn 
on  paper,  or  a  slate,  from  ditferent  points  of  vif»w  and  in 
profile.  The  original  simple  Iiodies  are  now  combined,  antl  the 
new  fonns  again  modelled  and  drawn*  Finally^  the  instnic- 
tion  deals  with  objects  from  real  life,  which  are  based  on  the 
primary  forms  that  have  been  studied. 

The  method  of  allowing  Drawing  to  precede  Manual  Instrm 
tion  is  followed  by  Sche re r,  Inspector  of  Town  Schools  in  Worm«, 
and  l>v  Dr,  Springer,  District  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Neurode 
(Silesia).     For  the  first  three  yeai*8  Scherer  has  the  Drawing 
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copy  reproduced  In  a  somewhat  altered  form  in  card-boardj  and 
then  cut  with  a  knife  (at  first,  in  secure  a  clean  eclge^  the  T 
Mjuure  is  allowed)-  In  tJie  fcairth  yea)',  out  of  the  surface  figure^s, 
cut  from  the  carrl-board,  .solid  bodies  are  formed,  which  are  then 
drawn  in  outline,  ek'vation,  and  pcrspt»ctive.  In  this  method, 
Manual  Instruction  reniain>i  finite  within  the  limits  of  the  cur- 
ricnluiu,  ami  can  lie  carried  nn  wilh  very  simple  means*  Dr. 
Springer  is  not  cont^^nt  with  the  n»ere  rejirotluctiou  of  the  form, 
but  uses  tlie  Drawings  as  patterns  in  a  course  of  chip-carving, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  Drawing.  The  pupirs  attention  ia 
thus  directed  to  flio  adaptaliility  oi  drawn  forms,  and  they  gain 
life  and  intere?*t.  Fret-work,  metal-work,  and,  afterwards,  car- 
pentiy,  accompany  the  in.structJon,  and  here  the  carving  finds 
a  practical  application. 

Al>out  ten  years  ago,  in  the  practising  school  of  the  University 
Pedagogical  Seminar,  at  Jena,  ProL  Rein  connected  the  claj'- 
modeiiing  with  the  instruction  in  Histoiy.  In  the  Seminar  cla&s 
of  Gymnasuim  jjupils,  which  has,  unfortunately,  cea«^ed  to  exii^t, 
tlie  Hist(Kry  programme  included  a  description  of  the  architec- 
tural protluctions,  characteristic  of  each  jioriod*  Thus,  while 
considering  Egyptain  civilisation,  the  pyramid  of  Cheops/  tlie 
Kgyptian  t<*m]de  pillars  without  ornaments,  the  conventional 
lotus  flower,  the  papyrus  blossom,  pylons  without  ornament,  etc, 
were  discussed  ;  in  the  Htvmeiic  age^  the  arms  and  utensils  of  the 
period*  "Wliatever  was  so  discnssed,  was  also,  as  far  as  time 
permitted,  modelled  in  clay* 

We  must  not  frrget  to  mention  the  different  school  appliances 
which,  in  some  w<»rksl)ops,  arc  constructed  hy  the  pupils;  r.y., 
card-boaifl  models  of  geometrical  bodies :  plane  tignres  made  of 
wire;  models  to  illustrate  grmnetrical  propositions;  simple 
apparatus  for  instruction  in  Natural  Science;  nuwlels  of  geogra- 
]jhiea!  entities  (Mountains,  Valleys,  Landscaiies»  etc.),  made  from 
cai'd-hourd  strips;  models  of  certain  kinds  ol  houses  (r,*^.,  pile- 
dwclling>).  Instead  of  the  laborious  combination  of  these  geo- 
graphical entities  out  of  card-l>oard  strips,  occasionally,  but 
unfortunately  quite  exreptionally,  such  reliefs  are  prepared  from 
moist  sand  in  a  ro<fm  set  apart  for  tlie  purpose. 

The  school  garden  must  also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
By  this  is  not  meant  any  teacher's  garden,  which  lies  close  to  the 
school,  nor  such  a  one  as  is  frequently  found  in  large  towns,  in 
which  plants  are  ^rown  on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  >'cIko1s  of  the  ti>wn  with  materials  for  botanical  in- 
struction, but  a  garden  which,  undei'  the  direction  of  the  teacher, 
is  kept  in  order  by  the  pupils,  and  in  which  each  pupil  has  his 
own  plot^  where  he  is  sole  master.  Such  a  garden  serves  many 
purposes,  and  around  the  many  manual  exercises  which  it 
demands',  quite  a  nnml)er  of  other  branches  of  the  instruction  may 
be  concentrated  without  any  undue  wresting  of  their  own  special 
character.  Such  gardens  are  foimd  occasionally  in  Thuringia 
and  Saxony,  but  their  classic  home  is  Austria. 

Lastly,  we  must  police  the  State  Manual  Training  Schools 
(Handwerkorwhulen)  in  Atistria,     Tbey  receive  hov«  from    ho 
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Klenieiitary  Sehoola  as  early  as  tlie  age  of  1^  (provided  tliey 
bring  good  reports),  and,  haviDg  a  two  or  three  years'  course, 
replace  the  two  highest  classes  of  the  elementary  school,  as  in 
Austria  the  school  period  lasts  from  Ij  to  14.  At  tlie  same 
time,  the  iiLstrnciioTi,  cveiv  iii  tlu^  lowest  cWs,  assumes  the 
character  of  a  direct  preparation  for  a  manual  calling;  and  so, 
side  by  side  with  theoretical  branches,  practical  instruction 
in  the  workshop  plays  an  important  {lart.  This  is  given  by 
two  foremen,  one  tor  carpentry,  the  other  for  metal- 
work.  In  the  lowest  class,  all  boys  receivci  instruction  in  both 
wood  and  metal -work  :  in  the  second  class  they  must  decide 
whether  they  will  follow  a  trade  working  chiefly  in  wood  or  metal, 
and  the  schocd  is  divided  arcorflingly  into  two  groups,  the 
theoretical  instruction  is  adapted  to  tlic  fnlurc  calling.  The 
Austrian  Government  seems  to  have  obtained  good  results  from 
these  schools,  for  new  ones  are  continually  being  opened. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  exists  in  Germany,  but  it  may  be  noted  that 
an  idea,  similar  to  that  on  w^bich  the  Austrian  schools  are 
tVnuuled,  was  upheld,  40  years  ago,  in  Leipzig  by  Prol  Ziller. 
He  proposed  that  this  introdurtory  trade  instruction  sliould  be 
assigned  to  s]iecial  alternative  rdasses  in  ih(}  JClementary  School. 
Fiom  the  arrangements,  wiiich  have  been  described,  it  is  clear 
how  great  is  the  interest  taken  iu  the  attempts  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  an  organic  connection  of  Manual  Instruction  with  the 
curriculum,  From  the  needs  of  the  various  branches  of  instruc- 
tion (tieometry,  Drawing,  History,  Geography),  one  is  led  to 
make  the  sanje  demand.  The  Association  has  lately  pressed 
for  a  tentative  introduction  of  Manual  Instruction  into  some 
schools  where  the  circumst^inces  are  particularly  favourable,  f.//., 
where  the  school  authorities  are  well-disposed,  where  the  .sldll  of 
a  particular  teacher  encourages  such  an  attempt,  or  where  some 
other  special  means  for  the  purpose  are  available.  Meanwhile*, 
Komo  towns  have  determined  to  make  the  introduction  of  Manual 
Instruction  oliligatory  from  Easter,  1897,  and,  in  view  of  the  pre- 
sent situalitui,  this  may  be  considered  an  advance ;  but  it  must 
also  l>e  remarked  that  this  compulsor}'  introduction  does  not  pre- 
clude the  jKissibility  of  Manual  Instruction  remaining  really 
as  muck  outside  the  curriculum  as  before,  Thx.4  danger  will 
always  exist  ^o  long  as  the  *'  programmes  "  set  up  by  the  Asso- 
ciation (which  are  directed  towards  the  attainment  of  technical 
idiill)  have  not  been  so  remodelled  that  the  theoretical  instruc- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  the  "  j)redominant  partner,''  to  which 
Manual  Instruction  has  to  subordinate  itself.  One  must  assume 
that  any  scheme  drawn  xip  for  the  iheoretical  branches  of  in- 
struction is  conscientiously  deduced  from  the  general  aim  of 
education,  and  the  special  aim  of  each  individual  branch.  It  must 
provide  a  firm,  unalterable  frame- work,  into  which  all  else  must 
fit.  Each  branch,  not  Manual  Instruction  simply,  occupies,  with 
i^gard  to  this  general  aim  of  education,  a  subordinate  position. 
If,  then,  the  scheme  for  the  theoretieal  branches  has  been  fixed, 
the  friends  of  Manual  Instruction  must  see  how  this  latter  can 
be  most  suitably  organised  w*ithin  the  space  assigned  to  it;  so 
that  the  technical  progress  in  each  kind  of  occupation  may  be 
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least  interfered  with.      The  Association  thought  that,  i£  it  per- 
lected  lis  i>rograumie.s  fniiu  the  point  of  ^dew  of  technique,  the 
curricula  of  the  schools  must  be  adapted  to  suit  them;   but  the 
mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  and,  eventually,  there  will 
be  no  course  open  but  for  Mahomet  to  come  to  the  mountam. 
This  step  ought  to  have  been  taken  years  ago,  for  the  salvation  of 
the  school.     Yeara  ago,  it  was  proposed  by  the  writer  of  this 
paper  to  take  certain  typical  cxirricula,  and  work  them  thrcmgh, 
tiranch  by   branch,   to  nee   how  far  manual   occupations  could 
Ik?  included,  and  it  was  to  be  considered  how  tht\^e  occui)atii»ns 
might   be   executed   with   the   simplest   materials,   the   simjdest 
tools,  and  the  ainiplcat  teclmique.     The  example  of  Professor 
Xumpa   proves   that   by   starting   in    thiai   manner,    with    the 
needs    of   each    individual    branch,    success    might    have    been 
attained.     The  opposition  which  the  Association  has  lately  had 
to    encounter,    evt*n    from    persons    who    are   convinced    of    the 
necessity  of  supplementing  instruction  by  occupations,  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  Association  itself;    and  if  the   Prussian 
Government  has  hitcly  declared  that  there  is  no  intention  of 
introducing  Mamud  Instmction  into  the  schools,  it  is  certainly 
not    due    to   opposition   of    tlie    Prussian    Seminar- Directors    to 
educational  progress  (as  the  friends  of  the  Association  maintain) ; 
but  the  Prussian  IHitH'tors  arc  probaldy  ctmvinced  that  the  only 
kind    of    Manual    Jnstruction    now    prevalent    in    Germany    is 
unsuited  to  the  school.     (  ertainly  no  one  will  deny  that  the  Asso- 
ciation is  impelled  by  an  honest  zeal,  and  has  disi)layed  an  admir- 
able activity;   but  it  lias  not  taken  the  proper  measures  for  the 
evolution  ot  occupations  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  school,  and  it  might  as  well  admit  this  at  once.      For  it  is 
absolutely   impossible   to   attain   this    end   in   an   independent 
institution,  which  lacks  close  and  continuous  intercourse  with 
school  practice.       Such  familiarity  with  the  needs  of  the  school 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose* 

For  the  proper  development  of  suitable  occupations,  not  only 
is  this  intimate  connection  with  the  school  necessary,  but  the 
school  must  be  one  quite  unfettered  with  regard  to  its  curricu- 
liHu,  and  answerable  only  to  the  laws  of  the  science  of  education ; 
a  school  in  which  it  is  permissible,  with  due  regard  to  pedago- 
gical prinei])les,  to  make  experiments  with  new  mcthoas,  with 
new  branches.  Of  such  a  school  a  training  school  of  Manual 
Instruction  would  form  an  integral  [)art,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Headmaster  of  the  school.  The  school  determines  on  the 
ground  of  scientific  considerations,  what  form  of  Manual  Instruc- 
tion shall  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  and  the  Training 
School  determines  the  technical  means  and  methods.  These 
methods  are  then  sulijected  tt)  a  stringent  test  in  the  practice 
of  the  school  (and  ])erliaps  of  some  other  schools  as  well)»  If 
it  is  found  that  alteration  is  needed,  this  is  made,  and  repeated 
till  a  satisfactory  result  is  i obtained.  To  fulfil  all  Ihese  condi- 
tions, the  school  must  stand  under  the  j>rotection  of  tlie  freedom 
of  a  University,  where  the  director  of  tlie  school  is  the  Professor 
of  Pedagogy^ — it  must  be  the  practising  school  of  a  University 
Pedagogical  Seminar. 
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We  have,  unfortunately,  only  one  such  Seminar  scbcwl  in  Ger- 
many, and  even  here  there  is  no  **  experimental  station  **  for 
j«ehnoI  Manual  Instruction.  If,  in  the  place  of  this  dngle  in- 
stance,  tliere  existed  at  each  University  such  a  seminar,  aud  such 
a  practising  sclmol  with  a  Manual  Training  workshop,  one  would 
he  astonished  to  hnd  how  quickly  the  problem  of  the  needs  of 
the  school  would  be  solved.  The  cost  of  such  an  additional 
branch  to  the  seminar  woukl  be  inconsiderable  compared  with 
the  present  actual  expenditure  oi  the  Leipzig  Seminar,  which 
would  probaldy  suffice  to  maintain  such  additional  courses  at  all 
pedagogical  seminars  in  German  !"niversities.  We  may,  per- 
haps, live  to  see  England  and  America,  which  are  making  the 
most  praiseworthy  efforts  In  edncaiional  matters,  or  any  other 
country,  anticipate  us  in  this  matter.  Tn  supplement  the  ordinary 
school  education  l»y  a  well  thought-out  pedagogical  system 
of  Manual  Instruction  is  a  pressing  need  among  all  civilised 
nations,  and  a  large  measure  of  Fame  awaits  the  man  who  suc- 
cessfully solves  the  pnj!>lem. 

Having  now  t<iken  a  short  survey  of  the  development  of  Manual 
Instruction  in  German  practice,  it  remains  to  discuss  the  prin* 
ciples  of  its  relation  to  the  aim  of  education. 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  tn  so  equip 
the  pupil  that,  when  its  protective  influence  is  withdrawn,  he 
may  be  able  to  fake  his  share  in  the  duties  of  his  age,  as  far  as 
social  position  and  individual  capacity  admit.  This  demands 
a  rudmienf^ry  insight  into  the  social  organism »  The  pupil  can 
only  acquire  such  an  insight  if  his  school  instruction  has  enabled 
him,  in  some  measure,  to  grasp  the  preliminary  assumptions. 
These  lie  rooted  in  the  past,  and  therefore  the  chief  task  of  ethica- 
tive  instruction  is  to  lead  the  pupil,  by  means  of  a  consideration 
of  history,  to  understand  the  development  of  human  civilisation. 
Humanity  owes  any  progress  it  may  have  made  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  to  iis  own  resolute,  careful  toil,  Oi\^lisatian  is,  in 
fact,  toil ;  and  we  must  trace  in  s^niupathy  and  admiration  the 
course  of  human  toil  through  the  chain  of  human  development. 
Naturally,  education  can  only  concern  itself  with  the  work  of 
large  groups.  The  actual  content  and  the  real  ideals  of  huma<i 
toil  can  only  be  found  in  that  which  has  engiiged  whole  groups 
of  humanity  through  a  succession  oi  generations.  The  key  to  this 
lies  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  civilisation.  By  civilisation 
(Kultur),  we  understand  the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind 
in  all  fields  of  work*  But  this  is  not  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word.  When  the  word  *' culture  "  first  became  current  in 
ancient  Kome,  it  signified  the  tiebl  of  bodily  toil,  the  cultivation 
of  the  Mill,  and  the  imjuovement  of  iis  products,  as  is  seen  in 
such  expressions  as  *'  cohre  affros"  The  change  of  meaning  points 
to  a  close  connection  between  culture  in  the  original  confined 
sense,  material  culture,  and  culture  in  the  figurative  sense, 
intelh'ctual  culture,  and  in  particular  between  the  latter  and  one 
branch  of  material  culture  to  which  lan£,niage  has  given  special 
prominence — -the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  agriculture.  With 
lanjruage.  however,  the  naive  popular  conscience,  poet^s,  philo- 
sophers, historians,  and  political  economists  agree  ;  agriculture 
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is  the  source  of  uU  higher  cidture.  The  whole  course  of  human 
development  actually  contirmK  this  lact,  that  all  intellectual 
culture  is  deeply  inllu en ced  by  ihc^  uiuterial.  There  exists,  even,  a 
school  ot  hiistoriaus  which  regards  material  culture  (or,  with  re- 
ference to  the  world  of  human  toil,  we  may  say  economic  culture) 
as  the  final  detenaining  cause  of  all  intellectual  cuUnre,  of  law, 
morality,  religiou,  art*,  and  science,  and  findsj  in  economic  his- 
toric the  sole  ke^^  for  the  comprehension  of  all  processes  in  eveiy 
field  of  civilisation*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  influence  of  economic 
on  intelliML'iual  culture  cannut  he  denied,  and,  therefore,  in  edu- 
caticJii,  the  history  of  tliis  economic  culture  must  be  trailed 
throug'h  the  centuries  with  equal  care  with  the  iutclh^ctual. 

In  a  .summary  survey  of  CH?onomic  history,  we  may  note  the 
folluwnn^  pointii.  An  ecnnomic  fact  of  the  first  magnitude  is 
the  transitiim  from  nomadic  to  a  settled  life.  The  fixed  [M»int 
of  attntcliori  rroulccl  bv  the  iiiuuoviibb' lum.se  Jiiitl  its  appenda^^cs. 
(whether  Ihesi*  latter  \w  lii'ld  in  corporaie  or  inilividual  owiier- 
shi|i),  proved  itself  so  ioliut'iitial  in  all  aspects  of  culture  tliat 
we  are  well  justified  in  dating  an  important  era  in  human 
development  from  the  cessatirui  of  nomadic  life.  Within  this 
period  of  wandering,  we  can  distiguish  two  stages.  In  one,  man 
gains  his  Hvtdihood  by  hunting  (Stage  of  Huoting  and  Fishing)  ; 
in  the  second,  by  training  and  rearing  animals  to  serve  his  pui-- 
posG  during  the  whole  of  liis  life.  (Pastcual  Stage.)  Before 
man  had  learnt  to  tame  and  rear  animals  (which  in  itself  appears 
no  inconsiderable  intellectual  activity^  and  an  amount  of^experi- 
ence  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time),  he  has  no  option  but 
to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  nr,  as  the  political  economist  says, 
frcmi  the  mere  en  joymt'ut  ot  natural  goods.  At  this  stage,  what- 
ever is  found,  caught,  seiz4>d,  and  collected,  is  immediately  u«^ed 
for  domesiic  purpose-^,  either  totally  unprepared  or  with  the  least 
artifice  possible.  We  might  call  this  st^ge  that  of  **  simple 
a|>propriation.'*  W'ithin  the  period  of  fixed  homes  there  are  also 
two  distinct  stages — the  stage  of  agriculture,  where  man  actu- 
ally tills  the  ground,  and  himself  reaps  all  the  blessings  that 
this  work  bnr«gs ;  and  the  stage  of  industry  and  civic  toil.  If 
the  work  of  {he  townsman  is  performed  under  the  restrictiims 
imjjosetl  by  a  narrow  Guild  (as  in  mediaeval  days,  and  far  into 
modern  times),  it  is  th*-  stage  ot  *' Guild  handicraft,"  which  is 
followed  by  the  n  on -guild  civic  industry—the  stage  of  modern 
citizenship,  characterised  by  the  general  emplo^Tnent  of  steam 
power  and  electricity,  and  by  factory  production. 

We  thus  obtain  an  ascending  ladder  of  economic  progress,  and 
this  is  best  studied  by  connecting  it  with  the  consideration  of 
typical  persons,  who  are  representative  of  the  particular  economic 
ideal.  For  all  abstract  ideas  are  best  understood  bv  the  young 
when  they  are  embodied  in  concrete  personages.  These  would 
be  the  Hunter,  the  Fisbf^rman,  (Ih:  Nomad  Shepherd,  the  Farmer, 
the  Craftsman,  and  tlip  mntlorn  citizt'Ti.  The  iwstrnction  han  to 
show  how  at  ea(di  stage  man  has  used  natural  products  for  his 
•Qwn  use. 

If  the  instruction  does  all  in  it^  power  to  bring  these  stages 
within  the  compreheusion  of  the  ynung,  education  cannot  content 
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iiaeli  with  this  presentation.  The  pupil  must  ba  introduced  to 
tlie  objects  nf  nature,  not  merelj  through  the  intellect,  but 
also  actively;  in  order  that  the  theoretical  observatitiii  of 
nature  may  not  he  too  ?<tnmgly  oppo-^ed  to  the  technoh»gicai 
point  of  view  of  a  mastery  over*  uaime ;  so  that  tlie  pupil  may 
gain  a  faint  idea  i.f  the  ditliculties  that  arise  when  man  attempts 
to  re-fashion  natural  ohjeets  according  to  his  will.  Some,  at 
lea.st,  of  the  experiences  of  mankind  in  tlie  working  up  of  natural 
ubjects,  the  pupil  must  pass  through  within  the  modpst  limits 
tiiat  the  flclKxd  must  always  observe,  ilodern  edueaiiim  still 
cMniTH  Vi  a  one-sided  accentuation  of  Intel  lee tualism— of  mere 
learning;  and  though  this  one-sidodness  has  assumed  a  character 
that  has  hm^  Ih-cu  repudiated  by  all  thinkers,  a  revision  of  the 
eurricula  has  bren  justly  demanded,  based  on  the  principle  that 
Ihi*  individual  experience  of  the  pupil,  his  own  tentative  activity, 
shall  hp  iully  exercised,  ihat  .side  by  side  with  the  head  the  hand  is 
also  engaged  ;  and  this  demand  is  well-founded  when  nnec«insid«»rH 
h(»w  close  is  the  connection  between  the  fraiiting  «tf  lite  hutid  and 
the  intellect.  The  hand  aiding  the  eye  makes  a  nicer  disiinctinu 
of  ideas  of  space  possible.  It  is  an  open  question  whether,  if  we 
were  endowed  with  a  sense  of  sight  but  had  no  hand%  we  should 
be  able  to  find  our  way  about  in  space  as  the  blind  man  does,  tor 
whom  his  hands  must  leplace  his  eyes.  This  nicer  distinctitm  of 
spatial  ideas,  which  the  use  td  the  hands  produces,  is  nece.ssary, 
not  only  because  we  have  to  livij,  move,  do  our  business 
in  this  world  of  space,  Imt  also  because  we  can  hardly  realise 
abstract  non -spatial  ideas  in  any  other  way  than  by  calling  to 
aid  our  ideas  of  space.  If  we  talk  oi  ideas  of  Subordination  and 
Co-ordination,  if  we  speak  of  a  *' before '*  or  **  after"  in  time, 
analogies  In>m  the  wurld  of  space  are  always  t» resent.  If  we  think 
of  intellectual  conception  and  grasping,  we  retain  the  language 
of  spatial  grasping— taking  hidd  of»  etc*  No  animals,  nut  even 
the  most  highly  developed  (with  a  few  exceptions),  are  capable 
of  such  phvsical  seizing  and  gras[dng,  because  their  fore  extremi- 
ties hick  the  anatomical  formation  for  sueh  an  Jictivity.  /Fhis, 
anci  tlic  absence  of  the  power  of  speech,  are  the  reasons  wliy  the 
most  higlily  developed  animals  do  not  attain  Ui  the  formation  o£ 
ideas  ;  and,  as  they  cannot  with  their  extremities  place  anything 
before  thwn  tor  oliservation,  conveniently  dissect  any  object  and 
put  it  together  again,  they  can  form  no  roncepts  in  the  higher 
sense,  have  no  perception  of  the  se]jarate  parts  of  a  compound 
idea.  We  now  understand  why  Herbart  said:  *' The  hand  has 
its  place  of  honour,  «ide  by  side  with  langtmge,  to  raise  man 
above  the  beast."  The  hand  is,  in  a  varietv  of  ways,  serviceable 
in  human  *' dealings.**  With  the  hand  alone  man  can  spin, 
weave,  cut,  dig,  row,  shovel,  mince,  scrub,  rub,  bore,  stick,  knock, 
hit,  push,  beat,  throw»  grind,  tear,  seize,  pinch,  squeeze,  knead, 
shape,  and  paint.  So  here,  too,  he  has  many  aids  to  percer)tion, 
many  means  of  expression  at  his  command,  where  other  aids  and 
means  are  n<^t  io  be  had;  Thus  symbolising  and  abstraction  are 
made  easier  for  him  (as  wc  have  set^n,  he  hives  to  borrow  bis  idea-s 
from  the  world  of  spuce),  and  thus  is  or^ened  for  him  a  way  of 
djsrharge  for  all  tlmt  has  gathered  within  him,  and  which,  at 
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iimeSj  oaa  prove  an  intolerable  burden*    The  hand  is  not  unly 

itself  means  and  iustnmient  (especially  a  modelling  ju><ninipnt 
in  tho  widest  and  symbolic  sense),  but  also  a  "  handle ''  f(»r  other 
iuHtrunients — in  the  hands  of  the  craftsman,  by  which  he  obtains 
a  wider  prospect  for  the  enricliment  of  his  intellectual  life.  Arm 
and  instrument  turm,  at  linies,  a  kind  of  machine,  so  that  the  use 
ot  certain  implements  is  an  incentive  to  study  the  working  oi 
the  Himplest  machines.  The  hand,  through  its  sensibility  to 
heat  and  coldi  is  a  fairly  good  thermometer,  and,  through  it*^ 
power  of  transmitting  sensations  of  pressure,  a  scale  of  toleral)le 
accuracy.  To  test  hardness  and  weight  without  any  instrument, 
in  only  possible  with  the  hand,  and  witliout  it  the  difficulty  of 
fot-ming  an  estimate  would  hv  greatly  increased. 

It  is  evident  that  all  activity  of  the  hand  is  the  easier  the  more 
it  is  practisetl,  and  as  the  acquisition  of  such  manual  skill  in- 
creases the  possibility  of  enriching  the  intellectual  life,  the  train- 
ing of  the  hand  i^  part  of  the  general  intellectual  training  of  man 
—it  is  one  of  the  primaiy  etndiesi  as  Comenius  called  them. 

This  practised  skill  of  the  hand  can  only  be  attained  by  manual 
labour,  and  this  labour  has  its  own  educative  element.  All 
Ial»our  refpiires  a  fixed  aim.  This  aim  is  sub-divided  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  into  secomlary  aim«,  and  these  secon- 
dary aims  are  nuist  clearly  seen  when  the  chief  aim  is  the 
production  of  a  solid  bodv  composed  of  several  parts.  The  pro- 
duction of  such  a  solid  borly  make.s  at  once  clearly  visible  whether 
every  part  of  the  executiim  was  correct.  Manual  instruction  is 
of  great  service  in  education  through  the  control  which  it  con- 
stantly exercises  over  the  right  application  of  the  chains  of  Ideas 
that  accompany  the  production  of  the  olijcct ;  for  well  arranged 
succes^sions  uf  ideas  are  ot  the  greatest  importance  in  mental 
training,  and  the  objective  of  all  instruction.  An  external  occu- 
pation  (such  as  manual  instruction  affords)  exei'ts  a  favourable 
influence  on  the  approximate  and  correct  association  of  ideas ; 
and  each  glance  at  the  work  recalls  to  memory  the  principal  ainu 
the  dominant  griiui>  of  ideas  ;  and  it  is  particularly  in  the  case  of 
ideas  accompanying  manual  work  that  this  dominant  group  of 
ideas  is  easily  retained.  A  glance  at  the  result  of  bis  work  slums 
the  pupil  what  progress  he  has  made,  while  in  theoretical  in- 
structuui  rk  pupil  may  often  work  for  weeks  together  before  he 
notices  any  marked  advance,  because  he  has  no  such  ready  means 
of  oliservation  at  his  command. 

JIanual  Instruction  is  also  to  be  cultivated  for  the  possibility  it 
affords  of  illustrating,  by  observation,  certain  concepts  derived 
from  instruction  and  experience.  The  best  proof  that  a  pupil 
has  understood  a  le^snn,  which  required  spatial  imagination  for 
its  comprehension,  is  his  ability  to  reproduce  the  object  in  the 
solid,  geometrical  bodies  in  mensuration  object  lessoUvS,  an 
apparatus  in  Natural  Science,  a  model  (in  clay  or  other  material) 
of  a  country  studied  in  the  geogra]>liy  lesson.  To  sum  up,  manual 
occupations  arc  to  be  cultivated  on  account  of  the  intimate  con- 
nection b*^tween  m annul  and  mental  training  for  the  disci [dinary 
force  of  physical  toil,  by  reason  of  tlie  possibility  of  making 
rc'dilv  comprehensible  the  ideas  derived  from  instruction  and 
experience* 
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IIiJWfN  uiv  tliert*  remain  5r  tlit^  task  of  making  a  wise  selection  from 
aJi  tlie  inix^ii  id  exei*cises  that  iiuiy  be  u«ed,  eliiefly  by  paying 
atteatitiii  to  that  circle  of  iihvH  which  is  to  lorm  the  fouiidation- 
stuue  ill  the  training  of  the  young,  \i'A.i  the  circle  of  ideas  of  *Jio 
instruction  ;  all  manual  exercises  mnst  he  brought  into  a  clv»se, 
obvious  and  natural  relationship  to  the  instruclioiL  It  is  here  that 
the  framers  of  mtiny  of  the  exercises  current  in  UeiTuauy  have 
gone  astray  by  renouncing  this  relationship  ;  for  they  thus  deprive 
themselves  of  their  best  ally  in  making  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  young.  From  the  point  of  view  of  mere  occupation  such 
exercises  have  indeed  ilieir  value ;  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  as  occujiationa  they  hive  many  better  competitors  for  the 
interest  in  tlie  bo}s,  e.t/,  modern  games  (which  fortunately 
nowadays  are  so  keenly  cultivated),  are,  in  this  connection  far 
]>referable  to  manual  instruction  ;  1st,  because  they  necessitate 
open  air ;  2nd,  l>ecause  such  games  develop  presence  of  mintl 
(which  manual  instruction  does  not) ;  3rd,  because  the  will  of 
the  b*>ys  is  exercised  in  Far  freer  ftisiuon  ;  and  lastly,  because 
tlieir  inllnencL'  tends  lo  develop  social  t|ualities.  There  are 
manual  occupations  in  which  this  last  factor  is  also  present,  but 
it  need  not  be  essentially  so.  On  the  other  hand,  manual  occupa- 
tions, carefully  devised  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  curriculnm, 
have  a  peculiar  value  of  their  own  (which  nothing  can  replace) 
for  clearing  and  visualising  the  confe[its  of  instruction^  and  for 
conneetinj^'  tlieoretical  knowledge  of  nature  Tvith  that  of  the 
mastery  over  nature  gained  by  tecbiucal  t^kill  in  its  widest  sense. 

If  we  connect  the  theoretical  instruction  of  Nature  knowledge 
with  the  considerati(Ui  of  the  economic  culturt'-e]K>chs,  this  con- 
nive t  ion  of  the  curriculum  with  manual  wcupation  would  work  out 
somewhat  as  follows:— As  the  discussion  of  the  culture-epoch* 
presxipposes  a  large  number  of  naloral  experiences,  and  aUo  a 
certain  intellectual  ripeness,  even  when  in  the  instruction  allusion 
is  regularly  made  to  the  pupiFs  own  knowledjje  and  experience 
of  the  present,  it  is  neces.saiy  to  liave  a  ]jreliniinary  introductfuy 
course,  during  which  the  pupil,  in  nnmcrtnis  instructive  walk^ 
under  the  inuacdial  ?  direction  of  tlie  teacher,  has  the  op[»ortunity 
of  b  aruing  how  to  observe  and  comprehend.  This  should  form 
the  Ijeeinniiig  ot  seho(d-life,  and  there  should  be  no  gnnuol  for 
objection  if  in  this  coursi-  (which  might  under  circumstances  last 
two  vears)  sitting  on  the  school  biuiches  should  be  the  except  inn 
and  instruction  in  the  open  air  tho  rule.  In  this  way  tlie  transi- 
tion from  the  perfK^t  freedom  of  the  pre-schtM»l  life  to  the  perfect 
lestri'-^tinn  of  tlie  schoid  (a  transition  at  present  totally  unmiti- 
gated), would  be  rendere{l  less  harsh.  On  the  nnmerous  walks 
(which  would  be  devuted  to  the  eolb^ction  of  **  raw-material  "  for 
later  svstematic  instroetion)  a  nmuber  of  natural  objects  would, 
as  a  matter  oi  course,  come  into  the  bands  of  the  pupils,  which 
could  well  be  made  to  serve  some  pleasincr  purpose.  For  the 
rhilcl  the  world  of  nature  i?  af  first  nothing  but  a  large  treasure- 
house  of  objects  which  cbalh^ngf^s  the  activity  of  its  powers  of 
work,  imitation  and  invention.  Such  objects  are  to  be  collected, 
and  to  be  taken  hiune  as  material  for  manual  occupation.     A\Tien 
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Buliicieiit  tnaierial  lias  been  collected  ior  such  exeieises  and  tor 
iustructioii,  then  in  the  \noyvr  ihiw  for  teaching  in  the  school- 
loom.  The  iiiattual  exerciseii  which  accompany  the  inMiruction 
ihould  be  ariuugod  in  a  mauner  similar  to  that  uf  the  Froebel 
occuj  atiuus  ;  they  might  even,  in  part,  replace  the  latter,  as  these 
i>euui)ations  are  otteu  too  hard  for  the  Jiindergarten  proper.  U  i^ 
KunUv  ni'cesiiary  to  add  thai  this  observation -course  does  not  cea^e 
Willi  "the  Uegianing  oi  the  dLseussion  of  the  eulturc-eprichs,  but 
runs  parallel  to  tbe  theoreticul  iustiiiction,  ^inee  the  pupil  eaniHit 
have  too  many  points  oi  contact  between  tlie  instruction  and  aiH 
own  ex]jerience. 

In  determining  what  manual  exercises  shall  accompany  the 
(iiscussiitn  of  the  separate  economic  epochs,  eaix?  must  be  taken 
that  the  exercises  cbo^ien  serve  Uj  illuNtrate  Hie  period.  If  a 
manual  occupation  can  be  cbo?sen,  which  has  itself  played  a  part 
in  man*s  develoiiment,  so  much  the  better,  but  the  choice  need  not 
be  confined  to  such,  but  may  also  employ  others  in  iso  far  as  they 
sierve  to  illustrate  certain  concepts  of  the  instruction,  and  ai-o 
.suiiaOle  to  the  child*s  p(dnis  of  view,  and  to  his  technical  ability. 
In  the  epoch  of  tbe  hunter  ami  the  hsherman  i^uch  manual 
occuoations  played  a  great  part  in  human  develi»]mient  as  could 
lie  pertormed  witht^ut  any  or  with  quite  primitive  implements  ; 
weaving,  rope*s])inning,  net-making,  sewing,  and  the  making  of 
vessels  of  clay.  Of  iheiB  the  following  can  be  used  a.-^  manual 
oceujrations  in  the  school: --The  wea^'ing  of  threads  and  band.-*, 
knirtiiig  and  clay-modellmg.  For  weaving  with  bands  um*  can 
use  a  male  rial  wliich  iuileed  only  a]>pears  later  in  the  hislnry  *»f 
cultivation,  but  winch  makes  the  weavinir  much  easier,  and,  in 
adcbtiiui,  is  a  junminent  feature  in  tbe  school-life  of  tbe  boy.s. 
This  U  paper,  wliich  can  alln^etber  replace  all  vegetable  and 
animal  weaving  materials.  When  paper  has  been  intn»durecl, 
cardboard  can  ycon  follow,  which  is  w*ell  cnijduyed  in  tlie  buina- 
ticoi  of  large  reetilinea]  surfaces  out  of  small  ones,  through 
cum lii nation.  Knitting  affords  'X^cupatinn  for  girls  of  this  age. 
Of  s])ecial  importance  ffU"  the  puqioses  tjf  edueatinn  is  modelling 
in  clay,  which  can  iie  carried  tm  entirely  without  ary  instrument ; 
as  pure  band  work  ;  free  mouhling  in  clay  is  the  truest  manual 
occupation,  far  more  8o  than  carpentrVt  cardboard,  or  metal 
work,  as  these  cannot  l»e  earned  nri  without  tlie  emjilovment  of 
artilieial  tools,  though  they  can  be  carried  on  withcnit  the  hand, 
as  in  Uie  factoty  ;  but  clay-modelling  cauuoi  be  carried  on  at  all 
without  the  hand,  and  a  factory  pmducing  all  free  fiu-ms  is  ineon- 
ceival>le.  The  material  is  extrt^mely  pliant,  obedient  to  the 
lightest  t^ouch  of  the  hand  and  each  fancy  of  the  artist,  and  at  the 
same  time  quite  hannlesw:;  there  are  no  splinters  as  in  wood, 
fitone,  anrl  metal  work  ;  there  can  be  no  burns  as  in  smithy  and 
fivuridry  work.  The  material  fur  such  work  is  easily  procured, 
fur  everywhere  where  rain  or  flood  has  wrought  it.s  will,  there 
can  be  found  in  suitable  places  a  clay-like  material. 

In  the  epoch  of  nomad  life  all  these  exercises  should  l>e  ctm- 
tinned.  Here  the  real  curriboard  work  can  begin,  it  forms  a 
suitable  supplement  to  clay  modelling,  especially  in  assisting  the 
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dev-elopmunt  of  sjuitial  iniaginatiou ;  wiiik  llio  latter  deak  with 
the  formation  of  perfectly  fi'ee  forms,  the  former  raakes  it 
possible  tu  produce  geometrically  fixed  htraight-lined  figures,  and 
thus  caa  materially  assist  the  instruction  in  geometry,  and  it  can 
be  so  systematised  that  a  number  of  mathematical  propositions 
(particulaTiy  tliose  of  plain  and  solid  geometry)  can  be  deduced 
ironi  it,  ana  llmt  it  may  lie  easily  connected  with  other  branches. 
It  can  also  prove  of  great  assistance  in  the  development  of  the 
sense  of  colour,  In'  using  coloured  paper  to  cover  the  articles 
made.  Fur  j^irls  crochet  work  is  added  to  knitting.  The  cul- 
ture-ideal of  this  eptx-h  is  the  rearing  of  dnmestic  animals. 
Jiumanelv  valuable  is  the  thought  that  it  is  man's  duty  not  to 
mis'handle  animals,  i.e.,  not  to  treat  them  inhumanely.  This  pro- 
duces in  the  school  the  idea  of  the  protection  of  animals,  and  the 
children  cannot  too  early  learn  this  lesson.  This,  protection  of 
animals  requires  a  large  number  of  petty  cares,  e.g,,  the  buiUling 
of  cages  for  house-ijirils  (an  occupation,  it  is  true,  reserved  to  a 
later  age),  ami  the  feeling  nf  birds  in  winter.  In  this  latter 
occujiation  girls  may  make  themeselves  very  usefuL 

The  epoch  of  agriculture  requires  new  and  important  manual 
tasks;  in  this  epoch  of  settled  cultivation  we  connect  our  work 
with  the  highest  development  which  agriculture  has  to  show, 
that  is  gardenin^^  (including  fruit  culture),  because  it  most  fully 
jHoirays  the  conquest  of  nature,  and  because  in  its  most  elemen- 
tary form  it  can  be  carried  on  with  comparatively  simple  means. 
It  should  t^ike  the  form  of  a  school  garden  to  be  kept  in  order  by 
the  rbiblren  themselves,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  The 
garden  is  used  partly  liy  tlic  whole  schotd  and  |>artly  by  the 
teaeber  antl  the  chihlren  ;  that  is,  each  child  has  its  own  plot 
iiader  its  sole  control.  Gardening  includes  the  care  and  rearing 
ot  plants,  the  protertion  of  animals  useful  for  the  garden,  and  the 
exclusion  f^f  those  that  are  harmful,  the  observation  of  the 
weather,  biological  ohservations  of  plants  and  auimals,  examina- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  aoil,  care  of  the  soil,  and  other  related 
manual  occupations,  especially  woodwork  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  country,  emploWng  not  the  cariienter*s  bench,  but  the 
8«^-called  carving  Ivoard  and  knife.  Some  occupations  must  be 
done  by  all  the  children  at  t!ie  same  time— f.//,,  the  tending  of 
their  garden  phits :  others  require  to  be  done  each  time  by  a 
single  individual — e.g,^  the  current  tasks  of  observation.  The 
latter  are,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  organised  socially,  that  is,  the 
children  are  to  fonn  a  company  of  workers,  where  each  member 
has  to  perform  the  work  io  turn,  and  where  each,  so  soon  as  hift 
turn  comes,  is  conscious  that  the  honour  of  each  individual 
member  of  the  company  is  the  honour  of  all,  and  that  the  whole 
suffers  if  even  an  individual  on  one  occasion  neglect  his  duty,  It 
ia  impossilde  f^  rate  too  highly  the  value  of  gardening.  It 
moidds  the  will  of  the  pupil  hy  teaching  him  through  the  very 
nature  of  (be  work  to  be  faithful  in  small  matters^  to  be  patient, 
to  exercise  diligence,  to  hate  idleness,  to  despise  hunger,  thirst, 
and  fatigiie,  and»  if  the  work  is  pressing,  to  persevere  under  all 
circumstances  till  it  is  finished,  to  be  careful,  neat,  and  orderly ; 
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in  fact,  a  number  of  go<»d  tiualities  very  valuable  in  practical  life. 
Ila^tineas^  cavcli'i^nesi,  filtuliie-s,  aiiUdiuush,  disorder,  ami  other 
ue1t>cts  would  BGoii  Ijting  llieiv  own  reward  in  (gardening. 

Thi^  rK-cupation  also  trains  ihe  {eeling.s,  especially  in  their 
highest  forms;  the  Lustlu'UL-  libeling  hy  the  multifaiious  inspira- 
lions  which  the  j>upil  receiver  in  hiJS  intercoiuse  with  all  the 
IreauLies  that  thu  gardens  ofl'er.s  to  eye  and  ear;  the  feeling  of 
ciympathy  in  m  far  tliat  in  a  proj»er  organisation  of  the  youthful 
community  of  lalnnir  the  more  advanced,  stronger,  and  cleverer 
have  plenty  ot  o])(>ortuiiity  to  make  themselves  useful  to  the  most 
backward,  weaker,  and  Kh>w.^r  workers ;  the  social  feeling,  as 
mentioned  above,  hy  luinging  uie  chihlreu  to  feel  tliat  the  honour 
of  tlie  indiA^dual  is  the  honour  of  all,  and  that  the  duty  of  each 
inemher  is  to  ct  nstantly  think  of  the  common  good;  lastly,  the 
religiouij  Hentiment^  since  the  seusuoua  observation  of  nature  and 
all  the  wonders  of  the  ^^aFden  world,  must  gradually  awaken  in 
the  unspoilt  child  a  faint  pen*e])tion  of  the  connectedness  of  all 
natural  phenonieoa,  of  the  existence  of  a  superior  intelligence 
whic^h  ari'ane*es  all  things  in  a  perfect  system,  and,  even  \%itiiout 
a  single  word  of  religious  instruction,  fill  him  with  a  shuddering 
wonder,  which  m  itself  is  the  truest  and  deepest  religion — for 
"  (leftihl  ist  alles,  Name  ist  liauch  und  8chall,  umnebelnd 
Himmelsgliit  '*  (lioethe).  In  human  develojunent,  agriculture 
has  always  been  a  teacher  of  religion,  we  may  say  ffie  teaclicr. 

Besides  the  will  and  the  feelings,  gardening  birilds  up  in 
the  most  powerful  way  the  cliiM's  wtuhl  of  ideas.  It  eniarges 
his  knowledge  of  nature,  and  giveia  him  valuable  opportunities 
for  obserying  the  inter-dependence  of  all  natural  tibjects, 
Imjiortant  chapters  in  the  theiiry  of  the  nourishnu^nt  of  plants, 
the  Physics,  ('hemistry  and  Mineralogy  of  the  soil,  Botany  and 
Natural  History  and  Weather-lore,  can  be  treated  in  (]uit4? 
elementary  fushion,  and  fnun  direct  observation.  And  this 
iu>t  learnt  from  books,  which  can  only  too  easily  falsify  Nature's 
likeness,  but  connected  with  the  outdoor  work  of  the  children 
and  their  inter*  our^e  with  living  Nature,  not  with  the  stufl'ed 
obieets  of  the  Museum,  and  the  dry  straw  uf  a  collection  of 
plants.  And  so  justice  is  done  to  the  biologiral  tendency, 
whif^h  is  rightly  winning  for  itself  a  larger  admission  io  the 
sclonds;  and,  last  <»f  all,  there  is  intercourse  with  Nature  as  a 
whole — not  Nature  (orn  to  pieces  to  fit  the  pigeon -hoh^s  of  our 
Hcientists.  Gardening  deepens  the  insight  of  the  child  into 
one  important  sT>here  of  social  life,  vh,,  apfriculture,  and  so  into 
circunisl,^nces  whicli,  as  was  stated  above,  are  of  extreme  import^ 
ance  ff>r  Ihe  fooper  com])rehension  of  History.  There  are  still 
a  few  additional  reasons  which  seem  to  t>;ive  gardening  i]e 
pre-eniinenc(>  amonir  those  kinds  of  manual  labour  wbicli  can  W 
organised  eilaratively.  It  can  be  earned  on  almost  exclusively 
in  the  open  air;  is,  therefore,  as  Gladstone  says  in  its  praises, 
a  healthy  and  inspirifiiifr  occupation,  whirb  also  affords 
recreaticui  and  a  comjdt^tt  change  from  work,  and  ad  nuts  in  quite 
natural  fa^hioTi,  in  eouserpienre  of  the  variety  of  its  tasks,  the 
cm[»loyiot'nf    of    hi>th    scxps,     Tf    school    ganlens    of   a  stiictly 
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educational  character  were  made  an  integral  part  of  school 
educiitinn  we  sluiiild  have  apprnatlicd  considerably  nearer  to 
the  ideal  of  ediiciition  suitable  to  uur  nalme,  a^e,  and  civilisation. 

As  far  a!5  time  allows,  the  other  ocrupations  should  not  be 
neglected.  Clay-model  Hug  and  rardboard-work  should  be 
continued.  In  addition^  clay-carving  mi^lit  be  introduced* 
It  permits  a  particularly  rapid  production  of  bodies  with  regular 
surfaces,  and  serves  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
elementary  study  of  crystalline  forms,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  produce  one  crystal  shape  from  another  by  cutting  ofi:  the 
edges  or  corners  at  a  certain  angle. 

For  illustrating  the  <rM:HUHun]c  jninciph^s  of  the  last  two  epochs, 
that  td  tiie  age  ot  cratts  and  guilils,  and  that  of  free  inmislry 
witli  macliinr  ptiwer,  i^  is  hard  t*i  lind  a  form  adapted  to  the 
schooh  The  solution  might  possibly  be  foxuid  for  the  first 
period.  Here  the  elements  might  be  made  clear,  either  by 
letting  the  [>u|u*ls  lest,  by  their  own  work,  some  of  the  most 
important  materials,  or  by  showing  tlie  cliildren  the  pntcesses 
of  tdher  manual  occupations  which  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the 
school. 

The  necessity  of  a  series  of  visits  of  observation,  side  by  side 
with  the  instruction,  has  been  fre<juently  the  subject  of  comment 
On  the  other  Imnd,  tlie  schooh  with  its  rutlimentary  equipment, 
is  in  no  way  able  to  introduce  anything  similar  to  modem 
machinery.  And  yet  it  is  not  only  important  lliat  tlie  ytmng 
shoultl  have  au  idea  of  tbis,  l>ut  also  that  it  should  be  gained  by 
their  own  work.  If  one  considers  that  the  great  development  of 
modern  industry  stands  in  direct  connection  with  the  progress 
of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  one  is  forced  to  the  demand  that  the 
introduction  to  the  sphere  of  work  of  the  last  cjioch  shall  take 
tbe  form  of  conducting  easy  cx]*eriments  in  Natural  Science. 
All  arrangements  necessary  for  this  purpose  may  In*  expressed 
l)y  the  term  schord  laboratory,  which  name  shall  be  taken  to 
mean  no  more  than  that  opportunity  shall  l>e  given  to  the 
jnipils  to  attempt^  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  Init 
otherwise  in  full  independence,  easy  experiments  in  Natural 
Science  with  simple  apparatus. 

In  the  schiml  workshops  two  fields  of  wtudc  claim  consideratiim 
bet'ore  all  others — that  in  wood  and  metal,  liecause  these  are 
the  two  most  important  materials  of  industry.  Card  boa i*<l-wY)Tk 
may  cease  at  this  stage,  Chiv-no)deIIing,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  continued  up  to  the  higliest  class,  because,  t*igether 
with  Drawing,  it  is  the  only  repres,»ntative  of  the  "  art  of  space," 
and,  as  a  rtilc,  icsthetic  trainiug  is  much  neglected. 

the  laboratory  will  certainly  play  a  great  part  in  the  schocd 
of  the  future,  not  only  in  the  higher,  but  also  m  tbe  elementary 
schools,  A  glance  at  mo*h*rn  English  aud  American  scbnols 
shows  how  backward  we  still  are  in  Oerniany,  There,  arrange- 
mcnts,  which  allow  each  pupil  to  conduct  experiments  for 
^n'mself,  are  much  commoner  than  with  us.  The  Home 
ExiJeriments,  also,   point   in   the   same  direction.     Sidt*  liv  '■fde 
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with  the  laboratory  work  the  exercises  in  the  workshop^i  must  be 
Cfuitiuued;  they  are  necessary  fur  the  ocquirement  of  the  re- 
quisite technical  .skill  for  making  the  apparatuis. 

The  occupations^  for  girls  in  the  last  two  stages  are  connected 
with  tho;*e  that  have  kmg  been  customary  m  girls'  school?*. 
The  needs  of  simple  housekeeping  are  the  determining  element. 
Sewing,  cutting  out,  markings  darning,  mendings  and  fancy 
wiuk  are  practiced. 

The  nearer  the  time  eiimes  for  leaving  school,  for  those  pupils 
HI  whose  future  calling  manual  lal)our  will  play  the  chief  part, 
this  branch  of  school  instruction  must  pay  greater  attention  to 
tliis  future  calling;  l>ut  not  in  a  one-sided  **  technical  **  direction 
(as  is  necensary  in  the  training  of  apprentices),  that  i*,  not 
ctuifiiiing  the  attention  to  one  particular  calling,  but  rather 
devfiting  it  to  a' general  course  of  techaical  inatniction  iu  the 
employment  of  some  important  materials  (wood  and  iron),  and 
in  the  use  of  the  most  important  tooU»  Above  all  a  cainJinal 
distinction  must  be  niadi"  in  this  matter  between  the  needs  of  the 
rural  labourer  and  the  town  artisan. 

For  the  rural  |iopnlation.  the  treatment  of  the  last  two  Btag^$i 
must  be  moditied.  Here  hauilicraft  and  iiulustry  can  only  he 
considered  a??  far  as  they  have  relation  to  agriculture,  which  can 
thus  liP  mtUT  fully  treatefb  For  the  future  craftsman,  the  stag-e 
o!  the  crafts  and  guilds  shfvuld  be  correspondingly  fully  treated, 
while  the  last  stage  would  only  touch  on  certain  points  useful 
to  the  craftsman  {e,f/.,  the  various  machines  useil  in  liandicrafts). 
But  for  the  futuiv  artisan,  the  consideration  of  the  stage  of 
aj^riculture  must  not  be  curtailed;  it  is  too  important  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  general  development  of  civilisati<m, 

In  conclusion,  the  points  which  the  author  has  desir*HJ  to 
r'nijdiasise  may  be  summarised  in  the  three  following  proposi- 
tions:— 

(1.)  The  guiding  principle  in  drawing  up  the  curriculum  of 
instruction  for  the  school,  !)oth  for  the  Human iticvS  and  for  the 
llatlieniatiral  and  IS^atural  Science  Branches,  must  be  the 
development  of  human  civilisation. 

(2*)  To  this  scheme  should  be  added  exercises  in  Manual 
TJccupatinns,  tlieir  nature  and  extent  being  determined  by  the 
curriculum. 

(»1.)  In  the  upper  classes  of  those  schools  in  which  the  pupils 
belong  to  the  working  classes^  so  much  attention  must,  at  least, 
be  paid  to  the  future  calling  that  a  distinction  is  made  between 
the  needs  of  the  town  and  the  country  ;  this  distinction  munt 
alao  be  recognised  in  Manual  Instruction. 
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THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  SWEBEN. 

There  are  two  cireuuistances  which  make  the  ditterence  be- 
tween the  Secondary  Schools  of  England  and  those  of  Sweden 
specially  marked,  and  which  should  be  noticed  at  the  outset. 

While  a  considerable  number  of  the  Knglish  Secondary  Schools 
have  been  founded  and  developed  by  private  initiative,  without 
being  instituted  or  controlled  by  the  Legislature  in  any  way, 
those  in  Swe<len  have  been  founded  by  the  conunand  of  our 
great  King  Crustavus  Adolphus,  and  have  undergone  many  changes 
from  different  series  of  royal  decrees.  It  nuist  not  be  under- 
stood by  this  that  there  were  no  secondary  schools  in  Sweden 
before  the  time  of  this  king,  for  such  schools  were  already  in 
existence  in  the  middle  ages;  but  our  present  schools  have 
developed  directly  from  his  initiative,  and  have  no  organic  con- 
nection with  those  existing  before  his  time. 

Another  essential  difference  is  that  the  Swedish  language  is 
used  only  by  some  five  millions  of  people,  whereiis  English  is,  for 
practical  purposes,  usehil  all  the  world  over.  This  fact  enhances 
the  importance  of  modern  language  teaching  in  Swedish 
Secondary  Schools. 

By  far  the  most  important  class  ot  secondary  schools  in 
Sweden  are  the  State  Public  Schools  for  boys.  Wlien  complete 
they  consist  of  nine  classes,  Ciilled  respectively,  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  5th,  Gth  (divided  into  6—1  and  6—2),  and  the  7th  (divided 
in  the  same  way).  The  pupil  remains  in  each  class  for  one  year ; 
but,  if  he  has  not  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  w^ithin  that 
time,  he  may  be  required  to  pass  another  year  in  the  same  class. 
In  the  three  lower  classes  the  curriculum  is  unifonn  for  all 
scholars  ;  but  from  the  4th  upwards  there  are  two  divisions  ;  the 
*'  real  "  (modern)  side,  and  the  "  Latin  "  (classiciil)  side.  Siibse- 
Quently  the  classical  side  in  the  Lower  Sixth  is  divided  into  two 
divisions,  the  "A" Division,  with  Greek,  and  the  "B"  Division, 
without  Greek. 

In  most  Swedish  towns  there  are  secondary  schools,  46  per 
cent,  of  which  are  complete,  some  of  these,  however,  onlv  includmg 
one  of  the  two  princij)al  divisions,  i.e,  the  "  real "  or  the  "  Latin." 
The  remaining  54  per  cent,  are  incomplete,  lour  or  more  of  the 
higher  classes  being  excluded. 

In  these  schools  3*4  per  cent,  of  the  boys  of  the  country, 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  18,  are  taught. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  "  Berattelser," 
1895-96,  published  by  the  Ecclesiastical  (and  Educational)  Depart- 
ment. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  percentage  of  pupils  in  the 
different  classes : — 


[Class 

I.  is  the  bottom  of  the  School.) 

— 

Claas 
I. 

Class 
II. 

Class 
III. 

Class 
IV. 

Class 
V. 

Class 
VI.-l. 

Class 
VI.-2. 

Class 
VII.-1. 

Class 
VII.-2. 

Percentage  - 

14-0 

170 

171 

15-7 

12-6 

8-0 

6-3 

6-4 

3-9 
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The  small  percentage  in  the  hig^her  classes  (VI. — 1,  VI. — 2, 
VII. — 1,  VII. — 2)  is  principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
pupils  leave  school  before  the  end  of  the  school  course  to  enter 
eitner  private  or  technical  schools,  or  to  take  up  the  practical 
business  of  life. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  percentage  of  pupils  attending  in 
each  class  named — a,  the  Modem  side;  /3,  tne  Latin  Side;  y, 
the  "  A  "  Division  of  the  Latin  Side ;  8,  the  "  B  "  Division : — 


Of  those  on  the  Latin  side. 

Class. 

Modern  Side 

Latin  Side. 

7 
**A"  Division 
(with  Greek). 

5 

"B"Dl™ion 

(no  Greek). 

IV. 

03-6 

30-4 

~" 

— 

V. 

571 

42-9 

— 

VI.-l. 

44-6 

65-4 

37-0 

63-0 

VI.-2. 

40-4 

69-6 

38-9 

611 

VII.-1. 

37-0 

63-0 

35-6 

64-6 

VII.-2. 

31-8 

68.2 

31-4 

68-6 

The  numbers  in  the  "B"  Division  have  of  late  years  been 
smaller  owing  to  the  increase  (especially  in  Mathematics)  of  the 
courses  for  that  Division. 

"*  The  school  year  begins  at  the  end  of  August  and  finishes  at 
the  beginning  of  June.  It  is  divided  into  two  terms,  the 
autumn  and  the  spring,  with  a  break  of  at  least  three  weeks' 
vacation  at  Christmas.  The  year's  course  extends  over  36 
weeks,  including  one  week's  vacation  at  Easter,  half  a  week  at 
Whitsuntide,  and  certain  holidays  granted  by  the  individual 
head  masters. 

The  age  of  admission  into  State  Schools  is  nine  years.  For 
admission  into  Class  I.  the  Educational  Code  requires — 

A.  C'Orrect  and  fluent  reading  of  the  Swedish  language, 
and  ability  to  reproduce  the  gist  of  some  simple  narrative. 

B.  A  clear  handwriting,  together  with  some  skill  in 
orthography. 

C.  A  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  Bible  History,  acciuired 
from  a  short  manual  used  in  schools  ;  a*  fuller  knowlenge  as 
far  as  the  Book  of  Kings;  the  text  of  Luther's  Shorter 
Catechism,  and  his  explanation  of  the  first  part ;  the  Intro- 
duction and  First  Part  of  the  adopted  Greater  Catecliism; 
and  at  least  20  verses  of  hynms. 

D.  Readiness  in  the  application  of  the  first  four  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  with  four  figures  (multiplication  and  division 
with  two  figures  only),  some  practice  in  the  use  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  some  skill  in  mental  arithmetic. 
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E.  The  outlines  of  the  geography  of  Scandinavia ;  situa- 
tion and  boundaries  of  the  Swedisn  provinces  ;  with  a  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  either  the  south,  centre,  or  north  of 
Sweden  ;  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
world. 

F.  Knowledge  of  a  few  types  of  animals,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  Zoology. 

For  admission  into  anv  higher  class  the  pupil  must  have 
attained  the  standard  of  the  class  below. 

The  knowledge  required  for  admission  is  gained  by  the  pupils 
in  private  or  puolic  elementary  schools,  or  by  home  teaching. 

The  curricula  of  the  Modem  and  Classical  sides  laid  down  by 
the  Swedish  Educational  Code  are  as  follows : — 

•^  Curriculum  for  the  Modern  SiOe. 

A.  Number  of  Lessons  every  week  in  each  branch  of  instruc- 
tion. 


t*    _ 

Class 

Branch  of  Instruction. 

0, 

ri 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

Religions  Instmctio 
Mother  Tongue 
Writing   - 
Composition  in  Scho 
Geography 
History    - 
Gremian    • 
English     - 
French     - 
Mathematics    - 
Natural  Science 
Natural  History 
Chemistry 
Physics     - 
Introductory     cours 
PhUosophy   .        . 
Drawing  - 
Gymnastics 
Fencing 
Singing 

ol     - 
e    in 

3 
5 
2 

2 
2 
6 

4 
2 

1 
3 

2 

3 
5 
2 

2 
3 

7 

5 
2 

1 
3 

2 

3 
6 

3 
3 
6 

5 
2 

I 
3 

2 

2 
4 

1 
3 
4 
6 

5 
3 

2 
3 

2 

2 
3 

1 
3 
3 
6 
3 
4 
3 

2 
3 

2 

2 
2 

3 

1 
3 
4 
6 

1 
2 
2 

3 
3 
2 
2 

2 
2 

3 

3 

1 
3 
4 
6 

1 
2 
2 

3 
3 
2 
2 

2 
2 

~ 
3 

1 
3 
4 

7 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 
2 
2 

2 
2 

3 

1 
3 
4  , 

7 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 
2 
2 

Total    - 

-    - 

32 

[Hon 

35 
ae  wo 

35 

rk  isr 

36 
lot  inc 

35 

sluded 

39 
inth 

39 
eaboi 

38 
^efigu 

38 
res.] 

B.  Distribution  of  the  branches  of  instruction  in  the  different 
classes. 

CLASS  I. 

ReU^ous  Instruction. — Sacred  History:  the  Old  Testament; 
Catechism :  repetition  of  the  first  part  and  of  the  first  articles 
of  Faith ;  readmg  of  the  Bible  in  connection  with  Sacred  History 
and  Catechism ;  selection  of  Hymns. 

Swedish  (Mother  Tongue). — Reading  and  explanation  of 
selected  pieces,  especially  in  the  Sagas ;  History  and  Geography 
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of  the  North  ;  togother  with  practice  hi  the  raprotUiction  of  the 
contents  of  Uiles  and  descriptions  previously  reiid  by  the  pupil,  or 
given  orally  by  the  teaeher;  these  le.ssons  are  als(.»  used  asexereist^s 
in  pronimciation  and  reading.  Graniniar.  the  same  as  that 
taught  in  the  German  lesson  ;  pmctiee  in  construction  «>f 
sentences  and  in  spelling  gn  the  basis  of  the  adopted  principles 
of  orthography. 

German. — fractice  in  pronunciation  and  reading;  declension  of 
substantives,  adj  ectives,  personTitimd  possessive  pronouns,e»  >nj  n^'a- 
tion  of  auxiliary  and  regidar  verbs  m  the  active  voice,  together 
with  oral  and  written  exercises,  pnxctice  in  distinguisliin^ 
the  various  parts  of  speech  and  in  the  analysis  of  simple 
sentenct^s;  constant  compariscm  with  the  mother  tonjfiie;  ele- 
mentary exercises  in  conversation. 

History, — Tales  from  Natinual  History  up  to  theeonnnenceinent 
t>f  mt>d<^rn  tin  us,  given  oniUy  by  the  teacher  with  theaidnfa 
schoul  UKUuijd  fnr  tlie  pupil. 

Geogmphy.  -SketJ'hcs  nf  the  rontiuenls  fmrl  the  ix'cans  as 
shown  on  the  globe;  the  ge<^gi*aphy  of  Sweilen ;  the  elemenU*  of 
the  j>hvsic4il  and  pnlitiail  g^^>granby  of  Europe, 

Matneniatics.— Arithmeiic ,  tne  tirst  fi»ur  rules,  using  whole 
numbei's,  with  a  little  practice  in  the  use  of  decimals ;  the 
application  of  these  rules  to  weights  and  measures;  mental 
arithmetic. 

Natural  Science.— Preliminary  notions  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
embracing  some  general  ide^is  of  the  human  body,  aiid  types 
of  mammals. 


CI^SS  II. 

Religious  Instruction-— Saered  History :  the  New  Testament; 
Catechism ;  second  and  thirtl  Articles  of  faith  ;  readiiig  of  the 
Bible  as  ill  Class  I. ;  selectiun  of  hymns. 

Swedish  (Mother  Tongue). — Ileading  antj  explannti(in  of 
selected  pieces,  with  practice  in  oral  reproduction  of  tahvs  and 
flescriptions  previously  read  by  the  pupil,  or  given  orally  Ijy  the 
teacher  as  in  Class  I. ;  recitation  of  simple  poetical  piect^s  learnt 
bv  heart;  grammar,  correspotMli ng  with  that  taught  in  the 
Gennan  lesson;  practice  m  the  (•onstnielion  of  sentences; 
orthography  and  punctuatioit 

German, — Practice  in  reading ;  the  pronouns  not  dealt  with 
in  Class  h  ;  the  remaining  forms  of  the  rt^gular  verbs;  coiijuga- 
tion  of  such  irregular  verbs  as  occur  in  the  reading  pieces ;  the 
commonest  particles ;  oral  and  WTitten  application ;  together 
with  practice  in  chstinguishing  the  variuus  parts  of  s|M*erh, 
analysis  of  simple  sentences,  and  of  the  wisier  forms  of  the 
compound  sentence;  constant  comparison  with  the  Mother 
Tongue  :  |>ractiee  in  speaking. 

Hist*>ry, — Continuation  i»i  the  llistory  of  Sweden  to  the 
deatli  of  (*harles  XH,,  as  in  preceihng  class. 

Geography. — Physicjil  and  politic^d  ge<»grapby  of  the  count riea 
of  Europe,  continut*d. 
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Mathematics. — Arithmetic :  the  first  four  rules  with  fractions ; 
practice  in  weights  and  measures ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Natural  History. — Preliminary  notions  of  the  types  of 
mammals  and  birus;  observation  of  flowering  plants,  selected 
with  regard  to  their  external  organs ;  excursions,  for  instruction 
in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  plants. 

CLASS  III. 

Religious  Instruction. — Sacred  history :  Repetition.  The  third 
part  of  Luther's  Catechism,  and  the  foiu*th  part  commenced ; 
reading  of  the  Bible  as  iyi  Class  II. ;  selection  of  nymns. 

Swedish  (Mother  Tongue). — Reading  and  explanation  of 
selected  pieces  in  prose  ana  verso,  with  more  careful  observation 
of  the  rhythm  and  correct  pronunciation ;  practice  in  the  oral 
reproduction  of  the  pieces  read;  recitation  of  simple  poetical 
pieces ;  accidence,  ana  the  most  important  parts  of  syntax,  from 
a  short  manual;  analysis  and  formation  of  sentences;  orthography 
concluded ;  practice  in  orthographv  and  punctuation ;  now  and 
then  a  simple  composition  in  the  school-room  under  the  guidance 
of  the  teacner. 

German. — Reading  of  easy  pieces ;  accidence  more  fiiUy  and 
systematically  treated  ;  the  important  parts  of  the  syntax  orally 
taught;  practice  in  oral  and  written  exercises;  lessons  in 
speaking. 

History. — The  history  of  Sweden  to  the  present  time. 

Geography. — The  rest  of  the  geography  of  Europe ;  physical 
and  political  geography  of  the  world  commenced. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic  :  Fractions  and  their  application  to 
weights  and  measures  concluded,  and  repetition  given;  proportion 
and  simple  problems  in  percentage  ana  calculation  of  interest ; 
mental  arithmetic. 

Geometry. — Object  lessons ;  the  application  of  strict  geome- 
trical proof  to  some  simple  problems. 

Natural  Science. — Short  survey  of  the  types  of  the  cold- 
blooded vertebrates ;  repetition  of  the  preceding  course  ;  observa- 
tion of  flowering  plants  continued,  and  some  practice  in  the 
definition  of  plants  according  to  their  characteristics ;  summary 
of  the  external  organs  of  plants ;  excursions  for  the  collection  of 
fifty  of  the  commonest  plants,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher. 

(^LASS  IV. 

Religious  Instruction. — Bible  reading:  one  of  the  Gospels 
Catechism  ;'Tart  IV.,  finished.     Part  V.,  repetition  of  Part  I. 

Swedish  (Mother  Tongue). — Reading  (with  expression)  pieces 
of  modem  Swedish  literature,  together  with  sketches  of  the  life, 
&c.  of  the  authors,  and  any  explanations  necessary  with  regard 
to  the  prosody;  recital  of  national  pieces  learnt  by  heart; 
syntax  and  punctuation  ;  exercises  in  orthography.  Every  fort- 
night a  written  reproduction  of  a  tale  previously  read,  or  an  essay 
on  an  easy  subject  (prepared  with  the  help  of  the  teacher) 
written  either  at  nome  or  at  school 
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Gorman, — ^Rertding  of  easy  €ontmiious  pieces;  tl^e  aecidenoe 
more  conipletelv  :  tht^  prin<*i|>al  parts  of  syntax  with  apprK'Utivm  . 
praetice  in  sjx^ii^in^.  Evory  fortnif^ht  a  translation  into  Crcnuan' 
written  either  at  liorne  or  at  school ;  pmetieo  in  speaking, 

English. — Practice  in  pronnnciation  and  reacting;  accidence, 
toj^etlicr  willi  oral  and  written  exercises;  practice  in  speaking. 

History.— The  histury  of  the  world  from  a  short  manual ; 
repetition  of  the  national  history  coTumenccd. 

( Tcog^raphy. — Cleography  of  non-European  countries  continued 
and  finished. 

Mathematics.— ArithimHic :  percentage  and  interest  com- 
pleted: partnership:  cjilculation  of  areas  and  volumes. 

Algebni: — The  hrst  four  rules, using  whole  numbers;  fractions 
connnenced. 

Geometry: — The  properties  of  lines,  angles,  triangles,  and 
piirallelograms. 

Natural  Science. — Short  survey  of  the  types  of  invertebrates : 
ternjinatii>n  of  flowering  plants,  in  order  to  increase  the  pupils 
knowledge  of  the  general  structure  of  the  plant,  and  partly  with 
a  view  to  teaching  liim  the  divisions  of  species,  genera,  au<l 
families  :  the  classiticatitm  of  Phanerogams  :  excursions  for  the 
collection  of  tifty  of  the  conunon  plants ;  natural  phenomena  ; 
with  explanations  of  our  planetary  system  and  stellar  system. 


CLASS  V, 

llcligious  histructiun,— Bible  reading:  the  Acts  of  the  Ajxjs- 
ties;  Catechism;  Catechetical  instruction  on  the  last  four  Part^ 

Swedish  (Mother  Tongue). — Reading  as  in  Class  IV.;  oral 
pmctice,  with  |>nrticular  attention  to  the  correctness  of  expn>s- 
sion  ;  comprehensive  survey  of  the  eoui*se  re^id  in  grammar; 
exercises  in  ortho^niphy ;  composition,  the  arrangement  of 
materials  and  outlmes  of  essays.  Every  fortnight  an  e^ssay  or 
translation  as  in  Class  W. 

Gennan.^Reiiding  of  selected  authors,  the  syntax  more  fidly 
learnt*  repetition  cjf  grammar,  and  practice  in  applicntion ; 
practice  in  speaking.  Evf^ry  fortnight  a  wTitten  translation  into 
German  as  in  Class  lY. 

English. — Reading  of  easy  continuous  pieces;  repetition  of 
the  accidence  and  of  the  general  nih^s  of  ihe  syntax  applied  in 
oml  ar»d  written  rx*!r(nscs :  j>ra<  ti<'e  in  speaking. 

French.  -'Practice  in  pronunciation  and  reauing;  general  rules 
of  accidence,  together  with  oral  and  written  exercises;  pre- 
paratory speaking  lessons. 

Historj'.— History  of  the  world  as  in  Class  IV.,  conchule<l  and 
repeated  :  repetition  of  the  leading  events  in  the  National 
History  br(  night  to  a  close. 

Geogrnphy. — Ri^petition  of  the  eonrse  of  j (receding  classes. 

Mathnnjittics. — A  ritlimetic:  repetition  of  the  arithmetical  course. 
Algebra:  fractions  i-ontinued  and  concluded,  easy  equations  of 
the  tirst  degree  with  one  unknown,  and  solution  of  problems. 

Geometry  : — Circles  and  polygons;  simple  problems. 
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Natuml  Science. — Repetition  of  zoology ;  examiiiatiun  of  tho 
riowering  plants  ius  in  Class  IV. ;  short  survey  of  the  vegetable 
kingtioni ;  excursions ;  collection  of  50  common  plants ;  ordinary 
chemical  phenouiena;  outlines  of  geology. 

CLASS  VI— L 

Religious  Instruction,  —  Bible  reading,  especially  the  poetical 
and  prophetic4iI  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Epistles 
in  the  New ;  Church  history  of  the  Early  Ages  and  that  of  t!>c 
Miildle  Ages  begtm. 

Swedish  (Mother  Tongue). — ^Hending  of  selected  authors  in 
Swedish  literature  condiined  with  a  short  history  of  literature; 
oral  practice;  recitation;  practice  in  the  arrangement  of  materiala 
in  outlines  of  essays.  Every  fortnight  an  essay  prepared  with 
the  help  of  the  teacher,  or  tran.slatir^n  from  a  foreign  language 
done  either  in  school  or  at  home. 

Gennan. — Rmding  of  selected  authors,  partly  at  sight  ; 
practice  in  sjieaking. 

Englisk — Reading  of  the  more  easy  modern  authors ;  partly 
at  sight;  graTnnmr  learnt  more  fidly,  and  applied  in  written  and 
oral  exercises ;  practice  in  s|)eaking.  Every  fortnight  a  written 
translation  into  English,  done  either  at  home  or  in  school. 

French. — Reading  of  easy  series  of  pieces;  brief  but  syst^iujatic 
treatment  of  the  accidence  with  oral  and  written  exercises; 
practice  in  speaking. 

History  and  Geography.^ — History  of  the  world  in  mixlei-n 
times,  from  a  fuller  manual,  to  the  year  1648.  National 
history,  from  a  fuller  manual,  from  the  beginning  of  modern 
history  to  the  acce&siou  of  Charles  X. 

Geography.— ^Learnt  more  fully:     Europeiin  geography  Ix^gnn. 

Mathematics, — Algebra:  powers  and  roots;  proportions;  equa- 
tions of  the  first  and  second  degree,  with  one  unknown; 
problems. 

Geometry: — Geornetriail  exorcises;  amplification  of  the  pre- 
ceding course. 

Every  fortnight  an  exercise  to  be  done  in  school 

Natural  History. — The  most  important  *'  families''  with  special 
regard  to  their  morphology  and  Ufe-history»  and  their  use  to  man. 
Systematic  observation  of  tiowerlng  plants ;  collection  of  50 
plants. 

Physics,— General  properties  of  Ijodies:  equilibrium  of  solid, 
liquitl,  and  gaseous  l>odies. 

Chemistr}\ — Introduction,  and  sodjc  of  the  metalloids. 

CLASS  VI— 2. 

Religious  Instruction.^Biblc  reading  as  in  VI. — 1 ;  Church 
History;  the  Middle  Ages  finisheii  and  modern  history  begim ; 
fundamental  tnuhs  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  faith  and 
morality  from  a  short  manual,  with  references  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  Historj^  of  the  Church. 

Swedish  (Mother  Tongue), — Reading  as  in  VI. — 1,  pieces  of 
1300.  Z  Z 
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Danish  and  Norwegian  litemUiro ;  oral  practice  iis  in  VT.— I ; 
practice  in  arrangement  of  nuiterial  for  conijiosition.  Every 
tortnight  an  essay  or  a  translation  as  in  VI, — 1, 

German.— Reading  of  selected  authors,  jmrtly  at  sight  ; 
practice  in  speaking. 

English,— Readinjj  of  selectwl  iinxlem  authors^  partly  at  sight ; 
granmiar  in  connection  with  the  correction  of  the  essays;  practice 
in  spe-aking.  Every  fourth  week  a  written  translation  into 
Enghsh  done  in  school 

French. — Reading  of  selected  authors.  The  principal  pjrts  of 
the  syntax  applied  in  oml  and  written  exercises;  practice  in 
speakmg.  Every  month  a  i^Titten  translation  into  French,  done 
in  school, 

Historj'  and  Geography,— The  history  of  the  world  as  in 
Class  Vt. — 1,  continiiecl  to  the  French  R<*\^olution ;  National 
History  as  in  VI. — 1,  continued  to  GustAvus  IV.;  Europ<?an 
geography  finished. 

Mathematics,— Algelmi :  equations  vntli  more  than  one  un- 
known ;  problems ;  powers  (logarithnLs)  and  series. 

Geometry: — Proportion,  applied  to  geometry;  problems^ 
especially  in  plane  mensuration. 

Every  other  week  a  mathematieal  exercise,  done  sometimes  at 
home,  sometimes  in  school. 

Natural  history:  human  anatomy,  together  with  instruction  in 
liygienc;  comparative  description  of  the  systems  of  animals, 
together  with  i^c^petition  of  preceding  courses ;  the  more  important 
families  of  the  phanerogams  anfl  examination  of  flowering  plants 
as  in  VT. — 1 ;  collection  of  50  plants. 

Physics. —  Heat  ;  Magnctisiu  and  Electricity  ;  problems  : 
Chemistr}^: — Metalloids  and  light  metJils. 


CLASS  VIL— L 

Religions  Instruction,— Bible  remling  as  in  Class  VI, ;  Church 
History,  conclude^J ;  the  doctrines  of  Faith  and  Morality  as  in 
VI.,  tinished, 

Swedish  (Mother  Tongue). — Reading  as  in  Class  VL,  nieces 
from  Norwegian  and  1  Junish  literature ;  practice  in  oral  dis- 
anirsc;  nH.!iLition;  lectures;  practice  m  arrangtmient  of 
nmterials  for  essays ;  every  uiuuth  ^m  essiiy  written,  souietimes 
ut  hoi  IK',  sometiuies  in  school. 

Geniifiu. — Keatling  of  selected  authors,  partly  at  sight ;  practice 
in  speaking, 

English. — Rciuling  of  selected  authors,  partly  at  sight; 
grammar  in  itonnection  with  the  reading  matter;  nraetice  in 
speaking;  every  monlh  a  written  tnuislatioH  into  English^  or  an 
ossjiy  in  English,  soTuetimes  wriften  at  home,somrttm«'S  in  school , 

French. — Kcjuling  of  sehn^ted  authors,  partly  at  sight;  systematic 
suTumary  of  the  syntax  in  connection  with  the  oral  and  written 
exercises  ;  practieo  in  speaking ;  every  fortnight  a  written  trans- 
lation' into  French,  done  sometimes  at  home  and  sometimes  in 
scht>ol 
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Histx>ry  and  Geography, — Universal  history  continued  down  to 
the  present  time ;  National  history  continued  down  to  the  present 
time  ;  geography  as  in  VI. — 2,  non-European  countries. 

Introductory  course  in  philosophy  :  psychology ;  logic. 

Mathematics.  —  Compound  interest ;  plane  trigonometry  ; 
stereometry ;  analytical  geometry  commenced ;  geometrical 
problems  ;  every  fortnight  a  matnematical  exercise,  done  some- 
times at  home,  sometimes  in  schooL 

Natural  history :  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body, 
together  with  the  most  important  rules  of  hygiene ;  comparative 
description  of  the  systems  of  animal  organs,  together  with 
repetition  of  preceding  courses ;  survey  of  the  larger  group  of 
cryptogamic  plants,  with  special  reference  to  their  importance  to 
man. 

Physics. — Continuation  of  the  course  of  the  preceding  year, 
optics  and  acoustics ;  problems ;  an  exercise  in  Physics  every 
four  weeks,  done  sometimes  at  home,  and  sometimes  in  school. 

Chemistry. — The  heavy  metals.  ' 

CLASS  VII.— 2. 

Religious  Instruction, — Repetition  of  Church  History,  and  the 
doctrines  of  Faith  and  Morality. 

Swedisn  (Mother  Tongue.) — Reading  as  in  VIL — 1 ;  practice 
in  oral  discourse  as  in  VII. — 1 ;  exercises  in  arrangement  of 
materials  and  outlines  of  essays ;  every  four  weeks  an  essay  as 
in  VII.— 1. 

German. — Reading  at  sight  of  selected  authors;  practice  in 
speaking. 

English. — ReAdin^j  of  selected  authors,  partly  at  sight ;  repe- 
tition of  grammar  in  relation  to  the  oral  and  written  exercises ; 
practice  in  speaking.  Every  month  a  translation  into  English 
or  an  English  essay,  written  sometimes  at  home  and  sometimes 
in  school. 

French. — Reading  of  selected  authors,  partly  at  sight ;  repe- 
tition of  grammar  in  connection  with  the  oral  and  written  exer- 
cises ;  practice  in  speaking ;  every  fortnight  a  written  translation 
into  French,  done  sometimes  at  nome  and  sometimes  at  school. 

History  and  Geography. — Universal  history,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  modem  times ;  repetition  of  national  history,  beginning 
with  modem  history ;  outlines  of  Swedish  politics. 

Short  review  of  the  geographical  course. 

Introductory  course  m  Philosophy. — Psychology,  Logic. 

Mathematics.  —  Analytical  geometry;  recapitulation  of  the 
mathematical  course,  especially  by  means  of  problems. 

Every  fortnight  a  mathematical  exercise,  worked  sometimes  at 
home  and  sometimes  in  school. 

Natural  history: — the  most  important  points  in  the  inner 
structure  and  the  physiological  processes  of  plants ;  repetition. 

Physics. — The  elements  of  dynamics;  problems;  repetition, 
especially  by  means  of  problems;  every  month  an  exercise, 
done  sometimes  at  home  and  sometimes  at  schooL 
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Chemistry. — The  first  principles  of  mineralogy  and  geology ; 
repetition. 

The  aim  of  the  exercises  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  is 
not  only  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  but  also  to  develop  the  pupil's  faculty  of  givmg  expres- 
sion to  his  thoughts  in  a  correct  lorm,  great  importance  being 
attached  to  the  language  used  in  the  souition  of  problems.  In 
the  chemistry  lessons,  the  pupils  are  allowed  not  only  to  see  the 
teachers*  experiments,  but  also  to  make  synthetical  and  analytical 
experiments  themselves,  either  in  the  hours  allotted  to  chemistry 
or  optionally  in  certain  hours  besides,  but  with  regard  to  Physics, 
the  allotted  time  does  not  admit  of  much  experiment  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  themselves. 

Writing  of  essays,  etc.,  in  the  schoolroom  in  VII. — 1  and 
VII. — 2  may  take  place  in  ordinary  school  hours  by  pennission 
of  the  head  master. 

Curriculum  for  the  Latin  Side. 

Number  of  Lessons  per  week  allotted  in  each  Class  to  each 
Branch  of  Instruction. 


CLASS. 

Braach 
of 

I  njjt  ruction* 

i-« 

^1 

> 

> 

VI.L 

VL2. 

VIL  1. 
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5 
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■3 

7 

5 
2 

I 
3 
2 

3 
6 
I 
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3 
6 

5 
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3 
2 

2 
4 

1 

4 

7 
3 

I 
2 

*2  ' 

31 

1  1 

3 

3 

3 

7 
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3 

I 
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2 

2 
2 

3 

4 

6 
3 

1 

3 
2 
2 

2 
2 

3 

3 

1 
3 
4 

3 
4 

1 

2 
3 
2 
2 

2 
^ 
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3 
2 

4 
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3 

1 

3 
2 
2 

2 
2 
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3 
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3 
4 

4 
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I 

2 
3 
2 
2 

2 
2 
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2 
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3 

2 
1 
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2 
2 

2 
2 

3 

2 
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7 
5 

1 
2 
1 

1 
3 
2 
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38 
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2 
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38 
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3 
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5 
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2 
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* 

32 
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Ho 

35 

me 

35 
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39 

39 
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3S 

The  (listribution  of  the  branches  of  study  on  the  classical  side 
is  not  given  in  detail  in  this  paper.  The  preceding  Table  indicates 
the  mam  features  of  the  classical  course,  the  scope  of  which  is 
defined  in  the  code  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  fully  shown  in 
regard  to  the  modem  side  above.     But  it  is  necessary  to  notice  a 
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tV*\v  ptiints  which  are  not  indie^ited  at  first  by  a  mere  coniparisoii  of 
the  hours  allotted  to  the  different  Ivranches.  As  neither  progressive 
nor  oonservativG  teachers  are  satisfied  with  the  present  position 
of  classical  instruction^  a  full  aceoiint  of  the  mofiem  course  only 
has  hiecn  given.  In  classof^  IV.  and  V.  on  the  Latin  side, 
atioient  history  is  learnt  instead  of  universal  history.  In  VI. 
the  <^iKle  prescribes  translation  from  Swedish  into  Latin,  in  VI  I.  ] 
from  Swedish  into  Latin  and  vice  lu^t'sd  alteiTiately,  in  VII.  2,  trans- 
lation from  Ljit  in  into  Swedish;  and  in  the  A. course  translation  into 
German  or  essays  in  Gennan.  and  in  the  B,  cotu*se.  mathe- 
matical exoreises.  French  exercises  only  are  written  in  VII.  on  this 
side,  Swedish  essays  as  on  the  modern  side.  In  Mathematics, 
Analyticiil  Cfef)metr)'  and  Stereonietiy  are  not  learnt,  and  in  the 
A.  course  the  amount  of  mathematical  study  is  more  reduced. 
Physics  are  treated  more  I»riefly  in  the  classical  than  in  the 
modern  course,  as  the  number  of  houi*s  given  to  this  subject  is  so 
much  smaller  in  the  former:  the  time  given  to  the  solution  of 
probleius  and  to  dynamics  is  specially  reduced. 

The  only  optional  hnuicli  introduced  by  the  CfKle,  is  Ene^lish 
in  the  A.  course.  All  other  branches  are  obligatory.  Pupils  of 
other  cc»nfessions  than  that  of  the  State  Church,  however,  are  ex- 
emiitc^d  from  attending  the  religious  instruction  if  so  desired. 

Examinations  do  not  play  the  same  part  in  Swi^lish  as  in 
English  schools.  At  the  end  of  each  term  the  pupils  are  given 
certiHcatas,  not  for  knowl«Hlge  shown  in  any  examination,  but 
for  that  exhibited  during  the  term.  At  the  close  of  the  school 
year  an  exanunation  day  is  held.  This,  however,  partakes  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  *'  sliow*day  "  than  of  an  exanunation  in  the 
strict  sense.  On  this  rlay  all  persons  interested  in  the  sehot>I, 
eitlier  in  an  othclal  capacity  or  as  jiarmts  nr  guardians  i»f  the  Iwjys, 
or  from  other  iiMitives,  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  lessons 

S'ven,  and  to  inspect  the  essays  and  translations  wTitten  by  the 
lys,  the  statement  of  the  yearns  work,  and  the  sehedufcs  of 
stjitistics  concerning  teachers  and  taught,  which  are  drawn  uply 
the  head  master  and  afterwards  |jrinted  for  distribiuion.  The 
fimetion  concludes  with  a  distribution  of  prizes,  certiticAtes,  and 
exhibitions. 

Tlic  onlinarv  certificates  are  awarded  by  the  masters  on  the 
nairks  olitained  V>y  the  pupils  dining  the  year.  In  all  branches  in 
which  WTitten  work  (/',_r/„  essay,  translation,  &c.)  is  retpiii-etl  by  the 
Code,  the  boys  have  test-papei*s  set  them  perioilieally  to  be 
worked  under  the  supervision  of  the  master:  sjx^cial  importance 
is  attai'hed  to  the  tinal  test-paper  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

In  the  Hve-class  schools  a  *' leaving  examination'*  is  helel  in 
the  top  class  at  the  end  of  the  spring  term  ;  no  great  imjxirtanct% 
htJwever,  is  attached  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  examination 
for  tho  "L<*aving  rertiticate*'  at  the  scven-class  schools  is  a 
liighly  important  test.  The  Oovernment  appoints  a  numI:N3r  of 
"Censors"  (usually  University  Professors)  to  participate  In  the 
conduct  of  this  examination.  The  candidates  are  examined  both 
by  written  work  lUid  orally  The  written  examination  lasts  from 
four  to  six  day^,  and  is  held  on  the  siune  dates  at  all  the  schools 
throughout   tue  king*lom.     The  {mpers  are  set  by  the  Hend  of 
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the  Ecclesiastical  (and  Educational)  Department  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  Censors.  The  working  of  the  papers 
takes  place  at  the  different  schools  under  the  supervision  of  such 
of  the  staff  as  the  head  master  may  appoint. 

The  following  written  work  is  requured  from  a  pupil  in  the 
classical  division : 

"An  essay  in  Swedish  on  any  given  subject  which  comes 
within  the  curriculum  of  the  school.  It  nuist  be  written  cor- 
rectly and  show  a  logical  arrangement  and  development  of  the 
subject  matter. 

"  A  translation  from  Latin  into  Swedish,  which  must  show  an 
appreciative  grasp  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  text,  and  the 
aoility  to  render  it  into  correct  language;  and,  besides,  any 
scholar  in  the  A,  course  must  make  a  translation  from  Swedisn 
into  German  and  from  Swedish  into  French,  which  translations 
must  show  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  the  language. 
A  pupil  in  the  B.  course  nuist  make  a  translation  from  Swedish 
into  French  or  German  (either  is  optional)  showing  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  a  mathematical  paper  containing 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  three  problems." 

The  following  is  required  of  a  scholar  belonging  to  the  modem 
division : 

"  An  essay  in  Swedish  on  any  subject  which  comes  within  the 
curriculum  of  the  school,  written  in  correct  language,  and  con- 
taining a  clear  arrangement  and  development  of  the  subject 
matter. 

"  A  translation  from  Swedish  into  English  and  from  Swedish 
into  French  (Gennan,  if  preferred,  may  be  substituted  for  either 
English  or  French);  the  translations  nuist  show  a  grasp  of  the 
general  laws  of  the  language. 

"  A  mathematical  paper  solving  four  problems  in  Geometry 
or  Algebra  (one  at  least  in  each).  A  paper  in  Physics,  con- 
taining a  solution  of  some  mechanical  or  physical  problem. 

"In  writing  the  Swedish  essiiy  the  pupil  is  not  allowed  to 
make  use  of  any  help;  but  for  the  translations  from  Latin  or 
into  Modern  Languages,  dictionaries  specified  by  the  head  of  the 
Education  Department  may  be  used,  but  no  grammars:  in 
solving  mathematical  and  physical  problems  tables  of  logarithms 
are  permitted." 

"Six  hours  are  allowed  for  the  Swedish  essay  and  for  the 
translation  from  Latin;  four  hours  for  the  translation  from 
Swedish  into  a  Modern  Language ;  for  the  mathematical  papers, 
on  the  Classical  Side,  six  hours;  on  the  Modern  Side,  nine  hours 
(on  two  separate  days),  and  three  hours  for  the  Physics  paper. 

"  The  written  papers  shall  bo  corrected  by  the  masters  who 
have  charge  of  trie  various  branches  in  the  Upper  Seventh  Class 
in  the  school,  w^here  the  examinees  sit.  Each  separate  paper 
shall  be  marked  by  the  master  who  has  corrected  it  after  con- 
sulUition  with  another  master  appointed  by  the  Staff  for  that 
purpose ;  if  a  difference  of  opinion  arises,  the  Headmaster  (or,  if 
ne  be  already  one  of  the  above,  a  third  member  of  the  sUiff )  shall 
be  called  in  and  his  decision  shall  be  final. 
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**  Candidates  on  tlio  Classical  Side  who  have  secured  a  *  pass'  or 
*  honours' for  their  Svvoflish  essay,  for  their  translation  from  Ltitin, 
and  for  one  other  paper,  arc  admit  ted  to  the  on»l  oxamina  tion.  The 
same  privilege  may  also  bo  granted  tn  stich  amdidates  as  have 
only  secured  a  'pass'  in  the  Hrst  two  of  the  above-named 
branches  and  to  such  candidates  of  the  B  Division  as  shall  have 
passed  in  Swedish  Composition.  Transhition  in  French  or 
German,  and  in  ^lathematies.  pruvidcH.!  that  two-thirds  of  those 
masters  aoprove  who  have  liad  to  teach  such  candidates  during 
tho  preceojng  year  in  those  branches  which  are  required  for  the 
Oral  Exaiui  nation. 

*' Candicktes  on  the  MtKlern  Side  who  have  secured  a  'pass'  or 
'honours'  for  their  Swedish  essiiy,  and  either  for  the  Mathematical 
paper,  and  one  of  the  Translations  into  a  Modern  Langriage,  or 
tor  the  Physics  paper  and  botli  translations,  arc  mluiittal  tt»  the 
oral  examination.  Under  conditions  similar  to  those  stated 
above,  this  privilege  may  also  bu  extended  to  such  e-andidates  as 
have  secured  a  *  pass  '  for  their  Swedish  essay  and  either  for  the 
Mathematical  and  Physics  papers,  or  *  honours'  for  both  transla^ 
tions  itiUi  McKlern  Languages. 

*'  The  ( Jriil  Examination  shall  include  the  following  bmnches 
of  instruction: — 

L  Classical   Side   (A.    l)i\4sion);    Divinity.   Latin,    Creek, 
German,   French,    History  and   Geography,    the    Ele- 
ments  of  Philosophy,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  and,  at 
the  option  of  the  candidate,  English, 
Classical    Side    (B.    Division),   as  above,    except   Greek. 

English  is  oljligatory,  and  Natural  History  is  added, 
Mo<lern  Side,  as  above,  without  Latin  or  Greek.     English 
is  obligatory,  and  Natural  History  and  Chemistry  are 
added. 

The  examination  concerns  itself  primarily  with  the  work  done 
in  the  7th  class;  but  its  object  is,  not  oidy  to  test  the  amount 
of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  wmdidate  in  each  branch,  but 
also  the  degree  of  general  culture  attiiined  bv  him. 

In  Lixtin  and  modern  languages  the  csmdidatcs  will  be  required 
to  translate  at  sight  passages  from  unprepared  k>oks. 

Tht)  Toasters  who  teach  in  the  Upi>er  Seventh  shall  conihict 
the  c»ral  examination,  each  in  his  own  branch  ;  the  Censor  has 
the  right  of  determining  the  length  of  the  examination  and  the 
portion  of  the  subject  matter  in  which  the  candidate  shiill  be 
examined  ;  he  may  also  conduct  the  examination  himself. 

The  cantlidates  are  usually  dividinl  into  sujall  groups  (two  to 
six),  each  group  being  exauiined  togctiier  in  each  branch  for 
half  an  hour  or  an  hom\  One  Censor  at  least  must  be  present 
at  ever}^  section  of  the  examination,  and  from  one  to  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public  nominated  by  the  Ephor* 

Any  candidate  who  has  Ix^cn  prepareil  privately  for  the 
"examination  for  the  Leaving  Certiticatc"  must  send  in  a 
written  application  at  a  stipulated  time  to  the  heiid  master  of  one 

*  See  below. 
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of  thtj  stclioc»Ls  whore  sucli  examination  is  hold     Tlio  following 
documents  iinmt  ac^company  every  niirh  applicHtion : — 

Certiliciites  of  birth  and  good  conduct,  and  sUit>einents  ( 1 )  as  to 
place  of  abode:  (2)  as  to  stfldies  pursued  rlurinf^  the  last  four  years ; 
and  (3) as  to  the  instruction,  it  any,  he  uiay  have  en]oyi?il;  further- 
more, if  he  have  atten<l*jMi  a  public  se^h<ioI  durinj;^  the  bist  two 
ye-ars,  a  properly  drawn-out  leaving-certitirnte  liuTefroni,  and  a 
Bt-atement  of  tl^e  div^ision  in  which  ho  desires  to  ofVer  himself, 
and  of  the  houks  he  lias  read 

The  procedure  in  regard  to  a  canditlate  who  has  prepared 
himself  privately  is  the  same  as  in  the  ease  of  the  pupilft 
of  the  school  The  oral  cxatnination  is  held  in  every  branch 
embmced  in  the  chosen  curricuJum,  and  may  b<*  extended  over 
tyvo  days. 

All  candiflates  on  entering  their  names  for  this  examination 
pay  the  sum  of  20  kroner  (about  £1  2s.),  and  in  the  case 
of  *the  supplementarj^  exaiuination  in  Latin,  etc.,  the  sum  of 
4  kroner  (4; OK  These  fees  an*  applied  to  eovcriBg  the  chaige-s 
incurred  tVir  the  Censors  and  their  travelling  expt?nses,  etc.  The 
foes  are  payable  to  the  head  master,  who  is  required  iu  remit  tbeni 
to  the  Treasury  Department  wnthin  a  month  of  the  day  of 
receipt.  Candidates  who  have  been  privately  preimre^l  have  in 
addition  to  pay  to  the  head  master  the  sum  ot  10  kroner  (11/-) 
betore  the  writ  ten.  and  lo  kronor  ( It) /t>)  before  the  oral  exami- 
nation,  to  be  subsequently  divided  an\<»ng  those  raiuitctrs  upon 
whom  it  devolves  to  examme  sueh  ciindidates. 

Simiihaneous  with  the  leaving-examination  is  the  supplemen- 
tary examination  in  certain  subjects  for  those  needing  such  certi- 
ficates 

The  average  age  at  which  candidate's  obtain  the  '*  Leaving 
Certifiaito"  is  almut  19}. 

Candichites  who  have  been  rejeetod  in  the  Spring,  may  olfer 
themselves  again  at  the  end  of  the  Autumn  term  ;  privately 
prepared  canditlates  are  also  admitted  to  examination  then. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  richly  endow^ed  ;  the  interest  of  the 
funds  goes  toAvards  pr*jviding  scholarships  for  some  of  the  best 
pupils,  but  most  of  tliese  onclowTnents  ai-e  intended  to  help  poor 
students. 

The  discipline,  though  not  of  a  military  character,  is  never- 
theless very  strict.  In  the  kvw'er  classes  caning  is  still,  though 
rarely,  used  4is  a  means  of  punishment.  The  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  students  is  provided  by  gymnastics,  which  are  com- 
pulsory for  half  an  hot  u*  every  day.  In  classes  VI. — 1  and  VJL 
—2  there  are  in  addition  two  hours'  fencing  every  week,  and  in 
the  autumn  sixty  hours'  drilhng,  distributed  over  tive  weeks 
at  most  Wliilat  this  dri[Iing  is  gouig  on  the  pupils  are  exempted 
from  gynmasties  and  fencing,  and  also  some  of  tne  other  lessons. 
(xyinnastic  exercises  must,  according  to  the  Code,  be  some- 
times exchanged  for  games  and  sports.  In  their  leisure 
time,  during  the  spring,  the  students  generally  nlay  at  a 
kind  of  base  ball,  and  in  wnnter  they  skate  ami  walk  in 
snow  shoes,  &c     In  onb  r  f  «>  i^ru^nuragc  this  form  of  sport,  leave  is 
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given  for  one  or  two  days  in  the  year  so  that  it  may  ho  indulged 
in  fn*t*ly.  With  ivofurd  to  physioal  exercise,  the  long  fiuiniuer 
holidays,  when  the  students  lead  an  upen-air  lite  in  the  country, 
are  most  iiiiportjtnt.  It  in  true  that  (hiring  tlie  hohdays  they 
have  some  work  to  do,  Init  still  there  is  plenty  of  time  allowed  for 
01 }  t-of-door  ex ereise. 

About  two  hours'  a  week  singing  is  compulsory,  hut  {nipils 
who  have  no  taste  for  musie  may  ne  exempted  imni  this  utter 
one  ycjirs  instruction.  No  pupil  Is  forced  to  learn  instruniental 
nnmc. 

All  instruction  is  pmctically  free,  for  the  small  entrance  and 
tennirail  fees  which  are  paid  go  towards  the  lighting  and  heating 
of  the  schoolrooms,  the  school  lil>rary,  Prizes,  exhibitions  for 
poor  students,  the  l^uilding  fund,  <S:e.  The  entrance  fee  is  ten 
kronor  (11/'),  and  the  terminal  fec\s  vary  accordiiig  to  the  status 
of  the  pupils  :  the  head-master  and  stnif  together  in  some  cases 
remitting  the  tenninal  fee. 

Tlie  Swedish  edueutional  code  also  lays  down  the  following 
gfeneral  rulas  with  respect  to  '^  metho<l/'  which  may  prove  of 
mterest : — 

*'  1.  In  helping  the  nupil  witli  his  work  the  principal  aini  of  the 
teacher  shouki  be  to  develon  his  individual  clmraeter  an*l  ahihty, 
With«»ut  attaching  too  nmch  imnortance  to  deUiils,  the  teachers 
exertions  in  the  tirst  plact^  should  be  directed  t^jwards  deveIo{jmg 
the  self-activity  of  his  ijujals,  so  far  as  their  powers  will  ennble 
them,  and  thus  to  develop  their  minds  soiuidly  and  thoroughly. 

"2.  During  the  lesson  houi-s  in  school  ond  instruction  i\y 
means  of  question  and  answer  must  be  the  chief  medium  for 
wn<lening  and  stren^^theni ng  the  knowledge  of  the  pujiil 
Manuals  may  be  good  for  impressing  on  the  memory  what  has 
already  been  graspefl,  but  they  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  1k^ 
connected  with  the  oral  instruction.  Home  work  sliould  not  Ix? 
given  to  the  pupils  without  previous  preparation. 

"3.  Home  lessons  uuist  br  given  sparingly  in  the  lower  classes, 
and  only  gradually  increased  in  amount  and  in  <IifHcuUy  with  the 
development  of  the  bodily  and  nientjil  powers  of  the  pupils  and 
with  their  capacity  to  w*ork  by  themselves  without  the  help  of 
others. 

*'  4.  W^herover  it  can  be  done  with  advanUige,  object  lessons 
shoidd  1)0  made  use  of  in  every  kind  of  instruction,  so  that  the 
stdyect  may  be  more  easily  gras|>cd  by  the  pupil.  The  teacher 
should  endeavour  to  nudce  the  pupil  express  hnnself  clearly  and 
distinctly  in  his  answers. 

•'  5.  The  wTitten  work,  a  most  important  iwirt  of  the  instruction, 
umst  fall  in  lino  with  the  extent  of  the  pujul's  knowledge,  antl 
always  aim  at  ilevi^loping  his  faculties  by  tlie  application  and 
adaptiition  of  what  he  has  already  learnt." 

Object  lessons  are  a  very  important  help  to  the  teacber, 
especiallv  in  giving  lessons  in  mathematTcs  and  natural  science. 
In  tcaclnng  the  moden^  languages  he  encouri^es  his  pupils  to 
spend  partof  their  tune  in  talking  aboiU.  the  pictures  and  oojects 
ia    the    school    and     about     the    school    surroundings.     Tlie 
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graTMiiiatityil  instruction  in  I^itin  has  iMirtly  given  place  to  the 
study  of  antiquities;  here  again  object  less^ms  ant  of  great 
importance. 

In  t'loKs  L  (the  lowest  in  the  school)  one  teacher  generally 
takes  all  the  branches,  ami  in  e^ieh  of  the  thrive  foUowuig  clashes 
four  teachern  at  most  In  the  higher  part  of  the  scluxil  the 
work  is  divided  among  teachers  according  to  the  branches  of 
instruction.  ii^ 

In  order  to  become  a  tetxclier  in  the  class-Hubiects^  the  degree 
of  '* viiiuU^iida^  philmoplikti"  is  required  (this  enttuls  live 
subjtMjts)  or  the  "'  lu'entiate*'  (two  subjects  at  legist),  or,  for 
cerUiin  comliinations  of  subjects,  theological  examinations.  The 
examination  for  a  "  canduhttuH  pk Ihjsophiw '*  requires  on  an 
average  three  years'  study  at  a  university;  the  ''  lirentUUf.'' 
(including  the  previous  " caiuUdHtu^^ philofiophiit^'  degree),  eight 
years ;  the  two  theologitud  examinations  >iatli  preluiiinary 
exanunation  by  the  faculty  of  Arts,*  tive  to  eight  years'  study 
at  a  university.  Although  the  examination  kit  n  *'  can*  lit  (tit  u^ 
ph'ilosoplitit:*'  degree  Tuay  suffice  for  an  assistant  mastership,  the 
number  of  those  who  ptiss  the  higher  examinations  Ik? fore 
cnmmencing  their  professional  life  is  very  large.  Out  of  those 
who  entered  the  tea(^bir\t(  profession  in  the  autmun  of  1805,  the 
number  of  those  who  had  passed  the  higher  exanLmatiun  was 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 

For  an  upper  mastership  at  a  secondary  school  (a  position  which 
carries  with  it  a  better  salary  tlian  that  of  assistant-master),  besides 
passing  the  licentiate  degree  in  cerUiin  subjects  or  a  severe 
theological  examiiuititm,  if  instruction  is  to  Ik*  given  in  religion, 
the  ciuitUdate  must  write  a  dissertaton  to  be  publicly  defended  at 
a  university.  Moreover,  a  year's  probation  in  at  legist  three 
subjects  (average  35)  must  be  passea  througli,  during  which  tho 
candidate  must  attend  the  lessons  of  experienced  teachers.-  and 
practise  the  art  of  teaching  under  their  guidance.  At  the  stimo 
time  he  must  study  the  theory  and  history  of  educ^ition.  Before 
undertaking  this  probationary  y<^xr  tlie  candidate  must  have 
p^issed  the  examination  for  ''vaniivhiiiiH  phUoH(^phia\* 

To  become  a  teacher  in  any  of  the  three  special  technical 
bmnches  of  instruction  fdrawing^  music,  gymnastics),  it  Ls  neces- 
sary to  have  passed  the  resjH*ctive  examinations  of  tho  Tech- 
nical School  in  Stockholm,  the  Aca<lemy  of  Music,  and  the 
Gjnnnastic  Institute. 

The  salary  of  the  teacher  is  paid  liy  (Tovernment.  The  teacher 
tries  at  tirst  to  of»tiiin  emergen^}'  work  or  a  pist  as  assistant- 
teacher  at  a  secondary  school  Payment  for  such  emergency 
w^ork  is  made  at  the  rate  of  1 ,800  kroner  (£1 00)  a  year,  or  in  some 
cases  a  little  more.  The  salary  of  an  assistant  master  is  '2,000 
kroner  (£111)  a  year,  rising  in  four  quiiKjuennial  instalnients  of 
500  kroner  (£27  los.)  up  to  4.000  kroner  (£222),  In  cali'ulatUig 
this  increment  the  amount  of  time  the  teHcher  has  sp<iU  lis 
assistant  is   included.     The  salary  of  an  upper-nuister  begins 
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at  3,000  kroner  (£167),  and  rises  on  the  same  scale  as  that  of 
an  assisUint-niaster.  The  sahiries  of  the  "  technical "  teachers 
rise  in  a  similar  manner,  but  are  smaller. 

The  average  age  of  advancement  to  the  regular  post  of  an 
upper-master  is  85  years,  as  teacher  of  drawuig  85*8,  as 
nuisic  master  30*7,  as  teacher  of  gynnuustics  33*5.  At  65 
years  of  age  twK^hers  who  have  served  about  40  yciirs  are 
entitled  to  a  pension  if,  by  medical  certificate,  they  c^m  prove 
infinnity  or  bad  heidth.  An  assistiint-master  is  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  3,000  kronor  (£167),  and  an  upper-master  to  one  of 
3,600  kronor  (£200). 

At  the  heiul  of  ever^  school  is  a  head  master.  This  post  may 
be  obtained  by  an  ordmary  teacher  in  complete  secondary  schools, 
only  by  thoscs  however,  entitled  to  apply  for  an  upper  master- 
ship. The  appointment  is  for  a  cerUim  time,  but  is  generally 
renewable  at  the  hend  master's  option.  His  duly  is  not 
only  to  superintend  the  instruction  and  the  discjipline  of  the 
school,  but  he  also  himself  teaches  (though  for  fewer  hours  than 
the  other  masters),  administers  the  funds  of  the  school,  pays  the 
siilaries,  etc. 

The  head  master  acknowledges  as  his  superior  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocjese  in  which  his  school  is  situated.  The  Bishop,  as 
superintendent-in-chief  of  schools,  is  termed  Ephor  (EfoiTis), 
In  that  capacity  his  prime  duty  is  to  see  that  the  edu- 
cational institutions  under  his  care  are  discharging  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  the  functions  for  which  they  exist.  For  every 
school  in  the  diocese,  other  than  those  in  the  city  where  ho 
resides,  the  Bishop  nominates  from  among  the  members  of  the 
connnunity  who  occu])y  the  highest  social  position,  a  so-called 
Inspector  who  shall  exercise,  in  the  place  of  the  Bishop,  general 
oversight  over  the  schools  in  his  district,  and  shall  be  the  Bishop's 
intermediary  in  making  known  his  instructions,  &c.,  to  the  school 
authorities.  An  inspector  is  not  salaried,  and  manv  of  them 
devote  but  little  time  to  the  duties  expected  of  them.  The 
inspector  is  usually  present  at  examinations  and  at  masters* 
meetings  if  any  imporUint  question  is  on  the  agenda. 

The  Bishop  and  the  Diocesan  Education  Board*  appoint  the 
teachers. 

In  Sweden  there  is  no  snecial  Minister  of  Education :  Church 
and  School  are  represented  in  the  Government  by  one  and  the 
same  person.  His  department  is  divided  into  several  bureaux 
of  which  one  is  for  the  secondary  schools,  and  one  for  primary 
schools.  At  the  head  of  each  of  these  bureaux  is  a  secretary 
or  he^d  of  the  bureau,  who  undertakes  the  inspection  of  the 
difierent  schools. 

This  inspection  is  most  important.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Department  underUikes  the  inspection ;  he  is  an  experienced 
educationalist.     He  attends  some  lessons  given  by  each  of  the 

*  This  body  y  constituttHl  of  :  the  Bi.shop  (in  UiMUila  the  Archbl«*hop),  chair- 
man ;  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  vice-chairman  ;  and  eitlier,  as  at  Lund  or 
l'J^^^aia,  tlie  I^rofesHors  of  the  Theoloeioal  Faculty,  or,  elsewhere,  certain  of  the 
teai^hinj^-statf  (of  the  lectors).  Tliifl  does  not  ftpply  to  StockhoLm,  where  the 
schools  are  practically  wholly  severed  from  the  Uuurch. 
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masters,  exairiines  the  corrt^ctod  liuuio-work.  loams*  from  the 
TIi'jidTiiastfT  iinj  nMiiiirtnriniits  or  wishes  telt  bj  the  uuisk^i's,  and 
coinliidos  hb  iiisijeitiuii  uf  tin*  Sfliool  by  a  conference  with  the 
teaeliei^s,  in  whicli  ho  points  ont  anything  he  may  have  noted» 
and  counnuuicates  advice  and  information  if  Snch  bo  requirnl 

A  number  of  private  schiK>ls  are  organised  on  the  model  of  the 
pnblic  secondary  schools,  and  most  oi  them  receive  support  from 

the  Treasury. 

Private  Bchools  are  entitled  to  receive  support  from  tho 
Treasury  in  two  ways:  by  direct  grants  in  aid  of  exnenses  of 
nianageniont,  and  by  the  recognition,  in  the  ease  of  such  of  their 
teachers  ms  are  qiiiiliticd  to  tcncli  in  (lovernmcnt  schools,  of  their 
years  of  service  in  private  schools.  This  second  pri\nlegc  is  an 
hnportant  concession,  for  it  enables  a  ]mvate  seliool  to  eonnnand 
the  services  of  a  young  man  for  n  t'ouiparativel}'  small  snm^siTice 
he  can  count  on  eventually  obtaining  a  post  in  a  Government 
school  uitli  tlio  subsequent  pension,  without  suttcring  for  the 
f  iiiic  spent  in  non-(Toveniuient  eujploy.  The  stipulations  unchT 
^vliicli  jirivitte  schools  can  cnjciy  tnese  privileges  are  similar  to 
those  regulating  tl^e  payment  fif  grants  to  girls'  schools,  which 
are  explained  below.  The  private  sc^luiols  that  come  under 
this  category  differ  but  little  irom  Governiuent  schools,  Tlie  few 
private  schools  dirteriug  more  essentially  fi"nm  tliosc  of  the  State 
will  be  dealt  with  in  another  connc<'tion. 

The  terms  upon  which  a  Govennnent  grant  is  made  to  Girls' 
High  S<'hof>ls,  and  to  Mixed  Schools  estabhshed  in  places  where 
no  public  seconflary  school  tor  l>oys  exists,  are  as  follows: — 

(a.)  That  the  school  shall  have  at  least  a  five  years'  course 
over  and  above  all  prejmrator}'  classes.  The  school  shall 
moreover  for  the  three  years  jirevious  to  the  application  for 
a  grant  (or  for  tho  whole  period  of  its  existence,  if  that 
do  not  exceed  three  years)  have  had  a  mininuun  avemge 
attendance  of  thirty  pupils  for  the  alwwe  mentioned  five 
years'  courses. 

(7>.)  That  the  conummity  or  narisb  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  or  private  donors,  shall  subscribe  at  least  an  amount 
equal  to  tlic  grant  applied  f<ir  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  sch*inL 

(<\)  That  t*»  srbools  as  di'tincd  in  {*t)  a  maxinuun  grant  of 
thirty  kronor  {il  1 8s, )  slui  11  be  made  for  every  pupil  attending 
elassos  other  than  tlie  prtqiaratory  onns,  but  that  the  total 
amount  allotted  to  onr  scliool  shall  not  exceed  *A,000  kronor 
{£107);  furthermore  that  every  such  school  which  has  a 
coui-se  in  Ilomestic  EconoTny  for  its  pvqiils  shall  be  entitlecl 
to  a  special  grant  for  tliat  pnrpose  up  to,  l>ut  not  exceeding, 
r.OO  kr<nior  (€27  I  (is.). 

(ti)  That  a  ccrtiricat^  from  the  Diocesan  Education  Boiird 
shall  be  forthcoming  to  certify  :^ — 

(i.)  That  the  school  buildings,  etc.,  are  hygienically  satis- 
factory. 

(ii.)  Tliat  tlie  currictdum  is  so  anranged  as  to  preclude  the 
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poHHibility  of  the  pupils  being  Uixed  beyond  their 

strength/ 

(ill,)  Thill  a  tully  {|ualitie«l  selK)o1-do(*tnr  has  lieen  appointed. 

{e.)  Thiit  pnpils  t^)  a  eerUnin  riinrdk*r,  to  be  tix»"d  l>y  the 

CJnveriiTnent,  shall  reeeive   (^duration   in   the  scbui^l,  either 

gratis  iKr  at  a  (vo  thut  nhall  nat  exrcH-d  M  kronor  (£2   15s.X 

Wlion  the  •^n-ants  tV^r  lH*)7-9  were  aiipnrtioned  it  was 
deteniiined  that  a  sehoul  drawing  supjiort  to  the  extent  of 
;i,000  kroner  (£ll)7)  should  instruet  10  pupils  gratis,  and  15 
at  a  inaxiuiuni  rate  of  50  kroinjr  (£2  15sj;  for  other  schools 
receiving  a  smaller  sum  in  goveruuient  aid,  the  nuiulxT 
of  piii>ils  recpiired  to  l)e  taken  gratis  ur  at  a  reductn:!  fee 
stands  in  the  same  I'atjo  to  the  amuunt  thereof 

(/.)  That  an  annual  statement  shall  Ik'  forwanled  to  the 
Government,  ot'  the  wurk  done  in  ea(*h  stdiool-yenr, 

((J.)  That  the  school  shall  be  subjeet  to  sueh  eontrol   aiul 

regtdations  as  Ihi'  (tovernment  may  str  lit  U\  impose. 

The   c^aitrnl  of  thrsc    sch(»ols   is   exereisi^d  hv  the    DitJeesan 

Eihieation  Hoard  iiud  th**  Inspeetor  whom   that   Board  a]>p()ints, 

aii<l  by  ji  sprcial  iiispeetion  instituted  by  the  Ki't.lesiastical  [and 

Edumtioiial]  Department,    As  iii  the  ease  of  the  puhlie  sehtii»k  it 


is  this  latter  inspection  which  is  the  more  import^ml.  The  person 
who  is  sent  down  hy  (rovermneiit  lo  ('ondnrt  it,  is  ]»res('nt  at  the 
lessons  given,  hut  (lors  jxot  eritieisi^  methods  adopted.  His  duties 
are  simply  to  see  that  the  teai*hing  is  in  the  hands  of  fully  ipialified 
persons,  anrl  tliat  thus  real  value  is  obtiunetl  for  the  puhlie  numey 
hero  spent,  Hence  the  chief  aim  of  the  (iovernment  inspeetor 
is  to  prevent  these  privatt.*  schools,  which  often  have  to  struggle 
against  great  pet-uniary  thtiieulti»ts,  from  falling  a  prey  to  the 
tempttition  of  endeavouring  to  make  their  way  by  saving  money 
on  thf^  teaching  stntf,  i(u,  by  employing  inferior  teat  liing  power. 
Within  one  montli  after  the  eonuneneement  of  eaeh  term,  the 

?overnors  of  a  private  school  must  hand  in  to  the  Dioeesan 
Education  Board  a  return  (two  copies)  of  the  teachers,  male  and 
fenade,  on  the  st-ai!,  with  the  number  of  hours  i>er  week  they 
have  to  teach,  tlie  curriculum  lau'sueil  in  the  seho(»],and  a  state- 
ment of  the  niuuber  of  pupils  m  each  class  or  divisiiin.  The  full 
report  is  sent  direct  to  the  Ecclesiastical  (and  Educational) 
Department  in  Stockhohu  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  It 
contains  information  on  the  followhig  points: — 

1.  The  educational  aini  of  the  school. 

2.  The   SL'heme  adopted  for  class  division  ;   also  the  time 

considered  necL^ssary  for  st^holars  of  average  ability  to 
spend  in  each  class, 

3.  Tlio   standard  of  ac<piircment  expected  from  a.   l*oy  or 

girl  desiring  to  enter  the  lowest  class  of  the  school, 
also  which  class  is  to  bo  considered  the  low^est  class 
of  the  actual  school  (with^ait  including  the  (preparatory 
classes),  or;  in  other  WT»rds,  which  uf  the  divisions  m  the 
school,  with  reference  to  the  atiainments,  tS:e..  of  the 
scholars,  is  parallel  to  the  first  (or  lowest)  class  in  the 
boys'  piiblio  secondary  schools. 
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4.  The  branches  of  instruction,  theoretical  and  practical,  in 

each  class,  and  also  th^  number  of  hours  per  week 
allotted  to  each  subject;  how  fiir  such  branches  arc 
obligatory  or  optional. 

5.  The  course  of  study  during  the  year  in  each  separate 

branch  of  instniction. 

6.  The  time  allotted  to  teaching : 

(a)  The  division  of  the  year  into  terms. 

{h)  The  number  of  weeks'  work  per  tenn. 

(r)  The  apportionment  of  hours  during  the  current  tenn,* 
embracing  also  a  time  t^ible  for  each  division  for  every 
day  of  the  week,  showing  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
whether  theoretical  or  practical,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  master  or  unstress  in  charge  of  the  class. 

7.  The  names  of  the  governors  of  the  school.     Furthennore 

the  name  or  names  of  those  who  take  the  initiative 
in  and  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  school. 

8.  The  teaching-staft',  with  a  statement  of  the  number  of 

hours  per  week  each  member  has  been  employed  during 
the  current  or  just  concluded  tenn. 

9.  The  munbers  of  the  scholars  in  each  class  during  the 

past  three  years,  or  for  the  time  the  school  has  been 
open  if  not  yet  three  years. 

10.  The  amoimt  of  the  annual  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  in 

each  class.  Furthermore,  an  account  of  any  extra  fees 
that  may  have  been  charged  for  optional  subjects  if 
such  occur. 

11.  A  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  for  the  past 

school  year,  including  statement  of  the  salaries  drawn 
by  the  principal,  male  or  female,  and  by  each  member 
of  the  teaching  staff. 

12.  A   description   of    the    extent    and    character   of    the 

buildings  used  as  school  premises,  together  with  a 
certificate  from  the  district  board  of  health  as  to  their 
sanitary  condition. 

[In  view  of  the  desirability  of  local  authorities  placing  some 
suitable  premises  at  the  disposal  of  schools,  an  account  should 
be  added  of  what  steps  have  been  taken  by  those  authorities 
for  putting  matters  into  eltect.] 

13.  A  certifi(iiitc  showing  the  qualifiaitions  possessed  by  the 

principal,  male  or  female,  for  presiding  over  an  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  question. 

14.  Documents  to  prove  that  the   community   or   private 

donors  have  subscribed  to  th(^  support  of  the  school  for 
the  pcTiod  for  which  a  Government  grant  is  sought, 
and  that  th(>  aujount  of  such  subscriptions  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  sum  desired  in  aid. 

15.  An  attestation  of  the  fact  that  a  school  doctor  has  been 
appointed. 

*  Or  the  tenu  juBt  concluded. 
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As  a  rule  this  report  is  subsequently  printed,  though  it  is 
not  obligatory  that  it  be  so.  In  case  it  is  thus  made  public, 
paragraphs  13,  14  and  15  are  omitted.  Furthermore,  statistics, 
whicn  remain  constant,  are  not  repeated  year  after  year; 
it  is  only  essential  that  all  the  points  above  given  shall  have 
been  sent  in  to  the  Department  at  least  once.  The  regulation 
requiring  this  return  is  a  new  one  and  has  not  yet  been  fully 
and  consistently  carried  out. 

A  private  school  that  prepares  pupils  for  the  examination 
for  the  "  leaving  certificate  '  can  obtain  Government  aid  on  the 
following  conditions : 

1.  That  such  new  educational  methods  be  put  in  practice 
as  may  eventually  be  applied  in  the  public  schools  if  they 
prove  successful,  and 

2.  That  they  fulfil  the  stipulations  enunciated  above  in 
regard  to  private  schools  in  general. 

Some  of  these  recognised  private  schools  have  characteristic 
features  of  their  own.  For  example,  to  take  one  particular 
school,  its  distinctive  marks  are : 

i.  The  obligation  upon  all  pupils  to  take  part  in  some 
fonn  of  physical  exercise. 

ii.  The  education  of  boys  and  girls  together  throughout 
the  school  course. 

iii.  A  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of  curriculum  in  each 
class. 

iv.  The  application  of  the  so-called  "  Imitative  Method  " 
in  modern  language  teaching. 
In    the  case    of  another  private  school    the   characteristic 
features  are: 

i.  The  employment  of  Latin  as  the  Imsis  of  language 
teaching. 

ii.  A  not  inconsiderable  reduction  of  the  numlx^r  ol 
hours  of  instruction  as  compared  with  the  public  schools. 

iii.  The  introduction  of  manual  training  and   Sloyd   in 
seven  of  the  classes. 
A^in,  there  is  a  third  private  school  (at  Upsala)  which  is  a 
boaraing-school.     It  is  intended  for  youths  of  poor  circumstances 
who  are  destined  for  the  Church. 

The  first  of  the  above  three  private  schools  receives  an  tmnual 
grant  of  8,000  kroner  (£444)  from  Government,  each  of  the  other 
two  6,000  kronor  (f  833) ;  all  three  have  the  advantiige  that  their 
teachers  can  count  their  years  of  service  (see  alx)ve).  A(  these 
three  schools,  and  at  three  private  girls'  schools,  receiving  each 
3,000  kroner  (£165)  hi  annual  Government  grant,  and  m  one 
other  boys*  school,  the  examination  for  the  "  Leaving  Certificate  " 
is  held. 

Special  coaching  (or  cramming)  classes  for  the  examination  for 
the  "Leaving  Certificate"  exist  apart  from  the  regular  school- 
system  ;  they  are  organised  for  pupils  who  have  been  dismissed 
for  some  reason  or  other  from  the  public  secondary  schools  and 
for  those  who  imagine  they  can  arrive  at  their  goal  more  quickly 
by  this  means.      ThQ  methods  adopted  are  necessarily  only 
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directed  towanis  instillinpf  facts  for  extuiiination  piirpost^s.  Such 
institutions  do  not  recmve  any  grant  from  Government,  nor 
arc  they  suVijet^tfxl  to  any  sort  of  contrtxl  or  inspei^tion,  Tlie 
pupils  prejHiivd  by  them  cnn  otter  themselves  for  the  examiaa- 
tion  an  **  privately  preparod  students"  at  sueh  of  the  puhlic 
schools  as  tlie  Education  Departuient  uiay  appoint. 

A  sliort  time  ago  a  srhool  was  founded  and  endowecl  by  an 
Englishman,  Mr.  William  Olsson,  which  deserves  special  notice, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  boarding-school  open  to  the  general 
public  (ie.,  for  pupils  who  are  not  intending  to  go  into  the 
Church),  It  is  situate<l  in  the  country  (in  the  province  of 
Vunuland)  and  nuiiiliers  among  it.s  pupils  both  Ln^lish  and 
Swedish  hoys.  The  purjM^se  in  view  is  the  acquirement  by  the 
pupils  of  each  other's  Mother  Tongue;  atmeahtimes  and  in  class 
the  two  languages  are  used  alternately.  Only  when  English, 
Swedish  and  History  are  taught,  are  the  pupils  (livided  according 
to  their  nationality.  An  Englislmian  has  charge  of  the  English 
teaching,  a  Genuan  teaches  German,  while  Swedes  have  the 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  in  charge.  Shorthand^  book- 
keeping, and  Sloyd  are  obligatory  subjects. 

Tlie  main  point  with  reganl  to  the  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls, 
is  that  the  euucation  given  in  them  is  decidedly  literary:  but  the 
dcivd  languages  are  not  taught  m  them.  Some  schools,  however, 
where  the  pupils  may  take  the  examination  for  the  **  leaving 
certificate/'  are  an  exception  to  this  rule.  In  some  schools  the 
language  instruction  is  based  on  French,  in  someonGenuaiL  These 
schools,  being  private  schools,  are  not  ljr>und  by  any  special  cmle, 
and  have  no  common  curriculum.  One  of' them  receives  an 
allowance  from  Government,  viz.  the  Model  School  at  StfH'kholm; 
and  upon  this  the  rest  of  the  schools  arc  more  or  less  model kni 
The  curricidum  of  this  Model  School  deserves  a  place  here. 
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•  t)titional.  t  One  lionr  geometry,  optiona]. 

There  is  a  special  college  at  Stockholm  for  the  training  of  female 
secondary  teachers,  There  are  also  private  secondary  schools 
for  lx>ys  and  girls  ndxed,  but  they  are  not  very  conmion ; 
whereas,  in  the  primary  schools,  especially  in  the  country,  both 
sexes  are  usually  taught  together, 

Frtmi  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  clear  that  private  schools 
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in  Sweden  derive  groat  advantage  from  coming  under  the  sui>er- 
vision  of  the  Grovernment,  while  any  direct  disadvantages  of  such 
control  hardly  exist.  Hence  private  schools  in  general,  from 
whatever  cause  they  sprmg  up,  endeavour  as  soon  as  possible  to 
qualify  for  the  ^nts  set  apart  by  the  Government  for  the 
encouragement  oi  such  enterpnses. 

Technical  schools,  training  colleges  for  elementary  teachers, 
agricultural  schools,  peasant  high  schools,  etc.,  must  be  classed  as 
"  special "  schools,  and  are  omitted  here.  The  large  class  of 
tecnnical  evening  schools  come  directly  above  the  board  schools. 
They  receive  support  from  the  State,  and  are,  moreover,  main- 
tained by  the  towns  in  which  they  are  established.  Even  very 
small  to\vns  are  provided  with  schools  of  this  class. 

Among  the  numerous  reforms  of  organisation  earnestly 
demanded  is  the  lengthening  of  the  school  terms  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  concluding  class  to  follow  Class  V.  in  the  modern 
course ;  this  new  class  is  intended  for  all  those  who  wish  to 
enjoy  instmction  at  the  public  secondary  schools  without  being 
forced  to  undergo  the  final  "leaving  examination."  It  is  also 
desired  by  many  persons  that  the  study  of  Latin  could  be  post- 
poned till  Class  Vl. — 1 .  The  wish  of  others  is  that  the  curriculum 
of  the  pubUc  secondary  schools  should  be  reorganised  so  as  to 
follow  iunnediately  after  that  of  the  primary  schools;  the  friends 
of  Latin,  however,  object  strongly  to  this  refonn,  unless  grammar 
schools  are  provided  m  which  the  study  of  Latin  would  continue 
to  form  the  foundation  for  other  languages. 

Otto  GaUicmler. 
ffudik^vcUl,  Sweden^ 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN   THE  GRAND  DUCHY 

OF  FINLAND. 

By  the  Baron  Doctor  Y.  K.  Yrj(>-Ko8Kinen. 

Piiitcipal  qf  the  Training  CMtgt  in  JjfnfknUt. 


ANALYSIS. 


I. — ^Thb  Early  History  of  the  Pboplb's  Schools. 
1.  Tho  begiiming  of  popular  education  in  Finkad. 
3.  Circulaidng  schools. 

3.  DevelopmentA  in  1856. 

4.  Uno  Cygnaeus  begins  his  work. 

5.  The  origin  of  the  present  regulations  of  the  people's  schools. 

6.  The  establishment  of  training  oolleges  for  primary  teachers. 

7.  The  progress  of  the  Board  Schools  during  tibe  last  deoade. 

II. — Thh  Priicabt  School  in  Finland  as  Now  Ezistino. 

1.  General  outlines. 

2.  The  lower  elementary  school  in  country  districts. 

3.  The  infant  «ohool. 

4.  The  »ohool  year  and  the  w-c»rking  hours  <»f  tihe  whool. 

5.  The  programme  of  instruction  in  the  Higher  Board  School,     (a) 

General,  {h)  Relifrion.  (r)  MoHher  tongue,  {d)  Arithmetic 
and  Geometry.  (e)  Geography.  (/")  History.  (g)  Natural 
science,  {h)  Manual  work.  {%)  Gymnastics.  Singing  and 
Technical  SubjectR. 

6.  Plan  of  instruction  in  schools  with  only  one  teacher. 

7.  The  Central  Authority  for  the  schools. 

8.  The  position  and  salary  of  the  teachers. 

9.  The  cost  of  the  schools. 

in.    Thb  Trainino  of  Thachbrs. 

1.  Conditions  of  admission  to  training  college?. 

2.  Details  of  the  extrance  examination. 

3.  The  course  of  the  training  colleges. 

4.  The  programme  of  instruction  in  different  subjects. 

5.  The  practical  training. 
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I.— THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF   THE   PEOPLE'S  SCHOOLS. 
1.    The  Beginning  of  Popular  Education  in  Finland. 

The  desire  for  popular  education,  stimulated  all  over  Northern  Europe 
by  the  Reformation,  gradually  gained  ground  in  Finland,  as  in  neigh- 
bouring countries.  The  explanation  of  Christian  truths,  and  the  spread- 
ing of  the  knowledge  of  reading  among  the  people,  were  from  its  begin- 
ning considered  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  although  some 
time  passed  before  any  notivble  efforts  were  madio  to  educate  the  people 
in  a  systematic  way.  Not  until  the  close  of  tlio  seventeentih  century 
did  two  bishops  of  Abo,  Gezelius,  the  elder,  and  Gezelius,  the  younger, 
turn  their  special  attention  to  this  question,  but  to  their  work  and  to  that 
of  other  churchmen  in  later  times  we  can  trace  the  general  knowledge 
of  reading  which  gradually  became  diffused  tha-oughout  the  Finnish 
people. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  there  were  for  a  l<Mig  time  no  special 
elomeutiiry  schools  for  this  purpose.  It  was  left  to  the  parents  to  im- 
part to  the  children  the  first  elements  of  education,  and  by  yearly 
examinations  and  otherwise  the  clergy  sought  to  secure  the  efficient 
discharge  #f  this  parental  duty.  It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  sacristan  to 
co-operate  in  the  teaching  of  children.  Cm  tihi«  foundation  of  earlier 
teaching  was  based  the  instruction  given  to  children  of  14  or  16  years  of 
age  in  the  classes  for  confirmation.  These  olaaises  aimed  at  explaining 
to  the  young  the  truths  of  reHgion.  This  slender  portion  of  popular 
t'diKat jon  wa«  for  a  long  time  considered  to  be  sufficient. 

2.    Circulating  Schools. 

It  will  be  i-eadily  understood,  however,  that  the  means  above  men- 
tioned failed  to  accomplish  even  thi«  modest  aim.  In  each  parish  it 
became  obvioundy  necessaoy  to  procure  the  services  of  teeohers  qualified 
to  teach  reading,  and  thua  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  one 
school  after  another  aroee  in  w'hich  children  could  obtain  primary 
education.  The  scanty  population  and  the  poor  circumstances  of  our 
country  neoeasitaled  the  circulation  of  mo*rt  of  these  sohook  from  one 
place  to  another.  They  only  stopped  at  each  place  for  a  few  weeks. 
Therefore  they  were  called  circulating  schools.* 

The     plan     of  instruction     at    these    schools    was    naturally    in 

•  Cp.  Article  on  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  (historical  introductipn),  in 
Vol.  Z  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  C— 8943. 
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uc<jordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  time.  For  a  long  tiine 
the  curriculum  w;i*i  confined  to  religious  knowledge  and  read- 
ing. The  arrangements  were  alno  very  primitive,  the  teachera 
being  often  very  old  and  unfit  for  any  other  work.  On  that 
account  the  in«tniation  given  by  these  schools  waa  inferior  and  the 
re-sult^  uii8ati€ffictory.  As  a  rule  there  were  no  special  sohoot  build- 
h\y^%  but  the  classes  were  held  in  a  vacant  room  in  some  conveniently 
situate  cottage.  But  acihoois  even  of  this  nii:Kle«t  and  temporary 
kind  were  not  to  be  found  in  every  parish,  and  their  provision  was  ahnoat 
everywhere  insufficient. 

3.  The  Session  op  toe  Skxate  of  Finland,  March  27th,  I85a 
Such  waa  the  situation  towards  the  middle  of  this  century.  It  began « 
however,  to  be  generally  acknowledged  tliat  the  children  of  the  working 
olaaseB  required  inertiruction  in  a  wider  range  of  aubjects  than  religious 
knowledge  aiid  reading.  Many  persons,  even  then,  recognised  the  in- 
feriority  of  the  schools.  The  beginning  of  a  new  period  had  been 
reached,  but  there  was  still  missing  the  indiRpensiU>le  man  who  could 
bring  a  new  system  into  bedng. 

At  this  time  a  new  reigu  began  in  Russia  and  in  Finland.  Alexander 
11.  aacended  the  ihronei,  and  visited  Helsingfors  in  the  very  first  year  of 
his  reign.  On  March  27th»  1856,  he  presided  at  the  meetingj*  of  th© 
Senate,  stating  his  augiLst  opinion  on  several  ijuestions  e^jneerning  the 
development  of  our  country.  Thus,  among  tit  her  things,  he  charged  the 
Senat-e  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  facilitating  the  establishment  of  public 
elementary  schools  for  the  country  piiriahes:  — 

"  Le  Senat  est  autoris6  ...  3)  de  presenter  un  pro  jet  «ur  la 
niani^re  de  faoiliter  aux  oommunes  des  oampagnea  rorganisation 
d^eoole«  ^l^mentaires  et  mralea  pour  I'insrtruotion  du  pen  pie,'* 

These  words  laid  th©  foundation  for  public  elememtary  education  in 
Finland. 

4.    Uno  Uyonaeus  Bkcuks  His  Work. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  commands  of  the  Emperor,  the  Senate  of 
Finland  decided  to  obtain  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  three  Chapters 
then  existing.  Their  proposals  were  afterwards  published,  and  all  per* 
sons  interested  in  popular  education  were  then  invited  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  die  whole  matt^'r  ivithin  a  stated  time.  The  most  im- 
portant and  fruitful  of  all  the  proposals  thus  received  was  that  of  the 
inspector  for  St.  Mary's  Finnish  Congregational  School  in  St.  Petera- 
buri^,  the  Rev.  Uno  Cygnaeus. 

This  man,  who  has  justly  been  called  the  "Father  of  the  Finnish 
people's  school,"  was  bora  in  Tava^tehus,  1810,  of  Finnish  parents. 
After  tJhe  completion  of  his  studies  ho  took  holy  orders,  and  went,  in 
1839,  tx)  the  Hussiim  colony  in  the  noi^th-west  of  North  America,  as 
minister  to  the  Lutheran  congregation  there.  After  living  there  for 
five  years  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  l>ecame  acquainted  with 
the  PostaJozzi-Frobel  theoiy  of  education.  It  was  there  that  h«  framed 
the  propoeaU  aljove  referred  to ;  and  thi«  formed  a  turmn^point  in 
WiUfe,  ^ 
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fn  ilie  76ar  1858  C^guaeus  waa  calkd  apon  to  otgamse  &  B^stem  of 
popuhir  schools  for  Finlimd.  His  first  task  waa  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  existing  system  of  popular  education  in  Finland,  and  after  accom* 
plishing  tbia  ha  set  out  on  tiia  remarkable  journey  tiirough  Swed«?n, 
Demriiirk,  Geniiany  and  Switzerland,  On  his  travels  he  met,  anion|^st 
others^  A.  Die8terwe«f»  who  was  then,  f*erhaps,  the  most  prominent  miin 
ill  all  Germany  connected  with  popular  education,  and  who  undoubtedly 
exert iiied  considenible  influence  upon  Cygnaeus.  But  it  was  in  Switier- 
land  that  he  found  the  best  model  of  what  he  was  seeking,  and  he  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  Volkschiile  or  Primary  School  at  Vettingeiii 
in  the  Canton  of  Aargau,  and  especially  with  the  training  college  for 
primary  teachers. 

After  his  retumi  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Senate  of  Finland, 
Cyguaeus  commencecl  to  work  out  a  scheme  for  the  organisation  of 
popular  schools  in  our  coulltr5^  This  was  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1860,  and  shortly  afterwards  Cygnaeus  was  nominated  chief 
inspector  of  the  primary  schools  in  Finland. 

:>.    The  OnnuN-  or  the  Present  Reuulation*  of  our  Popular 

Schools. 

After  Cygnaeus  had  submitted  his  proposals  to  the  Senate,  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  them.  Their 
consultations  resulted  in  a  detitiite  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
popular  schools,  and  also  in  a  scheme  of  regulations  and  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  trnining  colleges  for  primary  schoul  teachers. 

The  proposals  of  the  cdmniittce  differed  in  many  points  from  those 
of  Cygnaens,  the  following  ditferences  being  esptvially  notable  : — Cyg- 
naeus  liad  held  thai  there  should  be  only  one  primary  school  in  the 
lower  standards,  in  which  all  children,  irrespective  of  social  position, 
should  receive  their  elementary  education.  The  committee,  however, 
considered  this  to  be  merely  an  al>8tract  theory,  impossible  of  realisa- 
tion in  practice. 

To  include  the  teaching  of  manual  work  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
primary  school  wa«  also  one  of  Cygiiaeus*  favourite  ideas,  Probers 
education,  "To  learn  through  work."  had  from  the  first  pleased  hinj, 
nnd  the  thought  suggested  itself  to  him  to  extend  this  idea  from  the 
*'  Kindergarten  "  to  the  primary  schooL  The  Lommittee  had  no  actual 
objection  to  this,  hut  as  they  conceived  the  importance  of  the  manual 
portion  of  the  curriculum  to  consist  mainly  in  its  practical  utilitarian 
character^  they  differed  considerably  from  the  purely  pedagogical  point 
of  view  of  Cygnaeus, 

There  was,  however,  another  point  in  which  a  nmch  greater  difference 
of  opinion  arose  l>etween  Cvgmieus  and  the  committee :  namely,  the 
improvement  of  children's  education  at  home.  This,  he  felt,  wm  of  th* 
very  greatest  importance  for  the  mental  as  well  a«  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  nation,  Cygnaeus*  idea  was  that  it  should  he  one 
of  the  chief  duties  of  the  women  twichcrs  to  bring  alx»ut  this  improve* 
ment.  To  prepare  them  for  this  task,  he  suggested  the  foundation  of 
so-called  "crk'hee,"  "kindergartens,"  in  connection  with  each  traii>- 
mg  college  for  women  teachers,  in  order  that  the  studenta  might  thua 
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have  an  opportunity  for  ilevoting  their  atteniioii  to  the  bringing  Hip  of 
sniiill  children.  With  the  same  object  he  held  that  siich  creches  ought 
also  to  be  establislied  in  connection  with  girls*  primary  schools.  Against 
this,  however,  the  committee  raised  the  objection  that  when  once  the 
primary  school  had  raised  the  standard  of  general  education,  aiid  had 
elevated  public  sentiment,  it  would  naturally  exercise  a  good  intttience 
on  the  children's  homes ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  mechanical  exercise 
in  the  bringing  up  and  nurture  of  children  would  certainly  awak^  aver- 
sion. 

The  whole  scheme  was  at  length  decided  upon  by  the  S^ate  of  Fin- 
land and  by  the  Emperor,  the  result  being  very  largely  in  favour  of 
(Vgnaeus*  plans,  and  the  outcome  was  the  first  Primary  Education  Act, 
of  May  11th,  1866.  The  actual  form  and  wording  of  the  Act  were,  it  is 
true,  the  work  of  the  committee,  but  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  which 
it  was  the  outcome  were  those  of  Uno  Cygnaeus. 

G.      TllK  ESTABLISIIMKNT  OF  TRAINING  COLLEGES  POK  TeACHKRS  IN 

Primary  Schools. 

One  of  the  first  requirements  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Finnish  primary  schools  waa  to  obtain  capable  teachers.  In  1863 
a  teniporary  Finnish  training  college  for  men  and  women  was  founded 
in  Jyvoeskyloe  at  the  north  end  of  I^ke  Paijanne.  Cygnaeus  was 
aj»pointed  principal  of  this  (raining  college,  as  well  as  chief  inspector 
of  schools.  In  addition,  several  other  masters  and  lady  teachers  in- 
terested in  tihe  scheme  were  selected  to  give  instruction  in  the  training 
t-ollege.  Many  of  the«e  had  previously  visited  Switzerland,  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  preparing  themselves  for  their 
future  calling. 

After  the  new  primary  school  regulations  had  l>een  niade  statutory, 
the  training  college  at  Jyvceskyloe  was  permanently  established ;  it  re- 
mained for  nearly  twenty  yejirs  the  only  Finnish  training  college  in  our 
country.  The  second  Finni&h  training  college  for  men  and  womai  was 
established  in  1880,  at  Sortavala,  in  the  east  of  Finland,  and  16  years 
later,  in  1896,  two  other  Finnish  training  colleges  were  founded,  one  iu 
Brahesbad,  in  tihe  nortah,  for  women,  and  the  other  in  Rauma,  in  the 
soutih-weet  of  Finland,  for  men.  In  1871  there  was  also  started  a 
Swedish  training  college,  for  women,  in  Ekenas;  jnd  in  1873  one  for 
men  in  New  Karleby. 

7.    Thk  Progress  of  the  Board  School  System  during  the  last 

Decades. 

During  all  this  period  the  number  of  board  sohooU  wa^  c<Mista»tJy 
increasing.  In  the  school  year  1865-66  there  were  only  twenty  board 
schools  in  the  country,  and  the  towns  were  still  without  any.  Ten 
years  later,  however,  most  of  the  towns  possessed  one  board  school,  and 
in  the  country  districts  there  were  as  many  as  285.  At  this  tune 
there  were  180  teachers  and  6,783  pupils  in  the  towns.  In  the  country 
the  corresponding  numbers  were  294  and  11,421.     The  progress  made 


by  the  cciuiitry  cannot  l>e  siiid  to  have  been  mpid  ;  but,  considering  tliat 
the  organisation  was  *;ntirely  voluntary,  it  is*  cifHainly  noteworthy. 

During  the  following  ytara  the  interest  in  lK>ard  schools  8t*^adily  in- 
crcAse*!.  In  188r>-<H(5  thore  were  in  tho  country  G67  schools  with  fi83 
ttviclien*.  TIk^  niiiiikT  of  jmpils  Inul  iiko  incrLvmLnl  \x>  27,30r).  It  h, 
liovvever,  only  in  the  prrnent  dwade  that  the  sVRteni  has  Ixvonit?  pipuhir 
in  thu  fnllrst  wonMe.  Higher  board  Htliooh  have  been  eatablishetl  every* 
ivhere,  and  many  of  the  pari^he^  now  po^i8ei*8  more  than  one.  At  th^ 
&ame  time,  the  number  of  parishes  without  a  school  at  all  has  steadily 
decreA^ed,  84>  that  of  the  total  number  of  479  parishea  in  Finland,  hardly 
twenty  at  the  pr*>iL'iit  thne  are  without  any  nehoob  The  total  number 
of  board  schoola  in  the  oounXry  pnri«he«  was,  in  1805-96,  1,273,  with 
1,396  teaohei^aiid  56,95G  pupds. 

But  in  spite  of  this  proj^reijs  there  fttill  remained  in  1895-96  139J45 
children  in  Finlund  between  the  ajjjes  of  9  smd  13  who  did  not  attend 
any  public  echooL  TJii^  was  due  to  several  causes;  principally  t-o  a 
certain  indifference  shown  hy  parents  to  the  value  of  education,  partly 
to  poverty,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  a  want  of  echooLs,  or  to  tiheir 
inconvenient  situation.  Consecjuently  the  idea  has  gradually  gained 
ground  that  voluntary  or  permi***ive  education  does  not  and  cannot 
reach  the  required  goal  of  univcrwality,  and,  therefore,  that  attendance 
at  a  public  primary  school  must  be  made  universally  compulsory.  As 
various  oircumstancos  do  not^  at  pre^eutt  allow  of  thi^i  reform,  a  com- 
j^romise  was  arrived  at  last  spring,  under  an  Act  paiine*]  l»y  the  Diet,  sup- 
plying thegreat^Mt  deficiencies,  and  thusmcetinj^  the  worst  of  the  needt. 
On  the  proposition  of  the  Emperor  Grand  Duke,  the  Diet  decided  to 
divide  the  country  into  school  distri^tg,  in  which  schools  were  to  bo 
i-stablishcii  in  such  a  way  that  the  distance  from  home  to  school  should 
not  exceed  live  kilometre*;  for  any  of  the  pupib.  At  the  «aine  time  it 
Wfia  decided  that  in  each  district  a  1km rd  school  should  be  founded  as 
ttoou  aa  there  were  30  children  of  a  fixed  age  to  attend  it.  Theee  de- 
i'mtmi^  will  brii»j?  alwiut  a  complete  change  in  jiopuhir  education  in  Fin- 
hind.  By  its  meant*  ptTriitHsive  elementary  educatitin  in  the  c<iuntry 
wtlh  itk  time,  Ik?  replaced  by  a  system  of  more  univcrHnl  appli<'iUion. 


11,    THE  PRIMABY  SCHOOL  IN  FINLAND,  AS  NOW  EXISTING. 

].    General  tJuTUNKi*. 

The  course  of  a  complete  Finnish  primary  school  is  intended  to  cover 
six  years.  It  is  divided  into  two  partn,  the  tirst  of  which,  lasting  two 
years,  is  to  be  passed  in  the  lower  sckrjol ;  the  second »  lasting  four  years, 
in  tlie  upper  gchooL  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  first,  or  lowest, 
oh»fl8  of  the  lower  school,  a  child  mu«t  be  seven  y^sars  old,  ami  conj^e- 
quently  the  ohildfen  are  aa  a  rule  13  years  old  when  leaving  the  soho^sJ, 

Thesd  are  the  general  outlines  of  tho  schools  in  towns.  In  the  oomatry, 
however,  only  the  upper  school  exists.    In  these,  just  aa  in  the  upper 
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portion  of  the  town  schools,  the  courfte  of  imtruction  lusts  lour  y^rv. 

The  children  are  admitted  to  the  school  on  reaching  the  ninth  year,  and 
leavo  aa  a  rfile  aa  i»oon  as  they  are  1 3. 

But  while  no  previous  elementary  education  ig  required  for  admittance 
into  the  lower  board  school  of  the  town«,  every  child  wishing  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  lowest  form  of  the  country  primary  school^  t.e,,  at  nine 
yenrf*  old,  mu«t  l>e  able  to  read  fluently,  and  poBseaa  cm  much  religious 
knowletige  ub  can  be  iie-quired  at  home  or  in  any  infant  school. 

2.    Thk  Lower  Elkmkstarv  School  in  ('ouktuv  J)I^^TR^TH. 

Aa  hua  been  shown  above,  there  are  no  regularly  established  lower 
board  schools  in  the  country  distr'ctB ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  law  in 
force,  as  well  us  the  regulations  for  public  primary  schools,  itipulate 
that  the  first  itistruction  in  reading  and  understanding  the  utotLer 
tongue,  and  in  the  elements  of  religiout*  knowledge^  are  to  be  gained 
principally  at  home.  This  was  always  the  practice  in  former  timefi, 
and  in  theory  it  is  supposed  to  be  so  still. 

But  experience  shows  that  the  hr>me«  often  fall  short  of  their  duty  in 
this  respect.  This  state  of  things  has  caused  the  issuing  of  a  regulation, 
according  to  which  the  purkhts  have  to  make  good  the  deticiencic^  in 
home  education  by  providing  sufficient  elementary  school  accommoda- 
tion for  the  children,  either  at  regular  or  at  circulitting  schools.  Both 
the  Eocleeiastical  Law  and  the  Primary  Education  Regulations  contain 
clauses  to  this  effect,  and  it  is  ui>on  these  that  our  present  circulating 
schools  are  founded. 

This  circulating  school  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  in  the  country  districts 
corresponding  to  the  lower  Ixxurd  9ch<x>l  of  the  town.  Bub  while*  on  the 
one  hand,  the  board  schools  in  towns,  and  the  higher  b^ard  schools  in 
the  country,  have  always  been  Municipid  institutions,  the  circulating 
school  is  entirely  an  Ecclesiastical  inetitution,  and  coTisequently  outside 
the  specific  limits  of  the  board  school  system.  But  the  Ix^ard  school 
res^ilations  have  considersibly  extended  the  former  phin  of  instnictiou 
of  the  circulating  schools,  and  in  these  the  cliildren  are  now  taught,  not 
only  religion  and  reading,  but  also  arithmetic  and  singing. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  these  schools  in  other  respects 
alfiKi.  Some  private  training  institutes  for  teachers  of  circulating  schools 
have  been  opened,  and,  in  order  t«i  make  it  poHsible  to  keep  circulating 
schools  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  in  the  same  plare,  the  number  of 
pupils  in  eiich  school  has  l>een  diminiahed,  while  the  number  of  the 
schools  has  been  increased.  It  should  be  added  that  a  considerable  move* 
ment  is  now  perceptible,  which'  aims  at  raising  the  level  of  the  circu- 
lating school  without  altering  ita  ecclesiastical  charaxiter,  in  order  to 
make  it  an  educationally  suitable  foundation  for  the  work  of  the  higher 
lK>ard  school 


3.    The  Infant  HIchool. 
The  board  school  regulation  now  in  force  contains  the  following 
fltipulataon  concerning  the  country  board  school : — ^'  If  it  is  found  that 
the  pupiU  of  tli8  highet'  board  school  cannotleave  their  homes  without 
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serious  inoonvenience  during  the  preseing  time  of  work  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  tliey  are  ailowed  to  withdraw  from  school  lor  thoae  periods ; 
and  in  plac€  ol  the  board  sc-hool  an  infant  school  must  be  opened  espe- 
cially for  children  inteiidinir  to  apply  for  entrance  into  the  board  school 
in  the  following  autumn/' 

The  autumn  term  of  the  country  hig-her  \y(mrA  school  begins  generally 
on  August  20rh  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  regudations  just  quoted,  the 
chisseg  do  not  all  comnienco  work  at  the  same  time,  the  first  weeks 
(generally  up  to  the  end  of  September)  being  devoted  in  most  parts 
of  Finland  to  the  rudiments  of  education.  At  the  end  of  the  spring 
term,  however,  this  rudimentary^  instruction  is  now  becoming  more  and 
more  rare,  though  it  is  still  permitted  by  the  board  school  regulations. 

The  infant  sohool,  as  the  l»oard  school  is  called  during  this  period  in 
which  the  first  nidimentary  instruction  is  given,  is  at  best  frequented 
only  by  children  preparing  for  the  lowest  class  of  the  board  Kchool  proper. 
In  these  cases  the  examination  for  admittance  to  the  lowest  clas«  of  the 
}>fiard  school  must  be  passed  on  the  opening  day,  usually  the  20th 
of  August,  and  the  instruetion  of  this  division  lasts  about  six  weeks 
at  most. 

But  the  infant  school  nowadays  usually  serves  as  a  kind  of  substitute 
for  the  lower  board  school  in  the  countiT.  Children  in  very  different 
stages  of  knowledge  apply  for  admission,  from  beginners  in  their  first 
alphabetical  stage,  to  those  who  ar©  old  enough  and  sometimes  also 
advanced  enough  in  elementary  education  to  be  received  into  the  lx>ard 
BcbooK  These  widely  differing  standards  are  generally  formed  into  two 
divisions.  The  liigber  one  consists  of  those  children  who  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  received  into  the  lowest  class  of  the  board  school  by  the 
autumn,  at  the  close  of  the  infant  school  course ;  while  the  lower  divi- 
sion includes  the  rest  of  the  children. 

At  a  school  of  this  type  the  pupils  are  principally  taught  reaxling, 
together  witli  Scripture-history,  arithmetic,  geography,  writing,  and 
singing.  The  programme  of  the  infant  school  is,  to  put  it 
briefly,  to  improve  their  reading,  to  give  elementary  know- 
ledge of  Scripture-history,  to  teach  the  children  t^i  use  the 
numbers  from  1  to  100,  to  describe  their  native  place,  tlius 
preparing  them  for  future  instruction  ia  geography,  and  to 
teach  them  writing  and  singing.  It  aims  at  giving  the  first 
division  of  the  board  school,  or  to  the  children  intending  to  join  the  first 
division,  such  tin  education  and  such  indght  inio  school  discipline  as 
will  enable  them  to  follow  the  instruction  witliout  much  difficulty,  when 
all  the  forms  commence  their  regular  work,  which  is,  at  lat-cat,  in  the 
beginninijf  of  October, 

4-    Thk  School  Year  and  tre  Workino  Hours  of  the  Board 
School  in  Finland. 

The  school  year  of  the  biard  schools  in  towns  begins  generally  on 
t*lie  first  week-day  of  September,  and  lasts  at  legist  thirty-two  weeks; 
it  ends  on  one  of  tbe  last  days  of  May  or  at  the  beginning  of  Jmie.  The 
Christmas  holiday*— two  or  three  weeks  in  all^^vide  the  school  year 
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into  two  U*nn&.  In  the  lower  board  school  the  instruction  lasts  four 
liourH  a  ihiy ;  in  the  higher,  five  to  six  hours. 

The  school  year  of  the  higher  board  school  in  the  country  begins 
at  !at4»«t  on  the  firnt  weok-day  of  October,  when  nil  the  forms  must  be 
prewnt.  'i'hc  harvest  lKtin«j;  then  already  gathered  and  the  outdoor 
work  nearly  finisihod,  the  pupils  of  the  higher  forms  are  free  to  com- 
mence school.  The  board  school  breaks  up  a  few  days  before  Christ« 
mas,  opening  again  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  oontinuing  till 
the  end  of  May  or  to  the  beginning  of  June.  The  board  school  regulati<Hi 
does  not  contain  any  disUnot  rules  concerning  the  conclusion  of  the 
school  year ;  it  only  stipulaites  that  tihe  sohool  is  to  be  carried  on  for 
thirty-six  weeks  in  the  year,  of  which  time  six  weeks  at  most  may  be 
devoted  to  the  infant  school. 

The  number  of  the  hours  of  study  varies  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  a 
week,  to  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  six  working  days.  The  Euro- 
pean ciu?tom,  according  to  which  the  teacher  is  quite  free  from  school 
work  on  one  day  in  each  week,  besides  Simday,  is  almost  unknown 
in  Finland. 

The  work  begins  either  at  eight  o'clock,  at  iialf-past  eight,  or  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  a  prayer,  lessons  go  on  for  fifty 
minuftes.  Then  follows  a  break  of  ten  minutee  in  tihe  playground,  after 
which  le8Pon?^  are  resumed  for  another  fifty  minutes.  With  similar 
breaks  work  goes  on  for  three  hours.  Then  follows  the  dinner  time, 
lasting  sometimes  only  half-an-hour,  sometimes  one  hour  or  more; 
this  varies  in  the  different  sohook.  The  work  begins  again  ten  minutes 
after  the  hour,  and  goes  on,  in  the  same  way  as  before  lihe  dinner,  for 
two  hours.  At  two  or  three  o'clock  school  generally  breaks  up  for  the 
day. 

r».    TiiK  Pi{<m;uammk  of  Tnstrihtion  in  the  Higher  Board  School. 

(a.)  In  General. 

Tho  mibjcHt«  of  instruction  in  tJie  board  schools  are  determined  by 
rt^gulation  mid  by  practice.  The  first  place  is  giv^i  to  religion,  which 
is  iH^mpulsory  in  all  board  schools.  Other  compulsory  subjects  are  the 
inoiher-tongue,  arithmetic,  geometry,  geography,  general  history, 
history  of  the  native  country,  natural  science,  singing,  drawing,  and 
manuad  work. 

The  iHHird  sohool  regulation,  enumerating  all  those  subjects,  allows 
t  Jic  gU)\rantors  of  a  school  to  include  also  other  useful  branches  of  know- 
le<lge  in  the  plan  of  instruction.  But  practice  has  so  limited  this 
I>riviloge  that  there  are  hardly  any  other  subjects  taught  in  the  board 
si^hool  Ixodes  the  above  mentioned,  except  hygiene,  which  is  generallv 
^iven  in  connection  with  natural  science.  Practical  subjects,  such  as 
fanuiuir*  housokeoping,  ciH>kery,  etc.,  do  w>i  l)elong  to  the  plan  of 
instniotion,  but  are  taken  up  in  *>me  dejrree  at  the  so-called  fiui^ihins; 
schools. 

(b.)  Religion. 
\n  the  towns^  Scripture  history  is  taught  even  in  the  lower  boar^ 
schiH>l,  some  hours  or  some  half-hours  a  week  being  devoted  to  this 
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subject  in  both  the  elaasefl.  In  these  claAseB,  however,  religiouB  instruc- 
tioii  is  given  without  the  aid  of  manuals,  the  course  containing  selected 
stories  from  the  Old  and  from  the  New  Testaments.  In  the  lowest  class 
of  the  higher  board  school  regular  instaruction  in  Scripture  history 
begins,  and  the  wliole  course  is  gone  through  in  two  years,  four  hours 
a  week  being  given  to  religious  teaching.  In  the  time-table  of  the 
third  and  of  the  fourth  ckases,  two  houra  a  week  are  generally  given 
to  the  repetition  of  this  subject  and  to  Bible  reading.  During  the 
remaining  two  hours  a  week,  Luther'e  Catechism,  with  comments, 
approved  by  the  Church  of  Finland,  is  "taught  in  its  entirety  in  the 
two  highejrti  forms. 

In  the  lower  forms  of  the  higher  board  school  in  towns  the  Catechism 
is  not  generally  taught  as  a  separate  subject. 

The  programme  of  the  country  board  oohool  very  often  contains  five 
hours  a  week  of  religious  teaching.  Of  these  IcBaons,  three  are  devoted 
to  Scripture  history  and  two  to  Catechism  in  all  tihe  classes.  Under  the 
circumstances  lessona  begin  with  ireligion  on  four  days  a  week,  and  the 
last  lesson  on  every  Saturday  is  always  devoted  to  this  subject. 

In  the  country  board  school  Scripture  history  is  taught  in  its  entirety 
during  "the  first  two  years,  the  following  years  being  devoted  to  the 
repetition  of  it  and  to  Bible  reading.  The  Catechism  is  gMierally 
taught  from  the  lowest  class  upwards,  at  least  in  schools  with  only  one 
teacher. 

(r.)  The  Mother-tongue, 

In  the  lower  hoard  school  in  the  towns,  instruction  in  the  mother- 
tongue  aims  only  at  giving  rudimentary  education  in  reading  and  in 
writing;  some  hours  a  week  are  often  given  also  to  object-lessons  in 
order  to  develop  the  observation  of  the  pupils  and  their  power  of 
expressing  themselves. 

In  the  higher  board  school  in  towns,  and  also  in  the  country,  the 
mother-tongue  is  taught  for  eight  hours  a  week  in  both  the  lower  classes, 
and  for  six  hours  a  week  in  the  higher  classes,  including  the  writing 
lessons.  Reading  and  writing  claim,  of  course,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
school  time.  The  former  is  learnt  by  reading  appropriate  books;  in 
writing  are  included  both  caligraphy  and  orthography,  and  in  the  higher 
forms  composition  and  book-keeping.  As  the  Finnish  language  is  spelt 
quite  phonetically,  orthography  is  easily  learnt  in  Finnish  schools.  The 
teaching  of  grammar,  which  is  begun  as  early  as  the  lowest  or  the 
second  classes,  requires,  in  order  to  give  the  pupils  even  the  most 
general  outlines  of  it,  at  least  one  lesson  a  week  in  the  third  and  the 
fourth  classes. 

{d.)  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. 
The  lower  board  school  has  to  teach  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic, 
that  is  to  say,  addition  and  subtraction,  and,  so  far  as  time  allows,  all 
the  four  ndes  of  arithmotic,  dealing  with  numbers  up  to  100.  The 
infant  school  in  the  country  has  the,  same  object  in  view,  and  teaches 
the  children,  without  much  difficulty,  addition  and  subtraction,  dealing 
with  numbeni  up  to  20.     More  can,  of  course*  be  accomplished  in  cases 
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where  the  circulating  »ohool  haa  laid  a  foundation  far  the  board  Bchool 
work.  The  foundation  is  thus  already  laid  before  the  chiUren  are 
received  into  the  infant  school,  and  the  latter  ia  then  able  to  take  up 
the  work  where  the  circulating  &eliCR>l  has  left  off. 

In  the  two  lower  fonns  of  the  higher  boarti  school  the  pupils  are 
taught  tbe  four  rules  of  aritiunetic  with  whole  numbers.  The  meti^urtsa 
of  capacity,  linear  measures,  weights,  and  the  value  of  Finnish  money 
are  al»o  no\^^  exphiined  to  the  children.  As  the  we»ight8  and  meaaurea 
of  Finliuid  are  foiindetl  upon  the  metric  system,  they  Jire  ea^^ily  taught 
even  in  the  lower  classes.  The  curriculum  of  the  third  and  the  fourt^h 
classes  includes  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  single  and  double  rule  c»f 
three,  and  calculation  uf  interest.  No  further  arithmetic  is  taught  in 
♦in  ordinary  higher  board  school* 

(Jeometr>*  is  tiiught  in  the  third  and  fourth  claases  of  the  liigher 
board  school,  One  hour  a  week  is  generally  devoted  to  tihis  subjeet 
in  both  classes;  tho  cooir^e  contains  only  the  most  general  outlines 
of  geometry,  the  principles  of  planimetry,  and  the  cnlculiitiou  of  the 
superficies  and  the  volume  of  btxlies. 

The  regular  study  of  tibia  subject  also  is  supposed  to  begin  in  the 
lower  board  school.  In  the  second  »t4indttrd  tJhe  object  lessons  aim  at 
giving  the  pupils  some  knowledge  of  the  neigh Ixiur hood  ^urrotmding 
tJie  school.  The  infiuit  school  in  the  country  should  also  teach  some 
amount  of  geography,  but  this  instrurtion  i«  of  course  Uuiited  to  the 
barest  rudiment.^  of  geographic^d  knowledge. 

In  the  higher  b>ard  8c1kh>1  the  inu-^ftruction  of  ge»>graphy  btgins  with 
tlie  native  country,  and  afterwards  takes  in  all  Europe.  In  two  years 
this  part  of  the  subject  i^  gone  through,  two  les»ms  a  week  boing 
devoted  to  it.  In  the  third  and  fourth  forms  the  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  learnt,  the  geography  of  Finland  is  taught  in  greater  detail, 
and  the  whole  course  is  repeated.  The  instruction  ooncerning  the 
earth  as  a  planet  jukI  other  relevant  facts  is  sometimes  given  in  con- 
nection with  geography,  sometimes  tdso  duinng  the  leosons  in  natural 
science.  One  or  two  houra  ti  week  are  generally  given  to  geography 
in  lioth  Uie  higher  forms ;  but  this  varies  in  different  schools. 

The  regular  instruction  in  history  ought  to  begin  in  the  third  form 
of  tJie  tkigher  l>oard  scliool,  and  this  i,s  generally  the  caae  in  most  schools. 
The  history  of  the  native  coimtry  is  consideretl  the  most  imptrtant 
part  of  this  subject,  but  general  history  is  al*>  taught  in  all  Finnish 
l>oard  schools  as  a  foundation  for,  and  fm  explanfl-tion  of,  the  history  of 
Finland.  In  all,  three  hours  a  week  are  given  to  this  subject  during 
the  last  two  years,  v>ne  half  of  the  lt\sson«  being  devoted  to  the  history 
of  Finland  and  the  other  half  U^  general  history.  In  this  way  it  is 
pt^ssible  for  the  teacher  to  give  systematic  instruction  in  this  subject, 
and  to  teach  the  history  of  Finland  more  thoroughly.  In  connection 
with  history,  a  short  introduction  ti>  the  study  of  sociology  and  of  the 
oonstitution  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  i^  given. 
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(g.)  Natural  Science. 
Zoology,  botany,  and  phy«o«  are  nowadays  t^e  only  branches  of 
natural  science  irhioli  are  taught  in  the  Finnish  board  schools,  Hyi^ene 
and  anatomy  gain  more  and  more  ground,  whereas  chemiartry  ia  but 
very  seldom  taught  as  a  separate  subject*  Some  elementary  instruction 
concerning  the  earth  and  its  relation  to  the  solar  system  is  sometimes 
given  in  connection  with  natural  science.  This  subject  is  generally  com* 
menced  in  the  third  form  of  the  higher  board  school^  the  whole  course 
being  consequently  completed  in  two  years.  In  the  country  two  hours 
a  week  are  usually  given  to  this  subject  during  the  two  Inst  years,  but 
in  towns  the  number  of  the  lessons  in  natural  science  in  the  two  higher 
forms  ifl  sometimes  increased  to  five  and  even  to  six  a  week  in  all. 

{L)  Manual  Worh 

Gymnastics,  drawings  singing,  and  manual  work  are  compulsory  in 
the  Finnish  board  schools.  Manual  work  is  one  of  the  mo«t  important 
subjects  in  these  schools,  and  therefore  should  be  treated  more  in 
detail 

Some  hours  a  week  may  be  devoted  to  manual  work  even  in  the 
lower  board  school,  but  in  the  country  the  instruction  in  this  subject 
begins  always  in  the  lowest  form  of  the  higher  board  Bchool,  and  is 
carried  on  in  all  the  forms,  the  programme  containing  at  least  three, 
very  often  four,  and  sometimee  six  hours  a  week  of  manual  work. 

The  programme  of  instniotioa  in  tbi^  subject  is,  of  course,  twofold. 
The  boys  are  taught  to  work  in  wood,  beginning  with  some  simjUe 
piece,  such  aa  a  lath,  and  proceeding  to  more  and  more  difScidt  tagkSi 
after  the  pattern  collection  in  use.  The  instruction  of  the  girls  includeji 
needlework  and  stocking-knitting,  also  in  acc*:>rdanc0  with  a  certain 
programme,  proceeding  from  easier  to  more  difficult  tasks,  and  oon- 
irluding  with  the  making  of  a  dresa.  Both  tbe^e  programmes  aim  at 
developing  in  the  children  dexteirity,  practical  skill,  and  a  sense  of 
beauty. 

In  most  board  schools  there  is  now  a  separate  workroom  for  boy», 
with  planing  benches,  the  necessjiry  toola  and  a  lathe,  w^hereaa  the 
needlework  instruction  for  girls  is  usually  given  in  the  same  room  aa 
the  othetr  objects  of  the  curriculum.  A  sewing  machine  ia  nowadays 
to  he  found  in  many  board  schools. 

At  mixed  schools  with  only  one  regular  man  teacher,  this  teacher 
gives  instruction  in  manual  work  to  boys,  and  a  lady  teaches  the  girls. 
In  the  larger  towns,  however,  a  special  teacher  for  boys'  manual  work 
iR  uauallj  engaged.  And  in  those  mized  country  board  schools  alftO, 
which  have  only  one  woman  teacher,  it  is  in  raost  cases  necensary 
to  engage  another  teacher  for  manual  work,  to  instruct  those 
children  that  are  not  of  the  same  sex  as  the  head  teacher. 
It  is  tjTue  that  the  women  teachers  of  some  board  schools  have  paased 
a  course  in  wxiodwork.  and  consequently  are  able  to  inatnict  the  hoys 
to  work  in  wood,  but  this  h  always  an  exception. 

The  development  of  the  mixed  schools  is  clearly  tending  towards  an 
organisation  that  necessitates  the  engag€«nent  of  an  aasistant  t^aoher 
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for  manual  work,  with  an  extra  saliuyi  either  a  man  or  womaOt  aooord- 
ing  to  t^e  eex  of  tbo  head  teacher. 

(i.)  GymnaUicSf  Singing^  atid  Technical  Subjects, 

These  subjeota  am  still  in  pmooes  of  development,  especially  m  ihc 
country,  iind  therefor©  not  much  can  bo  said  here  lu  regard  to  them. 

Generally,  there  i«  no  special  ttppiixattla  foi*  gymnastics  in  our  board 
Bohoole.  At  beat  it  is  practised  in  the  workroom,  but  usually  in  the 
ela»i*-room,  or  else  the  yard  senree  aa  the  only  gynmaatic  hall  The 
timotable  tillowa  at  lea«t  two  half-hours  a  week  for  this  sixbjectv 

In  towns,  the  ingtniction  in  drawing  may  beifin  in  the  lowest  form 
of  the  lower  board  «!»ohool,  two  houra  a  week  being  devoted  partly  to 
freehiind  drawing,  partly  to  geometrical  drawing,  during  the  whole 
8chooI  timo.  In  the  country  lias  subject  has  alw^ays  beeai  coosideretl  a 
seeoTidary  one,  and  fiN  f^erviug  to  keep  the  higher  forms  occupied  dnrtng 
a  couple  of  IcHsons  while  the  toaeher  is  engaged  in  ingtnicting  the  lower 
clHH'*e«.  Tljc«e  hiivd  not  gctiemlly  been  taught  drawing  at  all  until 
i|iiili*  [at»'ly,  find  coiiKix|iicntly  there  in  not  much  tu  be  miid  in  rcgnrd  to 
this  subject  an  tfiught  in  the  country  board  whool.  Itut  rc'c*Mitly  there 
lias  Ipecii  introduced  one  regular  drawing  lcs«*m  st  week,  in  which  all  the 
ela?5iie8  join,  and  the  instruction  in  thi^  subjet^t  ia  improving  gr»*vin%'  h^ 
the  country  diHtrietH. 

Two  hours  ti  week  arer  generally  allowcil  for  the  tejtching  of  sin^^mg 
during  the  whole  school  time.  The  IjoanI  sdhools  in  our  largeet.  towns 
have  special  to9iclier»  for  tiliis  subject,  and  the  instruetion  in  them  ia 
naturally  very  good  ;  it  ind tides  l»oth  ginging  and  the  theory  of  mu«c» 
\vhereo«  in  the  eountry  the  «rtate  of  things  i;*  muoh  leas  advanced  in  thi« 
l^rutich.  But  the  instruetion  of  stinging  w*as  vafftJy  imjirovetl  by  tbc 
introduction  of  tht^  me-thod  of  Deiwirier,  w^hich  ia  gainiiig  ground  in 
the  country  board  nchoola,  and  cjinajequently  good  singing  is  becoming 
more  and  more  gen^^ral  throughout  all  Finland, 

6.    TuK  Plan  of  lNsTRuoTioT«i  in  Bijard  Sinooi.s  u  ixn  only  U>e 

Tkacher. 

One  of  the  greatest  difbculties  with  which  the  iKiard  school  teacher 
may  have  to  contend  is  the  nianngement  of  four  divisions  at 
the  same  time,  the  pupils  being  of  different  ages  as  well 
aa  different  standards.  Of  course,  if  all  the  stanchirds  were 
to  receive  instruotion  in  different  Mubjeets  during  the  same 
lesson,  the  attention  of  the  teacher  would  l>e  %i\  ilivided  thalf  there  could 
he  no  cpiCiitiHU  of  good  methods  and  i^f  really  useful  intttructiun.  To 
avoid  this  difficulty  the  teachers  now  generally  arrange  the  instniction 
so  that  only  <uie'leftson  ia  heard  while  the  next  is  being  prepared  in 
one  hour  ;  in  other  words  the  tea^jher  act«  aa  if  he  had  to  manage  only 
on*'  diviHiiin.  For  thi»<  pnr|H»«?e  ho  nnites*  two  classes  into  one  group,  by 
giTing  them  the  same  taak^  the  other  two  chnwes  being  engaged  in  i^ijent 
wr»rk  during  this  time.  In  this  caae,  either  altemat**  instruetion  or 
concentrirr  tca^^hing  ia  practised,  This  mftihod  may  beet  be  ej[pUiiie*I 
by  fome  examplea. 
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Religion  is  almost  iihe  only  subject  whioh  ia  taught  to  all  forms  at 
the  same  time.  In  Scripture  history  and  Catechism  only  one  task 
is  generally  given  to  all  the  forms.  Scripture  history  is  taught  in  the 
following  way :  — ^The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  are  read 
by  eaoh  class  in  alternate  yeaxs.  The  first  and  the  second  forms  will 
consequently  have  the  same  lesson ,  which  thus  is  quite  new  to  both. 
The  third  and  fourth  forme  join  the  lower  classes,  learning  as  a  repeti- 
tion the  same  task.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  higher  forms  read 
from  the  Bible  the  corresponding  cbapterw  or  other  appropriate  verses. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  teach  one  subject  at  the  same  time  to  all 
classes,  and  a  unity  of  instruction  is  achieved  which  otht^rwise  would 
have  been  quite  impossible. 

Arithmetic  is  generally  taught  to  all  fonos  in  the  same  lesson.  The 
first  and  second  forms  are  united  in  one  group,  and  so  are  tTie  third  and 
fourth  forms.  While  one  group  is  being  instructed,  the  other  is  doing 
sums  by  itself.  The  lower  group  is  taught  ooncentrically,  at  least  to 
this  extent,  that  to  tlie  second  da^ss  are  given  more  difficult  arithmetical 
questions  than  to  the  firsts  In  the  higher  group,  however,  the  instruc- 
tion is  sometimes  alt<.*mate,  sometimes  concentric,  or  bot^h  methods 
combined. 

In  geography  the  first  and  second  forms  are  unite<l  into  one  group, 
and  so  are  the  third  and  fourth  claasee.  The  course  of  the  first  group 
is  completed  in  two  years ;  it  comprises  the  geography  of  Finland  and  of 
other  parts  of  Europe ;  the  first  form  learning  only  the  principal  facts 
and  the  second  form  studying  the  same  lesson  more  in  detail.  The  courses 
of  the  higher  forms  are  alternative,  the  one  including  the  geography  of 
the  world,  the  other  course  consisting  of  a  more  extensive  geography 
of  Finland.  The  latter  part  of  the  school  year  is  always  devoted  to 
repetition. 

The  study  of  history,  which  is,  in  fact,  limited  to  the  higher  standards, 
is  taught  in  alternative  courses,  one  year  being  devoted  to  the  history 
of  Finiand,  the  other  year  to  general  history.  In  the  fourth  form  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year  is  always  to  be  repeated  in  connection 
with  the  subject  in  hand. 

Thus,  by  alt^nate  or  by  concentric  instruction,  it  is  possible  to  give 
to  all  the  forms  only  one  lesson  in  each  subject.  The  following  time- 
table, as  typical  of  the  plan  of  work  in  the  country  board  schools,  indi- 
cates how,  in  order  to  achieve  the  same  purpose,  the  "  silent "  subjects 
are  arranged :  — 

MOND.W. 


Hour. 


8—  0 
9-10    I 

10-11    I 
11 -lU 


Group. 


1-4 

1—2 
3—4 
1—2 
8—4 
1-4 


Rellffion. 
Reading. 

Arithmetic  (silent). 
Arithmetic  (silent). 
History. 
Ojm  DMticf. 


Hour. 


1—2 
2—8 


Group. 


8—4 
1-4 


Writinff. 

Natural  History. 
Singing. 
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N 

HOOR. 

Group. 

Hour. 

Group. 



9-10     1 
10—11 

1-2 
3-4 
1-2 
S— 4 
1—4 

Arithmetic. 
Geometrr. 
Writing. 
Geomphy. 
Mother  Toague. 

1-2 
2—8 

1-4 
1—4 

Manual  nork. 
Manual  work. 

Wednesday. 

Hour. 

Group. 

Hour. 

Group. 



8-9 
9-10     { 

10—11     1 

1—4 
1—2 
8-4 
1-2 
S— 4 

Religion. 

AriSimeti^ftUent). 
ArithmeUc(iUent). 
HUtory. 

1-2 

1—4 
1-4 

Writing. 
Drawing. 

Thursday. 

Hour. 

Group. 

1—4 
1—4 

Hour. 

Group. 

8-9 
9-10 
10-11 
ll-lli 

Religion. 
Arithmetic. 
Mother  Tongue. 
Gymnastics. 

!:::< 

1-2 
8-4 

1—4 

Writing. 
Naturia  History. 
Singing. 

Friday. 

Hour. 

Group. 



HOUR. 

Group. 

8-  9 
9—10    •{ 

10—11     1 

1-4 
1—2 
8—4 
1—2 
8-4 

Religion. 
Reading. 
Writing. 
Drawing. 
History. 

1-2 
2—8 

1—4 
1-4 

Manual  work. 
Manual  work. 

Saturday. 

Hour. 

Group. 

HOUR. 

Group. 



8-  9 

0-10     ■{ 

10-11 
11-12 

1—4 
1-2 
8-4 
1—4 
1-4 

Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
Drawing. 
Mother  Tongue. 
Religion. 

7.    Thk  Central  Authority  for  the  Board  Schooi^  in  Finland. 

The  Central  Authority  for  all  the  schools  in  Finland  is  the  Superior 
Board  of  School  Management  (Koulutoimen  Ylihallitus),  resident  in 
Hclsingfors ;  it  holds  authority  direct  from  the  Senate  of  Finland,  and 
the  head  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Department.  An  inspector  of  the  board 
schools  is  attached  to  the  Superior  Board  of  Management.    But  som^ 
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weeks  ago  tlic  Senate  uf  Finland  decided  to  aubmit  to  His  Majesty  a 
proposal  that  there  ahould  be  att^uolied  to  iha  Supearior  Board  of 
Managtnnent  a  board  school  department,  consisting  of  two  cbief  in- 
FpeLtors,  and  of  two  board  school  inspectora,. 

The  loral  inspectors  hold  their  authority  direct  from  the  Superior 
Board,  and  have  the  direct  supervision  of  the  board  Bchook*  There  is  a 
school  inspector  to  every  town ;  and  country  districts  are  divided  into 
1 6  diBtricts  of  inspection,  each  with  an  inspector,  who  has  to  viait  about 
100  fii'hools.  The  towns  are  In  every  respect  more  independent ;  in  a 
certain  degree  they  axe  free  to  make  their  own  arnij^gemeiit  in  rcgaxd  to 
their  board  fecliools  ;  as  for  inst^uice,  in  regard  to  the  fixing  of  teaehers* 
wJiirie^,  and  the  electing  of  their  board  school  inspectors.  The  inspeetort 
of  the  country  board  schools,  on  the  otihi:ir  hand,  *jre  nominated  by  t^e 
Serjjite  of  Finland,  after  consulting  the  Superior  Boi*rd  of  ManagemenL 

Every  t-own  has  a  schoi>l  board,  which,  together  with  the  board  school 
inspector,  has  the  overwght  of  the  local  board  schools.  There  may  be  a 
sopai'ate  «eh<wl  board  for  each  Gt:>imtry  boai^  sohixil,  but  genenUly 
all  the  board  schools  in  one  jKirish  are  ujideir  the  control  of  one  board- 
Any  respectable  iiiim  or  woman  interested  in  pop^dar  education  may  be 
ckute<:l  a  member  of  a  school  board,  The  minister  of  e^ich  parish  is,  aa 
a  rule,  a  member  of  the  school  board,  not  compulsorily,  but  by  electiou 
liko  the  other  members.  Tlie  teachers  have  a  right  to  elect  a  member 
of  the  school  board  among  themselves,  and  in  parishes  where  there  is 
only  one  teacher  he  becomes  a  member  without  election. 

8.    Thb  Posution  Am)  thb  Salart  op  the  Tbaohbrs* 

All  teachers  who  Lav©  passed  through  a  training  college  for  bt^ard 
Heboid  teachers  (seminary)  may  apply  for  regukr  enaploymetni  at  the 
board  schooU  in  the  coimtry  as  well  as  in  towna.  No  candidate  can  obta-in 
a  [mat  in  a  board  school  without  presenting  a  certificate  from  a  training 
college. 

When  a  situation  at  a  country  board  school  is  vacant  it  is  advertised 
to  bo  appHed  for  within  a  certiiin  tiracj  of  at  leasft  30  days.  The  school 
bt^ard  has  full  liberty  to  elect  a  teacher  from  among  the  competent  can* 
didates,  but  the  result  of  the  election  must  be  submitted  to  the  inspcctori 
who  has  to  m«ke  imjutry  whether  the  teacher  has  been  nominated 
according  to  law,  and,  in  that  case,  to  atuiction  the  election. 

The  teacher  is  uominattxl  for  two  years  of  [probation.  This  period 
luiving  elapseil,  the  tt^achwr  caJi  Ix?  diamisstxl  if  the  inspector  and  the 
aohool  board  agree  aa  to  his  or  her  in<Mtpa4'ity,  But  if  they  do  not 
agree,  the  question  is  submitted  to  the  Superior  Board  of  Management. 
The  teacher  who  is  rc-engagcd  after  the  two  years  of  probation  receives 
a  cuinmission  and  cannot  be  dismissed  against  his  will,  without  the 
judicial  decision  of  the  Senate  of  Finland. 

A  man  teacher  receives  800  marlca  (-£32)  in  salajy  from  the  Govern* 
mcnt,  and  a  woman  teacher  600  marks  (£24)  (1  Finnish  mark  equals 
1  franc).  The  Government  grants  fin  increased  salary  of  10  per  cent, 
after  five  years  of  irreproaehable  service,  an  additional  10  per  c^^nt. 
again  after  10  jear^if  the  same  sum  after  15  years,  and  after  20  years 
1396.  3  n 
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another  20  per  cent,  of  the  original  salary,  or  a  total  of  400  marks  to 
the  man  teacher,  and  300  marks  to  the  woman  teacher. 

Whether  the  Board  School  be  maintained  by  a  whole  parish,  or  by  a 
part  of  a  parish,  or  by  a  private  individual,  he  or  they,  as  the  case 
may  be,  must  pay  the  teacher,  in  addition  to  the  salary  paid  by  the 
Government,  at  least  200  marks  a  year  in  cash  or  the  same 
amount  in  kind,  and  in  addition  to  this  provide  the  teacher  with 
two  dwelling  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  and  necessary  fuel.  One-half  of 
the  school  fees,  viz.,  one  mark  a  year  per  scholar,  is  also  given  to  the 
teacher  ;  this  generally  amounts  to  50  marks.  The  lowest  salary  of  a 
man  teacher  is  thus  about  1,050  marks  (.£42),  ajid  of  a  woman  teacher 
about  850  marks  (i^34),  besides  fuel  and  furnished  rooms  in  both  cases. 
But  the  supporters  of  the  school  often  pay  more  than  200  marks  (<£8) 
to  their  teacher,  the  lowest  local  increment  being  generally  100  or  200 
marks  (£4  to  £S)  more  than  that  amount. 

After  having  served  irreproachably  for  30  years  a  teacher  receives 
from  the  Government  a  full  pension  of  1,000  marks  (£40)  a  year  in  the 
case  of  men,  and  750  marks  (£30)  in  the  case  of  women,  for  the  rest  of 
his  or  her  life.  They  may  also  obtain  a  pension,  proportionate  to  their 
time  of  service,  if  they  are  permanently  incapacitated  by  illness. 

Thus  the  financial  position  of  the  teacher  is  pretty  well  secured 
even  if  he  becomes  incapable  of  service  before  the  expiry  of  the  normal 
term. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  towns  have  considera^ble  indepen- 
dence in  the  matter  of  their  board  school  arrangements ;  consequently 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  different  in  different  towns ;  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  so  good  that  there  is  no  need  for  towns  to  be  satisfied  with 
inferior  teachers. 

9.    How  Much  do  Finnish  Board  Schools  Cost  ? 

In  estimating  the  general  cost  of  our  board  schools  it  would  be  useless 
to  state  the  total  expenditure,  whether  of  the  Government,  or  of  parishes, 
or  of  private  individuals,  as  the  whole  system  is  in  process  of  such  rapid 
and  ceaseless  development  that  no  estimate  would  give  any  correct  idea 
of  the  relation  of  expenditure  to  supply.  It  will,  therefore,  be  simpler 
to  state  how  much  each  separate  school  costs  the  Government  and  the 
supporters  of  the  school  respectively. 

The  Finnish  Government  and  the  Diet  have,  as  a  rule,  been  very 
liberal  to  the  board  schools.  The  Estates  have  made  grants  towards 
the  above-mentioned  salaries,  and  towards  the  increments  to  the 
teachers  in  country  schools.  The  Government  generally  pays  80  per 
cent,  of  the  original  salary  of  the  men  teachers,  exclusive  of  the  rent  of 
the  rooms,  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  original  salary  of  the  women  teachers. 
This  proportion  is,  of  course,  increased  when  the  decennial  increments 
are  added. 

The  supporters  of  a  school  have  to  furnish  one  large  schoolroom,  as 
well  as  two  dwelling  rooms,  and  a  kitchen  for  every  teacher. 

As  the  number  of  scholars  which  one  teacher  is  considered  capable  of 
teaching  is  50,  every  schoolroom  must  be  large  enough  to  hold  thii 
number  easily.  Besides  the  schoolroom  there  is  very  often  a  separate 
room  for  woodWork  and  gymnastics,  generally  in  the  same  building.  The 
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storehouse,  the  raom  for  fuel,  and  other  necessary  out^housea,  form 
another  block,  the  building  and  maintenance  of  which,  are  incumbent  on 
tho  supporters  of  the  school. 

In  order  to  make  the  school-houses  in  the  country  aa  convenient  aa 
possihl'.^  a  collection  of  nwdel  drawings  of  school-houses  haa  bee«i 
publish^*!  on  the  inftiative  nf  the  Government.  After  the  fuittem  of 
these  dniwinjTs  many  fine  iiiodeni  school-houses  have  hitely  been  built  in 
the  country,  adding  much  lo  the  beauty  of  it.  The  inconvenient  rented 
liouses  are,  consequent iy,  becoming  more  and  more  rare.  The  building 
of  a  modem  school-house  costs  generally  about  8,000  or  10»000  marks 
(£400). 

The  school  has  then  to  be  furoished  with  writing  deeks,  chairs,  and 
other  necessary  thintjfs,  i\nd  ii]m  \\\th  materials  for  instruction.  Among 
the  la:st  a  pi 4-1  iii sphere,  n  iiiap  of  P^iuland,  of  Europe^  and  of  Palestine,  an 
abftcus,  geometrical  figures,  an  ana  torn  ieal  atlas,  an  atlas  of  natural 
history,  miuiy  kinds  of  tools  for  manual  work,  a  blackboard,  a  c4ock, 
etc.,  are  indispensable.  All  this  furniture  and  the  materials  for  In- 
gtructioa  cobt  a  little  more  than  1,000  marks. 

The  acliool  being  thus  org«aised,  the  supporters  have  also  to  provide 
money  for  the  yearly  expenditure.  IJesides  the  local  salary  of  the 
teacher,  amounting  at  least  to  200  marks,  or  the  same  amount  in  kind, 
the  supporters  have  to  jmy  a  sum  varying  from  year  to  year  for  keeping 
the  Ijiiildings  in  repair.  Moreover,  they  have  to  furnish  all  thc^  rooms 
with  fuel,  to  sujiplemcot  the  materials  for  instruction,  and  to  pay  other 
ineidental  exfienses.  In  schools  with  only  one  teacher  they  must  further 
give  about  100  marks  as  salary  to  a  teacher  of  manual  work  for  pupils 
that  are  not  of  the  same  sex  as  the  school  teaeher.  All  these  expenses 
vary,  of  course,  very  much  at  diflferent  times,  but  on  an  average  they 
may  bs  estimated  at  about  1,000  marks  a  year. 

The  above  cover  the  principal  part  of  tihe  l»3cal  expenditure ;  in  addi- 
tiim  to  this  the  Finnish  Government  and  the  Diet  grant  supplies  for 
mtuiy  pnrptiiitH,  such  tm  pensums  to  the  tea*^hers»  and  the  allowances  of 
50  to  75  marks  to  the  teachers  of  manual  v^tyrk  in  mixed  achoobi,  for 
pupils  tlmt  are  not  of  the  pame  sex  as  the  he^ad  teacher  of  t%e  school.  The 
FiTaiiNh  tJovernment  also  makes  other  grants  in  order  to  improve  the 
iuatruction  in  manual  I  work.  When  in  n  new  school  the  first  set  of  tools 
f»»r  lx»ys'  manual  work  is  Wight,  the  Govemment  p:ws  on  certain  con- 
ditions about  one-third  of  the  sunn  For  the  purchaao  of  a  lathe  the 
Govern  menit  gives  a3<sf>  80  it* arks  to  each  school  where  btiys'  manual  work 
IK  taught  ;  and  other  special  contributions  are  granted  every  year  to 
several  schools  for  the  building  of  a  workroom,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
model  collection,  or  for  otber  purposes  ,niming  at  the  imprtivement  of 
boys'  manual  work.  In  this  connection  it  may  l>e  mentioned  that  when  a 
sewing  machine  is  bought  for  girls'  needlework,  the  Government  paya 
40  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money. 

For  the  building  of  school  houses  suitable  to  modern  requirements, 
many  thousands  nf  marks  have  been  every  year  either  directly  granted, 
or  lent  on  favourable  conditions,  from  the  public  funds.  The  Estates 
tave  already  three  times  submitted  a  motion  that  a  vote  of  qredit 
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should  bo  grantcxl  towards  tke  sftarting  qI  finishing  scbooU  for  pupih 
who  have  passed  through  tihe  board  schools.  During  the  last  nssembly 
of  the  Diet  a  ^nmt  of  21/K)0  niarks  (£840)  a  year  was  dcmnndeti. 

For  giving^  the  t^eachera  an  opportunity  of  improving  them«<^lves, 
libraries  are  establishc^d  in  different  parts  of  t^he  count.ry,  17,000 
marks  a  year  beinj^  g-ranted  by  the  Government  for  the  wmpletdon  of  the 
libraries.  Travelling  student  ships  ai*e  given  to  teachers  for  attendanoe 
at  training  colleges  and  also  at  other  board  sihools.  Every  third  year 
a  general  Board  School  Congrees  is  to  be  ht?ld,  at  which  the  tochers  fnjm 
different  parts  of  the  country  may  meet.  On  these  occasions  a  great 
reduction  of  the  railway  fares  is  granted  to  theuL 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  mentioned  that  about  15,000  marks  are 
yearly  given  to  board  Bcho*jl  teachers  as  sick  relief. 

The  Government  grants  from  400,000  to  500,000  marks  a  year  to 
board  schools  in  towns.  But  the  towns  themselves  are  required  to 
provide  the  larger  part  of  the  expenses.  This  expenditure  varies  so 
much  in  different  towns  that  it  is  impossible  in  this  brief  article  to  give 
even  a  short  survey  of  the  facts. 


m.    THE  TRAINING  OF  TEL\CHERS  FOR  THE  FINNISH 
BOARD  SCHOOLS. 


h    The  CoNDiTioKs  for  Admittance  into  a  Tbainino  Collkge, 

The  Board  School  regulatioos  of  Finland  conUin  the  following  pa 
gi-aph:  — 

"All  pupils  entering  a  Training  College  for  Boai\l  School  teacher 
must  be  at  least  eighteen  yerj»  of  age,  coniirmcfl,  healthy,  and  of  good 
beh/iviour ;  they  must  pofesess  an  amount  of  knowle^Jgo  corresponding 
to  the  completed  curriculum  of  a  higher  Board  Sehooh" 

In  the  spring  the  applicants  have  to  send  the  applications  to  the 
director  of  the  c^)lleg6.  To  these  applioationa,  which  are  lo  be 
written  in  ejindidate^s  own  hand,  must  \ye  added  a  certificate  of  baptism, 
a  rector*s  certificate,  a  medical  certificnte,  written  aecor^ling  to  a 
certain  formula,  a  Board  School  certiticate^  or  other  diploma  indicating  a 
corresjjonding  amount  of  knowledge,  and  8*>me  other  leas  inip*rtant 
papers.  The  young  men  and  girls,  whose  applications  are  accef>ted, 
leccivG  from  the  principal  a  written  summons  to  the  admijision  examina- 
tion^ which  is  held  at  the  Training  College  some  day8  before  Angnst  *2tlth 
in  each  year,  Tho»c  examined  must  p*j«se«s  an  amoimt  of  kuovvlcdge 
coFrespo^nding  to  the  cumculimi  of  a  eomplete  liigher  Boa^-d  Stthool,  or, 
to  ^uot^  the  words  of  the  regulations  in  fcjree  :  — 

In  IMltjion. — ^The  Cjitechisni  and  Scripture  history,  according  to 
a  w:4iool  book  sanctionetl  by  the  authorities ;  the  general  principles  of 
religious  knowledge  ;  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church*  acconling 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Apc»stle^,  and  a  short  survey  of  its  later  dcvclojimcnt 

In  the  Mother  Ton^t, — ^The  ability    to  read  aloud  fluently,  and  to 
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give  an  oral  as  well  as  a  written  account  of  what  is  read ;  the  ability 
to  write  an  easy  composition,  without  serious  grammatical  mistakes ; 
in  grammar,  the  etymology  and  the  general  outlines  of  the  syntax. 

In  Geography. — ^The  geography  of  Finland,  and  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  physical  and  political  geography  of  Europe;  a  survey  of 
the  other  part«  of  the  world 

In  History. — The  history  of  the  native  country,  according  to  some 
short  school  book;  the  most  important  historical  events  and  person- 
ages, and  especially  biographies. 

In  Arithmetic. — ^The  four  rules  of  arithmetic  for  whole  numbers, 
simple  fractions  and  decimal  fractions,  single  and  double,  rule  of  three, 
linear  measures,  measures  of  capacity,  and  the  weights  of  the  country. 

In  Geomtti^. — Elementary  geometry;  some  idea  of  the  most  im- 
portant plane  and  solid  figures,  and  of  the  calculation  and  measuring 
of  their  superficies  and  of  their  volume.  • 

In  Natural  Science. — ^The  principles  of  physical  geography ;  the  most 
important  physical  laws,  explained  in  connection  with  the  most  common 
and  the  most  remarkable  phenomena ;  some  knowledge  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  organisms,  acquired  by  studying  the  most  important 
aaimals  and  plante  of  Finland,  especially  the  domesrtric  animals,  and  the 
cultivated  plants,  and  also  the  care  and  the  use  of  them. 

In  Other  Subjects. — The  first  prinoiples  of  geometrical  drawing,  and 
of  freehand  drawing ;  some  practice  in  singing,  gymnastics,  and  manual 
work  in  general,  according  to  the  natural  bent  of  the  candidate. 

2.    The  Entkajjce  Examination. 

This  is  arranged  in  a  different  way  in  different  Training  Colleges.  The 
following  is  a  short  account  of  the  examinations  as  held  at  the  Train- 
ing College  of  JyvoeskyloD  during  recent  years. 

On  a  certain  day  the  examination  begins  with  writing  exercises.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  composition  in  the  mother  tongue.  As  a  preparation 
for  it,  some  teacher  of  the  Training  College  gives  a  short  lecture,  the 
contents  of  which  are  then  to  be  written,  and  arranged  as  a  set  composi- 
tion by  the  candidates.  Two  hours  are  generally  allowed  for  this.  The 
second  written  exercise  is  generally  that  of  arithmetic.  About  five  arith- 
metical questions  are  to  be  solved,  and  for  this  work  also  two  hours  are 
allowed.  All  the  written  exercises  are  then  examined,  and  only  those 
pupils  who  have  passed  them  satisfactorily  have  a  right  to  take  part 
in  the  oral  examinations.  Those  who  pass  all  these  examinations 
are  then  declared  ready  for  admittance  into  the  Training  College.  The 
pui)ijs  are  not  examined  in  drawing,  manual  work,  and  gymnastics.  But 
as  a  rule  there  is  a  greater  number  of  pupils  ready  for  admittance  than 
there  are  vacancies,  and  therefore  the  marks  obtained  in  different 
subjects  by  the  pupils  are  counted,  and  only  the  best  36  pupilsnnay  enter 
in  the  first  form.  If  a  pupil  has  no  talent  for  singing,  and  if  he  is  among 
the  last  of  those  3G  chosen  pupils,  he  generally  has  to  give  place  to 
another,  if  the  latter  is  a  good  singer,  and  one  of  the  first  among 
those  pupils  who  could  not  enter  for  want  of  vacancies. 
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But  a  candidate  does  not  gain  the  right  to  stay  for  the  full  course 
at  the  Training  College  by  merely  passing  the  entrance  examination. 

The  admission  is  at  first  only  for  one  probationary  term,  during  which 
the  pupils  study  at  the  Training  College.  If  during  that  term  they  make 
satisfactory  progress,  and  show  such  qualifications  as  are  required 
of  a  future  teacher,  they  are  definitively  admitted  into  the  Training 
College,  and  allowed  to  continue  their  work  as  regular  students. 

3.    The  Coubsb  of  Study  at  thb  Training  Collbobs. 

The  curriculum  of  a  Finnish  Training  College  is  designed  to  cover  four 
years.  The  first  three  years  are  devoted  to  intellectual  and  technical  pre 
paration,  tlhe  fourth  year  principally  to  practical  exercises  in  teaching. 
After  having  passed  three  forms,  the  pupil  is  examined  in  all  the  sub- 
jects belonging  to  thie  curriculum.,  and  then,  he  is  admitted  into  the  fourtb 
form,  being»now  called  a  candidate.  The  last  year  is  devoted  to  peda- 
gogics, to  questions  of  methods  in  different  subjects,  and  especially  to 
exercises  in  teaching. 

The  school  year  of  a  Training  College  b^ins  on  August  20th,  and  ends 
in  the  middle  of  June.  The  Christmes  holidtaya,  kuErting  three  weeks  and  a 
half,  divide  it  into  two  terms.  Thus  the  real  work  time  lasts  about  40 
weeks  each  year. 

The  weekly  lessons  vary  from  38  to  45  in  the  lower  forms  of  the 
Training  College.  Generally  there  are  seven  lessons  a  day.  School 
begins  usually  at  a  quarter  past  eight  in  the  morning,  after  a  prayer, 
and  goes  on  for  nearly  two  hours,  divided  by  a  reweation  time  of  ten 
minutes,  till  t^n  o'clock.  The  breakfast  hour  then  follows.  At  ten 
minutes  past  eleven  the  work  begins  again,  going  on  for  nearly  three 
hours,  with  ten  minutes  for  recreation  between  each  hour,  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  evening  lessons  are  from  four  to  six, 
and  the  lessons  in  manual  work  for  the  men  are  generally  from  three 
to  seven.  The  day's  work  is  finished,  as  it  commenced,  with  a  prayer. 
Wednesday  is,  however,  a  half-holiday  for  most  forms,  work  being 
finished  at  two  o'clock. 

Tlie  fourth  class  or  the  "  candidates  "  have  at  most  three  lessons  a 
day  at  the  Training  College. 

The  above  is  the  way  in  which  the  lessons  are  arranged  at  the  Train- 
ing College  of  Jyv'ceskylcB.  The  general  outlines  are  the  same  also  at 
other  training  colleges  for  board  school  teachers  in  Finland. 

4.  The  Programme  op  Inbtruction  in  Different  Subjects. 
The  simplest  way  to  give  a  clear  Idea  of  the  curriculum  of  our  Train- 
ing Colleges  will  be  to  describe  simply  what  was  taught  at  the  Training 
College  of  Jyvocskyloe  last  term.  It  is  true  that  all  Training  Colleges 
are  not  quite  similar,  but  the  general  outlines  of  all  are,  of  course,  the 
same. 

Religion  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  at  a  training  college. 
Instruction  in  it  begins  at  once  in  the  first  form,  three  hours  a  week 
being  then  devoted  to  it.  The  Scripture  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  gone  through,  keeping  in  view  the  future  work  of  the  pupils.  In  the 
same  way  the  Scripture  history  of  the  New  Testameot  i«  learnt,  four 
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hours  a  week  being  allowed  for  it  in  the  second  form.  The  course  of 
the  third  form  includes  the  Catechism  and  Church  history,  three  hours 
a  week  being  devoted  to  the  former  subject,  two  hours  a  week  to  the 
latter. 

To  tho  study  of  the  Finnish  Language,  six  lessons  a  week  are  given 
in  the  first  form.  The  greater  part  of  these  lessons  is  wanted  for  reading 
and  explanation  of  Kalevala,  the  national  epic  of  the  Finns.  Besides 
this,  some  fitting  selections  aro  read  and  explained.  In  grammar,  etymo- 
logy  is  gone  through,  and  some  easy  compositions  are  written.  In  the 
second  form  the  pupils  have  to  read  Kanteletar,  containing  the  oldest 
Finnish  hTioal  y)ocms.  Besides  this  some  amount  of  Finnish  prose 
literature  is  read,  the  griinimar  finished,  the  analysing  of  sentences 
practised,  and  the  writing  of  compositions  continued.  Five  lessons  a  week 
are  allowed  for  this  purpose.  In  the  third  form  also  five  hours  a  week 
aro  devoted  to  thi-s  subje<5t.  Some  of  theee  lessons  are  devoted  to  toncli- 
ing  a  short  history  of  Finnish  literature,  the  other  lessons  to  instruction 
in  the  theory  of  poetry,  and  to  reading  Finnish  literature.  The  gram- 
mar work  is  also  repeated,  but  more  in  detail,  the  analysing  of  sentences 
is  continued,  and  more  compositions  are  written. 

Arithmetic  is  taught  in  four  lessons  a  week  in  the  first  form,  and 
during  two  lessons  a  week  in  the  second  and  third  forms.  The  course 
is  almost  the  same  dA  in  the  board  school,  but  it  da  learnt  more  in 
detail,  and  more  thoroughly.  The  same  is  to  be  said  concerning  the 
instruction  in  Geometry,  for  which  subject  one  lesson  a  week  is  allowed. 

History  takes  three  lessons  in  the  first  form,  two  in  the  second,  and 
two  in  the  third  form.  Ancient  and  medifleval  history  is  learnt  first. 
Then  the  mediaeval  history  of  Finland  is  taught,  and  then  general 
modem  history;  and  the  modern  history  of  Finland  is  commenced. 
The  number  of  lessons  in  this  subject  is,  nevertheless,  rather  insufficient, 
and  therefore  the  last  part  of  the  course  is  generally  learnt  in  the 
fourth  form. 

For  Geography,  six  lessons  a  week  are  allowed,  viz.,  two  lessons  in  each 
of  the  lowest  three  forms  of  a  training  college.  In  the  first  form  the 
geography  of  Finland  is  learnt  thoroughly.  Then  follow  the  other  comi- 
tries  of  Europe,  and  finally  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  After  that 
there  is  given  an  account  of  the  earth  ««  ci  planet.  The  course  is 
generally  worked  through  in  two  years,  the  third  year  being  devoted 
to  repetition. 

Natural  Science  is  taught  during  five  lessons  a  week  in  the  first  form. 
The  instruction  in  l:)otany  is  begun  and  some  plants  axe  examined.  Then 
the  construction  of  the  human  body  is  explained,  and  the  instruction  in 
zoology  is  commenced.  Besides  this  some  physics  and  a  short  course  in 
chemistry  are  given  in  the  second  form,  where  three  hours  a  week  are 
allowed  for  natural  science ;  two-thirds  of  these  lessons  are  devoted  to 
physics  and  to  chemistry,  the  rest  of  the  hours  to  zoology.  In  the  third 
form  two  hours  a  week  are  allowed  for  finishing  zoology  and  botany. 

To  Hygiene  one  hour  a  week  is  devoted,  both  in  the  second  and  in 
the  third  fwms.  The  course  is  limited,  in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  lessons.  In  the  fourth  form  a  short  course  in  board  school  hygiene 
18  sometimes  giren* 
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The  Swedish  Language^  the  other  native  language  of  Finland,  fonns  a 
8ubj(t?ct  of  instruction  at  the  Finnish  Training  Colleges,  as  also  the 
Finnish  la.ng:uage  at  the  Swedish  Training  Colleges  in  Finland.  The 
purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  to  maJte  clear  the  general  principles  of 
the  grammar,  and  to  make  the  pupil  understand  the  second  language  as 
well  as  possible.  The  Time-table  of  a  Training  College  allows  for  this 
purpose  three  lessons  a  week  in  the  second  form, and  two  in  the  third  form. 

Drawing  is  taught  during  three  hours  a  week  in  the  lowest  three 
fonns  of  a  Training  College.  In  the  first  form,  freehand  drawing  from 
jjatterus  on  the  wall  and  from  planter  exists  is  generally  practised^ 
Goftmetrical  drawing  and  drawing  of  surface  ornamentation  belong  to 
the  course  of  tbo  second  form.  And  then  follows  instruction  in 
perspective.  In  the  girls'  department,  however,  geometrical  drawing 
and  perspective  are  taught  lees  than  in  the  department  for  men. 

Fitr  Singing  and  I natru mental  Munc  several  hours  a  w^eek  are 
allowed  in  the  first  three  forms  of  a  training  c^dlege.  One  lesson  a 
week  in  each  form  is  devoted  to  concerted  singing,  in  which  both 
department H  with  all  their  forms  join,  forming  a  large  mixed  choir. 
Of  the  remaining  lessons,  two  are  allowed  for  the  insl ruction  of  singing 
in  each  fonn,  after  the  method  of  Dessirier,  according  to  which  singing 
from  notes  in  all  major  keys  and  in  most  minor  keys  is  practised 
in  the  first  and  in  the  second  form  ;  a  little  of  the  theory  of  music  is  also 
learnt.  The  exercisen  are  also  taught  in  the  third  form,  and  the 
principles  of  harmonics  are  explained.  The  insi ruction  in  instrumental 
music  begins  with  exercises  on  the  piano,  but  in  the  second  form 
the  pupils  are  instructed  in  harmonium  playing,  which  is  practised 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  pupils  to  play  chornles. 

Ggmnaxtic^  are  practised  during  three  hours  a  week  in  each  form,  cx- 
rcpt  the  fourl  ii.  IL  is  principally  meant  to  be  a  reijreatian  for  the  pupils, 
but  one  of  the  lessons  in  the  third  form  is  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
the  theory  of  gymnastics. 

Manual  Work  is,  of  course,  given  in  different  ways  in  the  two  de- 
partments,  viz.  :  The  men  work  in  wood  and  in  iron,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  have  seven  leasons  a  week  in  tlie  firi*t  form,  eight  in  the 
second  form,  and  seven  in  the  third  form.  During  the  first  two  years 
the  pattern  eollection  of  woodwork  and  of  ironwork  for  the  board 
schools  is  th(jn>ughly  gone  through.  During  the  third  y«ir  every  pupil 
generully  mnkc^  a  c^iue-boltumed  chair  with  turned  legs  and  a  curved 
back,  and  {iho  some  inuiwork.  Even  in  the  fourth  form  a  com'so  in 
manual  work  i»  given,  acc^ording  to  which  each  pupil  has  to  do  some  more 
dim  cult  piece  of  work;  for  inst^mce,  ti  cheat  of  di*awors  with  a  toilet 
glo^s,  u  writing  table,  or  something  eke  of  thait  kind:  \^w%y^  are  done 
during  the  fre^time,  and  not  during  sf>ecial  lt»8»jnH  in  manual  work.  In 
the  girls'  department,  5  +  0  +  5  hours  a  week  are  tUlowed  for  manual 
work*  the  aim  being  to  ciualify  the  student  to  give  the  instruction 
required  by  the  board  school  cnurse. 

r,sgcImlogij  and  Ptdagogirs  must  be  mentioned  before  *ipeaking  of  the 
practical  exereise^i  of  the  pupils.  The  instruction  in  these  subjects  begins 
in  the  second  form  of  the  Training  Colk^e  at  Jy vceskyke,  two  hours  a 
week  being  devoted  to  them*    One  half  of  the  lessons  is  given  to  psycho- 
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logy»  the  rest  to  tlie  history  of  pedagogics,  which  ia  finished  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Act  mil  pedagogics  are  also  taught,  and  exercises  in  teaching^ 
are  arranged  in  the  third  form  of  the  Training  College,  as  far  as  time 
permits.  Three  hours  a  week  are  allowed  for  this.  Peilagogics  are^ 
however,  confined  princlpaJly  to  the  fourth  form,  where  tbe  t hue-table 
ftllowB  four  hours  a  week  for  instruclion  in  tliia  aubieet,  including 
courses  on  school  discipline,  on  school  management,  and  on  the  K^nrd 
school  regulations. 

To  give  instruction  in  the  subjects  mentioned,  each  Training  College 
has  a  headmaster,  or  director,  and  many  teachers,  each  of  whom  has 
received  a  university  education,  mid  very  f»ften  a  high  university  degree. 
In  Training  College©  for  girls^  and  in  the  girls^  departments  of  united 
^Praining  Colleges,  there  is  a  headmistress  with  some  women  teachers  ; 
theee  as  well  as  the  masters  give  instruction  at  the  Collejye.  When 
the  pupils  are  practising  for  their  futui*^  career  each  teacher  has  also 
lo  supervise  the  pupils'  practical  exercises  in  his  own  subject. 

5.    Thk  1'ractical  Training. 

The  fourth  year  at  a  Training  College  is  chiefly  devoted  to  practical 
exercises.  Each  Training  College  h,%8,  therefore,  a  special  practising 
school,  and  united  training  colleges,  of  course,  have  two  auch  schools,  one 
for  boys,  and  one  for  girls.  These  practising  schools  have  six  forms,  with 
separate  progressive  courses,  corresponding  to  the  board  school  fornin  in 
timns.  Besides  these,  in  some  Training  Colleges  there  has  been  founded 
a  practising  school  with  four  united  forms  c«»rre8ponding  to  the  higher 
board  school  in  the  country.  AH  these  schoolg  have  a  head  teacher^  nxide 
o!  female^  who  has  the  oversight  of  the  school,  and  at  the  same  time  ij 
obliged  to  give  some  standard  lessons  there. 

The  instruction  at  these  schools  is,  nevertheless,  given  principally  by 
the  candidates,  who  have  obtained  a  thon^ugh  pedagogical  education 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  are  thus  fairly  capable  of  undertaking 
the  task.  At  the  end  of  August,  when  the  Training  College  opens,  the 
aubjects  of  instruction  at  the  practising  schools  are  distributed  among 
the  candidates,  to  each  of  them  being  assigned  the  duty  of  giving  some 
leasona  in  each  week.  It  is  to  bo  remembered  that  the  lessons  in  the 
same  subject  in  a  class  ought  not  to  be  distributed  amongst  too  many 
teachers,  and  also  that  every  candidate  must  give  all  his  lessons  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  same  class.  For  each  lesson  at  the  practising  school 
the  candidate  has  to  write  a  programme  ;  this  is  examined  and  correcte*! 
by  the  ma>it4>r  of  that  subject  at  the  Training  College.  The  lessons  are 
then  given  in  accordance  with  those  program uics,  the  master  of  the 
subject  in  question  at  the  Training  College  being  present  as  often  ui 
pri^sible  to  criticise  the  lessons. 

lu  order  to  give  to  the  students  in  the  fourth  form  of  a  Training 
Colic tre  an  opportunity  of  teaching  as  mjtuy  subjects  as  possible,  these 
are  dis^tributed  three  or  lour  times  during  a  aehool  yeiir.  Thus  a  can- 
didate has  to  give  instruction  in  six  or  seven  subjects ;  in  each  subject 
f  ^r  nt  least  two  months  continuously. 

In  the  practising  school  with  four  united  forms,  where  the  instruction 
•<•  n*ucli  more  difficult  than  in  the  practising  school  with  six  separate 
i;9C.  3(' 
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forms,  the  headmaster  or  the  headmistress  of  the  school  first  gives  all 
the  lessons.  About  the  middle  of  the  autumn  term  a  portion  of  the 
subjects  is  divided  among  the  candidates.  This  proceeding  is  repeated 
many  times  during  the  whole  sohool  year,  teachers  and  subjects 
being,  changed  after  every  two  months.  Besides  these  practical 
exercises,  attendance  is  required  at  a  certain  number  of  lessons 
at  the  practising  school  with  six  forms,  where  the  candidates 
have  to  do  the  practical  exercises  in  teaching  as  well  as  at  the 
practising  school  with  four  forms.  The  candidates  have  principally  to 
attend  the  lessons  given  by  the  headmaster  or  the  headmistress  of  the 
practising  school*  but  they  must  also  attend  some  lessons  given  by  the 
othf^r  candidates.  Before  t/he  chaaging  of  the  subjects  takes  place,  the 
candidate  who  is  going  to  teach  a  certain  subject  has  to  attend  all  the 
less-Dns  in  this  subject  during  the  preceding  week  in  the  form  he  is  ui- 
tending  to  manage.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  avoid  the  evil 
arising  from  constant  changes  in  the  teachers  at  the  practising  school. 

Besides  the  work  in  the  practising  school,  the  candidates  have  some 
lessons  at  the  Training  College.  At  Jyvoeskyloe  the  number  of  these 
lessons  is  eighteen  a  week.  Of  these,  four  are  devoted  to  pedagogics, 
one  of  them  given  by  the  headmaster  or  headmistress  of  the  prao- 
tising  school;  all  these  lessons  are  designed  for  the  pedagogical  and 
methodical  preparation  of  the  candidates  for  their  future  work. 

After  having  devoted  the  year  to  this  kind  of  work,  the  candidalts 
obtains  his  diploma,  wh.'ch  entitles  him  to  apply  for  a  sitmation  at  any 
board  school  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finlawi. 

Autumn,  1897. 
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EDUCATION     DEPARTMENT     LIBRARY, 
St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  S.W. 


The  Kefereiice  Libmry  of  the  Education  Department  is  open  to 
readers  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  (Saturdays  to  2  p.m.),  except  on 
the  days  on  which  the  Department  is  closed,  viz.  : — New  Year's  Day, 
Good  Friday,  Easter  Eve,  Easter  Monday,  the  Queen's  Birthday,  Whit 
Monday,  three  days  at  Christmas,  and  any  other  days  that  may  from 
time  to  time  be  fixed  as  public  holidays. 

The  Library  contains  foreign  and  other  official  reports  on  public 
education  and  copies  of  British  and  foreign  educational  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  greater  part  of  the  English  and  foreign  works  on 
pedagogy  and  educational  administration,  formerly  kept  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  have  been  transferred  to,  and  amalgamated  with 
the  Lil)rary  of  the  Education  Department ;  but  the  books  on  Natural 
Science,  as  well  as  the  general  section  of  the  Library  and  the  works  of 
reference  needed  by  students  preparing  themselves  for  examinations, 
remain,  as  heretofore,  in  the  Science  Library  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 
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